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A  GREAT  deal  that  should  naturally  come  under  this  title  has  been 
unavoidably  given  already,  under  that  of  History ;  and  more,  I  fear, 
may  be  detected  under  still  less  appropriate  denominations.  If  any 
imwary  readers  have  been  thus  unwittingly  decoyed  into  Politics,  while 
intent  on  more  innocent  studies,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  now 
take  comfort,  from  finding  how  little  of  this  obnoxious  commodity  has 
been  left  to  appear  in  its  proper  colours ;  and  also  from  seeing,  from 
the  decorous  title  now  assumed,  that  all  intention  of  engaging  them  in 
Party  discussions  is  disclaimed. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  a  violent  or  (consciously)  uncandid 
partisan  ;  and  at  all  events,  ten  years  of  honest  abstinence  and  entire 
segregation  from  party  contentions  (to  say  nothing  of  the  sobering  effects 
of  threescore  antecedent  years !),  should  have  pretty  much  effaced  the 
vestiges  of  such  predilections,  and  awakened  the  least  considerate  to  a 
sense  of  the  exaggerations,  and  occasional  unfairness,  which  such 
influences  must  almost  unavoidably  impart  to  political  disquisitions. 
In  what  I  now  reprint  I  have  naturally  been  anxious  to  select  what 
seemed  least  liable  to  this  objection :  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
self that  a  tone  of  absolute.  Judicial  impartiality  is  maintained  in  all 
these  early  productions,  I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  found  in  them 
that  can  suggest  the  idea  either  of  personal  animosity,  or  of  an  un- 
generous feeling  towards  a  public  opponent. 

To  the  two  first,  and  most  considerable,  of  the  following  papers, 
indeed,  I  should  wish  particularly  to  refer,  as  fair  exponents  both  of 
the  principles  I  think  I  have  always  maintained,  and  of  the  temper  in 
which  I  was  generally  disposed  to  maintain  them.  In  some  of  the 
others  a  more  vehement  and  contentious  tone  may  no  doubt  be 
detected.  But  as  they  touch  upon  matters  of  permanent  interest  and 
importance,  and  advocate  opinions  which  I  still  think  substantially 
right,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  pusillanimous  now  to  suppress  them, 
from  a  poor  fear  of  censure,  which,  if  just,  I  cannot  but  know  that 
I  deserve  —  or  a  still  poorer  distrust  of  those  allowances  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  wiU  be  withheld  from  me  by  the  better  part  of 
my  readers. 


GENERAL    POLITICS. 


(November,  1812.) 

Essay  on  the  Practice  of  the  British  Government^  distinguished 
from    the   abstract   Theory   on   which  it   is  supposed   to  he 
founded.      By   Gould   Francis   Leckie.      8vo.     London : 
1812.* 

This  is  the  most  direct  attack  which  we  have  ever  seen 
in  English,  upon  the  free  constitution  of  England ;  —  or 
rather  upon  political  liberty  in  general,  and  upon  our 
government  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  free :  —  and  it  con- 
sists partly  in  an  eager  exposition  of  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  parliaments  or  representative  legislatures, 
and  partly  in  a  warm  defence  and  undisguised  pane- 
^rric  of  Absolute,  or,  as  the  author  more  elegantly 
phrases  it,  of  Simple  monarchy. 

The  pamphlet  which  contains  these  consolatory  doc- 
trines, has  the  fiirther  merit  of  being,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  worst  written,  and  the  worst  reasoned,  that 
has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and  there  is  nothing  in- 
deed but  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  singlar  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  it  appears, 
that  could  induce  us  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  The  rub- 
bish that  is  scattered  in  our  common  walks,  we  merely 

♦  I  used  to  think  that  this  paper  contained  a  very  good  defence  of 
our  free  constitution  ;  and  especially  the  most  complete,  temperate, 
and  searching  vindication  of  our  Hereditary  Monarchy  that  was  any 
where  to  be  met  with :  And,  though  it  now  appears  to  me  rather  more 
elementary  and  elaborate  than  was  necessary,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it 
maybe  of  use  to  young  politicians, — and  suggest  cautions  and  grounds 
of  distrust^  to  rash  discontent  and  thoughtless  presumption. 
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push  aside  and  disregard;  but,  when  it  defiles  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  temple,  or  is  heaped  on  the  sanctuary 
itself,  it  must  be  cast  out  with  other  rites  of  expiation, 
and  visited  with  severer  penalties.  When  the  season  is 
healthy,  we  may  walk  securely  among  the  elements  of 
corruption,  and  warrantably  decline  the  inglorious  la- 
bour of  sweeping  them  away :  —  but,  when  the  air  is 
tainted  and  the  blood  impure,  we  should  look  with 
jealousy  upon  every  speck,  and  consider  that  the 
slightest  remission  of  our  police  may  spread  a  pestilence 
through  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

There  are  two  periods,  as  it  appears  to  us,  when  the 
promulgation  of  such  doctrines  as  are  maintained  by 
this  author  may  be  considered  as  dangerous,  or  at  least 
as  of  evil  omen,  in  a  country  like  this.  The  one,  when 
the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are  strong  and  daring, 
and  advantageously  posted,  and  when,  meditating  some 
serious  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  they  send 
out  their  emissaries  and  manifestoes,  to  feel  and  to  pre- 
pare their  way ;  —  the  other,  when  they  are  substanti- 
ally weak,  and  unfit  to  maintain  a  conflict  with  their 
opponents,  but  where  the  great  body  of  the  timid  and 
the  cautious  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  con- 
flict, and  half  disposed  to  avert  the  crisis,  by  supporting 
whatever  is  in  actual  possession  of  power.  Whether 
either  of  these  descriptions  may  suit  the  aspect  of  the 

S resent  times,  we  wiUingly  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
etermine :  But  before  going  farther,  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  say,  that  we  impute  no  corrupt  motives  to  the 
author  before  us ;  and  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
every  appearance  of  his  being  conscientiously  persuaded 
of  the  advantages  of  arbitrary  power,  and  sincerely 
eager  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
introduction  of  so  great  a  blessing.  The  truth  indeed 
seems  to  be,  that  having  liyed  so  long  abroad  as  evi- 
dently to  have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  use  of  his 
native  language,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
lost  along  Avith  it,  a  great  number  of  those  feelings, 
without  which  it  really  is  not  possible  to  reason,  in  this 
country,  on  the  English  constitution ;  and  has  gradually 
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come,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  feel,  like  a  foreigner,  as 
to  many  of  those  things  which  still  constitute  both  the 
pride  and  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  be  a  very  useful  and  enlight- 
ened patriot  in  Sicily ;  but  we  think  it  was  rather  rash 
in  him  to  venture  before  the  public  with  his  speculations 
on  the  English  government,  with  his  present  stock  of  in- 
formation and  habits  of  thinking.  Though  we  do  not, 
however,  impute  to  him  any  thing  worse  than  these  dis- 
qualifications, there  are  persons  enough  in  the  country 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any 
work,  that  it  inculcates  principles  of  servility ;  and  who 
will  be  abundantly  ready  to  give  it  every  chance  of 
making  an  impression,  which  it  may  derive  from  their 
approbation;  and  indeed  we  have  already  heard  such 
testimonies  in  favour  of  this  slender  performance,  as 
seem  to  impose  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  give  some  little 
account  of  its  contents,  and  some  short  opinion  of  its 
principles. 

The  first  part  of  the  task  may  be  performed  in  a  very 
moderate  compass ;  for  though  the  learned  author  has 
not  always  the  gift  of  writing  intelligibly,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  diligent  reader  not  to  see  what  he  would  be 
at ;  and  his  doctrine,  when  once  fairly  understood,  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  a  few  very  simple  propositions. 
After  preluding  on  a  variety  of  minor  topics,  and  sug- 
gesting some  curious  enough  remedies  for  our  present 
unhappy  condition,  he  candidly  admits  that  none  of 
those  would  reach  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  which  con- 
sists entirely,  it  seems,  in  our  "  too  great  jealousy  of 
the  Crown : "  and  accordingly  proceeds  to  draw  a  most 
seducing  picture  of  his  favourite  Simple  monarchy; 
and  indirectly  indeed,  but  quite  unequivocally,  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evils  under 
which  we  now  suffer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  abolition 
of  Parliaments,  and  the  conversion  of  our  constitution 
into  an  absolute  monarchy :  or,  shortly  to  "  advert,"  as 
he  expresses  himself,  "  to  the  advantages  which  a  Mo- 
narchy, such  as  has  been  described,  has  over  our  boasted 
Britisn  Constitution."     These  advantages,  after  a  good 
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deal  of  puzzling,  he  next  settles  to  be  —  First,  that  the 
sovereign  will  be  "  more  likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  weU 
as  a  zeal,  to  act  a  great  and  good  part ;" — secondly,  that 
the  ministers  will  have  more  time  to  attend  to  their 
duties  when  they  have  no  parliamentary  contentions  to 
manage;  —  thirdly,  that  the  public  councils  will  be 
guided  by  fixed  and  steady  principles ;  —  fourthly,  that 
if  the  Monarch  should  act  in  an  oppressive  manner,  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  people  to  get  the  better  of  him  than 
of  a  whole  parliament,  who  might  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner;—  fifthly,  that  the  heir  apparent  might  then  be 
allowed  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  manners  and  understanding; — sixthly,  and 
lastly,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pretext  for  a 
cry  against  "  what  is  styled  back-stair  influence  !^^ 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Leckie's  publication ;  of  which, 
as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
opinions  and  endowments,  and  of  the  license  of  political 
speculation  that  is  stiU  occasionally  indulged  in  this 
country,  we  have  thought  it  right  that  some  memorial 
should  be  preserved  —  a  little  more  durable  than  the 
pamphlet  itself  seemed  likely  to  afford.  But  though 
what  we  have  already  said  is  probably  more  than  enough 
to  settle  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  persons  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  think  we  can  trace,  even 
in  some  of  the  most  absurd  and  presumptuous  of  its 
positions,  the  operation  of  certain  errors,  which  we  have 
found  clouding  the  views,  and  infecting  the  opinions  of 
persons  of  far  sounder  understanding;  and  shall  pre- 
sume, therefore,  to  offer  a  few  very  plain  and  simple 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  which  we  think  we 
have  most  frequently  found  either  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood. 

The  most  important  and  radical  of  those,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  Monarchy,  and  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  sovereign ;  upon  which,  therefore, 
we  beg  leave  to  begin  with  a  few  observations.  And 
here  we  shall  take  leave  to  consider  Royalty  as  being,  on 
the  whole,  but  a  Human  Institution,  — originating  in  a 
view  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  the 
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individual  upon  whom  the  office  is  conferred ;  or  at  least 
only  capable  of  being  justified,  or  deserving  to  be  re- 
tained, where  it  is  found,  or  believed,  to  be  actually 
beneficial  to  the  whole  society.  Now  we  think  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  institution : 
and  that  the  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  are 
great  and  obvious. 

From  the  first  moment  that  men  began  to  associate 
together,  and  to  act  in  concert  for  their  general  good 
and  protection,  it  would  be  found  that  all  of  them 
could  not  take  a  share  in  consulting  and  regulating 
their  operations,  and  that  the  greater  part  must  sub- 
mit to  the  direction  of  certain  managers  and  leaders. 
Among  these,  again,  some  one  would  naturally  assume  a 
preeminence ;  and  in  time  of  war  especially,  would  be 
allowed  to  exercise  a  great  authority.  Struggles  would 
as  necessarily  ensue  for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction, 
and  for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor ;  and  whether 
there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of 
having  one  acknowledged  chief,  or  a  desire  to  be  guided 
and  advised  by  a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best 
quaUfied  for  the  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or 
rather  certainty,  of  perpetual  strife,  tumult,  and  dissen- 
sion, from  the  attempts  of  ambitious  individuals,  either 
to  usurp  an  ascendancy  over  all  their  competitors,  or  to 
dispute  with  him  who  had  already  obtained  it,  his  right 
to  continue  its  possession.  Every  one  possessed  of  any 
considerable  means  of  influence  would  thus  be  tempted 
to  aspire  to  a  precarious  Sovereignty ;  and  while  the  in- 
ferior persons  of  the  community  would  be  opposed  to 
each  other  as  adherents  of  the  respective  pretenders, 
not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general  good  be  omitted, 
but  the  society  would  become  a  prey  to  perpetual  feuds, 
cabals,  and  hostilities,  subversive  of  the  first  principles 
of  its  institution. 

Among  the  remedies  which  would  naturally  present 
themselves  for  this  great  evil,  the  most  efficacious, 
though  not  perhaps  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious, 
would  be  to  provide  some  regular  and  authentic  form 
for  the  election  of  One  acknowledged  chief,  by  a  fair 
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but  pacific  competition ;  —  the  term  of  whose  authority 
would  gradually  be  prolonged  to  that  of  his  natural 
life, — and  afterwards  extended  to  the  lives  of  his  re- 
motest descendants.  The  advantages  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  peculiar  to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  dis- 
arm the  ambition  of  dangerous  and  turbulent  indivi- 
duals, by  removing  the  great  prize  of  Supreme  autho- 
rity, at  all  times,  and  entirely,  from  competition ;  and, 
secondly,  to  render  this  authority  itself  more  manageable 
and  less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peaceably,  and 
upon  expressed  or  understood  conditions,  to  an  here- 
ditary prince ;  instead  of  letting  it  be  seized  upon  by 
a  fortunate  conqueror,  who  would  think  himself  entitled 
to  use  it — as  conquerors  commonly  use  their  booty — 
for  his  own  exclusive  gratification. 

The  steps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the 
justification  of  Hereditary  Monarchy,  are  shortly  as  fol- 
lows. Admitting  all  men  to  be  equal  in  rights,  they  can 
never  be  equal  in  natural  endowments, — nor  long  equal  in 
wealth  and  other  acquisitions: — Absolute  liberty,  there- 
fore, or  equal  participation  of  power,  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question ;  and  a  kind  of  Aristocracy,  or  disorderly  and 
fluctuating  supremacy  of  the  richest  and  most  accom- 
plished, maybe  considered  as  the  primeval  state  of  society. 
Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  peaceable  and 
permanent,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  state  for  the  per- 
sons subjected  to  this  multifarious  and  irregular  autho- 
rity. But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be  peaceable — that 
even  among  the  rich,  and  the  accomplished,  and  the 
daring,  some  would  be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more 
accomplished  than  the  rest ;  and  that  those  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  who  were  most  nearly  on  an  equality,  would 
be  armed  against  each  other  by  mutual  jealousy  and  am- 
bition ;  whue  those  who  were  a  little  lower  would  com- 
bine, out  of  envy  and  resentment,  to  defeat  or  resist,  by 
their  junction,  the  pretensions  of  the  few  who  had  thus 
outstripped  their  original  associates.  Thus  there  would 
not  only  be  no  liberty  or  security  for  the  body  of  the 
people,  but  the  whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror 
and  distraction  of  perpetual  intestine  contentions.  The 
creation  of  one  Sovereign,  therefore,  whom  the  whole  so- 
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ciety  would  acknowledge  as  supreme,  was  a  great  point 
gained  for  tranquillity  as  well  as  individual  independ- 
ence ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  evils  of  perpetual 
struggles  for  dominion,  and  the  imminent  hazard  of  faU- 
ing  at  last  under  the  absolute  will  of  an  exasperated  con- 
queror, nothing  could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  agree 
upon  the  nomination  of  a  King ;  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  risk  of  military  des- 

?)tism,  by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  monarch)\ 
he  first  king  would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and 
powerful  individual  in  the  community ;  and  the  first  idea 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  to  appoint  his  successor  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  qualifications :  But  it  would  speedily  be 
discovered,  that  this  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every 
sovereign — and  indeed,  prospectively,  long  before  it — 
to  the  same  fatal  competitions  and  dissensions,  which  had 
formerly  been  perpetual ;  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil 
war  on  every  accession,  but  bring  the  successful  com- 
petitor, to  the  throne,  with  feelings  of  extreme  hostility 
towards  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  of  extreme  par- 
tiality to  the  other.  The  chances  of  not  finding  eminent 
talents  for  command  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
therefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  for  less  evil  than 
the  sanguinary  competitions  that  would  ensue,  if  merit 
were  made  the  sole  ground  of  preferment ;  and  a  very 
little  reflection,  or  experience,  would  also  serve  to  show, 
that  the  sort  of  merit  which  was  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  such  a  competition,  did  not  promise  a  more  desirable 
sovereign  than  might  be  probably  reckoned  on,  in  the 
common  course  of  hereditary  succession.  The  only  safe 
course,  therefore,  was,  to  take  this  Great  Prize  altogether 
out  of  the  Lottery  of  human  life — to  make  the  supreme 
dignity  in  the  state,  professedly  and  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  merit  or  popularity ;  and  to  fix  it  immutably  in 
a  place  quite  out  of  the  career  of  ambition. 

This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  the  mere  institu- 
tion of  Monarchy,  and  by  rendering  it  hereditary  :  The 
chief  cause  of  internal  discord .  was  removed,  and  the 
most  dangerous  incentive  to  ambition  placed  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  operation  ; — and  this 
we  have  always  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
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teristic  advantage  of  that  form  of  government.  A  pretty 
important  chapter,  however,  remains,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  Powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Monarch,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Checks  by  which  the  limitation  of  those 
powers  should  be  rendered  effectual.  And  here  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  that  considering,  as  we  do,  the 
chief  advantage  of  monarchy  to  consist  in  its  taking  away 
the  occasions  of  contention  for  the  First  Place  in  the 
state,  and  in  a  manner  neutralizing  that  place  by  sepa- 
rating it  entirely  from  any  notion  of  merit  or  popularity 
in  the  possessor — ^we  cannot  consistently  be  for  allotting 
a  greater  measure  of  actual  power  to  it  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  answering  this  purpose.  Our  notions  of  this 
measure,  however,  are  by  no  means  of  a  jealous  or  penu- 
rious description.  We  must  give  enough  of  real  power, 
and  distinction  and  prerogative,  to  make  it  truly  and  sub- 
stantially the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  also  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  endanger 
the  general  peace  by  tlieir  contentions  ; — for,  otherwise, 
the  whole  evils  which  its  institution  was  meant  to  obviate 
would  recur  with  accumulated  force,  and  the  same  fatal 
competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of  disorderly  am- 
bition, for  those  other  situations,  by  whatever  name  they 
might  be  called,  in  which,  though  nominally  subordinate 
to  the  throne,  the  actual  powers  of  sovereignty  were  em- 
bodied. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  give  no 
powers  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  any  other  officer  in  the 
community,  beyond  what  were  evidently  required  for 
the  public  good  ; — and  no  powers  at  all,  on  the  exercise 
of  which  there  was  not  an  efficient  control,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  there  was  not  a  substantial  responsibility. 
It  is  in  the  reconciling  of  these  two  conditions  that  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  a  perfect  monarchy  con- 
sists. If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  mil  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  despot ;  and  if  you  do  control 
him,  there  is  danger,  unless  you  choose  the  depository  of 
this  control  with  singular  caution,  that  you  create  an- 
other power,  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable — 
to  be  the  prey  of  audacious  leaders  and  outrageous  fac- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  hereditary  settlement  of  the  nomi- 
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nal  sovereignty.     Though  there  is  some  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  this  problem,  and  though  we  learn  from  history, 
that  various  errors  have  been  committed  in  an  attempt 
at  its  practical  solution,  yet  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  by 
any  means  insoluble ;  and  think  indeed  that,  with  the 
lights  which  we  may  derive  from  the  experience  of  our 
own  constitution,  its  demonstration  may  be  effected  by  a 
very  moderate  exertion  of  sagacity.     It  will  be  best  un- 
derstood, however,  by  a  short  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
powers  to  be  controlled,  and  of  the  system  of  checks 
which  have,  at  different  times,  been  actually  resorted  to. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  beg  leave  to  remind 
our  readers,  however  superfluous  it  may  appear,  that  as 
kings  are  now  generallv  allowed  to  be  mere  mortals, 
they  cannot  of  themselves  have  any  greater  powers, 
either  of  bodv  or  mind,  than  other  individuals,  and  must 
in  fact  be  inferior  in  both  respects  to  very  many  of  their 
subjects.     Whatever  powers  they  have,  theremre,  must 
be  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  consent  of  the 
stronger  part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really  and 
truly  the  powers  of  those  persons.     The  most  absolute 
despot  accordingly,  of  whom  history  furnishes  any  re- 
cord, must  have  governed  merely  by  the  free  will  of 
those  who  chose  to  obey  him^  in  compelling  the  rest  of 
his  subjects  to  obedience.     The  Sultan,  as  Mr.  Hume  re- 
marks, may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  his  unarmed  sub- 
jects, like  brutes,  by  mere  force ;  but  he  must  lead  his 
armed  Janissaries  like  men,  by  their  reason  and  free  will. 
And  so  it  is  in  all  other  governments :  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  nothing  else  than  the  power — the  actual 
force  of  muscle  or  of  mind — which  a  certain  part  of  his 
subjects   choose   to  lend  for  carrying  his  orders  into 
effect ;  and  the  check  or  limit  to  this  power  is,  in  all 
cases,  ultimately  and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  their 
refusal  to  act  any  longer  as  the  instruments  of  his  plea- 
sure.    The  check,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  in 
kind,  in  aU  cases  whatever ;  and  must  necessarily  exist 
in  full  vigour  in  every  country  in  the  world  ;  though  the 
likelihood  of  its  beneficial  application  depends  greatly  on 
the  structure  of  society  in  each  particular  nation ;  and  the 
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possibility  of  applying  it  with  ease  and  safety  must  result 
wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted  to 
make  it  bear,  at  once  gradually  and  steadily,  on  the  power 
it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and 
here  only,  that  there  is  any  material  difference  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  constitution  of  Monarchical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or 
co-operation  of  those  who  possess  the  substantial  power 
of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their  voluntary 
concert  with  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to 
pass  under  his  name.  In  considering  whether  this  re- 
fiisal  is  likely  to  be  wisely  and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is 
material  therefore  to  inquire  in  whom,  in  any  particular 
case,  the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  what  individuals  the  actual  power  of  coercing 
and  compelling  the  submission  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity  is  intrinsically  vested.  If  every  individual  were 
equally  gifted,  and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be, 
In  the  numerical  majority :  But  as  this  never  can  be  the 
case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to  reside  in  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means 
of  concert  and  communication,  a  very  moderate  number 
of  armed  and  disciplined  forces  will  be  able,  so  long  as 
they  keep  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually  overpower 
the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive 
region ;  and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  good  will  and  consent  of  the  Soldiery,  is 
the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Sovereign ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose — 
and  their  nominal  master  can  do  nothing  which  they  do 
not  choose.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms. 
The  check  upon  the  royal  authority  is  the  same  in  .sub- 
stance as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies,  viz.  the 
refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  pos- 
sess for  the  time  the  natural  power  of  the  community  : 
But,  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  which 
(in  the  case  supposed)  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a 
few  bands  of  disciplined  ruffians,  the  check  will  scarcely 
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ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  will 
merely  operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery  themselves. 

When  civilization  has  made  a  little  further  progress, 
a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descend- 
ants, acquire  landed  property,  and  associate  together, 
not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guardians 
of  their  new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignities.  Their 
soldiers  become  their  vassals  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the 
real  power  of  the  State  is  gradually  transferred  from  the 
hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to  those  of 
a  Feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority 
comes  then  to  lie  in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  co-operate 
in  such  of  his  measures  as  do  not  meet  with  their  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  order  of  Nobility.  The  body  of  the  people 
fare  a  little  better  under  the  operation  of  this  check ;  — 
because  their  interest  is  much  more  identified  with  that 
of  their  feudal  lords,  than  with  that  of  a  standing  army 
of  regular  or  disorderly  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of 
peace  are  developed,  men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble, 
and  fortify  themselves  in  Towns  and  Cities,  and  thus 
come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons. 
Their  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  public  authority  within  their  commu- 
nities; and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some 
intermediate  stages,  when  society  has  attained  its  full 
measure  of  civility  and  inteUigence,  and  is  filled  from 
top  to  bottom  with  wealth  and  industry,  and  reflection ; 
when  every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class, 
is  Jcommunicated  on  the  instant  to  all  the  rest, — and 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes  an 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses 
a  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its 
rulers,  —  then  the  substantial  power  of  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  Nation  at  large ;  or  at  least 
in  those  individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good-Avill  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of  them ; — and 
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the  ultimate  check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  comes 
to  consist  in  the  general  unwillingness  of  The  People  to 
comply  with  those  orders,  which,  if  at  all  united  in  their 
resolution,  they  may  now  effectually  disobey  and  resist. 
This  check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to 
be  applied  for  the  general  good ;  and,  though  the  same 
in  substance  with  those  which  have  been  already  consi- 
dered, namely,  the  refusal  of  those  in  whom  the  real 
power  is  vested,  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes 
which  they  do  not  approve,  is  yet  infinitely  more  bene- 
ficial in  its  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
fortunate  position  of  those  to  whom  that  power  now 
belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  Kings  have  no  power  of  their  own  ; 
and  that,  even  in  the  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the 
mere  organs  or  directors  of  that  power  which  they  who 
truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  the 
nation  may  choose  to  put  at  their  disposal ;  and  are  at  all 
times,  and  under  every  form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under 
the  control  of  that  only  virtual  and  effective  power. 
There  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing,  as  an  unli- 
mited monarchy ;  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  poten- 
tially either  more  or  less  limited  than  every  other.  All 
kings  must  act  by  the  consent  of  that  order  or  portion 
of  the  nation  which  can  really  command  all  the  rest, 
and  may  generally  do  whatever  these  substantial  masters 
do  not  disapprove  of:  But  as  it  is  their  power  which  is 
truly  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an  identical  propo- 
sition to  say,  that  where  they  are  clearly  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  the  king  has  no  means  whatever  of 
asserting  the  slightest  authority.  This  is  the  universal 
law  indeed  of  all  governments ;  and  though  the  different 
constitution  of  society,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling 
power,  the  principles  which  regulate  its  operation  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all.  There  is  no  room,  therefore, 
for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control  on 
the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be ;  be- 
cause, as  the  power  really  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  in- 
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alienably  to  the  stronger  part  of  the  nation  itself,  whether 
it  derive  that  strength  from  discipline,  talents,  numbers, 
or  situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercised  at 
his  instigation,  without  the  concurrence,  or  acquiescence 
at  least,  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  Monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  species  of  Political  power ;  and,  abstract  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  far  to  settle  all  con- 
troversies as  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  clearlv  in  mind  in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical 
views  of  the  subject.  For,  though  what  we  have  now 
said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to  the  predominant 
mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every  commu- 
nity, and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the 
public  authority  in  the  direction  of  its  interests  and 
inclinations,  be  unquestionably  true  in  itself ;  it  is  still 
of  infinite  importance  to  consider  what  provisions  are 
made  by  the  form  of  the  government,  or  what  is  called 
its  Constitution,  for  the  ready  operation  of  those  in- 
terests and  inclinations  upon  the  immediate  agents  of 
the  public  authority.  That  they  will  operate  with  full 
effect  in  the  long-run,  whether  those  provisions  be 
good  or  bad,  or  whether  there  be  any  such  provision 
formally  recognised  in  the  government  or  not,  we  take 
to  be  altogether  indisputable :  But,  in  the  one  case,  they 
will  operate  only  after  long  intervals  of  suffering, — and 
by  means  of  much  suffering ;  whUe,  on  the  other,  they 
wQl  be  constantly  and  almost  insensibly  in  action,  and 
will  correct  the  first  declination  of  the  visible  index  of 
public  authority,  from  the  natural  line  of  action  of  the 
radical  power  of  which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  ra- 
ther will  prevent  any  sensible  variation  or  disconformity 
in  their  respective  movements.  The  whole  difference, 
indeed,  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government,  appears 
to  us  to  consist  in  this  particular,  viz.  in  the  greater 
or  the  less  facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the 
gradual  and  steady  operation  of  the  substantial  rower 
of  the  community  upon  its  constituted  Authorities ; 
while  the  freedom,  again,  and  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  this  substantial 
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power  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller,  and  a  more 
or  less  moral  and  instructed  part  of  the  whole  society — 
a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  form  or  name  of  the 
government,  and  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
progress  which  the  society  itself  has  made  in  civilisation 
and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments 
— a  ferocious  despotism,  such  as  that  of  Morocco — ^where 
an  Emperor,  in  concert  with  a  banditti  of  armed  ruffians, 
butchers,  plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole  unarmed 
population, — the  check  to  the  monarchical  power  is  com- 
plete, even  there,  in  the  disobedience  or  dissatisfaction  of 
the  banditti ;  although,  from  the  character  of  that  body, 
it  affi)rds  but  little  protection  to  the  community,  and,  from 
the  want  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systematic 
operation,  can  scarcely  ever  be  applied,  even  for  its  own 
objects,  but  with  irreparable  injury  to  both  the  parties 
concerned.  As  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the 
general  sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery  can  be  collected, 
upon  any  proposed  measures  of  their  leader,  or  the  mo- 
ment ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  ex- 
ceeds that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin  to  act  till 
his  outrages  have  gone  far  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  decide  their  resistance ;  and  accordingly,  he  on  the  one 
hand,  goes  on  decapitating  and  torturing,  for  months  after 
all  the  individuals,  by  whose  consent  alone  he  was  enabled 
to  take  this  amusement,  were  truly  of  opinion  that  it 
should  have  been  discontinued;  and,  on  the  other,  receives 
the  intimation  at  last,  not  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance, 
upon  which  he  might  amend,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  bow- 
string, a  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus, 
from  the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  individuals  possessing  the  actual  power 
of  the  state,  or  for  communicating  them  to  the  individual 
appointed  to  Administer  it,  infinite  evils  result  to  both 
parties.  The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppressions  before 
they  feel  such  confidence  in  their  unanimity  as  to  inter- 
fere at  all ;  and  then,  they  do  it  at  last,  in  the  form  of 
brutal  violence  and  vindictive  infliction.  Every  admoni- 
tion, in  short,  given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded  by 
their  suffering,  and  followed  by  his  death ;  and  everj^  appli- 
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cation  of  the  check  which  nature  itself  has  provided  for 
the  abuse  of  all  delegated  power,  is  accompanied  by  a 
total  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  the  hazard  of  a 
long  series  of  revolutionary  tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  Military  despotisms,  in  bar- 
barous and  uninstructed  communities.  When  they  get 
on  to  Feudal  aristocracies,  matters  are  a  little  mended ; 
both  by  the  transference  of  the  actual  power  to  a  larger 
and  worthier  body,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  sort 
of  machinery  or  contrivance,  however  rude,  to  ensure  or 
facilitate  the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible 
agents  of  the  government.  The  person  of  the  Sovereign 
is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  Council  or  parliament ; 
and  threats  and  remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him,  witli 
considerable  energy,  by  such  of  its  members  as  take 
offence  at  the  measures  he  proposes.  Such,  however,  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  means  devised  for  these  commu- 
nications, and  such  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  can  make  them  with  effect,  that 
this  necessaiy  operation  is  still  performed  in  a  very 
clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These  are  the  times, 
accordin^rly,  when  Barons  enter  their  protests,  by  openly 
wagin;r  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or  each  other;  and,  even 
when  they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves,  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling  or  enlightening 
their  monarch,  than  by  marching  down  in  amis  to 
■  Runnyniede,  and  compelling  him,  by  main  force,  and 
:  in  sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liber- 
ties. The  evils,  in  short,  are  the  same  in  substance  as 
in  tlie  sanguhiar)'  revolutions  of  Morocco.  The  mischief 
goes  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy  is  ai)[)lied ; 
and  the  remedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief:  Although, 
from  tlie  improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilization, 
the  ()Utrag(»s  unt  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and  enlight- 
ened times,  in  which  the  real  strength  and  power  of  the 
nation  is  s(»attered  pretty  widely  through  thii  whole  of 
its  })oi)ulation,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check  upon 
the  mi.^applieation  of  that  j>ower  nnist  arise  from  the 
dissatisfaction    of  that   great    body.     The   check   must 
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always  exist,  —  and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  operate 
with  sufficient  efficacy ;  but  the  safety  and  the  prompti- 
tude of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case  as  in  all  the 
others,  upon  the  natxire  of  the  contrivances  which  the 
Constitution  has  provided,  first,  for  collecting  and  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  that  great  and  miscellaneous 
aggregate  in  whom  the  actual  power  is  now  vested ;  and, 
secondly,  for  communicating  this  in  an  authentic  manner 
to  the  executive  officers  of  the  government.  The  most 
efiectual  and  complete  way  of  efiecting  this,  is  undoubt- 
edly by  a  Parliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent  pretty 
fairly  the  ^iews  of  all  the  considerable  classes  of  the 
people,  and  so  constituted  as  to  have  at  all  times  the 
means,  both  of  suggesting  those  views  to  the  executive, 
and  of  efiectually  checking  or  preventing  its  malversa- 
tions. Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state  will  always  be  exposed  to  considerable  ha- 
zard ;  and  the  danger  of  great  convulsions  will  unfor- 
tunately become  greater,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
body  of  the  people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 
Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  there  must  always  be  some  channels,  how- 
ever narrow  and  circuitous,  by  which  the  sense  of  the 
people  may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrators  of 
their  government.  The  channel  of  the  press,  for  ex- 
ample, and  of  general  literature — provincial  magistracies 
and  assemblies,  such  as  the  States  and  Parliaments  of  old 
France — even  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage  — 
the  pulpit  —  and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of  con- 
siderable a.ssemblages  for  deliberation  on  local  interests, 
election  to  local  offices,  or  for  mere  solemnity  and  usage 
of  festi^nty  —  which  must  exist  in  all  large,  ancient^ 
and  civilized  communities,  may  affi^rd  indications  of  that 
general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimately  govern  all 
things ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  observant  kings  and 
courtiers  how  far  the  true  possessors  of  the  national  power 
are  likely  to  sanction  any  of  its  proposed  applications. 
Where  those  indications,  however,  are  neglected  or  mis- 
construed, or  where,  from  other  circumstances,  institu- 
tions that  may  seem  better  contrived,  fail  either  to  repre- 
sent the  true  sense  of  the  ruling  j)art  of  the  community, 
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or  to  convince  the  Executive  magistrate  that  they  do 
represent  it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  intel- 
ligent countries,  the  most  hazardous  and  tremendous 
distractions  may  ensue; — such  distractions  as  broke  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this  country  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First  —  or  such  as  have  recently 
torn  in  pieces  the  frame  of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their 
consequences  still  threaten  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose  from 
nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  or  adequate 
contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  those 
holding  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation, — and  for  con- 
veying those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their 
authenticity,  to  the  actual  administrators  of  their  affairs. 
And  the  two  cases,  we  take  it,  were  more  nearly  alike 
than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  for  though  the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  of 
King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been  recognised  as  the 
vehicle  of  commanding  opinions,  nor  the  proper  organ  of 
that  great  body  to  whom  the  actual  power  of  the  State 
had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred.  The  Court 
still  considered  the  effectual  power  to  reside  in  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  by  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  sup- 
ported ;  and,  when  the  Parliament,  or  rather  the  House 
of  Commons,  spoke  in  name  of  the  People  of  England, 
thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a 
body  which  had  not  hitherto  advanced  any  such  authori- 
tative claims  to  attention.  It  refused,  therefore,  to  ac- 
knowledge this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State ;  and  was  only  undeceived  when  it  fell  before 
its  actual  exertion.  In  1  ranee  again,  the  error,  though 
more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same  nature.  The  admini- 
stration of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when 
the  Nobles  were  every  thing,  and  the  People  nothing ;  — 
though  the  people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  actually  become 
far  more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  in  in- 
telligence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  importance. 
The  Constitution,  however,  provided  no  means  for  the 
peaceable  but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to 
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the  official  rulers ;  or  for  the  gradual  development  of  the 
new  power  which  had  thus  been  generated  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  more  indirect 
indications  were  overlooked,  and  nothing  vielded  to  its 
accumulating  pressure,  till  it  overturned  tLe  throne,  — 
and  overwhelmed  with  its  wasteful  flood  the  whole 
ancient  institutions  of  the  countrv.  If  there  had  been 
any  provision  in  the  structure  of  the  government,  by 
which  the  increasing  power  of  the  lower  orders  had  been 
enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  constituted  authorities,  as  gradually  as  it  was  gene- 
rated, the  great  calamities  which  have  befallen  that  na- 
tion might  have  been  entirely  avoided, — the  condition  of 
the  monarchy  might  have  insensibly  accommodated  itself 
to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people, — and  a 
most  beneficial  alteration  might  have  taken  place  in  its 
administration,  without  any  shock  or  convulsion  in  any 
part  of  the  community.  For  want  of  some  such  pro- 
vision, however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of  the 
actual  power  of  the  people,  till  it  burst  in  thunder  on 
their  heads.  The  pent-up  vapours  disploded  with  the 
force  of  an  earthquake ;  and  those  very  elements  that 
would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
constitution  by  their  harmonious  combination,  crumbled 
its  whole  fabric  into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and  untem- 
pered  collision.  The  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio 
were  acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  most  polished 
and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe ;  —  and  from  the  very 
same  cause  —  the  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying,  con- 
stantly and  temperately  and  effectually,  the  sense  of 
those  who  possess  power,  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
direct  its  application ; — and  the  outrage  was  only  the 
greater  and  more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom 
this  power  was  diffused  was  larger,  and  the  period  of  its 
unsuspected  accumulation  of  longer  duration. 

The  great  jK)int,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authori- 
tative, and  an  uninterrupted  communication  between 
the  ostensible  administrators  of  the  national  power  and 
its  actual  constituents  and  depositories ;  and  the  cliief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  con-' 
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sists  in  the  degree  in  which  it  affords  the  means  of  such 
a  communication.     The  main  end  of  government,  to  be 
sure  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced ; 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  that  the 
hazards  of  sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of 
power,  is  a  much  greater  and  more  imminent  evil  than  a 
considerable  obstruction  in  the  making  or  execution  of 
the  laws ;  and  the  best  government  therefore  is,  not  that 
which  promises  to  make  the  best  laws,  and  to  enforce 
them  most  vigorously,  but  that  which  guards  best  against 
the  tremendous  conflicts  to  which  all  administrations  of 
government,  and  all  exercise  of  political  power  is  so  apt  to 
give  rise.    It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace 
of  society  against  those  disorders,  are  also,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  wise  and  efficient 
legislation.     But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  their 
negative  or  Preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast 
than  their  positive  and  active  ones ;  and  to  consider  a 
representative  legislature  as  incomparably  of  more  value, 
when  it  truly  enables  the  efficient  force  of  the  nation  to 
control  and  direct  the  executive,  than  when  it  merely 
enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilized  and 
enlightened  country,  the  actual  power  of  the  State  resides 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  among 
the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  different  ranks 
of  which  it  consists ;  and  consequently,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or 
happy,  unless  it  be  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  that  great  body ;  while  there  is  little  chance  of 
its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular, 
constant,  and  authentic  expression  of  their  sentiments, — 
to  which,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty,  as 
well  as  the  obvious  interest  of  the  executive  to  conform. 
A  Parliament,  therefore,  which  really  and  truly  repre- 
sents the  sense  and  opinions — we  mean  the  general  and 
mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting 
passions — of  the  efficient  body  of  the  people,  and  which 
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watches  over  and  eflFectually  controls  every  important 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  countr}^ 
like  this,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  Monarchy  itself, — much  more  even 
than  for  the  enactment  of  laws ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it 
varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control, 
will  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the 
government  be  endangered. 

But  then  comes  ^Ir.  Leckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal 
gentlemen,  from  Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that 
this  is  mere  treason  and  republicanism,  —  and  asking 
whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his  own  ? 
—  what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution 
if  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  added  to  the  end 
of  every  ministerial  majority? — and  how,  if  the  office  is 
thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can  ever  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  we  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarchy 
to  all  other  constitutions  ?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
these  questions ; — and  after  the  preceding  full  exposition 
of  our  premises,  we  think  they  may  be  answered  very 
briefly. 

In  ih^  first  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it 
can  be  seriously  maintained  that  any  national  or  salutary 
purpose  can  ever  be  served  by  recognising  the  private 
will  or  voice  of  the  Kang  as  an  individual,  as  an  element 
in  the  poUtical  government,  especially  in  an  Hereditary 
monarchy.  The  person  upon  whom  that  splendid  lot 
may  fall,  not  having  been  selected  for  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  any  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it, 
but  being  called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  have  less  talent  or  capacity  than 
any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have  made  their  own 
way  to  a  place  of  influence  or  authority  in  his  councils; 
and  his  voice  or  opinion  therefore,  considered  naturally 
and  in  itself,  must  be  of  less  value  or  intrinsic  authority 
than  that  of  any  other  person  in  high  office  under  him  ; 
And  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  tliis  Sovereign  may 
be  very  young  or  very  old  —  almost  an  idiot  —  almost  a 
madman  —  and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  lie  is  still  in 
the  full  possession  and  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  whole 
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authority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem  perfectly  extrava- 
gant to  maintain  that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the 
nation,  that  his  individual  wishes  or  opinions  should  be 
the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any  one  act  of  legislation 
or  national  policy.  —  Assuredly  it  is  not  for  his  wisdom 
or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and 
gratification,  that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  a  free  people ;  and  this  obvious  consider- 
ation alone  might  lead  us  at  once  to  the  true  end  and 
purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  English  Constitution 
recognise  the  individual  will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as 
little  as  reason  and  common  sense  can  require  it,  as  an 
integral  element  in  that  constitution.  It  declares  that 
the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be 
made  accountable  for  nothing  —  but  that  his  ministers 
and  advisers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  his  acts  without 
any  exception  —  or  at  least  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.  In  every  one  act  of 
his  peculiar  and  official  Prerogative,  in  which,  if  in  any 
thing,  his  individual  and  private  will  must  be  understood 
to  have  been  exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  tlie 
will  and  the  act  of  his  ministers.  The  king's  speech  — 
the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and  as  his  volun- 
tary act  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation  —  is  the  speech 
of  the  minister ;  and  as  such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and 
condemned  if  need  be,  by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty.  The  King's  personal 
answers  to  addresses — his  declarations  of  peace  or  war 
—  the  honours  he  personally  confers  —  the  bills  he  per- 
sonally passes  or  rejects  —  are  aU  considered  by  the 
Constitution  as  the  acts  only  of  his  counsellors.  It 
is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the  unquestion- 
able duty  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of 
their  propriety  —  to  complain  of  them  if  they  think 
them  inexpedient  —  to  get  them  rescinded  if  they  admit 
of  such  a  correction ;  and  at  all  events  to  prosecute, 
impeach,  and  punish  those  advisers  —  to  whom,  and 
not  to  the  Sovereign  in  whose  name  they  run,  they  are 
exclusively  attributed.     This  great   doctrine,  then,  of 
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ministerial  responsibility,  answers  the  first  question  of 
Mr.  Leckie  and  his  adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  sub- 
jecting the  personal  will  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign 
at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who  represent  the 
efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr.  Leckie  himself, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for  leaving  this  grand  feature  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  even  when  he  is  for  dispensing 
with  the  attendance  of  Parliaments ;  —  though,  to  be 
sure,  among  his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell 
us  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  it  could  be  enforced, 
after  the  abolition  of  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of 
the  constitution,  which  they  say  implies  that  the  will 
and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to  be  a  separate  and 
independent  element  in  the  government.  We  have  not 
left  ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  large ;  nor 
indeed  do  we  think  it  necessary ;  and  accordingly  we 
shall  make  but  two  remarks  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers 
ascribed  to  the  Sovereign,  in  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, are  not  supposed  to  be  vested  in  him  as  an  insulated 
and  independent  individual — but  in  him  as  guided  and 
con  substantiated  with  his  responsible  counsellors — that 
the  Khigj  in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the 
reigning  prince,  but  the  department  of  the  Executive 
government — the  whole  body  of  ministers  and  their  de- 
pendants— to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
dispatch,  the  initiative  of  many  important  measures  is 
entrusted ;  and  who  are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry 
on  business,  under  burden  of  their  responsibility  to  Par- 
liament, and  in  reliance  on  its  ultimate  support.  The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
possesses  exclusively  both  the  power  of  impeachment, 
and  the  power  of  granting  supplies ;  and  has  besides,  the 
most  natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that 
great  body  of  the  Nation,  in  whom  the  power  of  control 
over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  is  ultimately 
vested.  The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers 
in  that  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence 
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i?irhich  is  attached  to  its  situation.  If  it  is  successfully 
opposed  there,  it  would  for  the  most  part  be  infinitely 
dangerous  for  it  to  think  of  resisting  in  any  other  quarter. 
But  if  it  were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  refusing 
a  series  of  favourite  bills,  or  disregarding  an  unanimous 
address  of  the  Commons,  the  natural  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  Commons  would  retort,  by  exercising  their 
legal  privilege  of  withholding  the  supplies ;  and  as  things 
could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on  such  a  footing,  the 
King  must  either  submit  at  discretion,  or  again  bethink 
himself  of  raising  his  roval  standard  against  that  of  a 
Parliamentary  army.  The  general  view,  indeed,  which 
we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature  of  that  which  is 
called  the  power  of  the  Monarch,  is  enough  to  show, 
that  it  can  only  be  upon  the  very  unlikely,  but  not  im- 
possible supposition^  that  the  nominal  representatives  of 
the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their  true 
sentiments  than  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  it  can 
ever  be  safe  or  allowable  for  the  latter  to  refuse  imme- 
diate compliance  with  the  will  of  those  representatives. 

There  remains  then  but  one  other  question,  viz. 
Whether  we  are  really  for  reducing  the  King  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  ministerial 
majority,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatso- 
ever ;  and  whether,  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be 
any  use  in  the  institution  of  monarchy — as  the  minister, 
on  this  view  of  things,  must  be  regarded  as  the  real 
sovereign,  and  his  office  is  still  open  to  competition,  as 
the  reward  of  dangerous  and  disorderly  ambition  ?  Now, 
the  answer  to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  assumption  upon 
which  the  question  is  raised.  The  King,  upon  our 
view  of  his  office — which  it  has  been  seen  is  exactly 
that  taken  by  the  Constitution  —  would  still  hold,  in- 
disputably, the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  possess  a 
substantial  power,  not  only  superior  to  that  which  any 
minister  could  ever  obtain  under  him,  but  sufficient 
to  repress  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who,  under  any 
other  form  of  government,  might  be  tempted  to  aspire 
to  the  sovereignty.  The  king  of  England,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  a  perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet — and 
perpetually  the  First  Member  of  it.     No  disa\>\)To\ivx\k5\v 
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of  its  measures,  whether  expressed  by  votes  of  the 
Houses,  or  addresses  from  the  people,  can  turn  him  out 
of  his  situation ;  and  he  has  also  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing its  other  members ;  not  indeed  the  power  of  main- 
taining them  in  their  oflSices  against  the  sense  of  the 
nation — but  the  power  of  trying  the  experiment,  and 
putting  it  on  the  country  to  take  the  painful  and  diffi- 
cult step  of  insisting  on  their  removal.  If  he  have  any 
portion  of  ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  have, 
in  the  first  place,  aU  the  power  that  could  attach  to  a 
Perpetual  Minister — with  all  the  peculiar  influence  that 
is  inseparable  from  the  splendour  of  his  official  station : 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  not 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  other  members  of 
his  cabinet  at  his  pleasure,  at  least  to  choose,  at  his  own 
discretion,  among  all  who  are  not  upon  very  strong 
grounds  exceptionable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  private 
and  indi\ddual  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  separate  element  in  the  actual  legislation,  or 
administrative  government  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
must  in  all  cases  give  way  to  the  mature  sense  of  the 
nation,  we  shall  stiU  find,  that  his  place  is  conspicuously 
and  beyond  all  question  the  First  in  the  State,  and  that 
it  is  invested  with  quite  as  much  substantial  power  as  is 
necessary  to  maintain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of 
subordination.  To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail,  what  is  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  regal  power,  and  on  what  occasions 
the  necessary  checks  to  which  we  have  alluded  come  in 
to  control  it.  The  King,  then,  as  the  presiding  member 
of  the  cabinet,  can  not  only  resist,  but  suggest,  or  pro- 
pose, or  recommend  any  thing  which  he  pleases  for  the 
adoption  of  that  executive  council; — and  his  suggestions 
must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than  those  of  any 
other  person  of  the  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Such, 
indeecl,  are  the  indestructible  sources  of  influence  be- 
longing to  his  situation,  that,  if  he  be  only  compos 
mentis^  he  may  rely  upon  having  more  authoritv  than  any 
two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  individuals  with 
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whom  he  can  communicate ;  and  that  there  will  be  a  far 
greater  disposition  to  adopt  his  recommendations,  than 
those  of  the  wisest  and  most  popular  minister  that  the 
country  has  ever  seen.     He  may,  indeed,  be  outvoted 
even  in  the  cabinet; — the  absurdity  of  his  suggestions 
may  be  so  palpable,  or  their  danger  so  great,  that  no 
habitual  deference,  or  feeling  of  person^  dependence, 
may  be  sufficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on 
their  adoption.    This^  however,  we  imagine,  will  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  national  weakness  or 
hazard ;  and  is,  indeed,  an  accident  that  may  befal  any 
sovereign,  however  absolute — since  the  veriest  despot 
cannot  work  without  tools — and  even  a  militaiy  sove- 
reign at  the  head  of  his  army,  must  submit  to  abandon 
any  scheme  which  that  army  positively  refuses  to  exe- 
cute.    If  he  is  baffled  in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  Kmg 
of  England  may  in  general  repeat  the  experiment  in 
another ;  and  change  his  counsellors  over  and  over,  till 
he  find  some  who  are  more  courageous  or  more  com- 
plying. 

But,  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces: — the  Par- 
liament also  may  no  doubt  oppose,  and  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project.  The  Cabinet  may  be  outvoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  its  other  members  may  be  dis- 
placed by  votes  of  that  House.  The  minister  who  had 
escaped  being  dismissed  by  the  King  through  his  com- 
pliance with  the  Royal  pleasure,  may  be  dismissed  fm' 
that  compliance,  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature.  But 
the  Sovereign,  with  whom,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
objectionable  measure  originated,  is  not  dismissed ;  and 
may  not  only  call  another  minister  to  his  councils  to  try 
this  same  measure  a  second  time,  but  may  himself  dis- 
miss  the  parliament  by  which  it  had  been  censured ;  and 
submit  its  proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  another 
assembly !  We  really  cannot  see  any  want  of  effective 
power  in  such  an  order  of  things ;  nor  comprehend  how 
the  royal  authority  is  rendered  altogether  nugatory  and 
subordinate,  merely  by  requiring  it  to  have  ultimately 
the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  last  stage  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  will  clear  all 
the  rest. 

The  King's  measure  may  triumph  in  parliament  as 
well  as  in  the  council — and  yet  it  may  be  resisted  by 
the  Nation.  The  parliament  may  be  outvoted  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  in  the  parliament ;  and  if 
the  measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  after  all  these 
tests  of  its  safety,  be  not  abandoned,  the  most  dreadful 
consequences  may  ensue.  If  addresses  and  clamours  are 
disregarded,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms ;  and  an  open 
civil  war  be  left  again  to  determine,  whether  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large  be,  or  be  not,  resolutely  against  its 
adoption.  This  last  species  of  check  on  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign,  no  political  arrangement,  and  no  change  in 
the  constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent ;  and  as  all  the 
other  checks  of  which  we  have  spoken  refer  ultimately 
to  tliis,  so,  the  defence  of  their  necessity  and  justice  is 
complete,  when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  to  this  last  extremity  —  and,  by 
enabUng  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress  pernicious 
counsels  in  the  outset,  through  the  safe  and  pacific  chan- 
nels of  the  cabinet  and  the  parliament,  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  resisting  them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  expe- 
dient of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy,  attempt  to 
act  against  the  sense  of  the  commanding  part  of  the 
population,  he  will  inevitably  be  resisted  and  overthrown. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy ;  but  a  ne- 
cessary result  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  of  the 
power  of  which  he  is  the  administrator — or  rather  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  But  that  form  of  mo- 
narchy is  the  worst — both  for  the  monarch  and  for  the 
people — which  exposes  him  the  most  to  the  shock  of  such 
ultimate  resistance;  and  that  is  the  best,  which  inter- 
poses the  greatest  number  of  intermediate  bodies  between 
the  oppressive  purpose  of  the  king  and  his  actual  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  execution, — which  tries  the  projected 
measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of  selected  samples  of 
the  public  sense,  before  it  comes  into  collision  with  its 
general  mass, — and  affords  the  most  opportunities  for 
retreat,  and  the  best  cautions  for  advance,  before  the 
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battle  is  actually  joined.  The  cabinet  is  presumed  to 
know  more  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  than  the 
king ; — and  the  parliament  to  know  more  than  the  cabi- 
net. Both  these  bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather 
more  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  than  the 
great  body  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore,  whatever  sug- 
gestions of  his  are  ultimately  rejected  in  those  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  must  be  held  to  be  such  as  would  have 
been  still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
By  rejecting  them  there,  however,  by  silent  votes  or 
clamorous  harangues,  the  nation  is  saved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  rejecting  them,  by  actual  resistance  and  insur- 
rection in  the  field.  The  person  and  the  office  of  the 
monarch  remain  untouched,  and  imtainted  for  all  pur- 
poses of  good ;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  is  main- 
tained, and  its  rights  asserted,  without  any  turbulent 
exertion  of  its  power.  The  whole  frame  and  machinery 
of  the  constitution,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  fix)m  dashing 
itself  to  pieces  against  the  more  radical  power  of  the 
people:  and  those  institutions  that  are  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  Avithin 
too  narrow  limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards  and 
protectors,  by  providing  for  the  timely  and  peaceful 
operation  of  that  great  controlling  power,  which  it  could 
only  elude  for  a  season,  at  the  expense  of  much  certain 
misery  to  the  people,  and  the  hazard  of  final  destruction 
to  itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents,  can  see  no- 
thing of  all  this.  The  facility  of  casting  down  a  single 
tyrant,  we  have  already  seen,  is  one  of  the  prime  advan- 
tages which  he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  simple 
monarchy;  —  and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of  kingly 
power  enamoured  of  the  uncourtly  doctrine  of  resistance, 
that  he  not  only  recognises  it  as  a  familiar  element  in 
the  constitution,  but  lays  it  down  in  express  terms,  that 
it  affords  the  only  remedy  for  all  political  corruption. 
"  History,"  he  observes,  "  has  furnished  us  with  no 
example  of  the  reform  of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
government,  but  either  from  intestine  war^  or  conquest 
from  without.     Thus,  the  objection  against  a  «\Ta^\^ 
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monarchy,  because  there  is  no  remedy  for  its  abuse, 
holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  against  any 
other  form.  Each  is  borne  with,  as  long  as  possible; 
and  when  the  evil  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation 
either  rises  against  it^  or,  not  having  the  means  of  so 
doing,  sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of  policy;  on 
the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  the  chief  use  of  a  free  con- 
stitution is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  dreadful 
extremities  ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good  admi- 
nistration of  law,  to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth,  than  in 
the  security  it  affords  against  such  a  melancholy  alterna- 
tive. To  some,  we  know,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  spectacle  of  long-established  despotisms,  the  hazards 
of  such  a  terrific  regeneration  appear  distant  and  incon- 
siderable ;  and,  if  they  could  only  prolong  the  intervals 
of  patient  submission,  and  polish  away  some  of  the 
harsher  features  of  oppression,  they  imagine  a  state  of 
things  would  result  more  tranquil  and  desirable  than 
can  ever  be  presented  by  the  eager  and  salutary  con- 
tentions of  a  free  government.  To  such  persons  we 
shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  first,  that 
though  the  body  of  the  people  may  indeed  be  kept  in 
brutish  subjection  for  ages,  where  the  state  of  society, 
as  to  intelligence  and  property,  is  such  that  the  actual 
power  and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few 
bands  of  disciplined  troops,  this  could  never  be  done 
in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent  wealth,  very  gene- 
rally given  to  reading  and  reflection,  and  knit  together 
in  all  its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication 
and  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy ;  and  least  of 
all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation  already  accustomed  to 
the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  freedom,  and  regarding  the 
safe  and  honourable  struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to 
maintain  in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and  de- 
lightful of  its  exercises.  The  other  remark  is,  that  even 
if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  rivet  and  shackle  down 
an  enlightened  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sub- 
mit for  some  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of 
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arbitrary  power,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  sub- 
mission is  itself  an  evil — and  an  evil  only  inferior  to 
those  through  which  it  must  ultimately  seek  its  relief. 
If  any  form  of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  from 
terrible  convulsions  as  a  regulated  freedom,  it  would  not 
cease  for  that  to  be  a  far  less  desirable  condition  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a  whole  nation  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true  means  of 
their  happiness  than  the  single  opinion  even  of  a  patriotic 
king,  so  it  must  be  right  and  reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that 
his  opinion  should  give  way  to  theirs ;  and  that  a  power 
should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily exist,  to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged 
inconsistency  and  fluctuation  of  all  pubUc  councils  that 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  popular  assemblies,  and 
on  the  unprincipled  violence  of  the  factions  to  which 
they  are  said  to  give  rise.  The  first  of  these  topics, 
however,  need  not  detain  us  long.  If  it  be  meant,  that 
errors  in  public  measures  are  more  speedily  detected, 
and  more  certainly  repaired,  when  they  are  maturely 
and  freely  discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent  of 
a  nation,  than  when  they  are  left  to  the  blind  guidance  of 
the  passions  or  conceit  of  an  individual ; — if  it  be  meant, 
that,  under  a  Simple  monarchy,  we  should  have  persevered 
longer  and  more  steadily  in  the  principles  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  of  Cathohc  Proscription,  and  of  the  Orders  in 
Council :  —  then  we  cheerfully  admit  the  justice  of  the 
charge — we  readily  yield  to  tnose  governments  the  praise 
of  such  consistency  and  such  perseverance  —  and  offer  no 
apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to  wisdom,  and  from 
cruelty  to  mercy,  which  is  produced  by  the  variableness 
of  a  free  constitution.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  abso- 
lute monarch  keei)S  the  faith  which  he  pledges  more 
religiously  than  a  free  people,  or  that  he  is  less  liable  to 
sudden  and  capricious  variations  in  his  policy,  we  posi- 
tively deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boldly 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  history  for  its  confutation. 
W  hat  nation,  we  should  hke  to  know,  ever  stood  half  so 
high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of  good  faith  and 
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inviolable  fidelity  to  its  allies  ?  Or  in  what  instance  has 
the  national  honour  been  impeached,  by  the  refiisal  of 
one  set  of  ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  their  predecessors? — With  regard  to  mere  ca- 
price and  inconsistency  again,  will  it  be  seriously  main- 
tained, that  councils,  depending  upon  the  individual  will 
of  an  absolute  sovereign — who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller — are  more  likely  to  be  stea- 
dily and  wisely  pursued,  than  those  that  are  taken  up  by 
a  set  of  experienced  statesmen,  under  the  control  of  a 
vigilant  and  intelligent  public?  It  is  not  by  mere 
popular  clamour — by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  igno- 
rant and  disorderly  mob  —  but  by  the  deep,  the  slow, 
and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  nation 
are  ultimately  guided.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal 
of  a  rabble  —  what  rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant, 
so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false,  and  empty  of  all  energy 
of  purpose  or  principle,  as  the  rabble  that  invests  the 
palaces  of  arbitrary  kings — the  favourites,  the  mis- 
tresses, the  pandars,  the  flatterers  and  intriguers,  who 
succeed  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crumbling  soil  of 
his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dispose  of  all  that  ought  to 
be  at  the  command  of  wisdom  and  honour  ? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our  own  day, 
will  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
simple  monarchies  of  Europe  has  afibrded  us,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  any  such  lessons  of  steady  and  unwaver- 
ing policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  o^vn  democratical 
inconstancy?  What,  during  that  period,  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  —  of  Russia  —  of  Austria  herself — 
of  every  state,  in  short,  that  has  not  been  terrified  into 
constancy  by  the  constant  dread  of  French  violence  ? 
And  where,  during  all  that  time,  are  we  to  look  for  any 
traces  of  manly  finnness,  but  in  the  conduct  and  councils 
of  the  only  nation  whose  measures  were  at  all  controlled 
by  the  influence  of  popular  sentiments  ?  If  that  nation 
too  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  charge  of  vacilla- 
tion —  if  she  did  fluctuate  between  designs  to  restore  the 
Bourbons,  and  to  enrich  herself  by  a  share  of  their  spoils 
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—  if  she  did  contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith  and 
her  humanity,  by  encouraging  and  deserting  the  party 
of  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendee  —  if  she  did  waver  and 
wander  from  expeditions  into  Flanders  to  the  seizure  of 
West  Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to  extirpate 
Jacobinism  to  missions  courting  its  alliance  —  will  any 
man  pretend  to  say,  that  these  signs  of  infirmity  of 
purpose  were  produced  by  yielding  to  the  varying  im- 
pulses of  popular  opinions,  or  the  alternate  preponder- 
ance of  hostile  factions  in  the  state  ?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  all  occurred  during  that 
lamentable  but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm  ex- 
cited by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in  a  manner 
extinguished  the  constitutional  spirit  of  party,  and  com- 
posed the  salutary  conflicts  of  the  nation  —  that  they 
occurred  in  the  first  ten  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  adminis- 
tration, when  opposition  was  almost  extinct,  and  when 
the  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  days 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its 
administration  approached  very  nearly  to  that  of  an 
arbitrary  monarchy  ? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissensions,  it  is 
now  too  late  for  us  to  enter  at  large;  —  and  indeed 
when  we  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  has  written  upon 
that  subject,*  we  do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments. 
Parties  are  necessary  in  all  free  governments  —  and  are 
indeed  the  characteristics  by  which  such  governments 
may  be  known.  One  party,  that  of  the  Rulers  or  the 
Court,  is  necessarily  formed  and  disciplined  from  the 
permanence  of  its  chief,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  in- 
terests it  has  to  maintain ;  —  the  party  in  Opposition, 
therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same  way.  When 
bad  men  combine,  good  men  must  unite : — and  it  would 
not  be  less  hopeless  for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to 
take  the  field  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a 
regular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to  think  of 

*  See  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents." 
Sub  initio  —  et  passim. 
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opposing  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  by  their  sepa- 
rate and  uncombined  exertions.  As  to  the  lengths 
which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  support  of  the 
common  cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to 
submit  his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense  of  his  as- 
sociates, it  does  not  apjxjarto  us — though  casuists  may 
varnish  over  dishonour,  and  purists  startle  at  shadows 
—  either  that  any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  often 
at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blameable  excess  in  the 
maxims  upon  which  the  great  parties  of  this  country 
have  been  generally  conducted.  The  leading  principle 
is,  that  a  man  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  party  to 
which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  the  country, 
and  that  more  substantial  good  will  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  its  coming  into  power,  than  from  the  success  of 
any  other  body  of  men  whose  success  is  at  all  within  the 
limits  of  probability.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  he 
will  support  that  party  in  all  things  which  he  approves — 
in  all  things  that  are  indifferent-.-and  even  in  some  things 
which  he  partly  disapproves,  provided  they  neither 
touch  the  honour  and  vital  mterests  of  the  country,  nor 
imply  any  breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality.  — 
Upon  the  same  principle  he  will  attack  not  only  all  that 
he  individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  tne  adver- 
sary, but  all  that  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable 
enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it  afford  an  opportunity 
to  weaken  this  adversary  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to  in- 
crease the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power 
from  which  alone  he  sincerely  believes  that  any  sure  or 
systematic  good  is  to  be  expected.  Farther  than  this 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or  respectable  fol- 
lowers of  any  considerable  party,  intentionally  allow 
themselves  to  go.  Their  zeal,  indeed,  and  the  heats  and 
passions  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  may 
sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for  which  an  im- 
partial spectator  cannot  find  this  apolog}^ : — but  to  their 
o^vn  consciences  and  honour  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
generally  stand  acquitted ;  —  and,  on  the  score  of  duty 
or  morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  human 
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beings.  For  the  baser  retainers  of  the  party  indeed  — 
those  marauders  who  follow  in  the  rear  of  every  army, 
not  for  battle  but  for  booty  —  who  concern  themselves 
in  no  way  about  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  fair- 
ness of  the  field  —  who  plunder  the  dead,  and  butcher 
the  wounded,  and  desert  the  unprosperous  and  betray 
the  daring ;  — for  those  wretches  who  truly  belong  to  no 
party,  and  are  a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  we 
shall  assuredly  make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any  mea- 
sures of  toleration.  The  spirit  by  which  they  are  actu- 
ated is  the  very  opposite  of  that  spirit  which  is  generated 
by  the  parties  of  a  free  people ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
among  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  per- 
sons, after  they  have  served  their  purpose  by  a  pretence 
of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately  found  to  range  them- 
selves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  have  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire 
to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival  party ;  —  though  we  freely 
admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that 
might  be  devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted 
in  such  an  endeavour.  This,  however,  is  unavoidable — 
nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  those  discussions,  which  are 
really  necessary  to  expose  the  dangers  or  absurdity  of 
the  practical  measures  proposed  by  a  party,  from  those 
which  have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose  it  to  ge- 
neral ridicule  or  odium.  This  too,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  a  point  in  which  the  country  has  a 
still  deeper,  though  a  more  indirect  interest  than  in  the 
former ;  since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system 
that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of  men 
fundamentally  corrupt  and  incapable  removed.  If  the 
time  be  well  spent,  therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  pre- 
venting or  palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or 
oppression,  it  is  unpossible  to  grudge  that  by  which  the 
spring  and  the  fountain  of  all  such  acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult — the  disorder — the  danger 
to  'public  peace  —  the  vexation  and  discomfort  which 
certain  sensitive  persons  and  great  lovers  of  tranquillity 
represent  as  the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we 
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cannot  help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  their 
delicacy  or  their  timidity.  What  they  look  upon  as  a 
frightful  commotion  of  the  elements,  we  consider  as  no 
more  than  a  wholesome  agitation;  and  cannot  help 
regarding  the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged 
by  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  opinions,  as  an  invigo- 
rating and  not  ungenerous  exercise.  What  serious 
breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it  occasioned  ?  —  to  what 
insurrections,  or  conspiracies,  or  proscriptions  has  it 
ever  given  rise  ?  —  what  mob  even,  or  tumult,  has  been 
excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
state,  suice  their  contention  has  been  open,  and  their 
weapons  appointed,  and  their  career  marked  out  in  the 
free  lists  of  the  constitution  ?  —  Suppress  these  conten- 
tions, indeed  —  forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up  these 
lists,  and  you  will  have  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
enough. — These  are  the  short-sighted  fears  of  tyrants. 
— The  dissensions  of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives 
and  not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder  —  and  the 
noises  which  make  the  weak-hearted  tremble,  are  but 
the  natural  murmurs  of  those  mighty  and  mingling  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion,  which  are  destined  to  fertilize 
and  unite  the  country,  and  can  never  become  dangerous 
till  an  attempt  is  made  to  obstruct  their  course,  or  to 
disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  absolute  monarchy ;  —  and  we 
are  tempted  to  follow  his  example,  by  concluding  with  a 
dry  catalogue  of  the  advantages  of  free  government  — 
each  of  which  would  require  a  chapter  at  least  as  long 
as  that  which  we  have  now  bestowed  upon  one  of  them. 
Next,  then,  to  that  of  its  superior  security  from  great 
reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
at  sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  that 
pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  superior  Happiness  which 
it  confers  upon  all  the  individuals  who  Uve  under  it. 
The  consciousness  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  en- 
joyment in  itself.  —  The  occupation  it  aflFords  —  the  im- 
portance it  confers  —  the  excitement  of  intellect,  and 
the  elevation  of  spirit  which  it  implies,  are  all  elements 
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of  happiness  peculiar  to  this  condition  of  society,  and 
quite  separate  and  independent  of  the  external  advan- 
tages with  which  it  may  be  attended.  In  the  second 
place,  however,  liberty  makes  men  more  Industrious,  and 
consequently  more  generally  prosperous  and  Wealthy ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  them 
more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  procure,  and 
that  the  resources  of  the  State  are  greater  for  all  public 
purposes.  In  the  third  place,  it  renders  men  more 
Valiant  and  high-minded,  and  also  promotes  the  deve- 
lopment of  Genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  unbounded 
career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every  individual 
in  the  land,  and  by  the  natural  eflFect  of  all  sorts  of  in- 
tellectual or  moral  excitement  to  awaken  all  sorts  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  capabilities.  In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  Patient,  and  docile,  and  Resolute 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  public  object ;  and  consequently 
both  makes  their  chance  of  success  greater,  and  enables 
them  to  make  much  greater  eflForts  in  every  way,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No  slaves 
could  ever  have  undergone  the  toils  to  which  the  Spar- 
tans or  the  Romans  tasked  themselves  for  the  good  or 
the  glory  of  their  country ;  —  and  no  tyrant  could  ever 
have  extorted  the  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land have  voluntarily  assessed  themselves  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  These  are  among  the  positive 
advantages  of  freedom ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief 

advantages But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and 

last  place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  free  govern- 
ment by  which  men  can  be  secured  from  those  arbitrary 
invasions  of  their  Persons  and  Properties  —  those  cruel 
persecutions,  oppressive  imprisonments,  and  lawless  exe- 
cutions, which  no  formal  code  can  prevent  an  absolute  mo- 
narch from  regarding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and, 
above  aU,  from  those  provincial  exactions  and  oppressions, 
and  those  universal  Insults,  and  Contumelies,  and  Indig- 
nities, by  which  the  inferior  minions  of  power  spread 
misery  and  degradation  among  the  whole  mass  of  every 
people  which  has  no  political  independence. 
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(April,  1814.) 

A  Song  of  Triumph.     By  W.  Sotheby,  Esq.     8vo.    London : 

1814. 

VActe  Coiistitutionnel,  en  la  Seance  du  9  Avrilf  1814.     8vo. 

Londres:  1814. 

Of  Bonaparte,  the  Bourbons^  and  the  Necessity  of  rallying  round 
our  legitimate  Princes^  for  the  Happiness  of  France  and  of 
Europe.    By  F.  A.  Chateaubriand.    8vo.   London:  1814.* 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if  pages  dedicated 
like  ours  to  topics  of  present  interest,  and  the  discussions 
of  the  passing  hour,  should  be  ushered  into  the  world  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  without  some  stamp  of  that  com- 
mon joy  and  anxious  emotion  with  which  the  wonderful 
events  of  the  last  three  months  are  still  filling  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  such  a  situation,  it  must  be 
difficult  for  any  one  who  has  the  means  of  being  heard, 

*  This,  1  am  afraid,  will  now  be  thought  to  be  too  much  of  a  mere 
"  Song  of  Triumph ; "  or,  at  least,  to  be  conceived  throughout  in  a  far 
more  sanguine  spirit  than  is  consistent  either  with  a  wise  observation 
of  passing  events,  or  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature:  And,  havjng  certainly  been  written  under  that  prevailing  excite- 
ment, of  which  1  chiefly  wish  to  preserve  it  as  a  memorial,  1  have  no 
doubt  that,  to  some  extent,  it  is  so.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  was  written  immediately  after  the  first  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons;  and  before  the  startling  drama  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  its 
grand  catastrophe  at  Waterloo,  had  dispelled  the  first  wholesome  fears  of 
the  Allies,  or  sown  the  seeds  of  more  bitter  ranklings  and  resentments  in 
the  body  of  the  French  people  :  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  so  written, 
before  the  many  lawless  invasions  of  national  independence,  and  broken 
promises  of  Sovereigns  to  their  subjects,  which  have  since  revived  that 
distrust,  wliich  both  nations  and  philosophers  were  then,  perhaps,  but 
too  ready  to  renounce.  And  after  all,  I  must  say,  that  an  attentive 
reader  may  find,  even  in  this  strain  of  good  auguries,  both  such  traces 
of  misgivings,  and  such  iteration  of  anxious  warnings,  as  to  save  me 
from  the  imputation  of  having  merely  predicted  a  Millennium. 
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to  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments :  But 
to  us,  whom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  entire 
sympathy  of  all  our  countiymen,  the  temptation,  we 
own,  is  irresistible ;  and  the  good-natured  part  of  our 
readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our  sim- 
plicity, than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when  we  add,  that 
we  have  sometimes  permitted  ourselves  to  fancy  that,  if 
any  copy  of  these  our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to 
another  generation,  it  may  be  thought  curious  to  trace 
in  them  the  first  effects  of  events  that  are  probably  des- 
tined to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeeding  centuries,  and  to 
observe  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  the  minds 
of  contemporaries,  by  those  mighty  transactions,  which 
will  appear  of  yet  greater  moment  in  the  eyes  of  a  dis- 
tant posterity.  We  are  still  too  near  that  great  image 
of  Deliverance  and  Reform  which  the  Genius  of  Europe 
has  just  set  up  before  us,  to  discern  with  certainty  its 
just  lineaments,  or  construe  the  true  character  of  the 
Aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  futurity !  We  see 
enough,  however,  to  fill  us  with  innumerable  feelings, 
and  the  germs  of  many  high  and  anxious  speculations. 
The  feelings,  we  are  sure,  are  in  unison  with  all  that 
exists  around  us ;  and  we  reckon  therefore  on  more  than 
usual  indulgence  for  the  speculations  into  which  they 
may  expand. 

ThQ  first  and  predominant  feeling  which  rises  on  con 
templating  the  scenes  that  have  just  burst  on  our  view, 
is  that  of  deep-felt  gratitude  and  delight, — for  the  libe- 
ration of  so  many  oppressed  nations,  —  for  the  cessation 
of  bloodshed  and  fear  and  misery  over  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  civilized  world, — and  for  the  enchanting, 
though  still  dim  and  uncertain  prospect  of  long  peace 
and  measureless  improvement,  which  seems  at  last  to  be 
opening  on  the  suflFering  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  very 
novelty  of  such  a  state  of  thmgs,  which  could  be  known 
only  by  description  to  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
generation — the  suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  con- 
trast which  it  forms  with  the  anxieties  and  alarms  to 
which  it  has  so  immediately  succeeded,  all  concur  most 
powerfully  to  enhance  its  vast  intrinsic  attractions.     It 
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has  come  upon  the  world  like  the  balmy  air  and  flushing 
verdure  of  a  late  spring,  after  the  dreary  chills  of  a  long 
and  interminable  winter ;  and  the  refreshing  sweetness 
with  which  it  has  visited  the  earth,  f^els  like  Elysium  to 
those  who  have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempests 
it  has  banished. 

We  have  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  the  riches  of  the 
harvest  "vvill  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  this  early 
promise.  All  the  periods  in  which  human  society  and 
human  intellect  have  been  known  to  make  great  and 
memorable  advances,  have  followed  close  upon  periods  of 
general  agitation  and  disorder.  Men's  minds,  it  would 
appear,  must  be  deeply  and  roughly  stirred,  before  they 
become  prolific  of  great  conceptions,  or  vigorous  re- 
solves ;  and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentation  must  per- 
vade and  agitate  the  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it  with 
that  kindly  warmth,  by  which  alone  the  seeds  of  genius 
and  improvement  can  be  expanded.  The  fact^  at  all 
events,  is  abundantly  certain ;  and  may  be  accounted  for, 
we  conceive,  without  mystery,  and  without  metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  religion — or 
any  thing  else  that  gives  rise  to  general  and  long-con- 
tinued contention,  naturally  produces  a  prevailing  dis- 
dain of  authority,  and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders 
of  the  fray, — together  with  a  kindling  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  development  of  intellect  in  a  great  multitude  of 
persons,  who,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  vegetated 
stupidly  in  the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed  them. 
Power  and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life,  are  then  brought  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  community ;  and  that  vivifying 
spirit  of  ambition,  which  is  the  true  source  of  all  im- 
provement, instead  of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points 
on  the  summit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  portion  of 
its  frame.  Much  extravagance,  and,  in  all  probability, 
nmch  guilt  and  much  misery,  result,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  this  sudden  extrication  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in 
places  where  they  can  as  yet  have  no  legitimate  issue, 
or  points  of  application.  But  the  contending  elements 
at  last  find  their  spheres,  and  their  balance.     The  dis- 
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order  ceases ;  but  the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes 
that  had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by  dan- 
gerous passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all  relapse 
into  their  original  torpor,  when  their  passions  are  allayed 
and  their  illusions  dispelled.  There  is  a  great  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
community ;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity  which  at 
first  convulsed  the  state  by  their  unmeasured  and  misdi- 
rected exertions,  ultimately  bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a 
more  enlightened  and  less  intemperate  guidance.  If  we 
may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by  that 
of  the  disorder  which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  be  too  san- 
guine in  our  calculations  of  the  happiness  that  awaits 
the  rising  generation.  The  fermentation,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  has  been  long  and  violent  enough  to  extract 
all  the  virtue  of  all  the  ingredients  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  its  action ;  and  enough  of  scum  has  boiled 
over,  and  enough  of  pestilent  vapour  been  exhaled,  to 
afford  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  residuum  will  be 
both  ample  and  pure. 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the  prospect  of 
boundless  good,  be  the  first  feeling  that  is  excited  by  the 
scene  before  us,  the  second^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is 
a  stem  and  vindictive  joy  at  the  do^vnfal  of  the  Tyrant 
and  the  t3?Tanny  by  whom  that  good  had  been  so  long 
intercepted.  We  feel  no  compassion  for  that  man's  re- 
verses of  fortune,  whose  heart,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, was  steeled  against  that,  or  any  other  humanizing 
emotion.  He  has  fallen,  substantially,  without  the  pity, 
as  he  rose  "without  the  love,  of  any  portion  of  mankind ; 
and  the  admiration  which  was  excited  by  his  talents  and 
activity  and  success,  having  no  solid  stay  in  the  magna- 
nimity or  generosity  of  his  character,  has  been  turned, 
perhaps  rather  too  eagerly,  into  scorn  and  derision,  now 
that  he  is  deserted  by  fortune,  and  appears  mthout  ex- 
traordinary resources  in  the  day  of  his  calamity.  — We  do 
not  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  sanguinary  con- 
queror can  be  too  much  execrated,  or  too  little  respected 
by  mankind ;  but  the  popular  clamour,  at  this  moment, 
seems  to  us  to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very 
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dangerous  individual.  It  is  now  discovered,  it  seems, 
that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  common  sense  and  he  is 
accused  of  cowardice  for  not  killing  himself,  by  the  very 
persons  who  would  infallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his 
suicide,  as  a  clear  proof  of  weakness  and  folly.  History, 
we  think,  will  not  class  him  quite  so  low  as  the  English 
newspapers  of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be 
dreaded  and  condemned,  but  not,  assuredly,  to  be  despised 
by  men  of  ordinary  dimensions.  His  catastrophe,  so  fer 
as  it  is  yet  visible,  seems  unsuitable  indeed,  and  incon- 
gruous with  the  part  he  has  hitherto  sustained ;  but  we 
have  perceived  nothing  in  it  materially  to  alter  the  esti- 
mate which  we  formed  long  ago  of  ms  character.  He 
still  seems  to  us  a  man  of  consununate  conduct,  valour, 
and  decision  in  war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  the 
generous  or  social  vices  of  a  soldier  of  fortune; — of 
matchless  activity  indeed,  and  boundless  ambition,  but 
entirely  without  principle,  feeling,  or  affection; — sus- 
picious, vindictive,  and  overbearing ; — selfish  and  solitary 
in  all  his  pursuits  and  gratifications; — proud  and  over- 
weening, to  the  very  borders  of  insanity; — and  consi- 
dering at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  principles  of 
morality,  equally  beneath  his  notice  with  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  other  men. — Despising  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  pretensions,  and  pursuing,  with  implacable 
hatred,  all  who  presumed  to  resist  them,  he  seems  to 
have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confidence  in  his  own  fortune, 
and  contempt  for  mankind, — till  a  serious  check  from 
"without  showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and 
betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  which  reckoned 
only  on  prosperity. 

Over  the  downfal  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
world  should  rejoice;  and  his  downfal,  and  the  circum- 
stances Avith  which  it  has  been  attended,  seem  to  us  to 
hold  out  three  several  grounds  of  rejoicing. 

In  Xh^  first  place,  we  think  it  has  established  for  ever 
the  impracticability  of  any  scheme  of  xmiversal  domi- 
nion ;  and  proved,  that  Europe  possesses  suflicient  means 
to  maintain  and  assert  the  independence  of  her  several 
states,  in  despite  of  any  power  that  can  be  brought 
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against  them.  It  might  formerly  have  been  doubted,  — 
and  many  minds  of  no  abject  cast  were  depressed  with 
more  than  doubts  on  the  subject, — whether  the  undi- 
vided swav  which  Rome  exercised  of  old,  by  means  of 
superior  skill  and  discipline,  might  not  be  revived  in 
modem  times  by  arrangement,  activity,  and  intimida- 
tion,— and  whether,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  intelligence 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  the  ready  communication 
between  all  its  parts,  and  the  supposed  weight  of  its 
public  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or  two  great  king- 
doms might  not  subdue  all  the  rest,  by  rapidity  of 
movement  and  decision  of  conduct,  and  retain  them  in 
subjection  by  a  strict  system  of  disarming  and  espionage 
— by  a  constant  interchange  of  armies  and  stations — 
and,  in  short,  by  a  dexterous  and  alert  use  of  those  very 
means,  of  extensive  intelligence  and  communication, 
which  their  civilization  seemed  at  first  to  hold  out  as 
their  surest  protection.  The  experiment,  however,  has 
now  been  tried ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  can  never  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  one 
conquering  sovereign.  No  individual,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  will  ever  try  that  fatal  experiment  again,  with 
so  many  extraordinary  advantages,  and  chances  of  suc- 
cess, as  he  in  whose  hands  it  has  now  finally  miscarried. 
The  difierent  states,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  again 
be  found  so  shamefully  unprovided  for  defence — so  long 
insensible  to  their  danger — and,  let  us  not  scruple  at 
last  to  speak  the  truth,  so  little  worthy  of  being  saved 
— as  most  of  them  were  at  the  beginning  of  that  awful 
period ;  while  there  is  still  less  chance  of  any  military 
sovereign  again  finding  himself  invested  with  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  so  vast  a  population,  at  once  habituated 
to  war  and  victory  by  the  energies  of  a  popular  revolu- 
tion, and  disposed  to  submit  to  any  hardships  and  pri- 
vations for  a  ruler  who  would  protect  them  from  a 
recurrence  of  revolutionary  horrors.  That  ruler,  how- 
ever, and  that  population,  reinforced  by  immense  drafts 
from  the  countries  he  had  already  overrun,  has  now  been 
fairly  beaten  doAvn  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe — at 
length  cordially  united  by  a  sense  of  their  common  dan- 
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ger.  Henceforward,  therefore,  they  know  their  strength, 
and  the  means  and  occasions  of  bringing  it  into  action ; 
and  the  very  notoriety  of  that  strength,  and  of  the 
scenes  on  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  necessity  for  proving 
it  again. 

The  second  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  downfial  of 
Bonaparte  is  on  account  of  the  impressive  lesson  it  has 
read  to  Ambition,  and  the  striking  illustration  it  has 
afforded,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  that  passion  to 
bring  to  ruin  the  power  and  the  greatness  which  it  seeks 
so  madly  to  increase.  No  human  being,  perhaps,  ever 
stood  on  so  proud  a  pinnacle  of  worldly  grandeur,  as 
this  insatiable  conqueror,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Russian 
campaign.  He  had  done  more — he  had  acquired  more 
— and  ne  possessed  more,  as  to  actual  power,  influence, 
and  authority,  than  any  individual  that  ever  figured  on 
the  scene  of  European  story.  He  had  visited,  with  a 
victorious  army,  ahnost  every  capital  of  the  Continent ; 
and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  their  astonished 
princes.  He  had  consolidated  under  his  immediate  do- 
minion, a  territory  and  population  apparently  sufficient 
to  meet  the  combination  of  all  that  it  did  not  include ; 
and  intenvoven  hunself  with  the  government  of  almost 
all  that  was  left.  He  had  cast  down  and  erected  thrones 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  surrounded  himself  with  tributary 
kings,  and  principalities  of  his  own  creation.  He  had 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  proudest  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns ;  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
and  the  finest  army  that  was  ever  assembled  to  desolate 
or  dispose  of  the  world.  Had  he  known  where  to  stop 
in  his  aggressions  upon  the  peace  and  independence  of 
mankind,  it  seems  as  if  this  terrific  sovereignty  might 
have  been  permanently  established  in  his  person.  But 
the  demon  by  whom  he  was  possessed  urged  him  on  to 
his  fate.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  power  should  exist 
wliich  did  not  confess  its  dependence  on  him.  Without 
a  pretext  for  quaiTcl,  he  attacked  Russia  —  insulted 
Austria — trod  contemptuously  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
IVussia — and  by  new  aggressions,  and  the  menace  of 
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more  intolerable  evils,  drove  them  into  that  league  which 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  ruin  on  himself,  and  ultimately 
hurled  him  into  the  insignificance  from  which  he  origin- 
ally sprung. 

it  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  join  in  the  feel- 
ing, which  we  think  universal  in  this  country,  of  joy 
and  satisfection  at  the  utter  destruction  of  this  victim  of 
Ambition, — and  at  the  failure  of  those  negociations, 
which  would  have  left  him,  though  humbled,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  sovereign  state,  and  of  great  actual  power  and 
authority.  We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  policy  or 
the  necessity,  that  may  have  dictated  those  propositions ; 
but  the  actual  result  is  far  more  satisfactory,  than  any 
condition  of  their  acceptance.  Without  this,  the  lesson 
to  Ambition  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  the  retri- 
bution of  Eternal  Justice  apparently  incomplete.  It  was 
fitting,  that  the  world  should  see  it  again  demonstrated, 
by  this  great  example,  that  the  appetite  of  conquest  is 
in  its  own  nature  insatiable; — and  that  a  being,  once 
abandoned  to  that  bloody  career,  is  fated  to  pursue  it  to 
the  end ;  and  must  persist  in  the  work  of  desolation  and 
murder,  till  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  resentments 
of  the  harassed  world  sweep  him  from  its  face.  The 
knowledge  of  this  may  deter  some  dangerous  spirits  from 
entering  on  a  course,  which  will  infallibly  bear  them  on 
to  destruction; — and  at  all  events  should  induce  the 
sufferers  to  cut  short  the  measure  of  its  errors  and 
miseries,  by  accomplishing  their  doom  at  the  beginning. 
Sanguinary  conquerors,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should 
be  devoted  by  a  perpetual  proscription,  in  mercy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Our  last  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand  catastrophe, 
arises  from  the  discredit,  and  even  the  derision,  which  it 
has  so  opportunely  thrown  upon  the  character  of  con- 
querors m  general.  The  thinking  part  of  mankind  did 
not  perhaps  need  to  be  disabused  upon  this  subject; — 
but  no  illusion  was  ever  so  strong,  or  so  pernicious  with 
the  multitude,  as  that  which  invested  heroes  of  this  de- 
scription with  a  sort  of  supernatural  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity, and  bent  the  spirits  of  men  before  them,  as  beings 
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intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and  submission  of 
inferior  natures.  It  is  above  all  things  fortunate,  there- 
fore, when  this  spell  can  be  broken,  by  merely  reversing 
the  operation  by  which  it  had  been  imposed ;  when  the 
idols  that  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mock  attributes 
of  divinity,  are  stripped  of  their  disguise  by  the  rough 
hand  of  misfortune,  and  exhibited  before  the  indignant 
and  wondering  eyes  of  their  admirers,  in  the  naked  little- 
ness of  humbled  and  helpless  men, — depending,  for  life 
and  subsistence,  on  the  pity  of  their  human  conquerors, 
— and  spared  with  safety,  in  consequence  of  their  insig- 
nificance.—  Such  an  exhibition,  we  would  fain  hope,  wUl 
rescue  men  for  ever  from  that  most  humiliating  devotion, 
which  has  hitherto  so  often  tempted  the  ambition,  and 
facilitated  the  progress  of  conquerors. — It  is  not  in  our 
days,  at  least,  that  it  will  be  forgotten,  that  Bonaparte 
turned  out  a  mere  mortal  in  the  end; — and  neither  in 
our  days,  nor  in  those  of  our  children,  is  it  at  all  likely, 
that  any  other  adventurer  will  arise  to  efface  the  im- 
pressions connected  with  that  recollection,  by  more 
splendid  achievements,  than  distinguished  the  greater 
part  of  his  career.  The  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt 
by  those  who  have  been  the  victims  or  the  instruments  of 
a  being  so  weak  and  fallible,  will  make  it  difficult  for  any 
successor  to  his  ambition,  so  to  overawe  the  minds  of  the 
world  again ;  and  will  consequently  diminish  the  dread, 
while  it  exasperates  the  hatred,  with  which  presumptuous 
oppression  ought  always  to  be  regarded. 

If  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte  teach  this  lesson,  and 
fix  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  almost 
be  tempted  to  say  that  the  miseries  he  has  inflicted  are 
atoned  for ;  and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have 
been  useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  other 
single  source  of  wretchedness  so  prolific  as  that  strange 
fascination  by  which  atrocious  guilt  is  converted  into  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on 
their  destroyers — A  sovereign  who  pursues  schemes  of 
conquest  for  the  gratification  of  his  personal  ambition, 
is  neither  more  nor  loss  than  a  being  who  inflicts  violent 
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death  upon  thousands,  and  miseries  still  more  agonizing 
on  millions,  of  innocent  individuals,  to  relieve  his  own 
ennuiy  and  divert  the  languors  of  a  base  and  worthless 
existence:  —  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the  chief  excitement 
to  such  exploits  is  found  in  the  false  Glory  with  which 
the  madness  of  mankind  has  surrounded  their  successful 
performance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  him  whose  history  has  contributed 
to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte, 
is  our  exultation  at  the  glory  of  England — It  is  a  proud 
and  honourable  distinction  to  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
end  of  such  a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  only  na- 
tion that  has  never  been  conquered ;  —  to  the  nation 
that  set  the  first  example  of  successful  resistance  to  the 
power  that  was  desolating  the  world,  —  and  who  always 
stood  erect,  though  she  sometimes  stood  alone,  before 
it.  From  England  alone,  that  power,  to  which  all  the 
rest  had  successively  bowed,  has  won  no  trophies,  and 
extorted  no  submission ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  been 
constantly  baffled  and  disgraced  whenever  she  has  grap- 
pled directly  with  the  might  and  the  energy  of  England. 
During  the  proudest  part  of  her  continental  career, 
England  drove  her  ships  from  the  ocean,  and  annihi- 
lated her  colonies  and  her  commerce.  The  first  French 
army  that  capitulated,  capitulated  to  the  English  forces 
in  Egypt ;  and  Lord  Wellington  is  the  only  commander 
against  whom  six  Marshals  of  France  have  successively 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  any  advantage. 

The  efforts  of  Englancl  have  not  always  been  well 
directed,  —  nor  her  endeavours  to  rouse  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  very  wisely  timed :  —  But  she  has  set  a 
magnificent  example  of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  un- 
alterable constancy ;  and  she  may  claim  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty 
and  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  when  the  chill 
of  general  apprehension,  and  the  rushing  whirlwind  of 
conquest,  had  apparently  extinguished  them  for  ever, 
in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  No  course  of  pros- 
perity, indeed,  and  no  harvest  of  ultimate  success,  can 
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ever  extinguish  the  regret  of  all  the  true  fiiends  of  our 
national  glory  and  happiness,  for  the  many  preposter- 
ous, and  the  occasionally  disreputable  expeditions,  in 
which  English  blood  was  more  than  unprofitably  wasted, 
and  English  character  more  than  imprudently  involved; 
nor  can  the  delightful  assurance  of  our  actual  deliver- 
ance from  danger  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  tre- 
mendous hazard  to  which  we  were  so  long  exposed  by 
the  obstinate  misgovemment  of  Ireland.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  sins  of  the  Government,  —  and  do  not  at 
all  detract  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  People,  to 
which,  in  its  main  bearings,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
government  to  conform.  That  spirit  was  always,  and  we 
believe  universally,  a  spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  of  stem  resolution  to  do  all  things,  and  to 
suffer  all  things  in  its  cause ;  —  mingled  with  more  or 
less  confidence,  or  more  or  less  anxiety,  according  to  the 
temper  or  the  information  of  individuals,  —  but  sound, 
steady  and  erect  we  believe  upon  the  whole,  —  and 
equally  determined  to  risk  all  for  independence,  whether 
it  was  believed  to  be  in  great  or  in  little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  our  avowed  principles,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  this  momentous  period,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  speak  at  large,  in  discussing  so  great  a  tneme 
as  the  honour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  our 
readers,  and  none  of  our  censors,  can  be  more  persuaded 
than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insignificance  of  such  a  discus- 
sion —  and  not  many  of  them  can  feel  more  completely 
indifferent  about  the  aspersions  with  which  we  have 
been  distinguished,  or  more  fuUy  convinced  of  the  ulti-' 
mate  justice  of  public  opinion.  We  shall  make  no  an- 
swer therefore  to  the  sneers  and  calumnies  of  which  it 
has  been  thought  worth  while  to  make  us  the  subject, 
except  just  to  say,  that  if  any  man  can  read  what  we 
have  written  on  public  affairs,  and  entertain  any  serious 
doubt  of  our  zeal  for  the  safety,  the  honour,  and  the 
freedom  of  England,  he  must  attach  a  different  meaning 
to  all  these  phrases  from  that  which  we  have  most  sin- 
cerely believed  to  belong  to  them ;  and  that,  though  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  either  foreseen  or  foretold  the 
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happy  events  that  have  so  lately  astonished  the  world, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  them  the  most  gratifying  con- 
firmation of  the  very  doctrines  we  have  been  the  longest 
and  the  most  loudly  abused  for  asserting. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all  candid  ob- 
servers of  the  late  sreat  events  must  cordially  agree,  is 
that  of  admiration  Ldpure  and  unmingled  approbation 
of  the  magnanimity,  the  prudence,  the  dignity  and  for- 
bearance of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  something  in  the 
manner  of  those  extraordinary  transactions  as  valuable 
as  the  substance  of  what  has  been  achieved,  —  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  meritorious.  History  records  no  in- 
stance of  union  so  faithful  and  complete — of  councils 
so  firm  — of  gallantry  so  generous  — of  moderation  so 
dignified  and  wise.  In  reading  the  addresses  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  of  France ; 
and,  above  all,  in  tracing  every  step  of  their  demeanour 
after  they  got  possession  of  the  metropolis,  we  seem  to 
be  transported  from  the  vulgar  and  disgusting  realities 
of  actual  story,  to  the  beautiful  imaginations  and  exalted 
fictions  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  the  military  men  who  might  be 
in  Paris  on  his  arrival  —  his  address  to  the  Senate  — 
the  terms  in  which  he  has  always  spoken  of  his  fallen 
adversary,  are  all  conceived  in  the  very  highest  strain 
of  nobleness  and  wisdom.  They  have  all  the  spirit,  the 
courtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  all 
the  liberality  and  mildness  of  that  of  philosophy.  The 
disciple  of  Fenelon  could  not  have  conducted  himself 
with  more  perfect  amiableness  and  grandeur ;  and  the 
fabulous  hero  of  the  loftiest  and  most  philanthropic 
of  moralists,  has  been  equalled,  if  not  outdone,  by 
a  Russian  monarch,  in  the  first  flush  and  tumult  of 
victory.  The  sublimity  of  the  scene  indeed,  and  the 
merit  of  the  actors,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if  we 
do  not  recollect  that  they  were  arbitrary  sovereigns, 
who  had  been  trained  rather  to  consult  tneir  own  feel- 
ings than  the  rights  of  mankind  —  who  had  been  dis- 
turbed on  their  hereditary  thrones  by  the  wanton  ag- 
gressions of  the  man  who  now  lay  at  their  mercy — and 
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:^i  ?«Tf-..  -':  i-r  --.rr.t.rir'i  -ari^-cu.  their  people  butchered, 
i^i  "i-.:  .i}'.:j-1='  -.Lli^el  cy  Lim  they  had  at  last 
..i^s:v:  :  1-?  i-i.  ^1  -!•:-  ^h^rse  capital,  and  whose 
'^'  \ .  .  -1-;  z^zLz  i.:-^  ^:-K''  'r"  ^^^t*  that  had  been 
«:>.•!  "  ::.-_>  --"7  .'--e'^--'  ^ore  magnanimouslv, 
1.  -  i7  ^1  --:;  ;--^-ip:re  wisely  —  for  their  owii 
z^.r    :  T  :_-.     :;-.•.->  :i.zy  :.i^  in  view,  aiid  for  the  ge- 

:  Lir-\Lrzy.     Bv  their  generous  for- 


if.-^i^  .T.  2J-L  ?-:_.'— ir  — lOrr^non,  they  not  only  put 
:^t-7  L.V  .>c.7y  -.  :„r  vrr- r.^  ^  tiie  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
': ..:  ::  :y  :i...:.t  -~  -l-}'=*-^'  ^rr.e  and  ferocious  in  compa- 
res •:.  :  ii- '..  "^— .  .'-.riti-iTi::^  all  o»pposition  bv  superior 
:  r..,  i.: ..i.  -ir:::  r.s.l-:l.:i.  :"icy  p^ciid  due  honour  to 
::..  -. i..  ..7  :y  -.„..:.  :i.ry  z^.i  c^r-i.  resisted,  and  gave  no 
^v..:.^: -i  —  ; -';  '-  "--=■-  -^::-iial  pride  which  might 
: ..-  .  ;.  7-.>.:.:.i.  :~i  ^r\i.:->:  ::  all  ol«stacles  to  their  suc- 
.:».  '  rr.v.,  :!-,  '>_;.:.:  ii:.:  :o  the  end  of  their  hostile 
-.n-^.:,. :  >.  ::.:>  i.-.;:!..:  ::.u:ii:.i:  :he  name  of  the  antient 
:-!:...:  ..:  '.  :.;:  ::.  -v.-U  ::>.:^ly.  but  in  the  whole 
>:r... .  .:..•,  ::"..  r  .:  :l..Lr  :•. :.i::o:,  rvspected  the  inherent 
r-::.:  :  :1.  :..-::::.  ::  ^ :::•->?<•  i:^  own  government,  and 
>:.v.:*:.:.-.:  :  r  :..:;.".:\:  lu:  what  was  indispensable  for 
:':.-  >^;.:\-y  :  ::>  :.-L:iiV«:ur<.  IVni.  as  they  were,  to 
".::  V.:v,-.:iL'.;  :l.r::.'.>,  a:..i  ;;..::;>:oined  in  their  own  persons 
:.  :':.-:  vXvrvisv  .:  >.'.vor  ::;a:  achuitted  but  little  con- 
:r.*.:l.  :hvy  d:.:  ::  :  <cn::le  to  declare  publiclv,  that 
Fr.v:.:e,  a:  l-.as:,  wa>  ov.tirk-vl  to  a  larger  measure  of 
I'A^-.i  >::; :  aix;  ilia:  t '.v  ::;toIligenoe  of  its  population  en- 
:::^:\l  ::  t-.'  a  >hare  ::i  i:s  own  i^>vemment.  They  exerted 
:':;•.-:.:><. Ivos  sirioerdy  to  inoviiate  between  the  different 
parries  that  might  Ix-  sup{x»sed  to  exist  in  the  state;  and 
tro;i:i:-ii  each  with  a  resj:K:ct  that  taught  its  opponents 
that  they  might  coalesce  without  being  dishonoured.  In 
this  way  tlie  seeds  of  civil  discord,  which  such  a  crisis 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  quicken,  have,  we  trust, 
been  almost  entirelv  destroyed ;  and  if  France  escapes 
the  ^•isitation  of  internal  dissension,  it  will  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  considerate  and  magnanimous  prudence  of 
those  very  persona  to  whom  Europe  has  been  indebted 
for  her  d<»i 
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In  this  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a  singular 
satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment seems  fully  entitled  to  participate.  In  the  whole 
of  those  most  important  proceedings,  the  Ministry  of 
England  appears  to  have  conducted  itself  with  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  propriety.  In  spite  of  the  vehement 
clamours  of  many  in  their  own  party,  and  the  repug- 
nance which  was  said  to  exist  in  higher  quarters  to  any 
negotiation  with  Bonaparte,  they  are  understood  to  have 
adhered  with  laudable  firmness  to  the  clear  policy  of  not 
disjoining  their  country  from  that  great  confederacy, 
through  which  alone,  either  peace,  or  victory,  was  ration- 
ally to  be  expected :  —  and,  going  heartily  along  with 
their  allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in  their 
heroic  forbearance,  they  too  refrained  from  recognising 
the  ancient  family,  till  they  were  invited  to  return  by  the 
spontaneous  voice  of  their  own  nation ;  and  thus  gave 
them  the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  the  appearance  at  last 
of  affection,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  rorce ;  while  the 
nation,  which  force  would  either  have  divided,  or  dis- 
gusted entire,  did  all  that  was  wanted,  as  the  free  act  of 
their  own  patriotism  and  wisdom.  Considering  the  temper 
that  had  long  been  fostered,  and  the  tone  that  had  been 
maintained  among  their  warmest  supporters  at  home,  we 
think  this  conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit;  and  we  give  it  our  praise  now,  with  the  same 
freedom  and  sincerity  with  which  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  bestow  our  censure,  whenever  they  do  any  thing  that 
seems  to  call  for  that  less  grateful  exercise  of  our  duty. 

Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  expressing  a  few 
of  the  sentiments  that  are  irresistibly  suggested  by  the 
events  that  lie  before  us,  we  turn  to  our  more  laborious 
and  appropriate  vocation,  of  speculating  on  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  those  events.  Is  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  the  best  possible  issue  of  the  long  struggle 
that  has  preceded  ?  W  ill  it  lead  to  the  estabhshment  of 
a  free  government  in  France  ?  WiU  it  be  favourable  to 
the  general  interests  of  liberty  in  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?     These  are  great  and  momentous  ques- 
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tions,  —  which  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  think  we 
can  answer  explicitly,  without  the  assistance  of  that 
great  expositor  —  time.  Yet  we  should  think  the  man 
unworthy  of  the  great  felicity  of  having  lived  to  the 
present  day,  who  could  help  asking  them  of  himself; 
and  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  particular  predicament  of 
being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for  an  answer. 

The  first,  we  think,  is  the  easiest ;  and  we  scarcely 
scruple  to  answer  it  at  once  in  the  affirmative.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  there  are  many  who  think,  that  a 
permanent  change  of  dynasty  might  have  afforded  a 
better  guarantee  against  the  return  of  those  ancient 
abuses  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and 
may  again  produce  all  its  disasters;  and  that  France, 
reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under  such 
a  dynasty,  both  have  served  better  as  a  permanent 
warning  to  other  states  of  the  danger  of  such  abuses, 
and  been  less  likely  to  unite  itself  with  any  of  the  old 
corrupt  governments,  in  schemes  against  the  internal 
liberty  or  national  independence  of  the  great  European 
communities.  And  we  are  far  from  underrating  the 
value  of  these  suggestions.  But  there  are  considerations 
of  more  urgent  and  immediate  importance,  that  seem  to 
leave  no  room  for  hesitation  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
seems  the  natural  and  only  certain  end  of  that  series  of 
revolutionary  movements,  and  that  long  and  disastrous 
experiment  which  has  so  awfuUy  overshadowed  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  naturally 
figures  as  the  final  completion  of  a  cycle  of  convulsions 
and  miseries ;  and  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  as 
the  point  at  which  the  tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the  state 
again  reaches  the  haven  of  tranquillity  from  the  stormy 
ocean  of  revolution.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  imagina- 
tion, or  through  the  mediation  of  such  figures,  that  this 
truth  presents  itself.  To  the  coldest  reason  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  line,  the  whole 
tremendous  evils  of  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown  are  at 
once  obviated :  For  when  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  has 
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once  lost  possession^  it  has  lost  all  upon  which  its  pre- 
tensions could  ever  have  been  founded,  and  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  annihilated  and  extinguished  for  ever. 
The  novelty  of  a  government  is  in  all  cases  a  prodigious 
inconvenience — but  if  it  be  substantially  tmpopular,  and 
the  remnants  of  an  old  government  at  hand,  its  insecurity 
becomes  not  only  obvious  but  alarming  :  Since  nothing 
but  the  combination  of  great  severity  and  great  success 
can  give  it  even  the  appearance  of  stability.  Now,  the 
government  of  Napoleon  was  not  only  new  and  oppres- 
sive, and  consequently  insecure,  but  it  was  absolutely 
dissolved  and  at  an  end,  before  the  period  had  arrived 
at  which  alone  the  restoration  of  the  loourbons  could  be 
made  a  subject  of  deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  fact,  were  broken  at 
Leipsic;  and  the  Despotic  sceptre  of  the  great  nation 
cast  down  to  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the  allies  set  foot  as 
conquerors  on  its  ancient  territory.  If  the  Bourbons 
were  not-then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three  other 
ways  of  settling  the  government — To  leave  Bonaparte 
at  the  head  of  a  limited  and  reduced  monarchy — to  vest 
the  sovereignty  in  his  infant  son — or  to  call  or  permit 
some  new  adventurer  to  preside  over  an  entire  new  con- 
stitution, rq>ublican  or  monarchical,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  his  supporters. 

The  first  would  have  been  fraught  with  measureless 
evils  to  France,  and  dangers  to  all  her  neighbours; — 
but,  fortunately,  though  it  was  tried,  it  was  in  its  own 
nature  impracticable:  and  Napoleon  knew  this  well 
enough,  when  he  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  him  at 
Chatillon.  He  knew  well  enough  what  stuff  his  Parisians 
and  his  Senators  were  made  of;  and  what  were  the  only 
t-erms  upon  which  the  nation  would  submit  to  his  do- 
minion. He  knew  that  he  had  no  real  hold  of  the  Affec- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  ruled  but  in  their  fears  and  their 
Vanity — that  he  held  his  throne,  in  short,  only  because 
he  had  identified  his  own  greatness  with  the  Glory  of 
France,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  vast  army,  drawn 
from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so  posted  and 
divided  as  to  be  secured  against  any  general  spirit  of  re- 
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volt.  The  moment  this  army  was  ruined  therefore,  and 
he  came  back  a  beaten  and  humbled  sovereign,  he  felt 
that  his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To  rule  at  all,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  rule  with  glory,  and  with 
fuU  possession  of  the  means  of  intimidation.  As  soon 
as  these  left  him,  his  throne  must  have  tottered  to  its 
fall.  Royalist  factions  and  Republican  factions  would 
have  arisen  in  every  part  of  the  nation — discontent  and 
insurrection  would  have  multiplied  in  the  capital,  and  in 
the  provinces — and  if  not  cut  oflf  by  the  arm  of  some 
new  competitor,  he  must  soon  have  been  overwhelmed 
in  the  tempest  of  civil  commotion. 

The  second  plan  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to 
other  states,  but  still  more  impracticable  with  a  view  to 
France  itself.  The  nerveless  arm  of  an  infetnt  could 
never  have  wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  —  and 
his  weakness,  and  the  utter  want  of  native  power  or 
influence  in  the  members  of  his  family,  would  have  in- 
vited all  sorts  of  pretensions,  and  called  forth  to  open 
day  all  the  wild  and  terrific  factions  which  the  terror  of 
his  father's  power  had  chased  for  a  season  to  their  dens 
of  darkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence  of  Austria,  too, 
would  have  facilitated  the  deposition  of  the  baby  despot ; 
—  and  even  if  his  state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is 
plain  that  it  could  have  been  only  by  the  faitnfiil  energy 
of  his  predecessor's  ministers  of  oppression,  —  and  that 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  could  only  have  maintained 
itself  by  the  arts  and  the  crimes  of  its  founder. 

The  third  expedient  must  plainly  have  been  the  most 
inexpedient  and  unmerciful  of  all ;  since,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may  venture  to  say 
vnih  confidence,  that  it  could  only  have  led,  through  a 
repetition  of  those  monstrous  disorders  over  which  rea- 
son has  blushed  and  humanity  sickened  so  long,  to  the 
dead  repose  of  another  military  despotism. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  therefore,  we  con- 
ceive, was  an  act,  not  merely  of  wisdom,  but  of  necessity, 
— or  of  that  strong  and  obvious  expediency,  with  a  view 
either  to  peace  or  security,  wliicli  in  politics  amounts  to 
necessity.     It  is  a  separate,  however,  or  at  least  an  ulte- 
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rior  question,  whether  this  restoration  is  likely  to  give  a 
Free  Government  to  France,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
condition  of  its  old  arbitrary  monarchy?  a  question  cer- 
tainly of  great  interest  and  curiosity, — and  upon  which 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  politicians  of  this  coun- 
try are  by  any  means  agreed. 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be  brought  to 
understand  that  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  can 
mean  any  thing  else  but  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  monarchy, — who  take  it  for  granted, 
that  they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise  of  all 
their  former  functions,  and  conceive,  that  all  restraints 
upon  the  sovereign  authority,  and  all  stipulations  in 
favour  of  public  liberty,  must  be  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt and  aversion,  and  be  speedily  swept  away,  as  ves- 
tiges of  that  tremendous  revolution,  the  whole  brood  and 
progeny  of  which  must  be  held  in  abhorrence  at  the 
Court  of  the  new  Monarch: — And  truly,  when  we  re- 
member what  Mr.  Fox  has  said,  with  so  much  solemnity, 
upon  this  subject,  and  call  to  mind  the  occasion,  with 
reference  to  which  he  has  declared,  that  "  a  Restoration 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  pernicious  of  all  Revolu- 
tions,"— it  is  not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  apprehen- 
sions, that  such  may  in  some  degree  be  the  consequence 
of  the  events  over  which  we  are  rejoicing.  Yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  case,  we  wiU  confess,  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  warrant  such  apprehensions  in  their  full 
extent ;  and  our  augury,  upon  the  whole,  is  favourable 
upon  this  branch  of  the  question  also. 

They  who  think  diflferently,  and  who  hope,  or  fear, 
that  things  are  to  go  back  exactly  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  in  1788  ;  and  that  all  the  sufferings,  and  all 
the  sacrifices,  of  the  intermediate  period,  are  to  be  in 
vain,  look  only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  naked  fact, 
that  the  old  line  of  kings  is  restored,  and  the  ancient 
nobility  re-established  in  their  honours.  They  consider 
the  case,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  this  restoration  had 
been  effected  by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants 
from  Coblentz  m  1792 — by  the  success  of  the  Royalist 
arms  in  La  Vendee — or  by  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
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Royalist  party,  spontaneously  regenerated  over  the  king- 
dom :— Forgetting  that  the  ancient  family  has  only  been 
recalled  in  a  crisis  brought  on  by  foreim  suocesses; 
when  the  actual  government  was  virtually  dissolved,  and 
no  alternative  left  to  the  nation,  but  those  which  we 
have  just  enumerated ; — forgetting  that  it  is  not  re- 
stored unconditionally,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
rather  called  anew  to  the  throne,  upon  terms  and  stipu- 
lations, propounded  in  the  name  of  a  nation,  free  to 
receive  or  to  reject  it ; — forgetting  that  an  interval  of 
twenty-five  long  years  has  separated  the  subjects  from 
the  Sovereign ;  and  broken  all  those  ties  of  habitual 
loyalty,  by  which  a  people  is  most  effectually  bound  to 
an  hereditary  monarch  ;  and  that  those  years,  filled  with 
ideas  of  democratic  licence,  or  despotic  oppression,  can- 
not have  tended  to  foster  associations  favourable  to 
royalty,  or  to  propagate  kindly  conceptions  of  the  con- 
nection of  subject  and  king ; — forgettmg,  above  all,  that 
along  with  her  ancient  monarchy,  a  new  legislative  body 
is  associated  in  the  government  of  France, — that  a  con- 
stitution has  been  actually  adopted,  by  which  the  powers 
of  those  monarchs  may  be  effectually  controlled;  and 
that  the  illustrious  person  who  has  ascended  the  throne, 
has  already  bound  himself  to  govern  according  to  that 
constitution,  and  to  assume  no  power  with  which  it  does 
not  expressh^  invest  him. 

If  Louis  AVIIL,  then,  trained  in  the  school  of  misfor- 
tune, and  seeing  and  feeling  all  the  permanent  changes 
which  these  twenty-five  eventful  years  have  wrought  in 
the  condition  of  his  people  ; — if  this  monarch,  mild  and 
unambitious  as  he  is  understood  to  be  in  his  character, 
is  but  faithful  to  his  oath,  grateful  to  his  deliverers,  and 
observant  of  the  counsels  of  his  most  prudent  and  mag- 
nanimous Allies,  he  will  feel,  that  he  is  not  the  lawfiil 
inheritor  of  the  powers  that  belonged  to  his  predecessor ; 
that  his  crown  is  not  the  crown  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  that 
to  assert  hu  privileges,  would  be  to  provoke  his  fate. 
By  this  time,  ne  probably  knows  enough  of  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen,  perhaps  we  should  say  of  mankind  in 
general,  not  to  rely  too  much  on  those  warm  expressions 
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of  love  and  loyalty,  with  which  his  accession  has  been 
hidled,  and  wnich  would  probably  have  been  lavished 
with  equal  profusion  on  his  antagonist,  if  victory  had 
again  attended  his  arms,  in  this  last  and  decisive  contest. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  body  of  the  nation,  than  the  despot  he  has  sup- 
planted ;  and  that  some  recollections  or  traditions  of  a 
more  generous  loyalty  than  the  sullen  nature  of  that  un- 
gracious ruler  either  invited  or  admitted,  have  mingled 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  peace  and  of  liberty, 
which  must  be  the  chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  wel- 
come ;  and  acting  upon  the  constitutional  vivacity  of  the 
people,  and  the  servility  of  mobs,  always  ready  to  lackey 
the  heels  of  the  successful,  have  taken  the  form  of  ar- 
dent affection,  and  the  most  sincere  devotedness  and 
attachment.  But  we  think  it  is  very  apparent,  that 
there  is  no  great  love  or  spontaneous  zeal  for  the 
Bourbons  in  the  body  of  the  French  nation ;  that  the  joy 
so  tardily  manifested  for  their  return,  is  mainly  grounded 
upon  the  hope  of  consequential  benefits  to  themselves ; 
and,  at  all  events,  that  there  is  no  personal  attachment, 
which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any  thing  that  may 
be  supposed  to  be  encroaching,  or  felt  to  be  oppressive. 
It  will  probably  require  great  temper  and  great  manage- 
ment in  the  new  sovereigns  to  exercise,  without  offence, 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  legitimately  invested; 
but  their  danger  will  be  great  indeed,  if  they  suddenly 
attempt  to  go  beyond  them.  With  temper  and  circum- 
spection, they  may  in  time  establish  the  solid  foundations 
of  a  splendid,  though  limited,  throne ;  if  they  aspire 
again  to  be  absolute,  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
soon  cease  to  reign. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  Nobility  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  more  hazardous  operation  than  that  of  the  ancient 
monarchs; — but  the  danger,  there  also,  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  The  various  inclemencies  of  a  twenty- 
five  years'  exile  have  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of  those 
rash  and  sanguine  spirits  who  assembled  at  Coblentz  in 
1792,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  tamed  the  pride 
and  lowered  the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  remain.     A 
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great  multitude  of  families  have  become  extinct, — a  still 
greater  number  had  reconciled  themselyes  to  the  Impe- 
rial Government, — and  the  small  remnant  that  have 
continued  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  their  Royal  Master, 
wiU  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
return.  Thus  dwindled  in  number, — decayed  in  for- 
tune, —  and  divided  by  diversities  of  conduct  that  will 
not  be  speedily  forgotten,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  great  hazard  of  their  attempting  either  to  assert  those 
privileges  as  a  body,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by  which  they 
formerly  revolted  the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and 
would  now  be  considered  as  invading  the  just  rights  and 
constitutional  dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  anv  thing,  therefore,  in  the  restoration 
itself,  either  of  the  Prince  or  of  his  nobles,  that  seems  to 
us  very  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  people,  or  very 
likely  to  pervert  those  constitutional  provisions  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be  secured. 
Yet  we  did  not  need  the  example  that  France  herself 
has  so  often  afforded,  to  make  us  distrustftd  of  constitu- 
tions on  paper;  —  and  are  not  only  far  from  feeling 
assured  of  the  practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from 
this  new  experiment,  but  are  perfectly  convinced  that  all 
the  benefit  that  does  result,  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  actual  institutions,  but  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  by  which 
these  institutions  have  been  suggested,  and  by  the  per- 
manent pressure  of  which  alone  their  operation  can  yet 
be  secured.  The  bases  of  the  new  constitution  sound 
well  certainly;  and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  the  famous  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which 
initiated  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  bases  of  most  paper  constitutions 
sound  well ;  and  that  principles  not  much  less  wise  and 
liberal  than  those  which  we  now  hope  to  see  reduced  into 
practice,  have  been  laid  down  in  most  of  the  constitutions 
which  have  proved  utterly  ineffectual  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  to  repress  popular  disorder  or  despotic 
usurpation  m  this  very  country.  The  constitution  now 
adopted  by  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  very  unlike  that  which 
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was  imposed  on  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  in  1790;  and  it  certmnly  leaves  less 
power  to  the  crown  than  was  conceded  by  that  first 
arrangement.  Yet  the  power  vested  in  Loms  XVI.  was 
found  quite  inadequate  to  protect  the  regal  ojQSce  against 
the  encroachments  of  an  insane  democracy ;  and  the 
throne  was  overthrown  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
popular  part  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  constitution  now  about 
to  be  put  on  its  trial,  is  yet  more  like  the  constitution 
adopted  by  Bonaparte  on  his  accession  to  the  sovereign 
authority.  He  too  had  a  Senate  and  a  Legislative  Bo^, 
—  and  trial  by  jury, — and  universal  eligibility, — and 
what  was  pretended  to  be  liberty  of  printing.  The  free- 
dom of  the  people,  in  short,  was  as  well  guarded,  in  most 
respects,  by  the  words  and  the  forms  of  that  constitution, 
as  they  are  by  those  of  this  which  is  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  yet  those  words  and  forms  were  found  to 
be  no  obstacle  at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  system- 
atic establishment  of  the  most  efficient  despotism  that 
Europe  has  ever  witnessed. 

What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Since  the  same  institutions, 
and  the  same  sort  of  balance  of  power,  give  at  one  time 
too  much  weight  to  the  Crown,  and  at  another  too  much 
indulgence  to  popular  feeling,  shaU  we  conclude  that  all 
sorts  of  institutions  and  balances  are  indifferent  or  nu- 
gatory ?  or  only,  that  their  efficacy  depends  greatly  on 
the  cux^umstances  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  on  the 
actual  balance  and  relation  in  which  the  different  orders 
of  the  state  previously  stood  to  each  other  ?  The  last, 
we  think,  is  the  only  sane  conclusion ;  and  it  is  by 
attending  to  the  conditions  which  it  involves,  that  we 
shall  best  be  enabled  to  conjecture,  whether  an  experi- 
ment, that  has  twice  failed  already  in  so  signal  a  man- 
ner, is  now  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

When  a  limited  monarchy  was  proposed  for  France  in 
1790,  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  had  just  emancipated 
itself  by  force  from  a  state  of  political  vassalage,  and  had 
begun  to  feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of  that  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  always  tempts  at  first  to  so 
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many  experiments  on  its  reality  and  extent.  New  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  and  jealous  of  its  security  so  long 
as  any  of  those  institutions  remained  which  had  so  long 
repressed  or  withheld  it,  they  first  improvidently  sub- 
verted all  that  was  left  of  their  ancient  establishments ; 
and  then,  from  the  same  impetuosity  of  inexperience, 
they  split  into  factions,  that  began  witn  abuse,  and  ended 
in  bloodshed ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme  zeal  for 
reason  and  humanity,  plunged  themselves  very  speedily 
in  the  very  abyss  of  atrocity  and  foUy.  In  such  a  violent 
state  of  the  public  mind,  no  institutions  had  any  (chance  of 
being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  sud- 
denness of  the  extrication  of  such  a  volume  of  political 
energy,  —  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  it  had  been  so  long  pent  up  and  compressed.  The 
only  true  policy  would  have  been  for  those  among  the  an- 
tient  leaders,  whose  interest  or  judgment  enabled  them  to 
see  the  hazards  upon  which  the  new-sprung  enthusiasts 
were  rushing — to  have  thrown  themselves  into  their 
ranks ; — to  have  united  cordially  with  those  who  were  least 
insane  or  intemperate ;  and,  by  going  along  with  them 
at  all  hazards,  to  have  retardea  the  impetuosity  of  their 
movements,  and  watched  the  first  opportunity  to  bring 
them  back  to  sobriety  and  reason.  Instead  of  this,  they 
abandoned  them^  with  demonstrations  of  contempt  and 
hostility,  to  the  career  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
They  emigrated  from  the  territory — and  thus  threw  the 
mass  of  the  population  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  capital.  Twenty-five  years  have  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  period  of  that  terrible  explosion.  A 
great  part  of  its  force  has  been  wasted  and  finally  dissi- 
pated m  that  long  interval ;  and  though  its  natural  flow 
has  been  again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there  is 
no  hazard  of  such  another  eruption,  now  that  those 
obstructions  are  again  thrown  ofi^  That  was  produced 
by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  energy,  intelligence,  and 
discontent,  that  had  been  generated  among  a  people 
deprived  of  political  rights,  during  a  fiill  century  of 
peaceful  pursuits  and  growing  intelligence,  without  any 
experience  or  warning  of  the  perils  of  its  sudden  expan- 
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sioTu  TTiis  can  be  but  the  collection  of  a  few  years  of 
a  very  different  description,  and  with  all  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  its  untempered  and  undirected  indulgence 
still  glaring  in  view.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  limited  monarchy  is  now  in 
very  great  danger  of  miscarrying  in  the  same  way  as  in 
1790;  and  conceive,  that  the  conduits  of  an  ordinary 
representative  assembly,  if  instantly  prepared  and  dih- 
gently  watched,  may  now  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry  off 
and  direct  aU  the  popular  energy  that  is  generated  in 
the  nation — though  the  quantity  was  then  so  great  as 
to  tear  all  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  blow  the  ancient 
monarchy  to  the  clouds,  with  the  fragments  of  the  new 
constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  late  experiment  under  Bonaparte, 
it  is  almost  enough  to  observe,  that  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  from  the  beginning  a  mere  piece  of  mockery 
and  delusion.  The  government  was  substantially  des- 
potic and  military,  or,  at  aU  events,  a  government  of 
undisguised  force,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  triumvirs, 
— perhaps  we  might  say,  since  that  of  Robespierre ;  and 
when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  nation 
willingly  gave  up  its  liberty,  for  the  chance  of  tranquil- 
lity and  protection.  Wearied  out  with  the  perpetual 
succession  of  sanguinary  factions,  each  establishing  itself 
by  bloody  proscriptions,  deportations,  and  confiscations, 
it  gladly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  ruler  who  seemed 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  all  lesser  tyrants  in  subjec- 
tion; and,  despairing  of  freedom,  was  thankful  for  an 
interval  of  repose.  In  such  a  situation,  the  constitution 
was  dictated  by  the  master  of  the  state  for  his  own  glory 
and  convenience, — not  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nation 
for  his  direction  and  control ;  and,  with  whatever  names 
or  pretences  of  liberty  and  popular  prerogative  the  mem- 
bers of  it  might  be  adorned,  it  was  sufficiently  known  to 
all  parties  that  it  was  intended  substantially  as  an  in- 
strument of  Command, — that  the  only  effective  power 
that  was  meant  to  be  exercised  or  recognised  in  the 
government,  was  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  abetted  by 
his  Army ;  and  that  all  the  other  functionaries  were  in 
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reality  to  be  dependent  upon  him-  That  the  Senate 
and  Legislative  Body,  therefore,  did  not  convert  the 
military  despotism  upon  which  they  were  thus  engrafted 
into  a  free  government,  is  no  considerable  presumption 
against  the  fitness  of  such  institutions  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  freedom  under  different  circumstances ;  nor 
can  the  fact  be  justly  regarded  as  a  new  example  of 
their  inefficiency  for  that  purpose.  In  this  instance 
they  were  never  intended  to  minister  to  the  interests  of 
liberty ;  nor  instituted  with  any  serious  expectation  that 
they  would  have  that  effect.  Here,  therefore,  there  was 
truly  no  failure,  and  no  disappointment.  They  actually 
answered  all  the  ends  of  their  establishment ;  by  facili- 
tating the  execution  of  the  Imperial  will,  and  disguising, 
to  those  who  chose  to  look  no  farther,  the  naked  oppres- 
sion of  the  government.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  this  instance  more  than  the  other,  should 
materially  discourage  our  expectations  of  now  seeing 
something  like  a  system  of  regulated  freedom  in  that 
country.  The  people  of  France  have  lived  long  enough 
under  the  capricious  atrocities  of  a  crazy  democracy,  to 
be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  that  form  of  government, — 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  contriving  some  retarding  ma- 
chinery to  break  the  impulse  of  the  general  wiU,  and 
providing  some  apparatus  for  purifying,  concentrating, 
and  cooling  the  first  fiery  runnings  of  popular  spirit  and 
enthusiasm;  while  they  have  also  felt  enough  of  the 
oppressions  and  miseries  of  arbitrary  power,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  value  of  some  regular  and  efficient  controul. 
In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment that  has  been  found  to  answer  both  these  purposes 
in  other  countries,  is  oflfered  by  the  nation  as  the  accom- 
paniment and  condition  of  the  monarchy,  and  is  freely 
accepted  by  the  Sovereign  on  his  accession,  there  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be 
fortunate ; — and  that  a  free  and  stable  constitution  may 
succeed  to  the  calamitous  experiments  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  imperfections  of  that  which  was  origin- 
ally establisned. 

All  this,  however,  we  readily  admit,  is  but  problema- 
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tical ;  and  affords  ground  for  nothing  more  than  expect- 
ation and  conjecture.  There  are  grounds  certainly  for 
doubting,  whether  the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of  a  re- 
gulated freedom ; — and  for  believing,  at  all  events,  that 
they  will  for  a  good  while  be  but  awkward  in  discharging 
the  ordinary  offices  of  citizens  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
They  have  probably  learned,  by  this  time,  that  for  a  na- 
tion to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  it 
should  will  it.  To  be  practically  and  tranquilly  free, 
a  great  deed  more  is  necessary ;  and  though  we  do  not 
ascribe  much  to  positive  institutions,  we  ascribe  almost 
every  thing  to  temper  and  habit. — A  genuine  system 
of  national  representation,  for  example,  can  neither  be 
devised,  nor  carried  into  operation  in  a  day.  The  prac- 
tical benefits  of  such  a  system  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  society  in  which 
it  exists,  by  means  of  which  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  people  may  be  peacefully  and  safely  transmitted 
from  their  first  small  and  elementary  gatherings,  to  the 
great  public  depositories  of  national  energy  and  wisdom. 
The  structure,  which  answers  those  purposes,  however, 
is  in  all  cases  more  the  work  of  time  than  of  contrivance ; 
and  can  never  be  impressed  at  once  upon  a  society, 
which  is  aiming  for  the  first  time  at  these  objects.  — 
Without  some  such  previous  and  internal  arrangement, 
however — and  without  the  familiar  existence  of  a  long 
gradation  of  virtual  and  unelected  representatives,  no 
pure  or  fair  representation  can  ever  be  obtained.  In- 
stead of  the  cream  of  the  society,  we  shall  have  the  froth 
only  in  the  legislature —  or,  it  may  be,  the  scum,  and  the 
fiery  spirit,  instead  of  the  rich  extract  of  all  its  strength 
ana  its  virtues.  But  even  independent  of  the  common 
hazards  and  disadvantages  of  novelty,  there  are  strong 
grounds  of  apprehension  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  French  nation.  The  very  vivacity  of  that  accom- 
plished people,  and  the  raised  imagination  which  they 
are  too  apt  to  carry  with  them  into  projects  of  eveir  de- 
scription, are  all  against  them  in  those  political  adven- 
tures. They  are  too  impatient,  we  fear —  too  ambitious 
of  perfection — too  studious  of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with 
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the  attainable  excellence  or  vulgar  comforts  of  an  En- 
glish constitution.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the  theory,  it 
will  be  sure  to  disappoint  them  in  the  working: — From 
endeavouring  universally,  each  in  his  own  department, 
to  top  their  parts,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  go  beyond 
them ;  —  and  will  run  the  risk,  not  only  of  encroadiing 
upon  each  other,  but,  generally,  of  missing  the  substan- 
tial advantages  of  the  plan,  through  disdain  of  that 
sobriety  of  effort,  and  calm  mediocrity  of  principle,  to 
which  alone  it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitution,  there- 
fore, may  certainly  miscarry, — and  it  may  miscarry  in 
two  ways.  If  the  Court  can  eflfectually  attach  to  itself 
the  Marshals  and  Military  Senators  of  Bonaparte,  in 
addition  to  the  old  Nobifity ; — and  if,  through  their 
means,  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  turbulent  and 
aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  can  be  turned  either  to- 
wards military  advancement,  or  to  offices  and  distinc* 
tion  about  the  Court,  the  legislative  bodies  may  be  gra- 
dually made  subservient  in  most  things  to  the  will  of  the 
Government;  —  and  by  skilful  management,  may  be 
rendered  almost  as  tractable  and  insignificant,  as  they 
have  actually  been  in  the  previous  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  discordant  materials, 
out  of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislature  is  to 
be  composed,  should  ultimately  arrange  it  into  two  hos- 
tile parties, — of  the  old  Noblesse  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  active  individuals  who  have  fought  their  way  to  dis- 
tinction through  scenes  of  democratic  and  imperial 
tyranny,  on  the  other,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the 
body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divided  into  the  same 
factions ;  and  that  while  the  Court  throws  all  its  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  the  former,  the  latter  will  in  time 
unite  the  far  more  formidable  weight  of  the  military 
body  —  the  old  republicans,  and  all  who  are  either  dis- 
contented at  their  lot,  or  impatient  of  peacefiil  times. 
By  their  assistance,  and  that  of  the  national  vehemence 
and  love  of  change,  it  will  most  probably  get  the  com- 
mand of  the  legislative  body  and  the  capital ; — and 
then,  unless  the  Prince  play  his  part  with  singular  skilly 
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as  well  as  temper,  there  will  be  imminent  hazard  of  a 
revolution, — not  less  disastrous  perhaps  than  that  which 
has  just  been  completed. 

Of  these  two  catastrophes,  the  first,  which  would  be 
the  least  lamentable  or  hopeless,  seems,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  times,  to  be  rather  the  most  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  —  and,  even  though  it  should  occur,  the  govern- 
ment would  most  probably  be  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced toward  freedom  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  that 
country — and  the  organisation  would  remain  entire, 
into  which  the  breath  of  liberty  might  be  breathed,  as 
soon  as  the  growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and  intelligence 
had  again  removed  the  shackles  of  authority.  Against 
the  second  and  more  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  ia  some 
considerable  degree  against  both,  there  seems  to  exist 
a  reasonable  security  in  the  small  numbers  and  general 
weakness  of  that  part  of  the  old  aristocracy  which  has 
survived  to  reclaim  its  privileges.  One  of  the  bases  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  is,  that  every  subject  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
equally  capable  of  all  honours  or  employments.  Had 
the  Sovereign,  however,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  the  giver  of  employment,  returned  with  that  great 
train  of  nobiUty  which  waited  in  the  court  of  his  prede- 
cessor, this  vital  regulation,  we  fear,  might  have  proved 
a  mere  dead  letter ;  and  the  same  unjust  monopoly  of 
power  and  distinction  that  originally  overthrew  the 
throne,  might  again  have  sapped  its  foundations. — As 
things  now  are,  however,  there  are  far  too  few  of  that 
order  to  sustain  such  a  monopoly ;  and  the  prince  must 
of  necessity  employ  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  in 
situations  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  importance.  A 
real  equality  of  rights  will  thus  be  practically  recog- 
nized ;  and  a  fair  and  intelligent  distribution  of  power 
and  consideration  will  go  far  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
every  party  in  the  state,  or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who 
would  foment  discontents  and  disaffection,  of  their  most 
plausible  topics  and  pretexts. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  France  has  now  a  toler- 
able prospect  of  obtaining  a  free  government —  and,  with 
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out  extraordinary  mismanagement,  is  almost  sure  of 
many  great  improvements  on  her  ancient  system.  Her 
great  security  and  panacea  must  be  a  spirit  of  general 
mildness,  and  mutual  indulgence  and  toleration.  All 
parties  have  something  to  forgive,  and  something  to  be 
forgiven ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  which  it  would  be  for  the  general 
interest,  and  the  general  credit  of  the  country,  to  con- 
sign to  oblivion.  The  scene  has  opened,  we  think,  un- 
der the  happiest  auguries  in  this  respect.  The  manner 
of  the  abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration,  are 
ominous,  we  think,  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  in  all 
the  quarters  from  which  intractable  feelings  were  most 
to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  commanding  example  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  will  go  further  to  diffuse  and  con- 
firm this  spirit,  than  the  professions  or  exhortations  of 
any  of  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned.  The 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  too,  we  believe  to  be  mild  and 
temperate  ;  and  the  adversity  by  which  their  illustrious 
Chief  has  so  long  been  tried,  we  are  persuaded,  has  not 
altered  its  sweetness.  He  is  more  anxious,  we  make  no 
doubt,  to  relieve  the  sufferings,  than  to  punish  the 
offences,  of  any  part  of  his  subjects  —  and  returns,  we 
trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and  wasted  population 
of  his  country,  wth  feelings,  not  of  vengeance,  but  of 
pity.  If  to  the  philanthropy  which  belongs  to  his  race, 
he  could  but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in  which  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  wanting,  he  might  be  the  most 
glorious  king  of  the  happiest  people  that  ever  escaped 
from  tyranny ;  and,  we  fondly  hope  that  fortune  and 
prudence  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of  his  accession 
for  ever  celebrated  in  the  grateful  memory  of  his  people. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the 
Royalists ;  and  the  only  deadly  error  he  can  commit,  is 
to  rely  on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  authority. 

If  we  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication,  there 
should  be  little  doubt  on  the  only  remaining  subject  of 
discussion.  It  must  be  favourable  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  freedom,  that  a  free  government  is  established 
in  France ;  and  the  principles  of  liberty,  both  here  and 
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elsewhere,  must  be  strengthened  by  this  large  accession 
to  her  domains.  There  are  persons  among  us,  however, 
who  think  otherwise,  —  or  profess  at  least  to  see,  in  the 
great  drama  which  has  just  been  completed,  no  other 
moral  than  this  —  that  rebellion  against  a  lawful  sove- 
reign, is  uniformly  followed  with  great  disasters,  and  ends 
in  the  complete  demoUtion  and  exposure  of  the  insurgents, 
and  the  triumphal  restoration  of  the  rightful  Prince. 
These  reasoners  find  it  convenient  to  take  a  very  com- 
pendious and  summary  view  indeed  of  the  great  trans- 
actions of  which  they  thus  extract  the  essence  —  and 
positively  refuse  to  look  at  any  other  points  in  the 
eventful  history  before  them,  but  that  the  line  of  the 
Bourbons  was  expelled,  and  that  great  atrocities  and 
great  miseries  ensued  —  that  the  nation  then  fell  under 
a  cruel  despotism,  and  that  all  things  are  set  to  rights 
again  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons !  The  com- 
fortable conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish  at  least  to 
be  drawn,  from  these  premises,  is,  that  if  the  lesson  have 
its  proper  eflect,  this  restoration  will  make  every  king 
on  the  Continent  more  absolute  than  ever  ;  and  confirm 
every  old  government  in  an  attachment  to  its  most  inve- 
terate abuses. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  combat  these  ex- 
travagancies by  reasoning; — Yet,  in  their  spirit,  they 
come  so  near  certain  opinions  that  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained currency  in  this  country,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  them.  We  shall 
merely  observe,  therefore,  that  the  Bourbons  were  ex- 
pelled, on  account  of  great  faults  and  abuses  in  the  old 
system  of  the  government ;  and  that  they  have  only 
been  restored  upon  condition  that  these  abuses  shall  be 
abolished.  They  were  expelled,  in  short,  because  they 
were  Arbitrary  monarchs ;  and  they  are  only  restored, 
upon  paction  and  security  that  they  shall  be  arbitrary  no 
longer.  This  is  the  true  summary  of  the  great  transac- 
tion that  has  just  been  completed  ;  and  the  correct  re- 
sult of  the  principles  that  regulated  its  beginning  and  its 
ending.  The  intermediate  proceedings,  too,  bear  the  very 
same  character.     After  the  abolition  of  the  old  royalty, 
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the  nation  fell  no  doubt  into  great  disorders  and  disasters, 
—  not,  however,  for  want  of  the  old  abuses, — or  even  of 
the  old  line  of  sovereigns,  —  but  in  consequence  of  new 
abuses,  crimes,  and  usurpations.  These  also  they  strove 
to  rectify  and  repress  as  they  best  could,  by  expelling  or 
cutting  off  the  delinquents,  and  making  provision  against 
the  recurrence  of  this  new  form  of  tyranny ;  —  at  last, 
they  fell  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  great  military 
commander,  and  for  some  time  rejoiced  in  a  subjection 
which  ensured  their  tranquillity.  By  and  by,  however, 
the  evils  of  this  tyranny  were  found  far  to  outweigh  its 
advantages ;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his  military 
force  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sen- 
timents, the  nation  rose  against  him  as  one  man,  and  ex- 
pelled him  also,  for  his  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  from 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same  fault,  they 
had  formerly  expelled  the  Bourbons. — Awaking  then  to 
the  advantages  of  an  undisputed  title  to  the  crown, 
and  recovered  from  the  intoxication  of  their  first  burst 
into  political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient  line  of 
their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounce  the  arbitrary 
powers  which  had  been  claimed  by  their  predecessors, 
and  submit  to  a  constitutional  controul  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ?  and  upon  their  solemn  consent 
and  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions,  they  recal 
them  to  the  throne,  and  enrol  themselves  as  their  free 
and  loyal  subjects. 

Tlie  lesson,  then,  which  is  taught  by  the  whole  history 
is,  that  oppressive  governments  must  always  be  insecure; 
and  that,  after  nations  have  attained  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  intelligence,  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  We  may  dispute  for  ever 
about  the  immediate  or  accidental  causes  of  the  French 
revolution ;  but  no  man  of  reflection  can  now  doubt, 
that  its  true  and  efiicient  cause,  was  the  undue  limita- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  after  their  wealth  and  intelligence  had  virtually 
entitled  them  to  greater  consequence.  Embarrassments 
in  finance,  or  blunders,  or  ambition  in  particular  indi- 
viduals, may  have  determined  the  time  and  the  manner 
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of  the  explosion  ;  but  it  was  the  system  which  withheld 
all  honours  and  distinctions  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
after  nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them,  which  laid 
the  train,  and  filled  the  mine  that  produced  it.  Had 
the  government  of  France  been  free  in  1788,  the  throne 
of  its  monarch  miglit  have  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  deficits 
in  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition  in  a  thousand 
Mirabeaus.  Had  the  people  enjoyed  their  due  weight  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  their  due 
share  in  the  distribution  of  its  patronage,  there  would 
have  been  no  democratic  insurrection,  and  no  materials 
indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe  as  ensued.  That  move- 
ment, like  all  great  national  movements,  was  produced 
by  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  though  its 
immediate  consequences  were  far  more  disastrous  than 
the  evils  by  which  it  had  been  provoked,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  those  evils  were  the  necessary  and 
lamented  causes  of  the  whole.  The  same  principle, 
indeed,  of  the  necessary  connection  of  oppression  and 
insecurity,  may  be  traced  through  all  the  horrors  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  What,  after  all,  was  it  but  tlieir 
tyranny  that  supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and 
overthrew  the  tremendous  power  of  the  wretches  for 
whom  they  made  way  ?  Or,  to  come  to  its  last  and 
most  conspicuous  application,  does  any  one  imagine, 
that  if  Bonaparte  had  been  a  just,  milcf,  and  equitable 
sovereign,  under  whom  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights 
and  impartial  protection,  he  would  ever  have  been  hurled 
from  his  throne,  or  the  Bourbons  invited  to  replace  him  ? 
He,  too,  fell  ultimately  a  victim  to  his  tyranny  :  — and 
his  fall,  and  their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have 
been  stated,  concur  to  show,  that  there  is  but  one  con- 
dition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  the  loyalty  of 
nations  can  be  secured — the  condition  of  their  being 
treated  with  kindness ;  and  but  one  buh\^ark  by  which 
thrones  can  now  be  protected  —  the  attachment  and 
conscious  interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  the  French  revolution  reads 
aloud  to  mankind ;  and  which,  in  its  origin,  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  in  its  termination,  it  tends  equally  to  impress, 
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It  shows  also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  insur- 
rection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which  a  people 
will  be  hurried,  who  rush  at  once  from  a  condition  of 
servitude  to  one  of  unbounded  licentiousness.  But  the 
state  of  ser^dtude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance  and 
insurrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and  of  intel- 
ligence is  full ;  and  though  the  history  before  us  holds 
out  most  awful  warnings  as  to  the  reluctance  and  the 
precautions  with  which  resistance  should  be  attempted, 
it  is  so  far  from  sho^ving  that  it  either  can  or  ought  to 
be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  moral  of  the  whole  tra- 
gedy, and  of  each  of  its  separate  acts,  that  resistance 
is  as  inevitably  the  effect,  as  it  is  immediately  the  cure 
and  the  punishment  of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  ex- 
cesses mth  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended,  will  be 
more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
preceding  tyranny,  and  the  degree  of  iraorance  and  de- 

5radation  in  which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the  people, 
'he  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more  atrocious 
than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian  populace;  —  and 
that  again  far  more  fierce  and  sanguinary  than  the 
movements  of  an  English  revolution.  But  in  all  cases, 
the  radical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels  the 
resistance  ;  and  they  who  are  the  authors  of  the  misery 
and  the  degradation,  are  also  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  passion  and  debasement  to  which  they  naturally  lead. 
If  the  natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  the  pent 
up  waters  will,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later  bear  down 
the  bulwarks  by  which  they  are  confined.  The  devasta- 
tion which  may  ensue,  however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  funda- 
mental folly  of  their  erection.  The  stronger  they  had 
been  made,  the  more  dreadful,  and  not  the  less  certain, 
would  have  been  the  ultimate  eruption ;  and  the  only 
practical  lessen  to  be  learned  from  the  catastrophe  is, 
that  the  great  agents  and  elementary  energies  of  nature 
are  never  dangerous  but  when  they  are  repressed ;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  guide  and  disarm  them,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  ample  channel  for  their  natural  opera- 
tion.     The  laws  of  the  physical  world,  however,  are 
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not  more  absolute  than  those  of  the  moral ;  nor  is  the 
principle  of  the  rebound  of  elastic  bodies  more  strictly 
demonstrated  than  the  reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

K  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  when  it  might  be 
permitted  to  doubt  of  this  principle,  it  certainly  is  not 
the  time  when  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  has  just  over- 
thrown the  mightiest  empire  that  pride  and  ambition 
ever  erected  on  the  ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.  Pro- 
tected as  he  was  by  the  vast  military  system  he  had 
drawn  up  before  him,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the 
dread  of  that  chaotic  and  devouring  gulph  of  Kevolution 
which  still  yawned  behind  him,  and  threatened  to  swal- 
low up  all  who  might  drive  him  from  liis  place,  he  ^vas 
yet  unable  to  maintain  a  dominion  which  stood  openly 
arrayed  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  But 
if  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  abuse  of  imperial 
power  have  cast  down  the  throne  of  Bonaparte,  guarded 
as  it  was  with  force  and  terror,  and  all  that  art  could 
devise  to  embarrass,  or  glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  over- 
awe, what  tyrannical  throne  can  be  expected  to  stand 
hereafter?  or  what  contrivances  can  secure  an  oppres- 
sive sovereign  from  the  vengeance  of  an  insurgent  peo- 
ple ?  Looking  only  to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
the  skill  and  vigour  of  his  arrangements,  no  sovereign 
on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his  place  as 
Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ago.  There  was  the  can- 
ker of  tyranny,  however,  in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his 
greatness.  With  all  the  external  signs  of  power  and 
prosperity,  he  was  weak,  because  he  was  unjust  —  he 
was  insecure,  because  he  was  oppressive  —  and  his  state 
was  assailed  from  without,  and  deserted  from  within, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  ambitious  and  in- 
jurious proceedings  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
people,  and  alarmed  the  fears  of  his  neighbours. 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  drama  which  has  occu- 
pied the  scene  of  civilised  Europe  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  is,  we  think,  at  last  sufficiently  unfolded ;  —  and 
strange  indeed  and  deplorable  it  certainly  were,  if  all 
that  labour  should  have  been  Avithout  fruit,  and  all  that 
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suflfering  in  vain.  Something,  surely,  for  our  own  guid- 
ance, and  for  that  of  our  posterity,  we  ought  at  last  to 
learn,  from  so  painful  and  so  costly  an  experiment.  We 
have  lived  ages  in  these  twenty  years ;  and  have  seen 
condensed,  into  the  period  of  one  short  life,  the  expe- 
rience of  eventful  centuries.  All  the  moral  and  all  the 
political  elements  that  engender  or  diversify  great  revo- 
lutions, have  been  set  in  action,  and  made  to  produce 
their  full  effect  before  us ;  and  all  the  results  of  mis- 
government,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  extremes, 
have  been  exhibited,  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  our  view. 
Whatever  quiescent  indolence  or  empiric  rashness,  indi- 
vidual ambition  or  popular  fury,  unrectified  enthusiasm 
or  brutal  profligacy,  could  do  to  disorder  the  counsels 
and  embroil  the  affairs  of  a  mighty  nation,  has  been 
tried,  without  fear,  and  without  moderation.  We  have 
witnessed  the  full  operation  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and 
of  every  sort  of  energy — the  errors  of  strength  and  the 
errors  of  weakness — and  the  mingling  or  contrasting 
effects  of  terror  and  vanity,  and  ^vild  speculations  and  an- 
tiquated prejudices,  on  the  whole  population  of  Europe. 
There  has  been  an  excitement  and  a  conflict  to  which 
there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  liistory  of  any  past  gene- 
ration ;  and  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  'without  any  great 
extravagance,  that  during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  men 
have  thought  and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suffered,  more 
than  in  all  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  their  creation. 
In  that  short  period,  every  thing  has  been  questioned, 
eveiy  thing  has  been  suggested  —  and  every  thing  has 
been  tried.  There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  combination 
of  circumstances  under  which  men  have  not  been  obliged 
to  act,  and  to  anticipate  and  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  actinor.  The  most  insane  imaorinations — the  most 
fantastic  theories — the  most  horrible  abominations,  have 
all  been  reduced  to  practice,  and  taken  seriously  upon 
trial.  Nothing  is  now  left,  it  would  appear,  to  be  pro- 
jected or  attempted  in  government.  We  have  ascer- 
tained experimentally  the  consequences  of  all  extremes ; 
and  exhausted,  in  the  real  history  of  twenty-five  years. 
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all  the  problems  that  can  be   supplied  by  the   whole 
science  of  politics. 

Something  must  have  been  learned  from  this  great 
condensation  of  experience ; — some  leading  propositions, 
either  positive  or  negative,  must  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  it :  —  And  although  we  perhaps  are  as 
yet  too  near  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catastrophe, 
to  be  able  to  judge  with  precision  of  their  positive  value 
and  amount,  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  their  ge- 
neral tendency  and  import.     The  clearest  and  most  in- 
disputable result  is,  that  the  prodigious  advances  made 
by  the  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  better  parts 
of  Europe,  in  wealth,  consideration,  and  intelligence, 
had  rendered  the  ancient  institutions  and  exclusions  of 
the  old  continental  governments  altogether  unsuitable 
to  their  actual  condition ;  that  public  opinion  had  tacitly 
acquired  a  commanding  and  uncontroulable  power  in 
every  enlightened  community ;  and  that,  to  render  its 
operation  in  any  degree  safe,  or  consistent  with  any  re- 
gular plan  of  administration,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  contrive  some  means  for  bringing  it  to  act  directly 
on  the  machine  of  government,  and  for  bringing  it  re- 
gularly and  openly  to  bear  on  the  public  counsels  of  the 
country.     This  was  not  necessary  while  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  poor,  abject,  and  brutish, —  and  the  nobles 
alone  had  either  education,  property,  or  acquaintance 
with  affairs ;  and  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  in- 
stitutions were  adopted,  which  were  maintained  too  long 
for  the  peace  and  credit  of  the  world.     Public  opinion 
overthrew  those  in  France ;  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
every  feudal  monarchy  in  Europe.    But  this  sudden  ex- 
trication of  a  noble  and  beneficent  principle,  produced, 
at  first,  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  had  pro- 
ceeded  from  its   repression.      "  Th'    extravagant   and 
erring  spirit"  was  not  yet  enshrined  in  any  fitting  or- 
ganization;  and,   acting  without  balance  or  controul, 
threw  the  whole  mass  of  society  into  wilder  and  more 
terrible  disorder  than  had  ever  been  experienced  before 
its  disclosure.     It  was  then  tried  to  compress  it  again 
into  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimidation:    But  it 
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could  not  be  so  over-mastered  —  nor  laid  to  rest,  by  all 
the  powerful  conjurations  of  the  reign  of  terror ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  painful  struggle  under  the  pressure  of 
a  military  despotism,  it  has  again  broken  loose,  and 
pointed  at  last  to  the  natural  and  appropriate  remedy, 
of  embodying  it  in  a  free  Representative  Constitution, 
through  the  mediation  of  which  it  may  diffuse  life  and 
vigour  through  every  member  of  society. 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution  therefore  is, 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  repression  or  practical  dis- 
regard of  public  opinion,  and  that  the  evils  with  which 
it  was  attended,  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of  any 
institution  to  controul  and  regulate  the  application  of 
that  opinion  to  the  actual  management  of  affairs :  — 
And  the  grand  moral  that  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  eventful  history,  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  in  an 
enlightened  period  of  society,  no  government  can  be 
either  prosperous  or  secure,  which  does  not  provide  for 
expressing  and  giving  effect  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
community. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  lesson  worth  buying  t 
some  cost : — and,  looking  back  on  the  enormous  price  we 
have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no  slight  gratification  to  perceive, 
that  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  emphatically  taught, 
but  effectually  learned.  In  every  corner  of  Europe,  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  and  liberality  are  at  last  not  only 
professed,  but,  to  some  extent,  acted  upon ;  and  doctrines 
equally  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  the 
independence  of  nations,  are  universally  promulgated, 
in  quarters  where  some  little  jealousy  of  their  influence 
might  have  been  both  expected  and  excused.  If  any  one 
doubts  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty 
have  made  snice  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  that  lesson  which  its  events  have 
impressed  on  every  court  of  the  Continent,  let  him  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  this  moment,  with  that 
which  they  held  in  1790  —  let  him  contrast  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz  with  the  declaration  of  Frankfort  —  and  set 
on  one  hand  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
upon  entering  the  French  territories  in  1792,  and  that 
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of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  same  occasion  in  1814; 
—  let  him  think  how  La  Fayette  and  Dumourier  were 
treated  at  the  former  period,  and  what  honours  have 
been  lavished  on  Moreau  and  Bemadotte  in  the  latter — 
or,  without  dwelling  on  particulars,  let  him  ask  himself, 
whether  it  would  have  been  tolerated  among  the  loyal 
AntigalUcans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed,  in  a  moment 
of  victory,  that  a  representative  assembly  should  share  the 
powers  of  legislation  with  the  restored  sovereign — that 
the  noblesse  should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  except 
such  as  were  purely  honorary  —  that  citizens  of  all 
ranks  should  be  equally  eligible  to  all  employments  — 
that  all  the  officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  revolutionary 
government  should  retain  their  rank  —  that  the  nation 
should  be  taxed  only  by  its  representatives  —  that  all 
sorts  of  national  property  should  be  ratified,  and  that 
perfect  toleration  in  religion,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
trial  by  jury,  should  be  established.  Such,  however, 
are  the  chief  bases  of  that  constitution,  which  was  cor- 
dially approved  of  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  after  they 
were  in  possession  of  Paris;  and,  with  reference  to 
which,  their  August  Chief  made  that  remarkable  declar- 
ation, in  the  face  of  Europe,  "  That  France  stood  in 
need  of  strong  institutions,  and  such  as  were  suited  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  age.'' 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modem  courts,  as  to 
civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  With  regard 
to  national  justice  and  independence  again, — is  there 
any  one  so  romantic  as  to  believe,  that  if  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  had  dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic, 
and  entered  the  metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1792,  they 
would  have  left  to  France  all  her  ancient  territories,  — 
or  religiously  abstained  from  interfering  in  the  settle- 
ment of  her  government,  —  or  treated  her  baffled  war- 
riors and  statesmen  with  honourable  courtesies,  and  her 
humbled  and  guilty  Chief  with  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance and  clemency?  The  conduct  we  have  just  Avit- 
nessed,  in  all  these  particulars,  is  wise  and  prudent,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  magnanimous  ; — and  the  splendid  suc- 
cesses which  have  crowned   the   arms   of  the  present 
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Deliverers  of  Europe,  may  be  ascribed  even  more  to  the 
temper  than  to  the  force  with  which  they  have  been 
wielded; — certainly  more  to  the  plain  justice  and  ra- 
tionalty  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  raised,  than  to 
either.  Yet  those  very  successes  exclude  all  supposi- 
tion of  this  justice  and  liberality  being  assumed  out  of 
fear  or  necessity ;  —  and  establish  the  sincerity  of  those 
professions,  which  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  best 
of  all  policy  at  any  rate  to  have  made.  It  is  equally 
decisive,  however,  of  the  merit  of  the  agents  and  of  the 
principles,  that  the  most  liberal  maxims  were  held  out 
by  the  most  decided  victors ;  and  the  greatest  honours 
paid  to  civil  and  to  national  freedom,  when  it  was  most 
in  their  power  to  have  crushed  the  one,  and  invaded  the 
other.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  account  for  the  altered 
tone  and  altered  policy  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of  the 
Continent,  but  their  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  regulated  freedom  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world,  —  but  their  feeling  that,  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe,  men  could  no  longer  be  governed  but 
by  their  reason,  and  that  justice  and  moderation  were 
the  only  true  safeguards  of  a  polished  throne.  By  this 
high  testimony,  we  think,  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  at 
length  set  up  above  all  hazard  of  calumny  or  discounte- 
nance;— and  its  interests,  we  make  no  doubt,  wiU  be 
more  substantially  advanced,  by  being  thus  freely  and 
deliberately  recognized,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  by  its 
mightiest  and  most  absolute  princes,  than  they  could 
othermse  have  been  by  all  the  reasonings  of  philosophy, 
and  the  toils  of  patriotism,  for  many  successive  gene- 
rations. 

While  this  is  the  universal  feeling  among  those  who 
have  the  best  opportunity,  and  the  strongest  interest  to 
form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little 
strange  and  mortifying,  that  there  should  still  be  a  party 
in  this  country,  who  consider  those  great  transactions 
under  a  different  aspect; — who  look  with  jealousy  and 
grudging  upon  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom ;  and  think  the  splendour  of  the  late 
events  considerably  tarnished  by  tnose  stipulations  for 
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national  liberty,  which  form  to  other  eyes  their  raost 
glorious  and  happy  feature.  We  do  not  say  this  invidi- 
ously, nor  out  of  any  spirit  of  faction :  But  the  fact  is 
unquestionable; — and  it  is  worth  while  both  to  record, 
and  to  try  to  account  for  it.  An  arrangement,  which 
satisfies  all  the  arbitrary  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  is 
cordially  adopted  by  the  Monarch  who  is  immediately 
affected  by  it,  is  objected  to  as  too  democratical,  by  a 
party  in  this  free  country !  The  Autocrator  of  all  the 
Kussias — the  Imperial  Chief  of  the  Germanic  principali- 
ties— the  Military  Sovereign  of  Prussia — are  all  agreed, 
that  France  should  have  a  free  government :  Kay,  the 
King  of  France  himself  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
same  great  truth; — and  all  the  world  rejoices  at  its 
ultimate  acknowledgment — except  only  the  Tories  of 
England!  They  cannot  conceal  their  mortification  at 
this  final  triumph  of  the  popular  cause ;  and,  while  they 
rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  King  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  the  recal  of  his  loyal  nobility  to  their 
ancient  honours,  are  evidently  not  a  little  hurt  at  the 
advantages  which  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  secured 
to  the  People.  They  are  very  glad,  certainly,  to  see 
Louis  XVllI.  on  the  throne  of  Napoleon, — out  they 
would  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  not  spoken  so 
graciously  to  the  Marshals  of  the  revolution, — if  he  had 
not  so  freely  accepted  the  constitution  which  restrained 
his  prerogative, — nor  so  cordially  held  out  the  hand  of 
conciUation  to  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects; — if  he 
had  been  less  magnanimous  in  short,  less  prudent,  and 
less  amiable.  It  would  have  answered  better  to  their 
ideas  of  a  glorious  restoration,  if  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  any  conditions ;  and  if  the  Prince 
had  thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those 
bigotted  emigrants,  who  affect  to  be  displeased  with  his 
acceptance  of  a  limited  crown.  In  their  eyes,  the  thing 
would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  noblesse  had  been 
restored  at  once  to  all  their  feudal  privileges,  and  the 
church  to  its  ancient  endowments.  And  we  cannot  help 
suspecting,  that  they  think  the  loss  of  those  vain  and 
oppressive   trappings,  but  ill  compensated  by  the  in- 
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creased  dignity  and  worth  of  the  whole  population,  by 
the  equalisation  of  essential  rights,  and  the  provision 
made  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  property,  and  con- 
science, by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  we  exaggerate  a  little  in  our  representation 
of  sentiments  in  which  we  do  not  at  all  concur: — But, 
certainly,  in  conversation  and  in  common  newspapers — 
those  light  straws  that  best  show  how  the  wind  sits — 
one  hears  and  sees,  every  day,  things  that  approach  at 
least  to  the  spii'it  Ave  have  attempted  to  delineate, — and 
afford  no  slight  presumption  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
opinions  as  we  lament.     In  lamenting  them,  however, 
we  would  not  indiscriminately  blame. — They  are  not 
all  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  servility,  or  a  disre- 
gard of  the  happiness  of  mankind.     Here,  as  in  other 
heresies,  there  is  an  intermixture  of  errors  that  are  to 
be  pardoned,  and  principles  that  are  to  be  respected. 
There   are   patriotic   prejudices,    and   illusions   of  the 
imagination,    and  misconceptions    from   ignorance,    at 
the  bottom  of  this  unnatural  antipathy  to  freedom  in 
the   citizens   of  a  free   land;  as  well   as   more  sordid 
interests,   and   more  wilful   perversions.     Some  sturdy 
Englishmen  are  staunch  for  our  monopoly  of  liberty ; 
and  feel  as  if  it  was  an   insolent  invasion  of  British 
privileges,  for  any  other  nation  to  set  up  a  free  con- 
stitution!— Others   apprehend  serious  dangers  to  our 
greatness,  if  this  mainspring  and  fountain  of  our  pro- 
sperity be  communicated  to  other  lands. — A  still  greater 
proportion,  we  believe,  are  influenced  by  considerations 
yet  more  fantastical.  —  They  have  been  so  long  used  to 
consider  the  old  government  of  France  as  the  perfect 
model  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  softened  and  adorned  by 
the  refinements  of  modern  society,  that  they  are  quite 
sorry  to  part  with  so  fine  a  specimen  of  chivalrous  man- 
ners and  institutions ;  and  look  upon  it,  with  all  its  cha- 
racteristic and  imposing  accompaniments,  of  a  brilliant 
and  Avarlike  nobility,  —  a  gallant  court,  —  a  gorgeous 
hierarchy, — a  gay  and  familiar  vassalage,  with  the  same 
sort  of  feelings  with  which  they  would  be  apt  to  regard 
the  sumptuous  pageantry  and  splendid  solemnities  of  the 
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Romish  ritual.  They  are  very  good  Protestants  them- 
selves; and  know  too  well  the  value  of  religious  truth 
and  liberty,  to  wish  for  any  less  simple,  or  more  impos- 
ing system  at  home ;  but  they  have  no  objection  that  it 
should  exist  among  their  neighbours,  that  their  taste 
may  be  gratified  by  the  magnificent  spectacles  it  affords, 
and  their  imaginations  warmed  vdih  the  ideas  of  vene- 
rable and  pompous  antiquity,  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
to  suggest.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  their  ideas 
of  the  old  French  monarchy.  They  have  read  Burke,  till 
their  fancies  are  somewhat  heated  with  the  picturesque 
image  of  tempered  royalty  and  polished  aristocracy, 
which  he  has  held  out  in  his  splendid  pictures  of  France 
as  it  was  before  the  revolution ;  and  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  contrast  those  comparatively  happy  and 
prosperous  days,  with  the  horrors  and  vulgar  atrocities 
that  ensued,  that  they  forget  the  many  real  evils  and 
oppressions  of  which  that  brilliant  monarchy  was  pro- 
ductive, and  think  that  the  succeeding  abominations 
cannot  be  completely  expiated  till  it  be  restored  as  it 
originally  existed. 

All  these,  and  we  believe  many  other  illusions  of  a 
similiar  nature,  slight  and  fanciful  as  they  may  appear, 
contribute  largely,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  that  pardonable 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  monarchy, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  very  discernible  in  a  certain 
part  of  our  population.  The  great  source  of  that  feel- 
ing, however,  and  that  which  gives  root  and  nourishment 
to  all  the  rest,  is  the  Ignorance  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
of  the  radical  change  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
Continent,  which  has  rendered  it  no  longer  practicable 
in  its  more  enlightened  quarters.  Our  insular  situation, 
and  the  measure  of  freedom  we  enjoy,  have  done  us  this 
injury;  along  with  the  infinite  good  of  which  they  have 
been  the  occasions.  We  do  not  know  either  the  extent 
of  the  misery  and  weakness  produced  by  tyranny,  or  the 
force  and  prevalence  of  the  conviction  which  has  recently 
arisen,  where  they  are  best  known,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.     On  the  Continent,  experience 
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has  at  last  done  far  more  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
upon  these  subjects,  than  reflection  and  reasoning  in 
this  Island.  There,  nations  have  been  found  irresistible, 
when  the  popular  feeling  was  consulted ;  and  absolutely 
impotent  and  indefensible  where  it  had  been  outraged 
and  disregarded :  And  this  necessity  of  consulting  the 
general  opinion,  has  led,  on  both  sides,  to  a  great  relax- 
ation of  many  of  the  principles  on  which  they  originally 
went  to  issue. 

Of  this  change  in  the  terms  of  the  question  —  and 
especially  of  the  great  abatement  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  make  in  the  pretensions]  of  the  old 
governments,  we  were  generally  but  little  aware  in  this 
country.  Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and 
protracted  contest  between  ancient  institutions  and 
authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  democratical  innovation 
on  the  other,  we  are  apt  still  to  look  upon  the  parties  to 
that  contest,  as  occupying  nearly  the  same  positions,  and 
maintaining  the  same  principles,  they  did  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  while  those  who  have  been  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
action,  or  themselves  partakers  of  the  fray,  are  aware 
that,  in  the  course  of  that  long  conflict,  each  party  has 
been  obliged  to  recede  from  some  of  its  pretensions,  and 
to  admit,  in  some  degree,  the  justice  of  those  that  are 
made  against  it.  Here,  where  we  have  been  but  too  apt 
to  consider  the  mighty  game  which  has  been  playing  in 
our  siglit,  and  partly  at  our  expense,  as  an  occasion  for 
exercising  our  o^\ti  party  animosities,  or  seeking  illustra- 
tions for  our  peculiar  theories  of  government,  we  are 
still  as  diametrically  opposed,  and  as  keen  in  our  hosti- 
lities, as  ever.  The  controversy  with  us  being  in  a  great 
measure  speculative,  would  lose  its  interest  and  attrac- 
tion, if  anything  like  a  compromise  were  admitted  ;  and 
we  choose,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  and 
visible  approximation  into  which  time,  and  experience, 
and  necessitv  have  forced  the  actual  combatants.  We 
verily  believe,  that,  except  in  the  imaginations  of  English 
politicians,  there  no  longer  exist  in  the  world  any  such 
aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually  divided  all  Europe 
in  the  early  days  of  the  French  revolution.     In  this 
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country,  however,  we  still  speak  and  feel  as  if  they 
existed ;  and  the  champions  of  aristocracy  in  particular, 
continue,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to  maintain 
pretensions  that  their  principals  have  long  ago  aban- 
doned, and  to  impute  to  their  adversaries,  crimes  and 
absurdities  with  which  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  charge- 
able. To  them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has  yet 
presented  itself  but  the  absolute  triumph  of  one  or  other 
of  two  opposite  and  irreconcileable  extremes.  Whatever 
is  taken  firom  the  sovereign,  they  consider  as  being  neces- 
sarily given  to  crazy  republicans;  and  very  naturally 
dislike  all  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  because  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from  usurpations  by  the 
avowed  enemies  of  all  subordination.  That  the  real  state 
of  things  has  long  been  extremely  different,  men  of 
reflection  might  have  concluded  from  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  men  of  information  must 
have  learned  from  sources  of  undoubted  authority :  But 
no  small  proportion  of  our  zealous  politicians  belong  to 
neither  of  those  classes ;  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
wonder,  if  they  are  slow  in  admitting  truths  which  a 
predominating  party  has  so  long  thought  it  for  its 
mterest  to  misrepresent  or  disguise.  The  time,  how- 
ever, seems  almost  come,  when  conviction  must  be  forced 
even  upon  their  reluctant  understandings,  —  and  by  the 
sort  of  evidence  best  suited  to  their  capacity.  They 
would  probably  be  little  moved  by  the  best  arguments 
that  could  be  addressed  to  them,  and  might  distrust  the 
testimony  of  ordinary  observers ;  but  they  cannot  well 
refuse  to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of 
the  Continent,  and  must  even  give  faith  to  their  pro- 
fessions, when  they  find  them  confirmed  at  all  points  by 
their  actions.  If  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy 
in  France  would  be  dangerous  to  sovereign  authority  in 
all  the  adjoining  regions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
it  should  have  met  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  the  day  of  their  most  brilliant  success ;  or 
that  that  moment  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  old 
princes  of  Europe  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
VOL.  rv.  Q 
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But  while  these  authorities  and  these  considerations 
0itty  be  expected,  in  due  time,  to  overcome  that  pardon- 
ftble  dislike  to  continental  liberty  which  arises  from 
icrnorancc  or  natural  prejudice:^  we  will  confess  that  we 
by  no  means  reckon  on  the  total  disappearance  of  this 
illiberal  jealousy.  There  is,  and  we  fear  there  will 
always  be,  among  us,  a  set  of  persons  who  conceive  it  to 
be  for  their  interest  to  decry  every  thing  that  is  favour- 
able to  liberty, — and  who  are  guided  only  by  a  regard  to 
their  interest.  In  a  government  constituted  like  ours,  the 
Court  must  almost  always  be  more  or  less  jealous,  and  per- 
haps justly,  of  tlie  encroachment  of  popular  principles, 
and  disix)sed  to  sliow  favour  to  those  who  would  diminish 
the  infiueuce  and  authority  of  such  principles.  Without 
intending  or  ^vishing  to  render  the  British  crown  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  it  still  seems  to  them  to  be  in  favour  of 
its  constitutional  privileges,  that  arbitrary  monarchies 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  defended ;  and  an  artful 
apology  for  tyranny  is  gratefully  received  as  an  argu- 
ment a  fortiori  in  support  of  a  vigorous  prerogative. 
The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  lean  that  way ;  and 
their  baser  followers  rush  clamorously  along  it — to  the 
very  brink  of  servdle  sedition,  and  treason  against  the 
constitution. 

Such  men  no  arguments  Avill  silence,  and  no  autho- 
rities convert.  It  is  their  profession  to  discredit  and 
oi)pose  all  that  tends  to  promote  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind; and  in  that  vocation  they  will  infallibly  labour,  so 
long  as  it  yields  them  a  profit.     At  the  present  moment. 
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too,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  zeal  is  quickened  by 
their  alarm ;  since,  independent  of  the  general  damage 
which  the  cause  of  arbitrary  government  must  sustain 
from  the  events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  their 
immediate  consequences  in  this  country  are  likely  to  be 
eminently  favourable  to  the  interests  of  regulated  liberty 
and  temperate  reform.  Next  to  the  actual  cessation  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering,  indeed,  we  consider  tJm  to  be 
the  greatest  domestic  benefit  that  we  are  likely  to  reap 
from  the  peace, —  and  the  circumstance,  in  our  new 
situation,  which  calls  the  loudest  for  our  congratulation. 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  to 
many  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  brilliant  successes 
at  which  we  all  rejoice,  should  have  occurred  under  an 
administration  which  has  not  manifested  any  extra- 
ordinary dislike  to  abuses,  nor  any  very  cordial  attach- 
ment to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  we 
know,  that  it  has  been  an  opinion  pretty  current,  both 
with  them  and  their  antagonists,  that  those  successes 
will  fix  them  so  firmly  in  power,  that  they  will  be 
enabled,  if  they  should  be  so  inclined,  to  deal  more 
largely  in  abuses,  and  to  press  more  closely  on  our 
liberties,  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  things  in  this 
inauspicious  light; — and  having  no  personal  or  factious 
quarrel  with  our  present  ministers,  are  easily  comforted 
for  the  increased  chance  of  their  continuance  in  office, 
by  a  consideration  of  those  circumstances  that  must 
infallibly,  and  under  any  ministry,  operate  to  facilitate 
reform,  to  duninish  the  |X)wer  of  the  Crown,  and  to  con- 
solidate the  liberties  of  the  nation.  If  our  readers  agree 
with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  imjx)ii;ance  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  will  concur 
in  our  general  conclusion. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  direct 
patronage  and  mdirect  influence  of  the  Cro^vn  must  be 
most  seriously  and  eftectually  abridged  l)y  the  reduction* 
of  our  army  and  navy,  the  diminution  of  our  taxes,  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  all  our  establishments,  upon  the 
ratification  of  peace.    AVe  have  thought  it  a  great  deal 
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gained  for  the  constitution  of  late  years,  when  we  could 
strike  off  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  that  had  become  useless,  or  might 
be  consolidated ; — and  now  the  peace  will,  at  one  blow, 
strike  off  probably  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  govern- 
ment  expenditure,  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  This 
alone  might  restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  next  place,  a  continuance  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity will  naturally  produce  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth, 
and  consequently  a  greater  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
body  of  the  people ;  which,  co-operating  with  the  dimi- 
nished power  of  the  government  to  provide  for  its  baser 
adherents,  must  speedily  thin  the  ranks  of  its  regular 
supporters,  and  expose  it  far  more  effectually  to  the  con- 
troul  of  a  weightier  and  more  impartial  public  opinion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  events  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  the  situation  in  which  they  will  leave  us,  will 
take  away  almost  all  those  pretexts  for  resisting  inquiry 
into  abuses,  and  proposals  for  reform,  by  the  help  of 
which,  rather  than  of  any  serious  dispute  on  the  prin- 
ciple, these  important  discussions  have  been  waved  for 
these  last  twenty  years.  We  shall  no  longer  be  stopped 
with  the  plea  of  its  being  no  fit  time  to  quarrel  about 
the  little  faults  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are  strug- 
gling with  a  ferocious  enemy  for  its  very  existence.  It 
will  not  now  do  to  teU  us,  that  it  is  both  dangerous  and 
disgraceful  to  show  ourselves  disunited  in  a  season  of 
such  imminent  peril — or  that  all  great  and  patriotic 
minds  should  be  entirely  engrossed  with  the  care  of  our 
safety,  and  can  have  neither  leisure  nor  energy  to  be- 
stow upon  concerns  less  urgent  or  vital.  The  restoration 
of  peace,  on  the  contrary,  will  soon  leave  us  little  else  to 
do : — and  when  we  have  no  invasions  nor  expeditions — 
nor  coalitions  nor  campaigns — nor  even  any  loans  and 
budgets  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  the  ears 
of  our  idle  politicians,  we  think  it  almost  certain  that 
questions  of  reform  wll  rise  into  paramount  importance, 
and  the  redress  of  abuses  become  the  most  interesting 
of  public  pursuits.  We  shall  be  once  more  entitled,  too, 
to  make  a  fair  and  natural  appeal  to  the  analogous  acts 
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or  institutions  of  other  nations,  without  being  met  "writh 
the  cry  of  revolution  and  democracy,  or  the  imputation 
of  abetting  the  proceedings  of  a  sanguinary  despot.  We 
shall  again  see  the  abuses  of  old  hereditary  power,  and 
the  evus  of  maladministration  in  legitimate  hands ;  and 
be  permitted  to  argue  from  them,  without  the  reproach 
of  disaffection  to  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Men 
and  things,  in  short,  we  trust,  ^vill  again  receive  their 
true  names,  on  a  fair  consideration  of  their  merits ;  and 
our  notions  of  political  desert  be  no  longer  confounded 
by  indiscriminate  praise  of  all  who  are  with  us,  and  into- 
lerant abuse  of  all  who  are  against  us,  in  a  struggle  that 
touches  the  sources  of  so  many  passions.  When  we  plead 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  we  shall 
no  longer  be  told  that  the  Pope  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  an  inveterate  foe, — nor  be  deterred  from  protest- 
ing against  the  conflagration  of  a  friendly  capital,  by  the 
suggestion,  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  prevent  that 
same  foe  from  possessing  himself  of  its  fleet.  Exceptions 
and  extreme  cases,  in  short,  will  no  longer  furnish  the 
ordinary  rules  of  our  conduct ;  and  it  will  be  impossible, 
by  extraneous  arguments,  to  baffle  every  attempt  at  a 
fair  estimate  of  our  public  principles  and  proceedings. 

These,  we  think,  are  among  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  a  peace  concluded  in  such  circumstances  as  we 
have  now  been  considering ;  and  they  are  but  a  specimen 
of  the  kindred  consequences  to  which  it  must  infallibly 
lead.  If  these  ensue,  however,  and  are  allowed  to  produce 
their  natural  effects,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
whether  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  are  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  former,  indeed,  may  probably  be  a  little 
uneasy  in  so  new  a  posture  of  affairs ;  but  they  Avill 
either  conform  to  it,  or  abandon  their  posts  in  despair. 
To  controul  or  alter  it,  will  assuredly  be  beyond  their 
power. 

With  these  pleasing  anticipations,  we  would  willingly 
close  this  long  review  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the 
European  Commonwealth,  in  its  present  great  crisis,  of 
restoration,  or  of  new  revolutions.     But,  cheering  and 
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beautiful  as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  we  think  we  have  shown 
ourselves  to  look  hopefully  upon  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  two  dark  stains  that  appear  on  the 
bright  horizon,  and  seem  already  to  tarnish  the  glories 
with  which  they  are  so  sadly  contrasted.  One  is  of  longer 
standing,  and  perhaps  of  deeper  dye.  —  But  both  are 
most  painful  deformities  on  the  face  of  so  fair  a  prospect ; 
and  may  be  mentioned  with  less  scruple  and  greater 
hope,  from  the  consideration,  that  those  who  have  now 
the  power  of  effacing  them  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
the  guilt  of  their  production,  and  have  given  strong  indi- 
cations of  dispositions  that  must  lead  then*  to  wish  for 
their  removal.  We  need  scarely  give  the  key  to  these  ob- 
servations by  naming  the  names  of  Poland  ajid  of  Norway. 
Nor  do  we  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  much 
more  than  to  name  them.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall  probably 
contrive  to  speak  fully  on  a  future  occasion.  Of  the 
former,  many  of  our  readers  may  think  we  have,  on 
former  occasions,  said  at  least  enough.  Our  zeal  in 
that  cause,  we  knoAV,  has  been  made  matter  of  wonder, 
and  even  of  derision,  among  certain  persons  who  value 
themselves  on  the  character  of  practical  politicians  and 
men  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
listening  to  various  witty  sneers  on  the  mixed  simplicity 
and  extravagance  of  supposing,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Poles  was  to  be  re-established  by  a  dissertation  in  an 
English  journal.  It  would  perhaps  be  enough  to  state, 
that,  independent  of  any  view  to  an  immediate  or  practi- 
cal result  in  other  regions,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to 
keep  the  observation  of  England  alive,  and  its  feelings 
awake,  upon  a  subject  of  this  importance :  But  we  must 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  such  dissertations  are  humbly 
conceived  to  be  among  the  legitimate  means  by  whicn 
the  English  public  both  instructs  and  expresses  itself; 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  English  public  is  still  allowed 
to  have  weight  with  its  government ;  which  again  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  without  hifluence  in 
the  councils  of  its  allies. 

Whatever  becomes  of  Poland,  it  is  most  material,  we 
think,  that  the  people  of  this   country  should  judge 
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soundly,  and  feel  rightly,  on  a  matter  that  touches  on 
principles  of  such  general  application.  But  every  thing 
that  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  our  fonner  re- 
marks, combines  to  justify  what  we  then  stated ;  and  to 
encourage  us  to  make  louder  and  more  energetic  appeals 
to  the  justice  and  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  transaction.  The  words  and 
the  deeds  of  Alexander  that  have,  since  that  period, 
passed  into  the  page  of  history— the  principles  he  has 
solenmly  professed,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  sealed 
that  profession — entitle  us  to  expect  from  him  a  strain 
of  justice  and  generosity,  which  vulgar  politicians  may 
call  romantic  if  they  please,  but  which  aU  men  of  high 
principles  and  enlarged  understandings  wU  feel  to  be 
not  more  heroic  than  judicious.  While  Poland  remains 
oppressed  and  discontented,  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  ambitious  or  intriguing 
power  that  may  think  fit  to  rouse  its  vast  and  warlike 
population  witn  the  vain  promise  of  independence ;  while 
it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  those,  by  whom  alone  that 
promise  could  be  effectually  kept,  would  gain  prodi- 
giously, both  in  security  ana  in  substantial  influence,  by 
its  faithful  performance.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
mere  name  of  independence,  nor  for  the  lost  glories  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  existence,  that  the  people  of 
Poland  are  thus  eager  to  array  themselves  in  any  despe- 
rate strife  of  which  this  may  be  proclaimed  as  the  prize. 
We  have  shown,  in  our  last  number,  the  substantial  and 
intolerable  evils  which  this  extinction  of  their  national 
dignity — this  sore  and  unmerited  wound  to  their  na- 
tional pride,  has  necessarily  occasioned :  And  thinking, 
as  we  do,  that  a  people  without  the  feelings  of  national 
pride  and  public  duty  must  be  a  people  without  energy 
and  without  enjoyments,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  at  any 
rate  indisputable,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  dissolved  their  political  being, 
have  struck  also  at  the  root  of  their  individual  happiness 
and  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  unjust  de- 
struction of  an  ancient  kingdom  that  we  lament,  but  the 
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condemnation  of  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  to  un- 
profitable and  unparalleled  misery. 

But  though  these  are  the  considerations  by  which  the 
feelings  of  private  individuals  are  most  natursdly  afffected, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  principles  on 
which  the  great  fabric  of  national  independence  con- 
fessedly rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  tne  decision  of 
this  question ;  and  that  no  one  nation  can  be  secure  in 
its  separate  existence,  if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur  in 
disavowing  the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  It  is  not  only  mournful  to  see  the 
scattered  and  bleeding  members  of  that  unhappy  state 
still  palpitating  and  agonizing  on  the  spot  where  it  lately 
stood  erect  in  youthful  vigour  and  beauty ;  but  it  is  un- 
safe  to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  this  melan- 
choly spectacle  exhales.  The  wholesome  neighbourhood 
is  poisoned  by  their  diffiission ;  and  every  independence 
within  their  range,  sickens  and  is  endangered  by  the 
contagion. 
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(February,  1811.) 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  fVindham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  26.  1809,  on  Mr.  Curwens  Bill,  '^for  better 
securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  Parliament^  by  pre- 
venting  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt  Prac- 
tices.**     8vo.    pp.  43.     London :  1810.* 

Mr.  Windham,  the  most  high-minded  and  incorruptible 
of  living  men,  can  see  no  harm  in  selling  seats  in  par- 
liament openly  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  for  excluding 
public  trusts  generally  n'om  the  money  market ;  and  is 
of  opinion  that  political  influence  arising  from  property 
should  be  disposed  of  like  other  proi)erty.  It  will  be 
readily  supposed  that  we  do  not  assent  to  any  part  of 
this  doctnne ;  and  indeed  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
to  us  it  is  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of  seats,  to 
contend  that  such  a  transference  is  no  worse  than  the 
possession  of  the  property  transferred ;  and  to  remind 
us,  that  he  who  objects  to  men  selling  their  influence, 
must  be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are  deci- 
dedly against  their  having  it — to  sell!  and,  as  to  what  is 
here  considered  as  the  necessary  influence  of  property 
over  elections,  we  should  think  there  could  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  legitimate, 
harmless,  and  even  oeneficial  use  of  property,  even  as 
connected  with  elections ;  and  its  direct  employment  for 
the  purchase  of  parliamentary  influence.  -Almost  all 
men — indeed,  we  think,  all  men — admit,  that  some  line 
is  to  be  drawn ; — that  the  political  influence  of  property 

*  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  antiquated  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  article,  as  originally  written ;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  now,  for  this  reason,  omitted.  But  it  also  contains  answers  to 
the  systematic  apologists  of  corruption,  and  opponents  of  reform  prin- 
ciples — which  are  applicable  to  all  times,  and  all  conditions  of  society ; 
and  of  which  recent  events  and  discussions  seem  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent generation  may  still  need  to  be  reminded. 
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should  be  confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  use 
and  enjoyment ; — and  that  penalties  should  be  inflicted, 
when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes;  though 
that  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the  law  can  in- 
terfere vindictively,  without  introducing  far  greater  evils 
than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  and 
the  reasonings  that  bear  upon  this  great  question,  these 
brief  suggestions  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  but  there 
are  many  to  whom  the  subject  will  require  a  little  more 
explanation ;  and  for  whose  use,  at  all  events,  the  argu- 
ment must  be  a  little  more  opened  up  and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous,  they  would 
stand  in  no  need  either  of  Government  or  of  Represent- 
atives ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  duty  or  wisdom  alone.  We  may  assume  it 
as  an  axiom,  therefore,  however  the  purists  may  be  scan- 
dalized, that,  even  in  political  elections,  some  other 
feelings  will  necessarily  have  play;  and  that  passions, 
and  prejudices,  and  personal  interests,  will  always  inter- 
fere, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  the  higher  dictates 
of  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  Of  these  sinister  mo^ 
tives,  individual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  and 
most  steady ;  and  wealth,  being  its  most  common  and 
appropriate  object,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  pos- 
session of  property  should  bestow  some  political  influence. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence  can 
ever  be  safe  or  tolerable  —  or  whether  it  be  possible  to 
mark  the  limits  at  which  it  becomes  so  pernicious  as  to 
justify  legislative  coercion.  Now,  we  are  so  far  jfirom 
thinking,  with  Mr.  Windham,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  inclined,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  what  we  would  term 
the  natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  property  in  elec- 
tions, is  not  only  safe,  but  salutary;  while  its  artificial 
and  corrupt  influence  is  among  the  most  pernicious  and 
reprehensible  of  all  political  abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results 
spontaneously  from  its  ordinary  use  and  expenditure, 
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and  cannot  well  be  misunderstood.  That  a  man  who 
spends  a  large  income  in  the  place  of  his  residence 
— who  subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges,  hos- 
pitals, and  assembly-rooms,  and  generally  to  all  works 
of  public  charity  or  accommodation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood —  and  who,  moreover,  keeps  the  best  table  for  the 
gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with  the  tradesmen 
— will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  matter, 
acquire  more  influence,  and  find  more  people  ready  to 
oblige  him,  than  a  poorer  man,  of  equal  virtue  and 
talents  —  is  a  fact,  which  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  de- 
plore, as  to  call  in  question.  Neither  does  it  cost  us  any 
pang  to  reflect,  that,  if  such  a  man  was  desirous  of  re- 
presenting the  borough  in  which  he  resided,  or  of  having 
it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or  some  dear  and 
intimate  friend,  his  recommendation  would  go  much 
farther  with  the  electors  than  a  respectable  certificate 
of  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  in  an  opposing  can- 
didate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite 
absurd  for  any  legislature  to  think  of  interoicting,  or 
even  for  any  reformer  to  attempt  to  discredit.  In  the 
^rst  place,  because  it  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of 
men  and  of  human  affairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be  pre- 
vented, or  considerably  weakened,  by  any  thing  short  of 
an  universal  regeneration;  secondly ^  because,  though 
originating  from  property,  it  does  by  no  means  imply, 
either  the  baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corrup- 
tion ;  but  rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings  of  vanity, 
and  social  instinctive  sympathy,  than  upon  any  conscious- 
ness of  dependence,  or  paltry  expectation  of  personal 
emolument;  and,  thirdly^  because,  taking  men  as  they 
actually  are,  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the  whole,  both 
a  safer  and  a  better  feeling  than  the  greater  part  of 
those,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  would  be  aban- 
doned, if  this  should  be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were, 
always,  whether  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  or  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  should  have  the  greatest  influence, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that  the  preponderance 
should  be  given  to  moral  and  intellectual  merit.     But 
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this  is  by  no  means  the  true  state  of  the  contest :  —  and 
when  the  question  is  between  the  influence  of  property 
and  the  influence  of  intriguing  ambition  and  turbulent 
popularity,  we  own  that  we  are  glad  to  find  the  former 
most  frequently  prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and  in 
common  affairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of 
property  is  vast  and  infallible,  even  upon  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  part  of  the  conununity ;  and  nothing 
can  conduce  so  surely  to  the  stability  and  excellence  of 
a  political  constitution,  as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  ge- 
neral principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  better 
part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which 
ensure  their  affection  or  submission  in  their  private 
capacity.  There  could  be  no  security,  in  short,  either 
for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else,  in  a  country  where 
the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestow  some  political 
influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property; 
which  we  would  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage.  We 
must  now  endeavour  to  explain  that  corrupt  or  artificial 
influence,  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all 
means  to  resist  and  repress.  Under  this  name,  we  would 
comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct  employment  of  pro- 
perty to  purchase  or  obtain  political  power,  in  whatever 
form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied :  but,  with  re- 
ference to  the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify 
only  in  the  instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or 
holding  the  property  of  those  votes  distinct  from  any 
other  property,  and  selling  and  transferring  this  for  a 
price,  like  any  other  marketable  conamodity.  All  such 
practices  are  stigmatized,  in  common  language  and  in 
common  feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable ;  and  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  con- 
sequences, will  show,  that  while  they  tend  to  debase  the 
character  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a 
representative  system  of  government.  That  they  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  combined  with  that  indirect  and  legiti- 
mate influence  of  property  of  which  we  have  just  been 
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speaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  engrafted  upon 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence, 
both  in  their  moral  character  and  their  political  effects, 
we  conceive  to  be  equally  indisputable. 

Upon  the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  individual 
voters,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any 
thing.  The  law,  and  the  feeling  of  aU  mankind  have 
marked  that  practice  with  reprobation :  and  even  Mr. 
Windham,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial  scep- 
ticism, does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  law  or  the 
feeling  is  erroneous,  or  that  it  would  not  be  better  that 
both  should,  if  possible,  be  made  still  stronger  than 
they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils 
that  are  supposed  to  result  from  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty in  the  elections  of  this  country,  are,  1st,  that  the 
representation  of  certain  boroughs  is  entirely,  necessarily 
and  perpetually,  at  the  dispossd  of  certain  families,  so  as 
to  be  familiarly  considered  as  a  part  of  their  rightful 
roperty;  and,  2dly,  that  certain  other  boroughs  are 
eld  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a  price  in  ready 
money,  either  through  the  intervention  of  the  Treasury, 
or  directly  to  the  candidate.  That  both  these  are  evils 
and  deformities  in  our  system  of  representation,  we 
readily  admit ;  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
leading  to  the  same  effects,  or  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in 
possession  of  certain  great  proprietors,  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  such  small  or  decayed  places,  as  have  fallen, 
almost  insensibly,  under  their  controul,  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  their  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the 
population.  Considered  in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  regarded  either  as  scenes 
of  criminal  corruption,  or  as  examples  of  the  reprehensible 
influence  of  property.  If  a  place  which  still  retains  (how- 
ever absurdly)  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, comes  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  like  Old  Sarum,  it 
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is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  its  mem- 
bers should  vest  in  any  one  but  the  Proprietor  of  the 
spot  to  which  the  right  is  attached :  and,  even  where  the 
decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this  instance,  still,  if  any 
great  family  has  gradually  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  from  which  the  right  of  voting  is  derived, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  hold  that  there  is  any  thing 
corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its  availing  itself  of  this  in- 
fluence. Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  as  cases  of  the  fair  influence  of  property ;  and 
though  we  admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  constitution,  and  subversive  of 
some  of  its  most  important  principles,  we  think  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  flaws  and  irregularities  brought  on 
by  time  and  the  course  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuses 
introduced  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men.  The 
remedy  —  and  we  certainly  think  a  very  obvious  and 
proper  remedy — would  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election 
from  all  places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  thus 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  the  property  of  an  individual 
—  not  to  rail  at  the  individual  who  avails  himself  of  the 
influence  inseparable  from  such  property  —  or  to  dream 
of  restraining  him  in  its  exercise,  by  unjust  penalties 
and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of 
boroughs — those  that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a 
very  different  tenure  from  that  of  great  proprietors  and 
benefactors,  and  are  regularly  disposed  of  by  them, 
at  every  election,  for  a  price  paid  down,  either  through 
the  mediation  of  the  ministry,  or  without  any  such 
mediation :  a  part  of  this  price  being  notoriously  applied 
by  such  agents  in  direct  bribes  to  individual  voters — and 
the  remainder  taken  to  themselves  as  the  lawful  profits 
of  the  transaction.  Now,  without  going  into  any  sort  of 
detail,  we  think  we  might  at  once  venture  to  ask,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the 
individual  infamy  and  the  public  hazard  that  are  in- 
volved in  these  last-mentioned  proceedings,  or  for  one 
moment  to  confound  them,  even  in  his  imagination,  with 
the  innocent  and  salutary  influence  that  is  inseparable 
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from  the  possession  and  expenditure  of  large  property  ? 
The  diflFerence  between  them,  is  not  less  than  between  the 
influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided  by  acts  of 
generosity  and  proofs  of  honourable  intentions  may  at- 
tain over  an  object  of  affection,  and  the  controul  that  may 
be  acquired  by  the  arts  of  a  hateful  procuress,  and  by  her 
transferred  to  an  object  of  natural  disgust  and  aversion. 
The  one  is  founded  upon  principles  which,  if  they  are  not 
the  most  lofty  or  infallible,  are  still  among  the  most 
amiable  that  belong  to  our  imperfect  nature,  and  leads 
to  consequences  eminently  favourable  to  the  harmony 
and  stability  of  our  social  institutions ;  while  the  other 
can  only  be  obtained  by  working  with  the  basest  instru- 
ments on  the  basest  passions ;  and  tends  directly  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  private  honour  and  public  n'cedom, 
and  to  dissolve  the  kiadly  cement  by  which  nature  her- 
self has  knit  society  together,  in  tne  bonds  of  human 
sympathy,  and  mutual  trust  and  dependence.  To  say 
tnat  both  sorts  of  influence  are  derived  from  property, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  identical,  is  a 
sophism  scarcely  more  ingenious,  than  that  which  would 
confound  the  occupations  of  the  highwayman  and  the 
honourable  merchant,  because  the  object  of  both  was 
gain;  or  which  should  assume  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple, that  all  voluntary  actions  are  dictated  by  a  view 
to  ultimate  gratification,  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue;  and  that 
the  felon,  who  was  led  to  execution  amidst  the  execra- 
tions of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly  as  meritorious 
as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  country  decreed 
unenvied  honours  for  its  deliverance  from  tyranny.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
those  metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  ultimate  constitu- 
ents of  merit  or  delinquency ;  and  that,  in  every  thing 
that  is  connected  with  practice,  and  especially  with  pub- 
lic conduct,  no  wise  man  will  ever  employ  such  an  analy- 
tical process  to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of  con- 
science and  common  sense,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
confounding  an  antagonist,  or  perplexing  a  discussion, 
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to  the  natural  result  of  which  he  is  unfriendly  on  other 
principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding  be 
clearly  base  and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and 
honourable  men,  and  most  pregnant  with  public  danger 
in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  it  must 
appear  stiU  more  strange  to  find  them  defended  on  the 
score  of  their  Antiquity,  than  on  that  of  their  supposed 
affinity  to  practices  that  are  held  to  be  innocent.  Yet 
the  old  cry  of  Innovation !  has  been  raised,  with  more 
than  usual  vehemence,  against  those  who  offer  the  most 
cautious  hints  for  their  correction ;  and  even  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  not  disdained  to  seek  some  aid  to  his  argument 
from  a  misapplication  of  the  sorry  commonplaces  about 
the  antiquity  and  beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
hazard  of  meddling  at  aU  with  that  under  which  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  so  much  gloiy  and  happiness.  Of 
the  many  good  answers  that  may  be  made  to  all  argu- 
ments of  this  character,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one,  which  seems  sufficiently  conclusive  and  simple. 

The  abuses,  of  which  we  complain,  are  not  old^  but  recent ; 
and  those  who  seek  to  correct  them,  are  not  innovating 
upon  the  constitution,  but  seeking  to  prevent  innovation. 
The  practice  of  jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scarcely  known 
at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  was  not 
systematized,  nor  carried  to  any  very  formidable  extent, 
till  within  the  last  forty  years.  At  all  events,  it  most 
certainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom 
the  frame  of  our  constitution  was  laid ;  and  it  is  con- 
fessedly a  perversion  and  abuse  of  a  system,  devised  and 
established  for  very  opposite  purposes.  Let  any  man 
ask  himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  .of  representation,  as 
is  now  actually  in  practice  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by  those  wno 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared 
upon  them  the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties  ?  Or  let 
him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we  were  now  devising  a 
system  of  representation  for  such  a  country  as  England, 
there  is  any  human  being  who  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  system  that  is  practically  established 
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among  us  at  this  moment, — a  system  under  which  fifty 
or  sixty  members  should  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty 
paltry  and  beggarly  hamlets,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
boroughs;  while  twenty  or  thirty  great  and  opulent 
towns  had  no  representation ; — and  where  upwards  of  a 
hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  seats,  partly  by 
a  promise  of  indiscriminate  support  to  the  mimster, 
and  partly  by  a  sum  paid  down  to  persons  who  had 
no  natural  influence  over  the  electors,  and  controuled 
them  notoriously,  either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  the 
agents  of  ministerial  corruption?  If  it  be  clear,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  itself  inde* 
fensible,  it  is  still  clearer  that  it  is  not  the  state  of 
things  which  is  required  by  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  neither  did  nor 
could  exist  at  the  time  when  that  constitution  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  its  correction  would  be  no  innovation 
on  that  constitution,  but  a  beneficial  restoration  of  it, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 

If  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  mansion  have 
been  thrown  down,  is  it  a  dangerous  innovation  to  rear 
them  up  again  ?  If  the  roof  has  grown  too  heavy  for 
the  building,  by  recent  and  injudicious  superstructures, 
is  it  an  innovation,  if  we  either  take  them  down,  or 
strengthen  the  supports  upon  which  they  depend?  If 
the  waste  of  time,  and  the  elements,  have  crumbled  away 
a  part  of  the  foundation,  does  it  show  a  disregard  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  pile,  if  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which 
it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  place  it  upon  deeper  and 
firmer  materials  ?  If  the  rats  have  eaten  a  way  into  the 
stores  and  the  cellars ;  or  if  knavish  servants  have  opened 
private  and  unauthorised  communications  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed  indicate  a  disposition 
to  impair  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode,  that 
we  are  anxious  to  stop  up  those  holes,  and  to  build 
across  those  new  and  suspicious  approaches? — Is  it  not 
obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  only  true 
innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time ;  and  that  they  who  seek 
to  repair  what  time  has  wasted,  and  to  restore  what 
guilt  has  destroyed,  are  still  more  unequivocally  the  ene- 
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mies  of  innovation,  than  of  abuse?  Those  who  are  most 
aware  of  the  importance  of  reform,  are  also  most  aware 
of  the  hazards  of  any  theoretical  or  untried  change ;  and, 
while  they  strictly  confine  their  efforts  to  the  restitution 
of  what  all  adnnt  to  have  been  in  the  original  plan  of 
our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential 
part  of  that  plan,  may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other 
charges  they  may  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a  love  of 
innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Windham  has 
dwelt  at  very  great  length,  which  appears  to  us  to  bear 
even  less  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  than  this  of  the 
antiquity  of  our  constitution.  The  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting,  ought  not, 
he  says,  to  be  cliarged  to  the  account  of  ministers  or 
members  of  Parliament  alone.  The  greater  part  of  them 
both  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — are 
suggested  by  their  baseness  and  self-interest,  and  termi- 
nate in  their  corrupt  gain,  with  very  little  voluntary  sin, 
and  frequently  with  very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to 
ministers  or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  what  Mr.  Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the  dis- 
graceful abuses  of  patronage  committed  by  men  in  power, 
for  their  own  individual  emolument*,  yet  we  are  inclined, 
upon  the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
It  is  what  we  have  always  thought  it  our  duty  to  point 
out  to  the  notice  of  those  who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in 
the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and  power ;  and  forms, 
indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian  or  factious  reformers, 
whose  intemperance  has  done  more  injury  to  the  cause 

*  "  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  interests  of  countries  do,  in  reality,  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree, 
that  it  is  likewise  one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty, 
and,  from  their  opportunities,  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others. 
And  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness, 
the  insatiable  voracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit 
or  services,  that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when 
providing  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  dependants.  I  am  as  little 
disposed  as  any  one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  be  repro- 
bated in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and  much  more  so  than  it 
commonly  is."  —  Speechy  p.  28. 
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of  reform,  than  all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption 
of  their  opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Windham's  argument,  we  must  utterly 
deny  his  conclusions.  When  we  admit,  that  a  part  of 
the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well  as  its  rulers,  we 
really  cannot  see  that  we  admit  any  thing  in  defence,  or 
even  in  palliation,  of  venality  and  corruption : — Nor  can 
we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and  most  humiliating 
feet,  can  help  in  the  least  to  make  out,  that  corruption 
is  not  an  immoral  and  pernicious  practice;  —  not  a 
malum  in  se,  as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased  to  assert, 
nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just  and  expe- 
dient, if  it  were  practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish !  The 
only  just  inference  from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and 
miembers  of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  persons 
in  the  traffic ;  — and  that  aU  remedies  wiU  be  inefficient, 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  applied  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  malady.  It  may  be  a  very  good 
retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  doors  to  the  gentlemen 
without ;  and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having 
clean  hands,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  them  to  ask  a 
sight  of  those  of  their  accusers.  But  is  this  any  answer 
at  all,  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  infamv  and  the  dan- 
gers of  corruption  in  both  quarters?  Or,  is  the  evil 
really  supposed  to  be  less  formidable,  because  it  appears 
to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fair  subject, 
not  only  of  reproach,  but  of  recrimination  ?  The  seat  of 
the  malady,  and  its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered ;  but  the  knowledge  that  it  has  pervaded  more 
vital  parts  than  one,  certainly  should  not  lead  us  to 
think  that  no  remedy  whatever  is  needed,  —  or  to  con- 
sider the  symptoms  as  too  slight  to  require  any  parti- 
cular attention. 

But,  though  we  diflfer  thus  radically  from  Mr.  Wind- 
ham in  our  estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this 
evil,  we  have  already  said,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
concur  with  him  in  disapproving  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  lately  proposed  for  their  correction.  The  bill 
of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing 
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the  ultimate  traffic  in  seats,  by  pains  and  penalties  to  be 
imposed  on  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tion, appears  to  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  —  and  to 
aim  at  repressing  a  result  which  may  be  regarded  as 
necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to  it  are 
allowed  to  subsist  in  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  like 
trying  to  save  a  valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a 
paltry  dam  across  the  gathered  torrents  that  flow  into  it. 
The  only  efffect  is,  that  they  will  ultimately  make  their 
way,  by  a  more  destructive  channel,  to  worse  devastation. 
The  true  policy  is  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their  foun- 
tains, or  to  provide  another  vent  for  the  stream,  before  it 
reaches  the  declivity  by  which  the  flat  is  commanded. 
While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  unchecked,  and  even 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of 
the  common  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the 
hands  of  the  more  profligate  and  daring,  —  or  give  a 
monopoly  to  the  privileged  and  protected  dealings  of 
Administration ;  and  the  evil  will  in  both  ways  be 
aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out  the  actual  evils 
to  which  this  corruption  gives  .rise;  or  even  to  dwell 
on  the  means  by  which  we  think  it  might  be  made 
more  difficult:  though  among  these  we  conceive  the 
most  efficacious  would  obviously  be  to  multiply  the 
numbers,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  raise  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  —  to  take  away  the  right  of  election 
from  decayed,  inconsiderable,  and  rotten  boroughs ;  and 
to  bestow  it  on  large  towns  possessing  various  and 
divided  wealth.  But,  though  the  increased  number  of 
voters  Avill  make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them,  and  their 
greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable  to  be  bribed; 
still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit  which  we  expect 
from  any  provisions  of  this  sort,  is  the  security  which 
we  think  they  will  affbrd  for  the  improvement,  main- 
tenance, and  propagation  of  a  Free  opirit  among  the 
people  —  a  feeling  of  political  right,  and  of  individual 
interest,  among  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  as  will 
make  it  not  only  discreditable,  but  unsafe^  to  invade 
their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon  their  rights.  It  is  never 
to  be  forgotten,   that   the  great  and  ultimate  barrier 
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against  oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be 
raised  on  public  opinion — and  on  opinion,  so  valued  and  so 
asserted,  as  to  point  resolutely  to  resistance^  if  it  be  perma- 
nently insulted,  or  openly  set  at  defiance.  In  order  to  have 
this  public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently  strong, 
or  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  afford  such  a  security,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  a  very  large  body  of  the  people  be 
taught  to  set  a  value  upon  the  rights  which  it  is  qualified 
to  protect,  —  that  their  reason,  their  moral  principles, 
their  pride,  and  habitual  feelings,  should  all  be  engaged 
on  the  side  of  their  political  independence,  —  that  their 
attention  should  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state,  —  and  their 
eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  affections  familiarized  with  the 
spectacles,  and  themes,  and  occasions,  that  remind  them 
of  those  rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial  country 
like  England,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  com- 
fort, is  apt  to  engross  the  whole  care  of  the  body  of  the 
people;  and,  if  property  be  tolerably  secured  by  law, 
and  a  vigilant  police  repress  actual  outrage  and  disorder, 
they  are  likely  enough  to  fall  into  a  general  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  political  rights ;  and  even  to  regard  as 
burdensome  those  political  functions,  without  the  due 
exercise  of  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would 
soon  dissolve,  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and 
incalculable  importance,  therefore,  to  spread,  as  widely 
as  possible,  among  the  people,  the  feelings  and  the  love 
of  their  political  blessings — to  exercise  them  unceasingly 
in  the  evolutions  of  a  free  constitution — and  to  train 
them  to  those  sentiments  of  pride,  and  jealousy,  and 
self-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their  experience 
of  their  own  value  and  importance  in  the  great  order 
of  society,  and  upon  which  alone  the  fabric  of  a  free 
government  can  ever  be  safely  erected. 

We  indicate  all  these  things  very  briefly ;  both  because 
we  cannot  now  afford  room  for  a  more  full  exposition  of 
them,  and  because  it  is  not  our  intention  to  exhaust  this 
great  subject  on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  upon 
which  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  expatiate  at  other 
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opportunities.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  even  these 
preliminary  and  miscellaneous  observations  to  a  dose, 
without  taking  some  notice  of  a  topic  which  seems,  at 
present,  peculiarly  in  favour  with  the  reasoning  enemies 
of  reform;  and  to  which  we  cannot  reply,  without 
developing,  in  a  more  striking  maimer  than  we  have  yet 
done,  the  nature  of  our  apprehensions  from  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  holders  of  large  properties,  and 
of  our  expectations  of  good  from  the  increased  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds  upon  the 
concession,  that  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  the 
wealth  employed  to  obtain  political  influence,  have  in- 
creased very  greatly  within  the  last  fifty  years  ;  and  con- 
sists almost  entirely  in  the  assertion,  that  this  increase, 
great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  general  increase  which  has  taken  place,  in  the  same 
period,  in  the  wealth,  weight,  and  influence  of  the  people ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Crown  and 
Borough  proprietors,  although  absolutely  greater,  is  pro- 
portionally less  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
5 resent  reign ;  and  ought  to  be  augmented,  rather  than 
iminished,  if  our  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient 
balance  of  the  constitution !  We  must  do  Mr.  Windham 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  make  much  use  of 
this  argument ;  but  it  forms  the  grand  reserve  of  Mr. 
Rose's  battle ;  and,  we  think,  is  more  frequently  and 
triumphantly  brought  forward  than  any  other,  by  those 
who  now  affect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 

The  first  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in  denying 
the  fact  upon  which  it  proceeds  ;  at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  asserted,  in  order  to  aflbrd  any  shadow 
of  colour  to  the  conclusion.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  far 
more  wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  there  is  not  more  independence.  There  are  not 
more  men  whose  incomes  exceed  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  necessary  expenditure  ;  —  not  nearly  so  many 
who  consider  themselves  as  nearly  rich  enough,  and  who 
would  therefore  look  on  themselves  as  without  apology 
for  doing  any  thing  against  their  duty  or  their  opinions, 
for  the  sake  of  profit  to  themselves :  on  the  contrary,  it 
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is  notorious,  and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  our  luxury, 
and  habits  of  expense,  have  increased  considerably  faster 
than  the  riches  by  which  they  should  be  supported  — 
that  men,  in  general,  have  now  far  less  to  spare  than 
they  had  when  their  incomes  were  smaller  —  and  that 
if  our  condition  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indisputably,  a 
condition  of  needy  opulence.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  wealth  exist- 
ing in  a  nation,  that  can  ever  contribute  to  render  it 
politically  independent  of  patronage,  or  intractable  to 
the  persuasive  voice  of  a  munificent  and  discerning  ruler, 
but  the  general  state  of  content  and  satisfaction  which 
results  from  its  wealth  being  proportioned  to  its  occasions 
of  expense.  It  neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was, 
among  the  poor,  but  among  the  expensive  and  extrava- 
gant, that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest  and  most  pro- 
fitable game ;  nor  can  her  influence  ever  be  anywhere  so 
great,  as  in  a  country  where  almost  all  those  to  whom 
she  can  think  it  important  to  address  herself,  are  strait- 
ened for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment  —  dissatisfied 
with  their  concHtion  as  to  fortune  —  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  amount  of  their  possessions,  practically  needy, 
and  impatient  of  their  embarrassments.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  greater  part  even  of  those  who  actually  possess 
the  riches  for  which  this  country  is  so  distinguished.  But 
the  eflFect  of  their  prosperity  has  been,  to  draw  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  people  within  the  sphere  of  selfish  am- 
bition —  to  diffuse  those  habits  of  expense  which  give 
corruption  her  chief  hold  and  purchase,  among  multitudes 
who  are  spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  which  they 
cannot  participate,  and  are  infected  with  the  cravings  and 
aspirations  of  the  objects  of  their  envy,  even  before  they 
come  to  be  placed  in  their  circumstances.  Such  needy 
adventurers  are  constantly  generated  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  are  sure  to  seek  and 
court  that  corruption  which  is  obliged  to  seek  and  court, 
though  with  too  great  a  probabiUty  of  success,  those 
whose  condition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  attain. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  is  far  more  favourable 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  corrupt  influence  of  government 
and  wealthy  ambition,  than  a  state  of  greater  poverty 
and  moderation  ;  and  the  same  limited  means  of  seduc- 
tion will  go  infinitely  farther  among  a  people  in  the  one 
situation  than  in  the  other.  The  same  temptations  that 
were  repelled  by  the  simple  poverty  of  Fabricius,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  satraps  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the  counsels  of  wealthy 
and  venal  Rome,  in  the  splendid  days  of  Catiline  and 
Caesar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer ;  and  it  is  so  com- 
plete, we  think,  as  not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  confutation.  But  the  argument  is  foimded 
upon  so  strange  and  so  dangerous  a  misapprehension  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  proceeds ;  and 
to  show  what  very  opposite  consequences  are  really  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  that  have  been  so  imper- 
fectly conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  those  who 
contend  for  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
as  a  balance  to  the  increasing  consequence  of  the  People. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact,  for  some  part  of  this 
proposition;  but  a  foundation  that  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  by  those  who  have  sought  to  build  upon 
it  so  revolting  a  conclusion.  The  people  has  increased 
in  consequence,  in  power,  and  in  political  importance. 
Over  all  Europe,  we  verily  believe,  that  they  are  every- 
where growing  too  strong  for  their  governments ;  and 
that,  if  these  governments  are  to  be  preserved,  some 
measures  must  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this 
great  change  in  the  condition  and  interior  structure  of 
society.  But  this  increase  of  consequence  is  not  owing 
to  their  having  grown  richer ;  and  stiU  less  is  it  to  be 
provided  against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  corruption 
in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  requires,  and  really 
deserves,  a  little  more  explanation. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  three  great  classes  or  orders.  In  the  first  place, 
the  governors,  or  those  who  are  employed,  or  hope  to  be 
employed  by  the  governors,  —  and  who  therefore  either 
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have,  or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some  sort 
from  the  govermment,  or  from  subordinate  patrons.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, who  feel  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  it 
imposes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  it 
enjoys  or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expense  and  sub- 
mission which  it  requires,  under  an  apprehension,  that 
the  good  it  accomplishes  is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
And,  thirdly  and  finally,  those  who  may  be  counted  for 
nothing  in  aU  political  arrangements  —  who  are  igno- 
rant, indifierent,  and  quiescent  —  who  submit  to  all 
things  without  grumbling  or  satisfaction — and  are  con- 
tented to  consider  all  existing  institutions  as  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommo- 
date themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  division  includes  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  people :  but,  as  society  ad- 
vances, and  intellect  begins  to  develop  itself,  a  greater 
and  a  greater  proportion  is  withdraAvn  from  it,  and  joined 
to  the  two  otner  divisions.  These  drafts,  however,  are 
not  made  indiscriminately,  or  in  equal  numbers,  to  the 
two  remaining  orders ;  but  tend  to  throw  a  preponder- 
ating weight,  either  into  the  scale  of  the  government, 
or  into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character 
of  that  government,  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  have  been  roused  from  their  neutrality. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  improvements  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  gradual  descent  and  expansion  of  those 
maxims  of  individual  or  political  wisdom  that  are  succes- 
sively established  by  renection  and  experience,  necessa- 
rily raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
from  that  state  of  brutish  acquiescence  and  incurious 
ignorance  in  which  they  originally  slumbered.  They 
begin  to  feel  their  relation  to  the  government  under 
which  they  live ;  and,  guided  by  those  feelings,  and  the 
analogies  of  their  private  interests  and  affections,  they 
begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow.  Opinions  upon  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  to  conceive  Sen- 
timents  either  hastile  or  friendly  to  such  institutions  and 
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administration.  If  the  government  be  mild  and  equita- 
ble— if  its  undertakings  are  prosperous,  its  impositions 
easy,  and  its  patronage  just  and  impartial  —  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  thus  successively  awakened  into  a 
state  of  political  capacity  will  be  enrolled  among  its 
supporters ;  and  strengthen  it  against  the  factious,  am- 
bitious, and  disappointed  persons,  who  alone  will  be 
found  in  opposition  to  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  disclosure  of  intellectual  and  political  sensibility 
occur  at  a  period  when  the  government  is  capricious  or 
oppressive — ^when  its  plans  are  disastrous — ^its  exactions 
burdensome  —  its  tone  repulsive  —  and  its  distribution 
of  favours  most  corrupt  and  unjust ;  —  it  will  infiallibly 
happen,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus 
called  into  political  existence,  will  take  part  against  it, 
and  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  its  correction,  or 
utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been 
realized  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty 
years:  and  when  we  say  that  the  people  has  almost 
every  where  grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers,  we  mean 
only  to  say,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodi- 
gious development  in  the  understanding  and  intelligence 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  and  that  this  makes 
them  much  less  willing  than  formerly  to  submit  to  the 
folly  and  corruption  of  most  of  their  ancient  governments. 
The  old  instinctive  feelings  of  loyalty  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, have  pretty  generally  given  way  to  shrewd  cal- 
culations as  to  their  own  interests,  their  own  powers, 
and  the  rights  which  arise  out  of  these  powers.  They 
see  now,  pretty  quickly,  both  the  weaknesses  and  the 
vices  of  their  rulers ;  and,  having  learned  to  refer  their 
own  sufferings  or  privations,  with  considerable  sagacity, 
to  their  blunders  and  injustice,  they  begin  tacitly  to  in- 
quire, what  right  they  have  to  a  sovereignty,  of  which 
they  make  so  bad  a  use  —  and  how  they  could  protect 
themselves,  if  all  who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite 
to  take  it  from  them.  Sentiments  of  this  sort,  we  are  Well 
assured,  have  been  prevalent  over  aU  the  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every 
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day  gaining  strength  and  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles, 
and  ministers  and  agents  of  government,  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe,  —  but  rather 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy.  Their  errors 
and  vices  are  canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons, 
with  extreme  freedom  and  severity.  The  corruptions 
by  which  they  seek  to  fortify  themselves,  are  regarded 
with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhorrence ;  and  the  ex- 
cuses witi  which  they  palliate  them,  with  disgust  and 
derision.  Their  deceptions  are  almost  universally  seen 
through ;  and  their  incapacity  detected  and  despised,  by 
an  unprecedented  portion  of  the  whole  population  which 
they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people 
throughout  civilized  Europe  have  grown  too  strong  for 
their  rulers ;  and  that  some  alteration  in  the  balance  or 
administration  of  their  governments,  has  become  neces- 
sary  for  their  preservation.  They  have  become  too 
strong,  —  not  in  wealth  —  but  in  intellect j  activity,  and 
available  numbers ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  govern- 
ments has  been  endangered,  not  from  their  want  of 
pecuniary  influence,  but  from  their  want  of  moral  re- 
spectability and  intellectual  vigour. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the  cure,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  opponents  of  reform,  is  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  tne  Crown  !  The  remote  and 
original  cause  of  the  danger,  is  the  improved  intelligence 
and  more  perfect  intercourse  of  the  people,  —  a  cause 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  wish  removed,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  the  proposed  remedy  has  no  tendency  to  re- 
move. The  inmiediate  and  proximate  cause,  is  the  abuse 
of  patronage  and  the  corruptions  practised  by  the  go- 
vernment and  their  wealthy  supporters :  —  and  the  cure 
that  is  seriously  recommended,  is  to  increase  that  cor- 
ruption !  —  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  under 
which  the  people  is  sinking,  —  and  to  multiply  the  ex- 
amples of  partiality,  profusion,  and  profligacy,  by  which 
they  are  revolted ! 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have 
suggested  itself,  even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been 
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SO  triumphantly  recommended,  unless  it  had  been  pal- 
liated by  some  colour  of  plausibility:  And  their  error 
(which  really  does  not  seem  very  unnatural  for  men  of 
their  description)  seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in 
supposing  that  all  those  who  were  discontented  in  the 
country,  were  disappointed  candidates  for  place  and 
profit;  and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  misgovernment  of  the  modem  world, 
originated  in  a  violent  desire  to  participate  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  that  misgovernment.  Upon  this  supposition, 
it  must  no  doubt  be  admitted  that  their  remedy  was 
most  judiciously  devised.  All  the  discontent  was  among 
those  who  wished  to  be  bribed  —  aU  the  clamour  among 
those  who  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  therefore  —  make  more  sine- 
cures, more  jobs,  more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolu- 
ment and  honour,  —  and  you  will  allay  the  discontent, 
and  still  the  clamour,  which  are  now  "  frighting  our  isle 
from  her  propriety ! " 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  ingenious — as 
well  as  highly  creditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  the  moral  experience  of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fact, 
unfortunately,  is  not  as  it  is  here  assumed.  There  are  two 
sets  of  persons  to  be  managed  and  appeased !  and  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  what  might  gratify  the  one  would  only 
exasperate  the  discontents  of  the  other.  The  one  wants 
unmerited  honours,  and  unearned  emoluments — a  further 
abuse  of  patronage  —  a  more  shameful  misapplication  of 
the  means  of  the  nation.  The  other  wants  a  correction 
of  abuses — an  abridgment  of  patronage — a  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens  —  a  more  just  aistribution  of  its 
trusts,  dignities,  and  rewards.  This  last  party  is  still, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  formidable :  For  it  is  daily  recruited  out  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  over  which  reason  is  daily  ex- 
tending her  dominion;  and  depends,  for  its  ultimate 
success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress 
of  intelligence  —  of  a  true  and  enlightened  sense  of 
interest  —  and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right,  united  to 
undoubted  power.     It  is  difficult,  then,  to  doubt  of  its 
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ultimate  triumph ;  and  it  must  appear  to  be  infinitely 
foolish  to  think  oiF  opposing  its  progress,  by  measures 
which  are  so  obviously  calculated  to  add  to  its  strength. 
By  increasing  the  patronage  or  influence  of  the  Crown, 
a  few  more  venal  spirits  may  be  attracted,  by  the  pre- 
carious tie  of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  -withstand  all  at- 
tempts at  reform,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf  of  aU  existing 
practices  and  institutions.  But,  for  every  worthless 
auxiliary  that  is  thus  recruited  for  the  defence  of  esta- 
blished abuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a 
thousand  new  enemies  called  forth,  by  the  additional 
abuse  exemplified  in  the  new  patronage  that  is  created, 
and  the  new  scene  of  corruption  that  is  exhibited,  in 
exchanging  this  patronage  for  this  dishonourable  sup- 
port?— For  a  nation  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  itself 
against  the  attempts  of  reformers  by  a  deliberate  aug- 
mentation of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  poUtic,  than 
for  a  spendthrift  to  think  of  relieving  himself  of  his 
debts,  by  borrowing  at  usurious  interest  to  pay  what  is 
demanded,  and  thus  increasing  the  burden  which  he 
affects  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now 
subsists  in  the  country,  is  that  of  those  who  are  reason- 
ably discontented;  and  the  only  part  of  the  people 
whose  growing  strength  really  looks  menacingly  on 
the  government,  is  that  which  has  been  alienated  by 
what  it  believes  to  be  its  corruptions,  and  enabled, 
by  its  own  improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its  de- 
ceptions, and  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  selfishness 
and  incapacity.  The  great  object  of  its  jealousy,  is 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  patronage  to  which  that  influence 
gives  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations,  the 
wildest  and  most  desperate,  to  hold  out  that  the  progress 
of  this  discontent  makes  it  proper  to  give  the  Crown 
more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be  effectually  con- 
ciliated, by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse  ! 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and 
profligacy  in  a  government,  we  must  always  keep  it  in 
view,  that  such  a  system  can  never  be  universally  palat- 
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able,  even  among  the  basest  and  most  depraved  people 
of  which  history  has  preserved  any  memorial.     If  tnis 
were  otherwise  mdeed — if  a  whole  nation  were  utterly 
and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each  willing  to  wait 
his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  mi^t  go  on 
with  sufficient  smoothness  at  least ;  and  as  such  a  nation 
would  not  be  worth  mending,  on  the  one  hand,  so  there 
would,  in  fact,  be  much  less  need,  on  the  other,  for  that 
untoward  operation.     The  supposition,  however,  is  ob- 
viously impossible ;  and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as 
England,  it  may  perhaps  be  trulj  stated,  as  the  most 
alarming  consequence  of  corruption,  that,  if  allowed  to 
go  on  without  any  effectual  check,  it  will  infallibly  ge- 
nerate such  a  spirit  of  discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring 
on  some  dreadfiil   convulsion,  and  overturn  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  constitution.     It  is  thus  fraught  witi 
a  double  evil  to  a  country  enjoying  a  free  government. 
In  the  first  place,  it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  much 
that  is  truly  valuable  in  its  constitution ;  and,  secondly, 
it  ensures  its  ultimate  subversion  by  the  tremendous 
crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revolution.    It  first  makes  the 
government  oppressive  and  intolerable ;  and  then  it  over- 
sets it  altogether  by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity. 
These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that,  tnough  brought  on  by  the  same 
course  of  conduct,  they  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same 
^t  of  persons.    Those  who  are  the  slaves  and  the  ministers 
of  corruption,  assuredly  are  not  those  who  are  minded  to 
crush  it,  with  a  visiting  vengeance,  under  the  ruins  of  the 
social  order ;  and  it  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  two  sets 
of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  that  the 
portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering  mainly  con- 
sists.    The  government  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  may  be  debased  and 
venal,  while  there  is  still  spirit  and  virtue  enough  left, 
when  the  measure  of  provocation  is  full,  to  inflict  a 
signal  and  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  utterly  to  over- 
throw the  fabric  which  has  been  defiled  by  this  traffic  of 
iniquity.     And  there  may  be  great  spirit,  and  strength, 
and  capacity  of  heroic  resentment  in  a  nation,  which  will 
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yet  allow  its  institutions  to  be,  for  a  long  time,  perverted, 
its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and  the  baser  part  of  its 

Sopulation  to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be  roused  to  that 
esperate  effort,  in  which  its  peace  and  happiness  are 
sure  to  suffer  along  with  the  guilt  which  brings  down 
the  thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  pre- 
sent, however,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  guilt  be  persisted  in,  the  vengeance  will 
follow ;  and  that  all  reasonable  discontent  will  accumu- 
late and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  experience  advance ; 
till,  at  the  last,  it  works  its  own  reparation,  and  sweeps 
the  offence  from  the  earth,  with  the  force  and  the  fary 
of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations,  there 
is  something  elevating  as  well  as  terrible.  Yet,  the  terror 
preponderates,  for  those  who  are  to  witness  the  catas- 
trophe :  and  all  reason,  as  well  as  all  humanity,  urges  us 
to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the  shock,  by 
a  timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  our  society,  by  mu- 
tual concession  and  indulgence — It  is  for  this  reason, 
chiefly,  that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a  legis- 
lative reform  of  our  system  of  representation, — in  some 
degree  as  a  pledge  of  the  willingness  of  the  government 
to  admit  of  reform  where  it  is  requisite ;  but  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  as  in  itself  most  likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  ve- 
nality and  corruption, — to  reclaim  a  part  of  those  who 
had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions, — and  to  reconcile 
those  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, who  had  begun  to  look  upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  contempt,  hostility,  and  despair.  That  such  a  reform 
as  we  have  contemplated  would  go  far  to  produce  those 
happy  effects,  we  think  must  appear  evident  to  all  who 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  evils  from 
which  we  suffer,  and  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed. 
One  of  its  immediate,  and  therefore  chief  advantages,  how- 
ever, will  consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  is  generated  by  the  spectacle  of  our  pre- 
sent condition ;  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and  by 
the  vast  facilities  it  must  afford  to  future  labours  of  rege- 
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neration.  By  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  many 
p{  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  existing  system,  be- 
cause, under  it,  they  are  excluded  from  all  share  of  power 
or  political  importance,  will  have  a  part  assigned  them, 
both  more  safe,  more  honourable,  and  more  active,  than 
merely  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such 
a  scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  be 
usefully  exerted  in  exciting  a  popular  spirit,  and  in  ex- 
posing the  base  and  dishonest  practices  that  may  still 
mterfere  \vith  the  freedom  of  election.  By  some  alter- 
ation in  the  borough  qualifications,  the  body  of  electors 
in  general  -will  be  invested  with  a  more  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  them :  but,  above  all, 
a  rigid  system  of  economy,  and  a  farther  exclusion  of 
placemen  from  the  legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  great 
part  of  the  minister's  most  profitable  harvest  of  corrup- 
tion, will  force  his  party  also  to  have  recourse  to  more  ho- 
nourable means  of  popularity ,  and  to  appeal  to  principles 
that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independence. 
By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system  of  reform, 
even  more  moderate  and  cautious  than  that  which  we 
have  ventured  to  indicate,  we  think  that  a  wholesome 
and  legitimate  play  will  be  given  to  those  principles  of 
opposition  to  corruption,  monopoly,  and  abuse,  which, 
by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being  fo- 
mented into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
brooding,  in  sullen  and  helpless  silence,  over  the  vices 
and  errors  which  are  ripening  into  intolerable  evil,  and 
seeing,  with  a  stem  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong  accumu- 
lated to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped  up  to  corruption, 
the  Spirit  of  reform  will  be  continually  interfering,  with 
active  and  successful  zeal,  to  correct,  restrain,  and  det^r. 
Instead  of  being  the  avenger  of  our  murdered  liberties, 
it  will  be  their  living  protector ;  and  the  censor,  not  the 
executioner,  of  the  constitution.  It  will  not  descend, 
only  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Avatar  of  the  Indian  my- 
thology, to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a  series  of 
consummated  crimes ;  but,  like  the  Providence  of  a  better 
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faith,  will  keep  watch  perpetually  over  the  actions  of 
corrigible  men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  aberra- 
tions, by  merciful  chastisement,  timely  admonition,  and 
the  blessed  experience  of  purer  principles  of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  increasing  weight  and 
consequence  of  the  people ;  and  such  the  nature  of  the 
policy  which  we  think  this  change  in  the  structure  of  our 
society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The  people  are  gro^vn 
strong,  in  intellect,  resolution,  and  mutual  reUance, — 
quick  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
wronged, — and  confident  in  the  powers  by  which  they 
may  be  compelled  ultimately  to  seek  their  redress. 
Against  tiiis  strength,  it  is  something  more  wild  than 
madness,  and  more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of 
arraying  an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses,  and  drawing 
out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions.  In  that  contest,  the 
issue  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  the  conflict  long ;  and,  de- 
plorable as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over 
order,  as  well  as  over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest 
upon  those  whose  oflFences  first  provoked,  what  may  very 
probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary  and  an  unjustifiable 
vengeance. 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the 
facts  that  have  been  relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform, 
are  indeed  of  a  very  opposite  description  from  theirs;  and 
the  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  these  new  circumstances 
in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no  less  obvious,  than  it  is 
safe  and  promising.  If  the  people  have  risen  into  greater 
consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power.  If  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  population  be  now  capable  and  de- 
sirous of  exercising  tne  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a 
greater  number  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  these 
fimctions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will,  that 
must  now  be  represented  in  our  legislature,  be  prodi- 
giously increased  since  the  frame  of  that  legislature  was 
adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  -widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that 
intellect  and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy 
generated  in  the  nation,  for  the  due  application  of  which, 
there  is  no  contrivance  in  the  original  plan  of  the  con- 
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stitution,  let  it  flow  into  those  channels  through  which 
all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles 
of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress 
nor  annihilate ;  and,  if  it  be  not  assimilated  to  the  system 
of  the  constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will 
ultimately  overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against 
it  the  power  of  influence  and  corruption,  is  to  set  up 
that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and  its  safe  ap- 
plication rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  de- 
fend your  establishments,  by  loading  them  with  a  weight 
which  of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  its  pressure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  aflbrds  a  safe  and  inviting  ap- 
proach to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier, 
than  to  reduce  this  gromng  power  of  the  people  within 
the  le^timate  bounds  and  cantonments  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  nothing  more  obvious,  than  that,  when  so 
legalized  and  provided  for,  it  can  tend  only  to  the  ex- 
altation and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and  must 
add  strength  and  stability  to  the  Throne,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  seems  a  strange 
doctrine  to  be  held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  chief  votaries  and  advocates  of  royal  power, 
that  its  legal  security  consists  in  its  means  of  corruption, 
or  can  be  endangered  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  utmost  purity 
and  popularity  of  our  elections.  Under  an  arbitrary 
government,  where  the  powers  of  the  monarch  are  con- 
fessedly unjust  and  oppressive,  and  are  claimed,  and 
openly  asserted,  not  as  the  instruments  of  public  benefit, 
but  as  the  means  of  individual  gratification,  such  a  jea- 
lousy of  popular  independence  is  sufficiently  intelligible : 
but,  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  all  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  are  universally  acknowledged  to  exist  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extravagant  to 
fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelligence — any 
growing  love  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people — 
should  endanger,  or  should  fail  to  confirm,  all  those 
powers  and  prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at 
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large  into  this  interesting  question ;  but  wc  feel  perfectly 
assured,  and  ready  to  maintain,  that,  as  the  institution 
of  a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  must  always  appear 
the  wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  human  institutions, 
and  that  to  which  increasing  reflection  and  experience 
will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  more  as  the  world 
advances ;  so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will 
always  be  safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the  senti- 
ment of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  their  political  rights,  is 
diffused  and  encouraged  among  his  people.  A  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  in  short,  who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among  the  lovers 
of  regulated  freedom;  and  the  hostility  of  such  men  — 
by  far  the  most  terrible  of  all  internal  hostility — can 
only  be  directed  towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enve- 
loped, by  treacherous  advisers,  with  the  hosts  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  disguised,  for  their  ends,  in  tlie  borrowed 
colours  of  tyranny. 
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Short  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  Close  of  the  Year 
1809.     8vo.     pp.30.     London:  1809.* 

The  parties  of  which  we  now  wish  to  speak,  are  not 
the  parties  in  the  Cabinet, — nor  even  the  parties  in 
Parliament, — but  the  Parties  in  the  Nation ;  —  that  na- 
tion, whose  opinions  and  whose  spirit  ought  to  admonish 
and  controul  both  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  but  which  now 
seems  to  us  to  be  itself  breaking  rapidly  into  two  furious 
and  irreconcileable  parties ;  by  whose  collision,  if  it  be 
not  prevented,  our  constitution  and  independence  must 
be  ultimately  destroyed.  We  have  said  before,  that  the 
root  of  all  our  misfortunes  was  in  the  state  of  the  People, 
and  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
more  we  see  and  reflect,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  of  this 
truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  conduits  and  reser- 
voirs, if  the  fountain  itself  be  tainted  and  impure.  If  the 
body  of  the  people  be  infatuated,  or  corrupt  or  depraved, 
it  is  vain  to  talk  of  improving  their  representation. 

The  dangers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the  prodigies 
of  the  times,  have  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  neutral- 
ity and  moderation  in  politics ;  and  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  appears  to  us  to  be  divided  into  two  violent  and 

*  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  sage  and  solemn  Rebuke 
to  the  madness  of  contending  factions.  Yet  it  is  not  all  rhetorical  or 
assuming  :  And  the  observations  on  the  vast  importance  and  high  and 
difficult  duties  of  a  middle  party^  in  all  great  national  contentions, 
seem  to  me  as  universally  true,  and  as  applicable  to  the  present  position 
of  our  affairs,  as  most  of  the  other  things  I  have  ventured,  for  this 
reason,  now  to  reproduce.  It  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  the  recent  failure  of  that  wretched  expedition 
to  Walchercn,  and  certain  antipopular  declarations  in  Parliament,  had 
excited  a  deeper  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  country,  and  a  greater 
apprehension  for  its  consequences,  than  had  been  witnessed  since  the 
first  great  panic  and  excitement  of  the  French  revolution.  The  spirit 
of  such  a  time  may,  perhaps,  be  detected  in  some  of  the  following  pages. 
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most  pernicious  factions ; — the  courtiers,  who  are  abnost 
for  arbitrary  power, — and  the  democrats,  who  are  al- 
most for  revolution  and  republicanism.  Between  these 
stand  a  small,  but  most  respectable  band — the  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  order — the  Old  Constitutional  Whigs  of 
England, — vidth  the  best  talents  and  the  best  intentions, 
but  without  present  power  or  popularity, — calumniated 
and  suspected  by  both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with 
too  visible  a  resentment,  aversion,  and  alarm.  The  two 
great  divisions,  in  the  mean  time,  are  daily  provoking 
each  other  to  greater  excesses,  and  recruiting  their  hos- 
tile ranks,  as  they  advance,  from  the  diminisliing  mass 
of  the  calm  and  the  neutral.  Every  hour  the  rising 
tides  are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon  which 
the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  now  appear  to  be 
stationed;  and  every  hour  it  becomes  more  necessary  for 
them  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  their  encroachments. 

If  the  two  extreme  parties  are  once  permitted  to  shock 
together  in  open  conflict,  there  is  an  end  to  the  freedom, 
and  almost  to  the  existence  of  the  nation, — whatever  be 
the  result, — although  that  is  not  doubtful :  And  the 
only  human  means  of  preventing  a  consummation  to 
which  things  seem  so  obviously  tending,  is  for  the  re- 
maining friends  of  the  constitution  to  unbend  from  their 
cold  and  repulsive  neutrality,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party  to  which 
they  have  the  greatest  affinity ;  and  thus,  by  the  weight 
of  their  character,  and  the  force  of  their  talents,  to  tem- 
per its  violence  and  moderate  its  excesses,  till  it  can  be 
guided  in  safety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion, of  our  liberties.  In  the  present  crisis,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  to  the  popular  side  that 
the  friends  of  the  constitution  must  turn  themselves ; 
and  that,  if  the  Whig  leaders  do  not  first  conciliate,  and 
then  restrain  the  people, — if  they  do  not  save  them 
from  the  leaders  they  are  already  choosing  in  their  o^vn 
body,  and  become  themselves  their  leaders,  by  becoming 
their  patrons,  and  their  cordial,  though  authoritative, 
advisers ;  they  will  in  no  long  time  sweep  away  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  the  Monarchy  of  England,  and  the  Whig 
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aristocracy,  by  which  that  Monarchy  is  controlled  and 
confirmed,  and  exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  sum  of  our  doctrine ;  though  we  are  aware 
that,  to  most  readers,  it  will  require  more  development 
than  we  can  now  afford,  and  be  exposed  to  more  objec- 
tions than  we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  answer.  To 
many,  we  are  sensible,  our  fears  will  appear  altogether 
chimerical  and  fantastic.  We  have  always  had  these  two 
parties,  it  will  be  said — always  some  for  carrying  things 
with  a  high  hand  against  the  people — and  some  for  sub- 
jecting every  thing  to  their  nod;  but  the  conflict  has 
hitherto  afforded  nothing  more  than  a  wholesome  and 
invigorating  exercise ;  and  the  constitution,  so  far  from 
being  endangered  by  it,  has  hitherto  been  found  to  flou- 
rish, in  proportion  as  it  became  more  animated.  Why, 
then,  should  we  anticipate  such  tragical  effects  from  its 
continuance  ? 

Now,  to  this,  and  to  all  such  questions,  we  must  answer, 
that  we  can  conceive  them  to  proceed  only  from  that  fatal 
ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  Signs  of  tne  Times,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  of  our  errors  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  quite  true,  that  there  have  always  been  in  this 
country  persons  who  leaned  towards  arbitrary  power,  and 
persons  who  leaned  towards  too  popular  a  government. 
In  all  mixed  governments,  there  must  be  such  men,  and 
such  parties:  some  will  admire  the  monarchical,  and 
some  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution;  and, 
speaking  very  generally,  the  rich,  and  the  timid,  and  the 
indolent,  as  well  as  the  base  and  the  servile,  will  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  the  one  side ;  and  the  poor,  the  en- 
thusiastic, and  enterprising,  as  wcU  as  the  envious  and 
the  discontented,  ^viU  be  inclined  to  range  themselves  on 
the  other.  These  things  have  been  always ;  and  always 
must  be.  They  have  been  hitherto,  too,  without  mis- 
chief or  hazard  ;  and  might  be  fairly  considered  as  symp- 
toms at  least,  if  not  as  causes,  of  the  soundness  and 
vigour  of  our  political  organisation.  But  this  has  been 
the  case,  only  because  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has  hither- 
to, or  till  very  lately,  belonged  to  no  party  at  all.  Fac- 
tions existed  only  among  a  small  number  of  irritable 
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and  ambitious  individuals ;  and,  for  want  of  partizans, 
necessarily  vented  themselves  in  a  few  speeches  and 
pamphlets — in  an  election  riot,  or  a  treasury  prosecu- 
tion. The  partizans  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  partizans  of 
Lord  Bute,  formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
population.  If  they  had  divided  the  whole  nation  among 
them,  the  little  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of  the  law  at 
Westminster,  would  have  been  changed  into  civil  war 
and  mutual  proscriptions ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country  might  have  perished  in  the  conflict.  In  those 
times,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  and  of 
popular  licence  were  restrained,  not  merely  by  the  con- 
stitutional principles  of  so  many  men  of  weight  and 
authority,  but  by  the  absolute  neutrality  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  fought  like 
champions  in  a  ring  of  impartial  spectators;  and  the 
multitude  who  looked  on,  and  thought  it  sport,  had 
little  other  interest  than  to  see  that  each  had  fair  play. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  lamentably  different ;  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  have  spread  abroad  this  spirit  of  con- 
tention, and  changed  so  great  a  proportion  of  those 
calm  spectators  into  fierce  and  impetuous  combatants. 
We  have  formerly  endeavoured,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  great  and 
gradual  change  in  the  condition  of  European  society, 
by  which  the  lower  and  middling  orders  have  been  in- 
sensibly raised  into  greater  importance  than  they  enjoyed 
when  their  place  in  the  political  scale  was  originally 
settled ;  and  attempted  to  show  in  what  way  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  the  revolutionary  movements  of  other 
countries,  might  be  referred  partly  to  the  progress,  and 
partly  to  the  neglect  of  that  great  movement.  We  can- 
not stop  now  to  resume  any  part  of  that  general  discus- 
sion ;  but  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty  years  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  state  to  which  this  country  has  been  reduced,  and 
for  the  increased  number  and  increased  acrimony  of  the 
parties  that  divide  it. 

The  success  of  a  plebeian  insurrection — the  splendid 
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aristc  .-.i"'*^  '       rf,  A'lve  been  exalted,  In 

Q0r]f  .  A  tiit-f^    tbe  comparative  weakness 

T  '"       .  .'• '  "^kir  •■'""''Jl^'s  and  nobles  who  opposed 

th'  ^■■■'-■■■'.:v"'^'  "^,,/"r*^^ri((icule  which  has  been  throivn 

tl  •<'T,^r^''''''^'^'ti^'P',^ordeT,  have  all  tended  to  excite 

t'  /'' V'' '^jp*  •'ffioif' p"iit''P''^s  that  lead  men  to  de- 

K'**  rrtii*"'     lAorifies,  and  to  give  into  wild    and 
ao*^^^'"^^^  of  innovation.     On  the  other  hand, 
^^^\^"'^  'Zued  ill  success  of  our  anti-jacobin  councils 
''■''!%it^'"u,s  uniformity  of  our  boastings  and  failures 
tl"'  ""'fs's""  pidpable  mismanagement  of  our  govem- 
''(jj<'i!''Vg^  ^rowing  and    intolerable   burthen  of  our 
ine'i^'^nijd,  above  all,  the  imminent  and  tremendous 
ti'^.'Z)  yrhich  the  whole  nation  has  been  brought,  have 
purtj  a'  povrcrfal  appeal  to  the  good  principles  that  lead 
'     ''iiito  similar  feelings ;  and  roused  those  who  were 
'"  Iv  uinvilling  to   disturb   themselves  with   political 
nsiderations,  to  c^  out  in  vast  luimbors  for  refonna- 
tioa  s"'^  redress.     The  number  of  those  who  have  been 
gfflrtled  out  of  their  neutrality  by  such  feelings,  very 
greatly  exceeds,  we  believe,  that  of  those  who  have  been 
tempted  from  it  by  tlie  stirrings  of  an  irregular  ambi- 
tion :  But  both  are  alike  disjKised  to  look  with  jealousy 
upon  the  advocates  of  power  and  prerogative  —  to  sus- 
pect falsehooil  and  corruption  in  eveiy  thing  that  is  not 
clearly  explained — to  resent  every  appearance  of  haugh- 
tiness or  reserve — to  listen  with  eager  credulity  to  every 
tale    of  detraction    against  public  characters — and    to 
believe  with  implicit  rashness  whatever  is  said  of  the 
advantages  of  popuhir  controul. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  original  causes  of  the  increase 
of  that  j)opular  discontent  whicli  has  of  late  assumed  so 
formidable  an  aspect,  and  is,  in  faet,  far  more  widely 
spread  and  more  decjily  rooted  in  the  nation,  than  the 
sanguine  and  contemptuous  mil  lielieve.  The  enumera- 
tion, however,  would  be  quite  incomplete,  if  we  were 
not  to  add,  that  it  has  been  pmdigiously  hel2>ed  by  the 
contempt,  and  aversion,  and  dctiunce,  which  has  been  so 
loudly  and  unwisely  uxpix'Kscd  l>y  the  opposite  party. 
Instead  of  endejivouring  to  ai'oid  the  occasions  of  dis- 
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satisfaction,  and  to  soothe  and  conciliate  those  whom  it 
could  never  be  creditable  to  have  for  enemies,  it  has  been 
but  too  often  the  policy  of  the  advocates  for  strong 
government  to  exasperate  them  by  menaces  and  abuse ; 
—  to  defend,  with  insolence,  every  thing  that  was 
attacked,  however  obviously  indefensible ; — and  to  insult 
and  defy  their  opponents  by  a  needless  ostentation  of 
their  own  present  power,  and  their  resolution  to  use 
it  in  support  of  their  most  offensive  and  unjustifiable 
measures.  This  unfortunate  tone,  which  was  first  adopted 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  has  been  pretty  well  maintained 
by  most  of  his  successors ;  and  has  done  more,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  revolt  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  in- 
dependent and  brave  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  causes  which  have 
raised  the  pretensions  and  aggravated  the  discontents  of 
the  People,  we  have,  in  fact,  stated  also,  the  sources  of 
the  increased  acrimony  and  pretensions  of  the  advocates 
for  power.  The  same  spectacle  of  popular  excess  and 
popular  triumph  which  excited  the  dangerous  passions 
of  the  turbulent  and  daring,  in  the  way  of  Sympathy, 
struck  a  corresponding  alarm  into  the  breasts  of  the 
timid  and  prosperous,  —  and  excited  a  furious  Antipathy 
in  those  of  the  proud  and  domineering.  As  fear  and 
hatred  lead  equally  to  severity,  and  are  neither  of  them 
very  far-sighted  in  their  councils,  they  naturally 
attempted  to  bear  down  this  rising  spirit  by  menaces 
and  abuse.  All  hot-headed  and  shallow-headed  persons 
of  rank,  with  their  parasites  and  dependants  —  and 
indeed  almost  all  rich  persons,  of  quiet  tempers  and 
weak  intellects,  started  up  into  furious  anti-jacobins  ;  and 
took  at  once  a  most  violent  part  in  those  political  con- 
tentions, as  to  which  they  had,  in  former  times,  been 
confessedly  ignorant  and  indifferent.  When  this  tone 
was  once  given,  from  passion  and  mistaken  principle 
among  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  it  was  readily 
taken  up  by  mere  servile  venality.  The  vast  multiplica- 
tion of  offices  and  occupations  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  enormous  patronage  and  expectancy,  of 
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which  it  has  recently  become  the  centre,  has  drawn  a 
still  greater  number,  and  of  baser  natures,  out  of  the 
political  neutrality  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
remained,  and  led  them  to  counterfeit,  for  hire,  that 
unfortunate  violence  which  necessarily  produces  a  cor- 
responding violence  in  its  objects. 

Thus  has  the  nation  been  set  on  fire  at  the  four  comers ! 
and  thus  has  an  incredible  and  most  alarming  share  of 
its  population  been  separated  into  two  hostile  and 
irritated  parties,  neither  of  which  can  now  subdue  the 
other  without  a  civil  war;  and  the  triumph  of  either  of 
which  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  constitution. 

The  force  and  extent  of  these  parties  is  but  imper- 
fectly known,  we  believe,  even  to  those  who  have  been 
respectively  most  active  in  arraying  them;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adverse  party  is  rarely  ever  suspected  by  those 
who  are  zealously  opposed  to  it.  There  must  be  least 
error,  however,  in  the  estimate  of  the  partizans  of  arbi- 
trary government.  They  are  in  power,  and  show  them- 
selves;—  but  for  this  very  reason,  their  real  force  is 
probably  a  great  deal  less  than  it  appears  to  be.  Many 
wear  their  livery,  out  of  necessity  or  convenience,  whose 
hearts  are  with  their  adversaries;  and  many  clamour 
loudly  in  their  cause,  who  would  clamour  more  loudly 
against  them,  the  moment  they  thought  that  cause  was 
going  back  in  the  world.  The  democratical  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  scattered,  and  obscurely  visible.  It 
can  hardly  be  for  the  inmiediate  interest  of  any  one  to 
acknowledge  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  is,  as  yet,  proud  of 
its  badge  or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  private 
dwellings,  —  it  gathers  strength  at  homely  firesides,  — 
it  is  confirmed  in  conferences  of  friends,  —  it  breaks  out 
in  pamphlets  and  journals  of  every  description,  —  and 
shows  its  head  now  and  then  in  tne  more  tumultuous 
assemblies  of  populous  cities.  In  the  metropolis  especially, 
where  the  concentration  of  numbers  gives  them  con- 
fidence and  importance,  it  exhibits  itself  very  nearly, 
though  not  altogether,  in  its  actual  force.  How  that 
force  now  stands  in  comparison  with  what  is  opposed  to 
it,  it  would  not  perhaps    be  very  easy  to   calculate. 
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Taking  the  whole  nation  over  head,  we  should  conjecture, 
that,  as  things  now  are,  they  would  be  pretty  equally 
balanced ;  but,  if  any  great  calamity  should  give  a  shock 
to  the  stability  of  government,  or  call  imperiously  for 
more  vigorous  councils,  we  are  convinced  that  the  parti- 
zans  of  popular  government  would  be  foimd  to  out- 
number their  opponents  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two.  When  the  one  party,  indeed,  had  fidled  so  fatally, 
it  must  seem  to  be  a  natural  resource  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  other ;  and,  if  civil  war  or  foreign  conquest  should 
really  fall  on  us,  it  would  be  a  movement  almost  of  in- 
stinctive wisdom,  to  displace  and  to  punish  those  under 
whose  direction  they  had  been  brought  on.  Upon  any 
such  serious  alarm,  too,  all  the  ven^  and  unprincipled 
adherents  of  the  prerogative  would  inevitably  desert 
their  colours,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  —  while  the 
Throne  would  be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular 
forces  and  its  immediate  dependents,  —  reinforced  by 
a  few  bands  of  devoted  Tories,  mingled  with  some  gene- 
rous, but  downcast  spirits,  imder  the  banner  of  the  Whig 

aristocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  settle  the  numerical  or 
relative  force  of  the  two  opposing  parties,  we  wish  only 
to  press  it  upon  our  readers,  that  they  are  both  so  strong 
and  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that 
the  one  should  now  crush  or  overcome  the  other,  without 
a  ruinous  contention  ;  and  that  they  are  so  exasperated, 
and  so  sanguine  and  presumptuous,  that  they  will  push 
forward  to  such  a  contention  in  no  long  time,  unless  they 
be  separated  or  appeased  by  some  powerful  interference. 
That  the  number  of  the  democrats  is  vast,  and  is  daily 
increasing  with  a  visible  and  dangerous  rapidity,  any 
man  may  satisfy  himself,  by  the  common  and  obvious 
means  of  information.  It  is  a  fact  which  he  may  read 
legibly  in  the  prodigious  sale,  and  still  more  prodigious 
circulation,  of  Cobbett's  Register,  and  other  weekly 
papers  of  the  same  general  description :  He  may  learn  it 
in  every  street  of  all  the  manufacturing  and  populous 
towns  in  the  heart  of  the  country;  and  may,  and  mnst 
hear  it  most  audibly,  in  the  public  and  private  talk  of 
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the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  All  these  afford  direct 
and  palpable  proofs  of  the  actual  increase  of  this  for- 
midable party.  But  no  man,  who  understands  any  thing 
of  human  nature,  or  knows  any  thing  of  our  recent 
history,  can  need  direct  evidence  to  convince  him,  that 
it  must  have  experienced  a  prodigious  increase.  In  a 
country  where  more  than  a  million  of  men  take  some 
interest  in  politics,  and  are  daily  accustomed  (right  or 
wrong)  to  refer  the  blessings  or  the  evils  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  is  it  possible  to 
conceive,  that  a  third  part  at  least  of  every  man's  income 
should  be  taken  from  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  —  and 
that,  after  twenty  years  of  boastful  hostility,  we  should 
be  left  without  a  single  ally,  and  in  imminent  hazard  of 
being  invaded  by  a  revolutionary  foe,  without  producing 
a  very  general  feeling  of  disaffection  and  discontent,  am 
spreading  through  the  body  of  the  nation,  not  only  a 
great  disposition  to  despise  and  distrust  their  governors, 
but  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  form  of  government 
itself  which  could  admit  of  such  gross  ignorance  or  im- 
position ? 

The  great  increase  of  the  opposite  party,  again,  is  but 

too  visible,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  the  votes  of  ParUa- 

ment,  in  the  existence  of  the  present  administration,  and 

in  the  sale  and  the  tenor  of  the  treasury  journals.     But, 

independent  of  such  proof,  this  too  might  have  been 

safely  inferred  from  the  known  circumstances  of  the 

times.     In  a  nation  abounding  Avith  wealth  and  loyalty, 

enamoured  of  its  old  institutions,  and  originally  indebted 

for  its  freedom,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  its 

landed  Aristocracy,  it  was  impossible  that  the  excesses 

of  a  plebeian  insurrection  should  not  have  excited  a  great 

aversion  to  every  thing  that  had  a  similar  tendency :  and 

in  any  nation,  alas !  that  had  recently  multiplied  its  taxes, 

and  increased  the  patronage  of  its  government  to  three 

times  their  original  extent,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that 

multitudes  would  be  found  to  barter  their  independence 

for  their  interest ;  and  to  exchange  the  language  of  free 

men  for  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  party  upon 

whose  favour  they  depended. 
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If  the  numbers  of  the  opposed  factions,  however,  be 
formidable  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  acrimony  of 
their  mutual  hostihty  is  still  more  alarming.  If  the  whole 
nation  were  divided  into  the  followers  of  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  John 
Gifford  and  Mr.  John  Bowles,  does  not  every  man  see 
that  a  civil  war  and  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable  ? 
Now,  we  say,  that  the  factions  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  are  not  very  different  from  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Cobbett  and  Mr.  Gifford ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  if  they 
are  allowed  to  defy  and  provoke  each  other  into  new 
extravagance  and  increased  hostility,  as  they  have  been 
doing  lately,  we  do  not  see  how  that  most  tremendous  of 
all  calamities  is  to  be  avoided.  If  those  who  have  in- 
fluence with  the  people  go  on  a  little  longer  to  excite  in 
them  a  contempt  and  distrust  of  all  public  characters, 
and  of  all  institutions  of  authority,  while  many  among 
our  public  men  go  on  to  justify,  by  their  conduct,  that 
contempt  and  distrust; — if  the  people  are  taught  by  all 
who  now  take  the  trouble  to  win  their  confidence,  that 
Parliament  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  unprincipled  place- 
hunters,  and  that  ins  and  auts  are  equally  determined  to 
defend  corruption  and  peculation;  ana  if  Parliament 
continues  to  busy  itself  with  personalities,  —  to  decline 
the  investigation  of  corruptions,  —  and  to  approve,  by 
its  votes,  what  no  sane  man  in  the  kingdom  can  consider 
as  admitting  of  apology;  —  if  those  to  whom  their 
natural  leaders  have  given  up  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
shall  continue  to  tell  them  that  thev  may  easily  be 
relieved  of  half  their  taxes,  and  placed  in  a  situation  of 
triumphant  security,  while  the  government  continues  to 
multiply  its  impositions,  and  to  waste  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  expeditions  which  make  us  hateful  and  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  neighbours,  while 
they  bring  the  danger  nearer  to  our  own  door ;  —  if, 
finally,  the  people  are  a  little  more  persuaded  that,  with- 
out a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  must  continue  in  the  condition  of  slaves  to  a 
junto  of  Doroughmongers,  while  Parliament  rejects  vnth 
disdain  every  proposal  to  correct  the  most  palpable  dc- 
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fects  of  that  constitution ; Then  we  say  that  the 

wholesome  days  of  England  are  numbered,  —  that  she  is 
gliding  to  the  verge  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calami- 
ties, —  and  that  all  the  freedom  and  happiness  which  we 
imdoubtedly  still  enjoy,  and  all  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  long  habits  of  sober  thinking  and  kindly 
affection  which  adorn  and  exalt  our  people,  will  not  long 
protect  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

In  such  an  unhallowed  conflict  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  triumph  of  either  party  would  be  tlie 
ruin  of  English  liberty,  and  of  her  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity.  Those  wno  have  merely  lived  in  our  tunes, 
must  have  seen,  and  they  who  have  read  of  other  times, 
or  reflected  on  what  Man  is  at  all  times,  must  know, 
independent  of  that  lesson,  how  much  Chance^  and  how 
much  Time^  must  concur  with  genius  and  patriotism,  to 
form  a  good  or  a  stable  government.  We  have  the 
frame  and  the  materials  of  such  a  government  in  the 
constitution  of  England ;  but  if  we  rend  asunder  that 
frame,  and  scatter  these  materials — if  we  "  put  out  the 
light"  of  our  living  polity, 

"  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  fire 
That  may  its  flame  relumine." 

The  stability  of  the  English  constitution  depends  upon 
its  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  and  their  stability,  again, 
depends  very  much  on  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
grown  naturally  out  of  the  frame  and  inward  structure 
of  our  society  —  upon  their  having  struck  their  roots 
deep  through  every  stratum  of  the  political  soil,  and 
having  been  moulded  and  impressed,  during  a  long 
course  of  ages,  by  the  usages,  institutions,  habits,  and 
affections  of  the  community.  A  popular  revolution 
would  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy ;  and 
even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revolution  propagates  revo- 
lution, as  waves  give  rise  to  waves,  till  the  agitation  is 
stopped  by  the  iron  boundary  of  despotism,  it  would 
still  require  ages  of  anxious  discomfort,  before  we  could 
build  up  again  that  magnificent  fabric,  which  now  re- 
quires purification  rather  than  repair;  or  secure  that 
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permanency  to  our  new  establishments,  without  which 
th^  could  have  no  other  good  quality. 

Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  course,  and  the 
causes,  of  the  evils  which  we  believe  to  be  impending. 
It  is  time  now  to  inquire  whether  there  be  no  remedy. 
J£  the  whole  nation  were  actually  divided  into  revolu- 
tionists and  hiffh-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  be  prevented  fronT  fighting,  and  giving  us  thi 
miserable  choice  of  a  despotism  or  a  tumultuary  demo- 
cracy. Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not  tne  case. 
There  is  a  third  party  in  the  nation  —  small,  indeed,  in 
point  of  numbers,  compared  with  either  of  the  others 
—  and,  for  this  very  reason,  low,  we  fear,  in  present 
popularity  —  but  essentially  powerful  from  talents  and 
reputation,  and  calculated  to  become  both  popular  and 
authoritative,  by  the  fairness  and  the  firmness  of  its 
principles.  This  is  composed  of  the  Whig  Royalists  of 
Englfljid, — men  who,  without  forgetting  that  all  govern- 
ment is  from  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  are  satis- 
fied that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  best 
maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  monarchy,  and  a 
large,  open  aristocracy ;  and  who  are  as  much  averse, 
therefore,  from  every  attempt  to  undermine  the  throne, 
or  to  discredit  the  nobles,  as  they  are  indignant  at  every 

Sroject  to  insult  or  enslave  the  people.  In  the  better 
ays  of  the  constitution,  this  party  formed  almost  the 
whole  ordinary  opposition,  and  bore  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  that  of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  said  too, 
to  have  with  it,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  prerogative,  but  all  that  great  mass 
of  the  population  which  was  apparently  neutral  and  in- 
different to  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  new-sprung 
factions,  however,  have  swallowed  up  almost  aU  this 
disposeable  body ;  and  have  drawn  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  old  constitutionalists  themselves.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  circumstances,  they  can  no 
longer  act  with  effect,  as  a  separate  party ;  and  are  far 
too  weak  to  make  head,  at  the  same  time,  against  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  rising  pre- 
tensions of  the  people.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
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they  should  now  leave  this  attitude  of  stem  and  defying 
mediation;  and,  if  they  would  escape  being  crushed 
along  with  the  constitution  on  the  collision  of  the  two 
hostile  bodies,  they  must  identify  themselves  cordially 
with  the  better  part  of  one  of  tnem,  and  thus  soothe, 
ennoble,  and  controul  it,  by  the  infusion  of  their  own 
spirit,  and  the  authority  of  their  own  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. Like  faithful  generals,  whose  troops  have  mu- 
tinied, they  must  join  the  march,  and  mix  with  the  ranks 
of  the  offenders,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reclaim 
and  repress  them,  and  save  both  them  and  themselves 
from  a  sure  and  shameful  destruction.  They  have  no 
longer  strength  to  overawe  or  repel  either  party  by  a 
direct  and  forcible  attack ;  and  must  work,  therefore,  by 
gentle  and  conciliatory  means,  upon  that  which  is  most 
dangerous,  most  flexible,  and  most  capable  of  being 
guided  to  noble  exertions.  Like  the  Sabine  women  of 
old,  they  must  throw  themselves  between  the  kindred 
combatants ;  and  stay  the  fatal  feud,  by  praises  and  em- 
braces, and  dissuasives  of  kindness  and  flattery. 

Even  those  who  do  not  much  love  or  care  for  the 
people,  are  now  called  upon  to  pacify  them,  by  granting, 
at  least,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  granted;  and  not 
only  to  redress  their  Grievances,  but  to  comply  with 
their  Desires ;  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  complied  with, 
with  less  hazard  than  must  evidently  arise  from  disre- 
garding  them. 

We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  reconcilia' 
tion  between  the  Whig  royalists  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is  desirable  merely — but  that  it  is  indispens- 
able :  since  it  is  a  dream  —  a  gross  solecism  and  absurd- 
ity, to  suppose,  that  such  a  party  should  exist,  unless 
supported  by  the  affections  and  approbation  of  the  people. 
The  advocates  of  prerogative  have  the  support  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  they  who  rule  by  corruption  and  the  direct 
agency  of  wealth,  have  wealth  and  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  their  hands:  —  But  the  friends  of  national 
freedom  must  be  recognized  by  the  nation.  If  the  Whigs 
are  not  supported  by  the  people,  they  can  have  no  sup- 
port;  and,  therefore,  if  the  people  arc  seduced  away 
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from  them,  they  must  just  go  after  them  and  bring  them 
back ;  And  are  no  more  to  be  excused  for  leaving  them 
to  be  corrupted  by  Demagogues,  than  they  would  be  for 
leaving  them  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants.  If  a  party  is 
to  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and 
holding  that  liberty  is  best  secured  by  a  monarchical 
establishment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
possess  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people; 
and  if  it  appear  at  any  time  to  have  lost  it,  the  first  of 
all  its  duties,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  discharge 
of  all  the  rest,  is  to  regain  it,  by  every  efibrt  consis- 
tent with  probity  and  honour. 

Now,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  present  alienation  of  the 
body  of  the  people  from  the  old  constitutional  champions 
of  their  freedom,  originated  in  the  excesses  and  delusion 
of  the  people  themselves ;  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  Whig  royalists  have  increased  that  alienation  by  the 
haughtiness  of  their  deportment  —  by  the  marked  dis- 
pleasure with  which  they  have  disavowed  most  of  the 
popular  proceedings — and  the  tone  of  needless  and  im- 
prudent distrust  and  reprobation  with  which  they  have 
treated  pretensions  that  were  only  partly  inadmissible. 
They  have  given  too  much  way  to  the  oficnce  which  they 
naturally  received  from  the  rudeness  and  irreverence  of 
the  terms  in  which  their  grievances  were  frequently 
stated ;  and  have  felt  too  proud  an  indignation  when  they 
saw  vulgar  and  turbulent  men  presume  to  lay  their  un- 
purged  hands  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  the  constitution. 
They  have  disdained  too  much  to  be  associated  with  coarse 
coadjutors,  even  in  the  good  work  cf  resistance  and  refor- 
mation ;  and  have  hated  too  virulently  the  demagogues 
who  have  inflamed  the  people,  and  despised  too  heartily 
the  people  who  have  yielded  to  so  gross  a  delusion.  All 
this  feeling,  however,  though  it  may  be  natural,  is  un- 
doubtedly both  misplaced  and  imprudent.  The  people 
are,  upon  the  whole,  both  more  moral  and  more  intelli- 
gent than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  period;  and 
therefore,  if  they  are  discontented,  we  may  be  sure  they 
have  cause  for  discontent :  if  they  have  been  deluded,  we 
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may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  reason  in  the 
sophistry  by  which  they  have  been  perverted.  All  their 
demands  may  not  be  reasonable ;  and  with  many,  which 
may  be  just  in  principle,  it  may,  as  yet,  be  impracticable 
to  comply.  But  all  are  not  in  either  of  these  predica- 
ments ;  though  we  can  only  now  aflford  to  make  parti- 
cular mention  of  one :  and  one,  we  are  concerned  to  say, 
on  which,  though  of  the  greatest  possible  importance, 
the  people  have  of  late  found  but  few  abettors  among 
the  old  friends  of  the  constitution,  we  mean  that  of  a 
Reform  in  the  representation.  Upon  this  point,  we  have 
spoken  largely  on  former  occasions ;  and  have  only  to  add 
that,  though  we  can  neither  approve  of  siich  a  reform  as 
some  very  popular  persons  have  suggested,  nor  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  any  reform  would  accomplish 
all  the  objects  that  have  been  held  out  by  its  most 
zealous  advocates,  we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a 
large  and  liberal  reform  should  be  granted.  The  rea- 
sons of  policy  which  have  led  us  to  this  conviction, 
we  have  stated  on  former  occasions.  But  the  chief 
and  the  leading  reason  for  supporting  the  proposal  at 
present  is,  that  the  people  are  zealous  for  its  adoption ; 
and  are  entitled  to  this  gratification  at  the  hands  of 
their  representatives.  We  laugh  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  danger  in  disfranchising  the  whole  mass  of 
rotten  and  decayed  boroughs,  or  communicating  the 
elective  franchise  to  a  great  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens :  And  as  to  the  supposed  danger  of  the  mere  example 
of  yielding  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  we  can  only  say, 
that  we  are  far  more  strongly  impressed  witn  the 
danger  of  thwarting  them.  The  people  have  far  more 
wealth  and  far  more  intelligence  now,  than  they  had  in 
former  times;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have,  and 
tJieif  must  have^  more  political  power.  The  danger  is 
not  in  yielding  to  this  swell,  but  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
sist it.  If  properly  watched  and  managed,  it  will  only 
bear  the  vessel  of  the  state  more  proudly  and  steadily 
along ;  —  if  neglected,  or  rashly  opposed,  it  will  dash  her 
on  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  a  sanguinary  revolution. 
We,  in  short,  are  for  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
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of  England,  as  the  only  sure  supports  of  a  permanent 
and  regulat-ed  freedom :  But  we  do  not  see  how  either  is 
now  to  be  preserved,  except  by  surrounding  them  with 
the  aflfection  of  the  people.  The  admirers  of  arbitrary 
power,  blind  to  the  great  lesson  which  all  Europe  is  now 
holding  out  to  them,  have  attempted  to  dispense  with 
this  protection ;  and  the  demagogues  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  folly  to  excite  the  people  to  withdraw 
it  altogether.  The  true  fiiends  of  the  constitution  must 
now  bring  it  back  ;  and  must  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  old  monarchy  and  the  old  Parliament  of  their 
land,  by  restraining  the  prerogative  within  its  legi- 
timate bounds,  and  bringing  back  Parliament  to  its 
natural  habits  of  sympathy  and  concord  with  its  con- 
stituents. The  people,  tnerefore,  though  it  may  be 
deluded,  must  be  reclaimed  by  gentleness,  and  treated 
with  respect  and  indulgence.  All  indications,  and  all 
feelings  of  jealousy  or  contempt,  must  be  abjured.  What- 
ever is  to  be  granted,  should  be  granted  with  cordial 
alacrity ;  and  all  denials  should  be  softened  with  words 
and  with  acts  of  kindness.  The  wounds  that  are  curable, 
should  be  cured ;  those  that  have  festered  more  deeply 
should  be  cleansed  and  anointed;  and,  into  such  as  it 
may  be  impossible  to  close,  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  pour  any  innocent  balsam,  in  the  virtues  of  which  he 
believes.  The  irritable  state  of  the  body  politic  will  ad- 
mit of  no  other  treatment.  —  Incisions  and  cauteries 
would  infallibly  bring  on  convulsions  and  insanity. 

We  had  much  more  to  say ;  but  we  must  close  here  : 
Nor  indeed  could  any  warning  avail  those  who  are  not 
aware  already.  He  must  have  gazed  with  idle  eyes  on 
the  recent  course  of  events,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  does  not  see  that  no  government  can  now  subsist 
long  in  England,  that  is  not  bottomed  in  the  affection  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  who  does  not  see,  still 
more  clearly,  that  the  party  of  the  people  is  every  day 
gaining  strength,  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  of  feel- 
ing in  those  who  have  defied  and  insulted  it,  and  from 
the  coldness  and  alienation  of  those  who  used  to  be  their 
patrons  and  defenders.     If  something  is  not  done  to 
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conciliate,  these  heartburnings  must  break  out  into 
deadly  strife ;  and  impartial  history  will  assign  to  each 
of  the  parties  their  share  of  the  great  guilt  that  will  be 
incurred.  The  first  and  the  greatest  outrages  will  pro- 
bably proceed  from  the  people  themselves ;  but  a  deeper 
curse  will  fall  on  the  corrupt  and  supercilious  govern- 
ment that  provoked  them :  Nor  will  they  be  held  blame- 
less, who,  when  they  might  have  repressed  or  moderated 
the  popular  impulse,  by  attempting  to  direct  it,  chose 
rather  to  take  counsel  of  their  pride,  and  to  stand  by, 
and  see  the  constitution  torn  to  pieces,  because  they 
could  not  approve  entirely  of  either  of  the  combatants ! 
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(October,  1827.) 

The  History  of  Ireland.     By  John  O'Driscol.     In  two  vols. 

8vo.     pp.  815.     London  :   1827.* 

A  GOOD  History  of  Ireland  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature;  —  and  would  not  only  be  interesting,  we 
think,  but  invaluable.  There  are  accessible  materials  in 
abundance  for  such  a  history ;  and  the  task  of  arranging 
them  really  seems  no  less  inviting  than  important.  It 
abounds  with  striking  events,  and  with  strange  revolu- 
tions and  turns  of  fortune  —  brought  on,  sometimes  by 
the  agency  of  enterprising  men,  —  but  more  frequently 
by  the  silent  progress  of  time,  unwatched  and  unsus- 
pected, aUke  by  those  who  were  to  suffer,  and  those  who 
were  to  gain  by  the  result.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  it  is  as  full  of  instruction  as  of  interest, 
—  and  to  the  people  of  this  country  especially,  and  of 
this  age,  it  holds  out  lessons  far  more  precious,  far  more 
forcible,  and  far  more  immediately  applicable,  than  all 
that  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.    It 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  this  should  rather  have  been  brought  in  under 
the  title  of  History:  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  have  now  omitted  all  that 
is  properly  historical,  and  retained  only  what  relates  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  legislative  and  incorporating  union  of  the  two  countries; 
a  topic  that  is  purely  political :  and  falls,  I  think,  correctly  enough 
under  the  title  of  General  Politics,  since  it  is  at  this  day  of  still  more 
absorbing  interest  than  when  these  observations  were  first  published  in 
1827.  If  at  that  time  I  thought  a  Separation,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
union,  (for  they  are  the  same  thing,)  a  measure  not  to  be  contemplated 
but  with  horror,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  not  look  more  cha- 
ritably on  the  proposition,  now  that  Catholic  emancipation  and  Parlia- 
mentary reform  have  taken  away  some,  at  least,  of  the  motives  or  apolo« 
gies  of  those  by  whom  it  was  then  maintained.  The  example  of  Scot- 
land, I  still  think,  is  well  put  for  the  argument :  And  among  the  many 
who  must  now  consider  this  question,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  some  to 
see  upon  what  grounds,  and  how  decidedly,  an  opinion  was  then  formed 
upon  it,  by  one  certainly  not  too  much  disposed  to  think  favourably  of 
the  condact  or  the  pretensions  of  England. 
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is  the  very  greatness  of  this  interest,  however,  and  the 
dread,  and  the  encouragement  of  these  applications,  that 
have  hitherto  defaced  and  even  falsified  the  record  — 
that  have  made  impartiality  almost  hopeless,  and  led 
alternately  to  the  suppression  and  the  exaggeration  of 
sufferings  and  atrocities  too  monstrous,  it  might  appear, 
in  themselves,  to  be  either  exaggerated  or  disgmsed. 
Party  rancour  and  religious  animosity  have  hitherto 
contrived  to  convert  what  should  have  been  their  anti- 
dote into  their  aliment,  —  and,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  giving  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  have  pretty  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  making  the  history  of  past  enormities 
not  a  warning  against,  but  an  incitement  to,  their  repe- 
tition. In  telling  the  story  of  those  lamentable  dissen- 
sions, each  party  has  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the  adver- 
saiy ,  and  withheld  all  notice  of  their  own ;  —  and  seems 
to  have  had  it  far  more  at  heart  to  irritate  and  defy 
each  other,  than  to  leave  even  a  partial  memorial  of  the 
truth.  That  truth  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  at 
once  revolting  and  pitiable ;  —  not  easily  at  first  to  be 
credited,  and  to  the  last  difficult  to  be  told  with  calm- 
ness. Yet  it  is  thus  only  that  it  can  be  told  with  advan- 
tage —  and  so  told,  it  is  pregnant  with  admonitions  and 
suggestions,  as  precious  in  their  tenor,  as  irresistible  in 
their  evidence,  when  once  fairly  received. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  has  been  the 
oppressor,  and  Ireland  the  victim; — not  always  a  guilt- 
less victim, — and  it  may  be,  often  an  offender:  But 
even  when  the  guilt  may  have  been  nearly  balanced,  the 
weight  of  suffering  has  always  fallen  on  the  weakest. 
This  comparative  weakness,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause 
of  Ireland's  misery  —  the  second,  her  long  separation. 
She  had  been  too  long  a  weak  neighbour,  to  be  easily 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  an  equal  ally.  Pretensions 
which  the  growing  strength  and  intelligence  of  the  one 
country  began  to  feel  intolerable,  were  sanctioned  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  by  long  usage  and  prescription ; — 
and  injustice,  which  never  could  have  been  first  inflicted 
when  it  was  first  complained  of,  was  yet  long  persisted 
in,  because  it  had  been  long  submitted  to  with  but  little 
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complaint.  No  misgovernment  is  ever  so  bad  as  pro- 
vincial misgovemment  —  and  no  provincial  misgovern- 
ment, it  would  seem,  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  a 
free  people, — whether  arising  from  a  jealous  reluctance 
to  extend  that  proud  distinction  to  a  race  of  inferiors,  or 
from  that  inherent  love  of  absolute  power,  which  gives 
all  rulers  a  tendency  to  be  despotic,  and  seeks,  when 
restrained  at  home,  for  vent  and  mdemnification  abroad. 
The  actual  outline  of  the  story  is  as  .clear  as  it  is 
painful.  Its  most  remarkable  and  most  disgusting  fea- 
ture is,  that  while  Religion  has  been  made  the  pretext 
of  its  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  contentions,  it  has 
been,  from  first  to  last,  little  else  than  a  cover  for  the 
basest  cupidity,  and  the  meanest  and  most  unprincipled 
ambition.  The  history  which  concerns  the  present  times, 
need  not  be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary.     Up  to  that  period,  the 

Setty  and  tyrannical  Parliaments  of  the  Pale  had,  in- 
eed,  pretty  uniformly  insulted  and  despised  the  great 
native  chiefs  among  whom  the  bulk  of  the  island  was 
divided — but  they  had  also  feared  them,  and  mostly  let 
them  alone.  At  that  era,  however,  the  gromng  strength 
and  population  of  England  inspired  it  with  a  iDolder  am- 
bition ;  and  the  rage  of  proselytism  which  followed  the 
Reformation,  gave  it  both  occasion  and  excuse.  The  pas- 
sions, which  led  naturally  enough  to  hostilities  in  such 
circumstances,  were  industriously  fostered  by  the  cold- 
blooded selfishness  of  those  who  were  to  profit  by  the 
result.  Insurrections  were  now  regularly  followed  by 
Forfeitures;  and  there  were  by  this  time  men  and  enter- 
prise enough  in  England  to  meditate  the  occupancy  of 
the  vast  domains  from  which  the  rebel  chieftains  were  thus 
first  to  be  driven.  From  this  period,  accordingly,  to  that 
of  the  Restoration,  the  bloodiest  and  most  atrocious  in 
her  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  sum- 
marily described  as  that  of  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars, 
fomented  for  purposes  of  Confiscation.  After  the  Re- 
storation, and  down  till  the  Revolution,  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and  mercenary, 
between  the  settlers  under  Cromwell  and  the  old  or 
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middle  occupants  whom  they  had  displaced.  By  the 
final  success  of  King  William,  a  strong  military  govern- 
ment was  once  more  imposed  on  this  unhappy  land; 
under  which  its  spirit  seemed  at  last  to  be  broken,  and 
even  its  turbulent  activity  repressed.  As  it  slowly  re- 
vived, the  Protestant  antipathies  of  the  English  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  been  reinforced,  or  replaced,  by  a 
more  extended  and  still  more  unworthy  iNational  Jea- 
lousy —  first  on  the  subject  of  trade,  and  then  on  that 
of  political  rights :  —  and  since  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  her  own  interests,  aided  by  the  arms  of  the  volun- 
teers of  1 780,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  oppression, 
—  the  system  of  misgovemment  has  been  maintained, 
for  little  other  end,  that  we  can  discern,  but  to  keep  a 
small  junto  of  arrogant  individuals  in  power,  and  to 
preserve  the  supremacy  of  a  faction,  long  after  the  actual 
cessation  of  the  causes  that  lifted  them  into  authority. 

This  is  "  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle"  of  the  poli- 
tical or  external  history  of  the  sister  island.  But  it  has 
been  complicated  of  late,  and  all  its  symptoms  aggra- 
vated by  the  singularity  of  its  economical  relations. 
The  marvellous  multiplication  of  its  people,  and  the 
growing  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  food  or  em- 
ployment, presenting,  at  the  present  moment,  a  new  and 
most  urgent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm.  For  this 
last  class  of  evils,  a  mere  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  would  indeed  furnish  no  effectual  remedy : 
and  to  find  one  in  any  degree  available,  might  well  task 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  enlightened  and  beneficent. 
But  for  the  greater  part  of  her  past  sufferings,  as  well 
as  her  actual  degradation,  disunion,  and  most  dangerous 
discontent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  successive 
Governments  of  England  have  been  chiefly  responsible. 
Without  pretending  to  enumerate,  or  even  to  class,  the 
several  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  them, 
or  to  determine  what  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the 
temptations  or  provocations  by  which  they  might  be 
palliated,  we  think  it  easier  and  far  more  important  to 
remark,  that  the  only  secure  preventive  would  have 
been  an  early,  an  equal,  and   complete  incorporating 
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Union  of  the  two  countries :  —  and  that  the  only  effec- 
tive cure  for  the  miseiy  occasioned  by  its  having  been 
so  long  delayed,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  earnest, 
still  to  render  it  equal  and  complete.  It  is  in  vain  to 
hope  that  a  provincial  government  should  not  be  oppres- 
sive —  that  a  delegated  power  should  not  be  abused  — 
that  of  two  separate  countries,  allied  only,  but  not  in- 
corporated, the  weaker  should  not  be  degraded,  and  the 
stronger  unjust.  The  only  remedy  is  to  identify  and 
amalgamate  them  throughout  —  to  mix  up  the  oppres- 
sors and  the  oppressed — to  take  away  all  privileges  and 
distinctions,  by  fiilly  communicating  them, — and  to  ren- 
der abuses  impossible,  by  confounding  their  victims  with 
their  authors. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  unequal 
and  unincorporating  alliance,  of  the  degradation  of  being 
subject  to  a  provincial  parliament  and  a  distant  king,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  substantial  union  in  curing  all  these 
evils,  he  is  invited  to  look  to  the  obvious  example  of 
Scotland.  While  the  crowns  only  were  united,  and  the 
governments  continued  separate,  the  weaker  country  was 
the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  the  most  vio- 
lent injustice,  the  most  degrading  oppressions.  The 
prevailing  religion  of  the  people  was  proscribed  and  per- 
secuted with  a  ferocity  greater  than  has  ever  been  sys- 
tematically exercised,  even  in  Ireland;  her  industry 
was  crippled  and  depressed  by  unjust  and  intolerable 
restrictions;  her  parliaments  corrupted  and  overawed 
into  the  degraded  instruments  of  a  distant  court,  and 
her  nobility  and  gentry,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  dis- 
tinction by  vindicating  the  rights  or  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  at  home,  were  led  to  look  up  to 
the  favour  of  her  oppressors  as  the  only  remaining 
avenue  to  power,  and  degenerated,  for  the  most  part, 
into  a  band  of  mercenary  adventurers; — the  more  con- 
siderable aspiring  to  the  wretched  honour  of  executing 
the  tyrannical  orders  which  were  dictated  from  the 
South,  and  the  rest  acquiring  gradually  those  habits  of 
subserviency  and  selfish  submission,  the  traces  of  which 
are   by  some   supposed  to  be  yet  discernible  in  their 
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descendants.  The  Revolution,  which  rested  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  prevailing  antipathy  to  Popery,  required, 
of  course,  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  rrotestants ; 
and,  by  its  success,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  re- 
lieved, for  a  time,  from  their  Episcopalian  persecutions. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Union  that  the  nation  was 
truly  emancipated ;  or  lifted  up  from  the  abject  condi- 
tion of  a  dependant,  at  once  suspected  and  despised. 
The  effects  of  that  happy  consolidation  were  not  indeed 
immediately  apparent;  For  the  vices  which  had  been 
generated  by  a  century  of  provincial  misgovernment, 
the  meannesses  that  had  become  habitual,  the  animosi- 
ties that  had  so  long  been  fostered,  could  not  be  cured 
at  once,  by  the  mere  removal  of  their  cause.  The  gene- 
ration they  had  degraded,  must  first  be  allowed  to  die 
out — and  more,  perhaps,  than  one  generation:  But  the 
poison  tree  was  cut  down — the  fountain  of  bitter  waters 
was  sealed  up,  and  symptoms  of  returning  vigour  and 
happiness  were  perceived.  Vestiges  may  stiU  be  traced, 
perhaps,  of  our  long  degradation ;  but  for,  at  least,  forty 
years  back,  the  provinces  of  Scotland  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  but  the  Northern  provinces  of  Great  Britain. 
There  are  no  local  oppressions,  no  national  animosities. 
Life,  and  liberty,  and  property,  are  as  secure  in  Caith- 
ness as  they  are  in  Middlesex — industry  as  much  encou- 
raged, and  wealth  still  more  rapidly  progressive ;  while 
not  only  different  religious  opinions,  but  different  reli- 
gious establishments,  subsist  in  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
island  in  unbroken  harmony,  and  only  excite  each  other, 
by  a  friendly  emulation,  to  greater  purity  of  life  and 
greater  zeal  for  Christianity. 

If  this  happy  Union,  however,  had  been  delayed  for 
another  century — if  Scotland  had  been  doomed  to  sub- 
mit for  a  hundred  years  more  to  the  provincial  tyranny 
of  the  Lauderdales,  Rotheses,  and  Middletons,  and  to 
meet  the  cruel  persecutions  which  gratified  the  ferocity 
of  her  Dalzells  and  Drummonds,  and  tarnished  the  glo- 
ries of  such  men  as  Montrose  and  Dundee,  with  her 
armed  conventicles  and  covenanted  saints  militant — to 
see  her  patriots  exiled,  or  bleeding  on  the  scaffold — her 
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only  trusted  teachers  silenced  in  her  churches  and 
schools,  and  her  Courts  of  Justice  degraded  or  overawed 
into  the  instruments  of  a  cowardly  oppression,  can  any 
man  doubt,  not  only  that  she  would  nave  presented,  at 
this  day,  a  scene  of  even  greater  misery  and  discord 
than  Ireland  did  in  1800 ;  but  that  the  corruptions  and 
animosities  by  which  she  had  been  desolated  would  have 
been  found  to  have  struck  so  deep  root  as  stiU  to  en- 
cumber the  land,  long  after  their  seed  had  ceased  to  be 
scattered  abroad  on  its  surface,  and  only  to  hold  out  the 
hope  of  their  eradication,  after  many  years  of  patient  and 
painful  exertion? 
•  Such,  however,  is  truly  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  and 
such  are  the  grounds,  and  such  the  aspect  of  our  hopes 
for  her  regeneration.  So  far  from  tracing  any  substan- 
tive part  of  her  miseries  to  the  Union  of  1800,  we  think 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  its  long  delay,  and  its 
ultimate  incompleteness.  It  is  not  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  with  England  then,  that  any  good  can  be  done,  but 
by  its  improvement  and  consolidation.  Some  injury  it  may 
have  produced  to  the  shopkeepers  of  Dublin,  and  some 
inconsiderable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  absentees. 
But  it  has  shut  up  the  main  fountain  of  corruption  and 
dishonour ;  and  palsied  the  arm  and  broken  the  heart  of 
local  insolence  and  oppression.  It  has  substituted,  at 
least  potentially  and  in  prospect,  the  wisdom  and  honour 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  British  people,  to  the 
passions  and  sordid  interests  of  a  junto  of  Irish  borough- 
mongers, — and  not  only  enabled,  but  compelled,  all 
Sirties  to  appeal  directly  to  the  great  tribunal  of  the 
ritish  public.  While  the  countries  remained  apart,  the 
actual  depositaries  of  power  were  almost  unavoidably 
relied  on  by  the  general  government  for  information, 
and  employed  as  the  delegates  of  its  authority — and,  as 
unavoidably,  abused  the  trust,  and  misled  and  imposed 
on  their  employers.  Having  come  into  power  at  the 
time  when  the  Catholic  party,  by  its  support  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  had  excited  against  it  all  the  fears  and 
antipathies  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  felt  that  they 
could  only  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  it,  by 
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keeping  up  that  distrust  and  animosity,  after  its  causes 
had  expired.  They  contrived,  therefore,  by  fisdse  repre- 
sentations and  unjust  laws,  to  foster  those  prejudices, 
which  would  otherwise  have  gradually  disappeared — 
and,  unluckily,  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  their  own  com- 
parative numbers  and  natural  consequence  diminished, 
they  clung  still  closer  to  their  artificial  holds  on  autho- 
rity ;  and,  exasperated  by  feeling  their  dignity  menaced, 
and  their  monopolies  endangered  by  the  growing  wealth, 
population,  and  intelligence  of  the  country  at  large,  they 
redoubled  their  efforts,  by  clamour  and  activity,  intimi- 
dation and  deceit,  to  preserve  the  unnatural  advantages 
they  had  accidentally  gained,  and  to  keep  down  that 
springtide  of  general  reason  and  substantial  power  which 
they  felt  rising  and  swelling  all  around  them. 

Their  pretence  was,  that  they  were  the  champions  of 
the  Protestant  Ascendancy — and  that  whenever  that  was 
endangered,  there  was  an  end  of  the  English  connexion. 
While  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  was  indeed  no 
more  than  a  connexion^  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
the  assertion — or  at  least  it  was  easy  for  an  Irish  Par- 
liament to  make  it  appear  to  be  true.  But  the  moment 
they  came  to  be  incorporated^  its  falsehood  and  absurdity 
should  at  once  have  become  apparent.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, the  incorporation  was  not  so  complete,  or  the  union 
so  entire,  as  it  should  have  been.  There  still  was  need, 
or  was  thought  to  be  need,  of  a  provincial  management,  a 
domestic  government  of  Ireland ; — and  the  old  wretched 
parliamentary  machinery,  though  broken  up  and  disabled 
for  its  original  work,  naturally  supplied  the  materials  for 
its  construction.  The  men  still  survived  who  had  long 
been  the  exclusive  channels  of  communication  with  the 
supreme  authority ;  and  though  other  and  wider  channels 
were  now  opened,  the  habit  of  employing  the  former,  aided 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  for  continued 
employment,  left  with  them  an  undue  share  of  its  sup- 
port. Still  more  unluckily,  the  ancient  practice  of  mis- 
government  had  left  its  usual  traces  on  the  character, 
not  only  of  its  authors,  but  its  victims.  Habitual 
oppression  had  produced  habitual  disaffection;  and  a 
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long  course  of  wrong  and  contumely,  had  ended  in  a 
desperate  indignation,  and  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge. 

The  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  Union 
did  not,  therefore,  immediately  follow  its  enactment  — 
and  are  likely  indeed  to  be  longer  obstructed,  and  run 
greater  hazard  of  being  fatally  intercepted,  than  in  the 
case  of  Scotland.  Not  only  is  the  mutual  exasperation 
greater,  and  the  wounds  more  deeply  rankled,  but  the 
Union  itself  is  more  incomplete,  and  leaves  greater  room 
for  complaints  of  inequality  and  unfairness.  The  nume- 
rical strength,  too,  of  the  Irish  people  is  far  greater,  and 
their  causes  of  discontent  more  uniform,  than  they  ever 
were  in  Scotland ;  and,  above  all,  the  temper  of  the  race 
is  infinitely  more  eager,  sanguine,  and  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, tnan  that  of  the  sober  and  calculating  tribes  of 
the  north.  The  greatest  and  most  urgent  hazard,  there- 
fore, is  that  which  arises  from  their  impatience ;  —  and 
this  unhappily  is  such,  that  unless  some  early  measure  of 
conciliation  is  adopted,  it  would  no  longer  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  any  one,  if,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  a  war 
with  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  or  America^  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  should  rise  in  final  and  impla- 
cable hostility,  and  endeavour  to  throw  ofi^  all  connexion 
with,  or  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  to  erect  itself 
into  an  iadependent  state ! 

To  us  it  certainly  appears  that  this  would  be  a  most 
desperate,  wild,  and  impracticable  enterprise.  But  it  is 
not  upon  this  account  tne  less  likely  to  be  attempted  by 
such  a  nation  as  the  Irish ; — and  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  the  mere  attempt  would  almost  unavoidably  plunge 
both  countries  m  the  most  frightful  and  interminable 
ruin.  Though  the  separation  even  of  distant  and  ma- 
ture dependencies  is  almost  always  attended  with  terrible 
convulsions,  separation,  in  such  circumstances,  is  un- 
questionably an  ultimate  good  ; —  and  if  Ireland  were  a 
mere  dependency,  and  were  distant  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  subsist  and  flourish  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, we  might  console  ourselves,  even  for  the  infinite 
misery  of  the  struggle  attending  on  the  separation,  by 
the  prospect  of  the  great  increase   of  happiness  that 
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might  be  the  final  result.  But  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,  for  any  one  but  an  exasperated  and  unthinking 
Irishman,  not  to  see  and  feel  that  this  neither  is,  nor 
ever  can  be,  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Peopled  by  the 
same  race,  speaking  the  same  language,  associated  in  the 
same  pursuits,  bound  together  and  amalgamated  by 
continual  intermarriages,  joint  adventures  in  trade,  and 
every  sort  of  social  relation,  and,  above  aU,  lying  within 
sight  and  reach  of  each  other's  shores,  they  are  in  truth 
as  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  as  most  of  the 
internal  provinces  of  each  are  with  one  another;  and 
we  might  as  well  expect  to  see  two  independent  king- 
doms established  in  friendly  neighbourhood,  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  as  to  witness  a  similar  spectacle  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Two  such  coun- 
tries, if  of  equal  strength,  and  exasperated  by  previous 
contentions,  never  could  maintain  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  each  other,  as  separate  and  independent 
states ; — but  mtist  either  mingle  into  one — or  desolate 
each  other  in  fierce  and  exterminating  hostility,  till  one 
sinks  in  total  exhaustion  at  the  feet  of  the  bleeding  and 
exhausted  victor.  In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries,  however,  the  attempt  would  be  attended 
with  still  more  deplorable  consequences.  Ireland,  with 
whom  alone  it  can  originate,  is  decidedly  the  weakest,  in 
wealth,  population,  and  all  effective  resources — and  pro- 
bably never  will  venture  on  the  experiment  witlwut 
foreign  assistance.  But  it  must  be  at  once  apparent 
how  the  introduction  of  this  unhallowed  element  dark- 
ens all  the  horrors  of  the  prospect.  We  are  far  from 
making  light  of  the  advantages  it  might  give  in  the  out- 
set. By  the  help  of  a  French  army  and  an  American 
fleet,  we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  sepa- 
ration might  be  accomplished.  The  English  armies 
might  be  defeated  or  driven  from  its  shores — English 
capitalists  might  be  butchered — the  English  religion 
extirpated — and  an  Irish  Catholic  republic  installed 
with  due  ceremony  in  Dublin,  and  adopted  with  accla- 
mation in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  land.  Under 
the  protection  of  their  foreign  deliverers  this  state  of 
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triumph  might  even  be  for  some  time  maintained.  But 
how  long  would  this  last  ?  or  how  can  it  be  imagined 
that  it  would  end  ?  Would  the  foreign  allies  remain  for 
ever,  on  their  own  charges,  and  without  interfering  with 
the  independence  or  the  policy  of  the  new  state  which 
they  had  thus  been  the  means  of  creating?  If  they  did, 
it  would,  after  all,  be  but  a  vassal  republic — a  depend- 
ency on  a  more  distant  and  still  more  imperious  master 
— an  outlying  province  of  France — a  military  station 
from  which  to  watch  and  to  harass  England,  and  on 
which  the  first  burst  of  her  hostihties  must  always  be 
broken — and  exposed,  of  course,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
all  the  licence,  the  insolence,  the  rigour,  of  a  military 
occupancy  by  a  foreign  and  alien  soldiery. 

But  this,  it  is  plain,  could  never  be  more  than  a  tem- 
porary measure.  The  defenders  and  keepers  of  the 
Hibernian  republic  would,  in  no  long  time,  make  peace 
with  England,  and  quarrel,  both  with  their  new  subjects 
and  with  each  other — and  then  would  come  the  reno- 
vated, the  embittered,  the  unequal  struggle  mth  that 
exasperated  power.  Weakened  as  England  might  be  by 
the  separation,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  she 
would  not  still  be  a  tremendous  overmatch  for  Ireland, 
single-handed; — or  that  this  new  state,  wasted  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  war  of  her  independence,  could  supply 
the  means  of  making  and  equipping  a  fleet,  or  appoint- 
ing an  army,  such  as  would  be  required  to  make  head 
against  this  formidable  antagonist.  Though  the  nume- 
rical  majority  of  her  people,  too,  might  be  zealous  for 
maintaining  ner  independence,  it  is  obvious  that  England 
would  still  have  in  her  bosom  a  body  of  most  formidable 
allies.  The  most  intelligent,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most 
politic  and  sagacious  of  her  inhabitants,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  English  interest; — and,  however  sweeping 
and  bloody  the  proscription  by  which  they  might  have 
been  overthrown,  multitudes  would  still  remain,  with 
means  and  influence  sufiicient  to  render  their  co-opera- 
tion most  perilous,  in  a  contest  for  its  restoration.  Even 
if  left  to  her  own  resources,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  country  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  plots, 
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and  insurrections,  which  the  want  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  the  new  rulers,  as  well  as  the  state  of  their 
finances,  would  aggravate  into  universal  disorder.  It 
is  no  easy  thing  to  settle  a  new  government  amicably, 
even  where  there  is  no  foreign  interference: — and,  in 
Ireland,  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  would  leave  less  than  an  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  men  of  rank,  education,  and  personal  authority 
in  the  bands  of  the  successful  party,  the  difficulty  would 
probably  be  insunnountable.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
not  to  suppose  that  England  would  eagerly  avail  herself 
of  those  dissensions,  both  by  intrigue,  corruption,  and 
force;  and  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that  she  would 
succeed,  if  not  in  regaining  her  supremacy,  at  least  in 
embroiling  the  unhappy  country  which  was  the  subject 
of  it,  in  the  most  miserable  and  interminable  disorders. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  there  could  be  no 
peace,  and,  consequently,  no  prosperity  or  happiness  for 
Ireland,  as  a  separate  and  independent  neighbour  to 
England.  Two  such  countries,  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  them,  could  no  more  live  in  quiet  and  comfort 
beside  each  other,  than  a  mfe  who  had  deserted  her  hus- 
band's house  could  live  again  in  his  society  and  that  of 
his  family,  as  a  friend  or  visitor — having  her  expenses 
supplied,  and  her  solitude  enlivened,  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  professing  admirers :  Nor  can  any  lesson  of 
prudence  be  addressed  to  the  fiery  and  impatient  spirits 
who  may  now  meditate  in  Ireland  the  casting  ofi^  of  their 
ties  with  the  sister  island,  more  precisely  applicable  to 
their  prospects  and  condition,  than  the  warnings  which  a 
friendly  adviser  would  address  to  an  exasperated  matron, 
whose  domestic  grievances  had  led  her  to  contemplate 
such  a  fatal  step.  And  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  coun- 
sel which  any  faithful  and  even  partial  friend  would  give 
her,  must  be,  to  bear  much  from  her  husband,  rather  than 
venture  on  so  desperate  a  remedy ;  to  turn  her  thoughts 
rather  to  conciliation  than  recrimination  or  revenge ;  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  causes  of  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  offence — and,  above  all,  firmly  and  tem- 
perately to  assert  the  interests  secured  by  the  provisions 
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of  her  marriage  articles,  and  to  stimulate  and  insist  on 
the  resolute  interference  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
enforce  them. 

Such  are  the  warnings  which  we  would  address  to  the 
offended  and  exasperated  party,  in  whose  vindictive  and 
rash  proceedings  the  catastrophe  we  have  been  contem- 
plating must  originate.  But  though  we  certainly  think 
they  must  appear  convincing  to  any  calm  spectator,  it  is 
not  the  less  probable  that  tney  would  be  of  little  avail 
with  the  inflamed  and  excited  party,  unless  they  were 
seconded  by  conciliatory  and  gentle  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  supposed  offender.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
motives  sufficiently  urgent  and  imperious  to  make  such 
measures,  in  all  sound  reason,  indispensable.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  for  independence,  Ireland  would  probably 
be  the  scene  of  the  greatest  carnage,  havoc,  and  devasta- 
tion— and,  in  the  end,  we  think  her  lot  would  be  by  far 
the  most  deplorable.  But  to  England  also,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  contest  would  be  the  source  of  unspeakable 
calamity ;  and  the  signal,  indeed,  of  her  permanent  weak- 
ness, insecurity,  and  degradation.  That  she  is  bound, 
therefore,  for  her  own  sake  to  avert  it,  by  every  possible 
precaution  and  every  possible  sacrifice,  no  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny — far  less  that  she  is  bound,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  diminish  the  tremendous  hazard,  by 
simply  ^^  doing  Justice  and  showing  Mercy  ^^  to  those 
whom  it  is,  in  all  other  respects,  her  interest,  as  well  as 
her  duty,  to  cherish  and  protect. 

One  thing  we  take  to  be  evident,  and  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  things 
are  fast  verging  to  a  crisis,  and  cannot,  in  all  probability, 
remain  long  as  they  are.  The  Union,  in  short,  must 
either  be  made  equal  and  complete  on  the  part  of  England 
— or  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  in  her  face 
by  Ireland.  That  country  must  either  be  delivered 
firom  the  domination  of  an  Orange  faction,  or  we  must 
expect,  in  spite  of  all  our  warnings  and  remonstrances, 
to  see  her  seek  her  own  deliverance  by  the  fatal  and 
bloody  career  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — and 
from  which  we  hold  it  to  be  the  height  of  guilt  and  of 
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folly  to  hesitate  about  withholding  her,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
that  miserable  faction. 

Little,  however,  as  we  rely,  without  such  co-operation, 
on  the  effect  of  our  warnings,  we  cannot  end  without 
again  lifting  our  feeble  voice  to  repeat  them  —  without 
conjuring  the  lovers  of  Ireland  to  consider  how  hope- 
less and  how  wretched  any  scheme  of  a  permanent  se- 
paration from  England  must  necessarily  be,  and  how 
certainly  their  condition  must  be  ameliorated  by  the 
course  of  events,  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  genera- 
tion in  whom  the  last  life-use  of  antiquated  oppressions 
is  now  centred,  and  the  spread  of  those  mild  and  liberal 
sentiments,  to  which  nothing  can  so  much  contribute,  as 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  patience  in  those  who  have  so 
long  suffered  from  the  want  of  them.  By  the  Union, 
such  as  it  is,  we  think  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  old  system  of  oppression  and  misgovernment  in 
Ireland  —  and  though  its  branches  may  still  look  green, 
and  still  afford  shelter  to  the  unclean  birds  who  were 
bred  and  have  so  long  nestled  in  their  covert,  the  sap 
ascends  in  them  no  longer,  and  the  whole  will  soon 
cease  to  cumber  the  groimd,  or  obstruct  the  sight  of 
the  sky.  In  these  circumstances,  the  only  wise  and  safe 
course  is  to  watch,  and  gently  to  assist  the  progress  of 
their  natural  decay.  If,  in  some  fit  of  impatience,  the 
brands  are  thrown  into  the  mouldering  mass,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  subject  the  land  at  once  to  the  fetal 
Purgation  of  Fire,  the  risk  is,  not  only  that  the  authors 
will  perish  in  the  conflagration,  but  that  another  and  a 
ranker  crop  of  abominations  will  spring  from  its  ashes, 
to  poison  the  dwellings  of  many  future  generations. 

We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  Mr.  O'Driscol  in  these 
general  observations :  and  yet  they  are  not  so  foreign 
to  his  merits,  as  they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  ms 
book  certainly  does  not  supply  the  desideratum  of  which 
we  spoke  at  the  outset,  and  will  not  pass  to  posterity  as 
a  complete  or  satisfactory  History  of  Ireland.  But  it  is 
written  at  least  in  a  good  spirit ;  and  we  do  not  know 
tliat  we  could  better  describe  its  general  scope  and  ten- 
dency, than  by  saying,  that  they  coincide  abnost  entirely 
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with  the  sentiments  we  have  just  been  expressing.  The 
author,  we  have  recently  understood,  is  a  Catholic:  But 
we  had  really  read  through  his  work  without  discovering 
it,  —  and  can  testify  that  he  not  only  gives  that  party 
their  full  share  of  blame  in  all  the  transactions  which 
deserve  it,  but  speaks  of  the  besetting  sins  of  their  sys- 
tem, with  a  freedom  and  severity  which  no  Protestant, 
not  absolutely  Orange,  could  easily  improve  on.  We 
needed  no  extrinsical  lights,  indeed,  to  discover  that  he 
was  an  Irishman,  —  for,  independent  of  the  pretty  dis- 
tinct intimation  conveyed  in  his  name,  we  speedily  dis- 
covered a  spirit  of  nationality  about  him,  that  could 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  only  kind  of 
partiality,  however,  which  we  can  detect  in  his  perform- 
ance ;  and  it  really  detracts  less  from  his  credit  than 
might  be  imagined,  —  partly  because  it  is  so  little  dis- 
guised as  to  lead  to  no  misconceptions,  and  chiefly  because 
it  is  mostly  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  story  in  which  it 
can  do  little  harm.  It  breaks  out  most  conspicuously  in 
the  earlier  and  most  problematical  portion  of  the  narrative; 
as  to  which  truth  is  now  most  difficult  to  be  come  at,  and 
of  least  value  when  ascertained.  He  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  the  Irish  were,  for  many  centuries  before  the  con- 
quest of  Henry  II.,  a  very  polished,  learned,  and  magni- 
ficent people  —  that  they  had  colleges  at  Lismore  and 
Armagh,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  studious 
youth  imbibed  all  the  learning  of  the  times  —  that  they 
worked  beautifully  in  gold  and  silver,  and  manufactured 
exquisite  fabrics  both  in  flax  and  wool  —  and,  finally, 
that  the  country  was  not  only  more  prosperous  and 
civilized,  but  greatly  more  populous,  in  those  early  ages, 
than  in  any  succeeding  time. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  an  idle  antiquarian 
controversy — but  we  must  say  that  no  sober  Saxon  can 
adopt  these  legends  without  very  large  allowances.  It  is 
indubitable  that  the  Irish,  or  some  of  them,  did  very 
anciently  fabricate  linen,  and  probably  also  some  orna- 
ments of  gold  ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  certain  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  no  great  credit,  that  they  had  among 
them  large  seminaries  for  priests,  —  a  body  possessing, 
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in  those  ages,  no  very  extraordinary  learning,  even  in 
more  favoured  localities.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  certaiD, 
that  they  were  entirely  a  Pastoral  people,  unacquainted 
with  agriculture,  holding  their  herds  as  the  common 
property  of  the  clan,  dwelling  in  rude  huts  or  wigwams, 
for  the  most  part  deplorably  ignorant,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  priests,  generally  practising  polygamy  and  other 
savage  vices.  But  what  chiefly  demonstrates  the  bias 
under  which  our  author  considers  those  early  times,  is 
his  firm  belief  in  the  great  populousness  of  ancient 
Ireland,  and  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  he 
rejects  all  the  English  accounts  of  their  barbarism,  even 
in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  But  a  pas- 
toral country  never  can  be  populous  —  and  one  overrun 
with  unreclaimed  bogs  and  unbroken  forests,  still  less 
than  any  other.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  undoubtedly  owe  their  existence  to  the 
potato ;  and  men  alive  can  still  point  out  large  districts, 
now  producing  the  food  of  more  than  a  million  of  new 
inhabitants,  which  they  remember  in  their  primitive 
state  of  sterile  and  lonely  morasses.  Without  potatoes, 
without  corn,  turnips,  or  cultivated  grasses — with  few 
sheep,  and  with  nothing,  in  short,  but  rovmg  herds  of 
black  cattle,  if  Ireland  had  a  fiill  million  of  inhabitants 
in  the  10th  or  12th  century,  she  had  a  great  deal;  and 
in  spite  of  her  theological  colleges,  and  her  traditionary 
churches,  we  doubt  whether  she  had  as  many.*  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  number  or  condition  of  her 
people  in  those  remote  ages,  of  which  we  have  no  statis- 
tical memorial  and  no  authentic  account,  it  is  a  little 
bold  in  Mr.  O'Driscol  to  persuade  us,  that  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  by  no  means  an  uncultivated  or 
barbarous  people.  To  the  testimony  afforded  by  all  the 
official  documents,  and  the  fiill  and  graphic  accounts  of 

*  K  we  remember  rightly,  the  forces  actuallj  engaged  in  the  conquest 
or  defence  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  were  most  insig- 
nificant in  point  of  numbers.  Less  than  a  hundred  men-at-arms  easily 
took  possession  of  a  whole  district ;  and  even  after  the  invaded  had 
time  to  prepare  for  resistance,  an  army  of  three  or  four  hundred  was 
found  quite  sufficient  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
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Spenser,  Davis,  and  the  writers  referred  to  by  Camden, 
long  resident  in  the  country,  and  eye-witnesses  of  all 
they  describe,  we  really  do  not  know  what  Mr.  O'Driscol 
has  to  oppose,  but  his  own  patriotic  prejudices,  and  his 
deep-rooted  conviction,  that  no  English  testimony  is  to  be 
trusted  on  such  a  subject.  We  must  be  forgiven  for  not 
sharing  in  his  generous  incredulity. 

As  to  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  history,  though 
he  never  fails  to  manifest  an  amiable  anxiety  to  apolo- 
gize for  Irish  excesses,  and  to  do  justice  to  Irish  bravery 
and  kindness,  we  really  are  not  aware  that  this  propen- 
sity has  led  him  into  any  misrepresentation  of  facts ; 
and  are  happy  to  find  that  it  never  points,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  to  any  thing  so  absurd  as  either  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  or  a  vindictive  wish  for  her  distress 
or  humiliation.  He  is  too  wise,  indeed,  not  to  be  aware 
of  that  important  truth,  which  so  few  of  his  zealous 
countrymen  seem,  however,  able  to  comprehend — that 
there  are  no  longer  any  of  those  injured  Irish  in  exist- 
ence, upon  whom  the  English  executed  such  flagrant 
oppressions  two  hundred  years  ago !  and  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  intelligent  Irish,  who  now  burn  with  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  predecessors,  are  truly  as 
much  akin  to  those  who  did,  as  to  those  who  suffered, 
the  injury.  We  doubt  whether  even  the  O'Driscols  have 
not,  by  this  time,  nearly  as  much  English  as  Irish  blood 
in  their  veins ;  and  are  quite  sure,  that  if  the  lands  pil- 
laged from  their  original  Celtic  owners,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  were  to  be  given  back  to  the 
true  heirs,  scarcely  one  of  those  who  now  reprobate  the 
spoliation  in  good  English,  would  profit  by  the  resti- 
tution. The  living  Irishmen  of  the  present  day  may 
have  wrongs  to  complain  of,  and  injuries  to  redress,  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government :  But  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  they  are  entitled  to  resent  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  of  those  who  sufiered  in  the  same  place  centu- 
ries ago.  They  are  most  of  them  half  English,  by  blood 
and  lineage  —  and  much  more  than  half  English,  in 
speech,  training,  character,  and  habits.  If  they  are  to 
punish  the  descendants  of  the  individual  English  who 
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usurped  Irish  possessions,  and  displaced  true  Irish  pos- 
sessors, in  former  days,  they  must  punish  themselves ; 
— for  undoubtedly  they  are  far  more  nearly  connected 
with  those  spoilers  than  any  of  the  hated  English,  whose 
ancestors  never  adventured  to  the  neighbouring  island. 
Mr.  O'Driscol's  partiality  for  the  ancient  Irish,  there- 
fore, is  truly  a  mere  peculiarity  of  taste  or  feeling — or 
at  best  but  an  historical  predilection ;  and  in  reality  has 
no  influence,  as  it  ought  to  have  none,  on  his  views  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  actual  grievances,  or  is  likely 
to  work  the  deliverance,  of  the  existing  generation. 
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(December,  18S6.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  By  Thomas  Moore.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.     18^6.* 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  conflict  of  two  extreme  parties  must 
always  expose  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  such  a 
country  as  England,  and  of  the  hostility  with  which 
both  are  apt  to  regard  those  who  still  continue  to  stand 
neutral  between  them.  The  charges  against  this  middle 
party — which  we  take  to  be  now  represented  by  the  old 
constitutional  Whigs  of  1688 — used  formerly  to  be  much 
the  same,  though  somewhat  mitigated  in  tone,  with  those 
which  each  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  their  adver- 
saries in  the  opposite  extreme.  When  the  high  Tories 
wanted  to  abuse  the  Whigs,  they  said  they  were  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  Radicals ;  and  when  these  wished  in  their 
turn  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  same  unfortunate  party, 
the  established  form  of  reproach  was,  that  they  were 
little  better  than  the  Tories !  Of  late  years,  however,  a 
change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit,  or  the  prac- 
tical tactics  at  least,  of  these  gallant  belligerents.  They 
have  now  discovered  that  there  are  vices  and  incapaci- 
ties peculiar  to  the  Whigs,  and  inseparable  indeed  from 
their  middle  position:  and  that  before  settling  their 
fundamental  differences  with  each  other,  it  is  most  wise 
and  fitting  that  they  should  unite  to  bear  down  this 
common  enemy,  by  making  good  against  them  these 
heavy  imputations.  It  has  now  become  necessary, 
therefore,  for  those  against  whom  they  are  directed,  to 
inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  and  proofs  of  these  alleged 

*  What  is  here  given  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  article  originally 
published  under  this  title,  in  1826.  But  it  exhibits  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  GrenenJ  Politics  contained  in  that  article ;  and  having  been,  as  1 
believe,  among  the  last  political  discussions  1  contributed  to  the  Review, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  close,  with  it,  this  most  anxious  and  perilous 
division  of  the  present  publication. 
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enormities ;  the  horror  of  which  has  thus  suspended  the 
conflict  of  old  hereditary  enemies,  and  led  them  to  pro- 
claim a  truce,  till  the  field,  by  their  joint  eflPbrts,  can  be 
cleared  for  fair  hostilities,  by  the  destruction  of  these 
hated  intruders. 

Now,  the  topics  of  reproach  which  these  two  opposite 
parties  have  recently  joined  in  directing  against  those 
who  would  mediate  between  them,  seem  to  be  chiefly 
two: — Firsts  that  their  doctrines  are  timid,  vacillating, 
compromising,  and  inconsistent ;  and,  secondly^  that  the 
party  which  holds  them  is  small,  weak,  despised,  and 
unpopular.  These  are  the  favourite  texts,  we  think,  of 
those  whose  vocation  it  has  lately  become  to  preach 
against  us,  from  the  pulpits  at  once  of  servility  and  of 
democratical  reform.  But  it  is  necessary  to  open  them 
up  a  little  farther,  before  we  enter  on  our  defence. . 

The^r^^  charge  then  is.  That  the  Whigs  are  essen- 
tially an  inefficient,  trimming,  half-way  sort  of  party — 
too  captious,  penurious,  and  disrespectful  to  authority, 
to  be  useful  servants  in  a  Monarchy,  and  too  aristocra- 
tical,  cautious,  and  tenacious  of  old  institutions,  to  de- 
serve the  confidence,  or  excite  the  sympathies,  of  a 
generous  and  enlightened  People.  Their  advocates,  ac- 
cordingly— and  we  ourselves  in  an  especial  manner  — 
are  accused  of  dealing  in  contradictory  and  equivocating 
doctrines ;  of  practising  a  continual  see-saw  of  admissions 
and  retractations ;  of  saying  now  a  word  for  the  people 
— now  onie  for  the  aristocracy — now  one  for  the  Crown; 
of  paralysing  all  our  liberal  propositions  by  some  timid 
and  paltry  reservation,  and  never  being  betrayed  into  a 
truly  popular  sentiment  A\ithout  instantly  chilling  and 
neutralizing  it  by  some  cold  warning  against  excess, 
some  cautious  saving  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and  esta- 
blishment. And  so  far  has  this  system  of  inculpation 
been  lately  carried,  that  a  liberal  Journal,  of  great  and 
increasing  celebrity,  has  actually  done  us  the  honour, 
quarter  after  quarter,  of  quoting  long  passages  from  our 
humble  pages,  in  evidence  of  this  sad  infirmity  in  our 
party  and  principles. 

Now,  while  we  reject  of  course  the  epithets  which  are 
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here  applied  to  us,  we  admit,  at  once,  the  facts  on  which 
our  aaversaries  profess  to  justify  them.     We  acknow- 
ledge that  we  are  fairly  chargeable  with  a  fear  of  oppo- 
site excesses — a  desire  to  compromise  and  reconcile  the 
clsdms  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the  State — an  anxiety 
to  temper  and  qualify  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  one,  with  a  steady  reservation  of  whatever  may  be 
justly  due  to  the  rest.    To  this  sort  of  trimming,  to  this 
inconsistency,  to  this  timidity,  we  distinctly  plead  guilty. 
We  plead  guilty  to  a  love  for  the  British  Constitution — 
and  to  all  and  evenr  one  of  its  branches.    We  are  for 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  though  not  perhaps 
exactly  in  that  order,  we  are  proud  to  have  it  said  that 
we  have  a  word  for  each  in  its  turn ;  and  that,  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  one,  we  would  not  willingly  forget 
those  of  the  others.    Our  jealousy,  we  confess,  is  greatest 
of  those  who  have  the  readiest  means  of  persuasion ;  and 
therefore,  we  are  generally  far  more  afraid  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  under  cover  of  its  patronage, 
and  the  general  love  of  peace,  security,  and  distinction, 
which  attract  so  strongly  to  the  region  of  the  Court,  than 
of  the  usurpations  of  popular  violence.     But  we  are  for 
authority,  as  well  as  for  freedom.     We  are  for  the  na- 
tural and  wholesome  influence  of  wealth  and  rank,  and 
the  veneration  which  belongs  to  old  institutions,  with- 
out which  no  government  has  ever  had  either  stability 
or  respect ;  as  well  as  for  that  vigilance  of  popular  con- 
trol,   and   that    supremacy  of  public  opinion,  without 
which  none  could  be  long  protected  from  abuse.     We 
know  that,  when  pushed,  to  their  ultimate  extremes, 
those  principles  may  be  said  to  be  in  contradiction.  But 
the  escape  from  inconsistency  is  secured  by  the  very 
obvious  precaution  of  stopping  short  of  such  extremes. 
It  was  to  prevent  this,  in  fact,  that  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  indeed  all  good  government  everywhere,  was 
established.  Every  thing  that  we  know  that  is  valuable  in 
the  ordinances  of  men,  or  admirable  in  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  seems  to  depend  on  a  compromise,  a 
balance ;  or,  if  the  expression  is  thought  better,  on  a 
conflict   and  struggle,  of  opposite  and   irreconcileablc 
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principles.  Virtue — society — life  itself,  and,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  grand  movements  and  whole  order  of 
the  universe,  are  maintained  only  by  such  a  balance  or 
contention. 

These,  we  are  afraid,  will  appear  but  idle  truisms,  and 
shallow  pretexts  for  foolish  self-commendation.    No  one, 
it  will  be  said,  is  for  any  thing  but  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and  nobody  denies  that  it  depends  on  a  balance 
of  opposite  principles.     The  only  question  is,  whether 
that  balance  is  now  rightly  adjusted ;  and  whether  the 
Whigs  are  in  the  proper  central  position  for  correcting  its 
obliquities.    Now,  if  the  attacks  to  which  we  are  allumng 
had  been  reducible  to  such  a  principle  as  this, — if  we 
had  been  merely  accused,  by  our  brethren  of  the  West- 
minster, for  not  going  far  enough  on  the  popular  side, 
and  by  our  brethren  of  the  Quarterly,  for  going  too  fiur, 
—  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  beyood 
what  is  inseparable  from  all  party  contentions ;  and  must 
have  done  our  best  to  answer  those  opposite  charges,  on 
their  separate  and  specific  merits, — taking  advantage, 
of  course,  as  against  each,  of  the  authority  of  the  other, 
as  a  proof,  a  fortiori^  of  the  safety  of  our  own  interme- 
diate position.     But  the  peculiarity  of  our  present  case, 
and  the  hardship  which  alone  induces  us  to  complain  of 
it  is,  that  this  is  not  the  course  that  has  been  lately  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  us, — that  our  adversaries  have 
effected,  or  rather  pretended,  an  unnatural  union  against 
us, — and,  deserting  not  only  the  old  rules  of  political 
hostility,  but,  as  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  their  own  funda- 
mental principles,  have  combined  to  attack  us,  on  the  new 
and  distinct  ground  of  our  moderation^ — not  because  we 
are  opposed  to  their  extreme  doctrines  respectively,  but 
because  we  are  nA)t  extremely  opposed  to  them! — and, 
affecting  a  generous  indulgence  and  respect  for  those  who 
are  diametrically  against  them,  seem  actually  to  have 
agreed  to  join  forces  with  them,  to  run  down  those  who 
stand  peacefully  between,  and  would  gladly  effect  their 
reconcilement.     We  understand  very  well  the  feelings 
which  lead  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding ;  but  we  are  not 
the  less  convinced  of  their  injustice,  —  and,  in  spite  of 
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all  that  may  be  said  of  neutrals  in  civil  war,  or  inter- 
lopers in  matrimonial  quarrels,  we  still  believe  that  the 
Peacemakers  are  Blessed,  —  and  that  they  who  seek 
conscientiously  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  contend- 
ing factions,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  either  of 
their  opponents. 

The  natural,  and,  in  our  humble  judgment,  the  very 
important  function  of  a  middle  party  is,  not  only  to  be 
a  check,  but  a  bulwark  to  both  those  that  are  more  de- 
ddedly  opposed ;  and  though  liable  not  to  be  very  well 
looked  on  by  either,  it  should  only  be  very  obnoxious, 
we  should  think,  to  the  stronger,  or  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  act  on  the  oflfensive.  To  them  it  naturally 
enough  presents  the  appearance  of  an  advanced  post, 
that  must  be  carried  before  the  main  battle  can  be 
joined, — and  for  the  assault  of  which  they  have  neither 
the  same  weapons,  the  same  advantages  of  position,  nor 
the  same  motives  of  action.  To  the  weaker  party,  how- 
ever, or  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  it  must,  or 
at  least  should,  always  be  felt  to  be  a  protection, — though 
received  probably  with  grudging  and  iU  grace,  as  a  sort 
of  half-&ced  fellowship,  yielded  with  no  cordiality,  and 
ready  enough  to  be  withdrawn  if  separate  terms  can  be 
made  with  the  adversary.  With  this  scheme  of  tactics 
we  have  long  been  familiar ;  and  for  those  feelings  we 
were  prepared.  But  it  is  rather  too  much,  we  think, 
when  those  who  are  irreconcileably  hostile,  and  whose 
only  quarrel  with  us  is,  that  we  go  half  the  length  of 
their  hated  opponents, — have  the  face  to  pretend  that 
we  are  more  justly  hateful  to  them,  than  those  who  go 
the  whole  length, — that  they  have  really  no  particular 
quarrel  with  those  who  are  beyond  us,  and  that  we,  in 
fact,  and  our  unhappy  mid-way  position,  are  the  only 
obstacles  to  a  cordial  union  of  those  whom  it  is,  in  truth, 
our  main  object  to  reconcile  and  unite ! 

Nothing,  we  take  it,  can  be  so  plain  as  that  this  is  a 
hollow,  and,  in  truth,  very  flimsy  pretext :  and  that  the 
real  reason  of  the  animosity  with  which  we  are  honoured 
by  the  more  eager  individuals  in  both  the  extreme 
parties  is,  that  we  afford  a  covering  and  a  shelter  to 
each  —  impede  the  assault  they  are  impatient  mutually 
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to  make  on  each  other,  and  take  away  fix)in  them  the 
means  of  that  direct  onset,  by  which  the  sanguine  in 
both  hosts  imagine  they  might  at  once  achieve  a  decisive 
victory.  If  there  were  indeed  no  belligerents,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  there  could  be  no  neutrals  and  no  me- 
diators. If  there  was  no  natural  war  between  Demo- 
cracy and  Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  between 
Tories  and  Radical  Reformers  —  we  admit  there  would 
be  no  vocation  for  Whigs  :  for  the  true  definition  of 
that  party,  as  matters  now  stand  in  England,  is,  that  it 
is  a  middle  ^party,  between  the  two  extremes  of  high 
monarchical  principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  extremely 
popular  principles  on  the  other.  It  holds  no  peculiar 
opinions,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on  any  other  points  of 
policy,  —  and  no  man  of  common  sense  can  doubt,  and 
no  man  of  common  candour  deny,  that  it  differs  from 
each  of  the  other  parties  on  the  very  grounds  on  which 
they  differ  from  each  other, — the  only  distinction  being 
that  it  does  not  differ  so  widely. 

Can  any  thing  then  be  so  preposterous  as  a  pretended 
truce  between  two  belligerents,  in  order  that  they  may 
fall  jointly  upon  those  who  are  substantially  neutral? — 
a  dallying  and  coquetting  with  mortal  enemies,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  supposed  advantage  over  those 
who  are  to  a  great  extent  friends  ?  Yet  this  is  the  course 
that  has  recently  been  followed,  and  seems  still  to  be 
pursued.  It  is  now  some  time  since  the  thorough  Re- 
formers began  to  make  awkward  love  to  the  Royalists, 
by  pretending  to  bewail  the  obscuration  which  the 
Throne  had  suffered  from  the  usurpations  of  Parlia- 
mentary influence, — the  curtailment  of  the  Prerogative 
by  a  junto  of  ignoble  boroughmongers, — and  the  thral- 
dom in  which  the  Sovereign  was  held  by  those  who  were 
truly  his  creatures.  Since  that  time,  the  more  prevailing 
tone  has  been,  to  sneer  at  the  Whig  aristocracy,  and  to 
declaim,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  real  fear  and  affected 
contempt,  on  the  practical  insignificance  of  men  of  for- 
tune and  talents,  who  are  neither  Loyal  nor  Popular  — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  compli- 
menting the  Tory  possessors  of  power,  for  every  act  of 
liberality,  which  had  been  really  forced  upon  them  by 
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those  very  Whigs  whom  they  refiise  to  acknowledge  as 
even  co-operating  in  the  cause !   The  high  Tory  or  Court 

Earty  have,  in  substance,  played  the  same  game.  They 
ave  not  indeed  affected,  so  barefacedly,  an  entire  sym- 
pathy, or  very  tender  regard  for  their  radical  allies :  but 
they  have  acted  on  the  same  principle.  They  have 
echoed  and  adopted  the  absurd  fiction  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Whigs,  —  and,  speaking  with  affected  indulgence 
of  the  excesses  into  which  a  generous  love  of  liberty 
may  occasionally  hurry  the  ignorant  and  unthinking, 
have  reserved  all  their  severity,  unfairness,  and  intoler- 
ance, for  the  more  moderate  opponents  with  whose  rea- 
sonings they  find  it  more  difficult  to  cope,  and  whose 
motives  and  true  position  in  the  country,  they  are  there- 
fore so  eager  to  misrepresent. 

Now,  though  all  this  may  be  natural  enough  in  exas- 
perated disputants,  who  are  apt  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  whatever  is  most  within  their  reach,  it  is  not  the  less 
unfair  and  unworthy  in  itself,  nor  the  less  shortsighted 
and  ungrateful  in  the  parties  who  are  guilty  of  it.  For 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  substantially  to  this 
calumniated  and  mutually  reviled  Whig  party,  or  to 
those  who  act  on  its  principles,  that  the  country  is  truly 
indebted  for  its  peace  and  its  constitution,  —  and  one  at 
least,  if  not  both  of  the  extreme  parties,  for  their  very 
existence  I  If  there  were  no  such  middle  body,  who  saw 
faults  and  merits  in  both,  and  could  not  consent  to  the 
unqualified  triumph  or  unqualified  extirpation  of  either, 
—  if  the  whole  population  of  the  country  was  composed 
of  intolerant  Tories  and  fiery  reformers, — of  such  spirits, 
in  short,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  plain  practical  bearing, 
as  the  two  hostile  parties  have  actually  chosen,  and 
now  support  as  their  leaders  and  spokesmen,  does  any 
man  imagine  that  its  peace  or  its  constitution  could  be 
maintained  for  a  single  year?  On  such  a  supposition, 
it  is  plain  that  they  must  enter  immediately  on  an  active, 
uncompromising,  relentless  contention ;  and,  after  a 
short  defjdng  parley,  must,  by  force  or  fear,  effect  the 
entire  subversion  of  one  or  the  other ;  and  in  either  case, 
a  complete  revolution  and  dissolution  of  the  present  con- 
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stitution  and  principle  of  government.  Compromise, 
upon  that  supposition,  we  conceive,  must  be  utterly  out 
of  the  question ;  as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  contest 
to  words^  either  of  reasoning  or  of  abuse.  They  would 
he  at  each  otfier^s  Throats  j  before  the  end  of  the  year/  or, 
if  there  was  any  compromise,  what  could  it  be,  but  a 
compromise  on  the  middle  ground  of  Whiggism?  —  a 
virtual  conversion  of  a  majority  of  those  very  com- 
batants, who  are  now  supposed  so  to  hate  and  disdain 
them,  to  the  creed  of  that  moderate  and  liberal  party  ? 

What  is  it,  then,  that  prevents  such  a  mortal  conflict 
from  taking  place  at  the  present  moment  between  those 
who  represent  themselves  respectively,  as  engrossing  all 
the  principle  and  all  the  force  of  the  country  ?  what,  but 
the  fact,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population  do 
not  in  reality  belong  to  either ;  but  adhere,  and  are 
known  to  adhere,  to  those  moderate  opinions,  for  the 
profession  of  which  the  Whigs  and  their  advocates  are 
not  only  covered  with  the  obloquy  of  those  whom  they 
save  from  the  perils  of  such  frightful  extremities,  but 
are  preposterously  supposed  to  have  incurred  the  dislike 
of  those  with  whom  in  fact  they  are  identified,  and  to 
whom  they  belong  ? 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  second 
grand  position  of  the  Holy  Allies,  against  whom  we  are 
now  called  to  defend  ourselves,  that  the  Whigs  are  not 
only  inconsistent  and  vacillating  in  their  doctrines,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that  vice  or  error,  are,  in  fact,  weak, 
unpopular,  and  despised  in  the  country.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  felt  to  be  so  formidable  as  to 
require  this  strange  alliance  to  make  head  against  them, 
and  to  force  their  opponents  to  intermit  all  other  con- 
tests, and  expend  on  them  exclusively  the  whole  trea- 
sures of  their  sophistry  and  abuse,  might  go  far,  we 
think,  to  refute  this  desperate  allegation.  But  a  very 
short  resumption  of  the  principles  we  have  just  been 
unfolding  will  show  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  true. 

We  reckon  as  Whigs,  in  this  question,  all  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length  of  either  of  the  ex- 
treme parties  who  would  now  divide  the  country  between 
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them, — all,  in  other  words,  who  wish  the  Government  to 
be  substantially  more  popular  than  it  is,  or  is  tending  to 
be — but,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  more  aristocratical 
influence,  and  more  deference  to  authority,  than  the  Radi- 
cal Reformers  will  tolerate : — and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  so  far  from  being  weak  or  inconsiderable  in  the 
country,  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that,  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  which  now  embrace  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole,  it  greatly  outnimibers  both  the  others  put 
together.  It  should  alwavs  be  recollected,  that  a  middle 
party  like  this  is  invariably  much  stronger,  as  well  as 
more  determined  and  formidable,  than  it  appears.  Ex- 
treme doctrines  always  make  the  most  noise.  They  lead 
most  to  vehemence,  passion,  and  display,  —  they  are 
inculcated  with  most  clamour  and  exaggeration,  and 
excite  the  greatest  alarm.  In  this  way  we  hear  of  them 
most  frequently  and  loudly.  But  they  are  not,  upon 
that  account,  the  most  widely  spread  or  generally 
adopted; — and,  in  an  enlightened  country,  where  there 
are  two  opposite  kinds  of  extravagance  thus  trumpeted 
abroad  together,  they  serve  in  a  good  degree  as  cor- 
rectives to  each  other ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
will  almost  inevitably  settle  into  a  middle  or  moderate 
opinion.  The  champions,  to  be  sure,  and  ambitious 
leaders  on  each  side,  will  probably  only  be  exasperated 
into  greater  bitterness  and  greater  confidence,  by  the 
excitement  of  their  contention.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  lookers  on  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  mutual 
wounds  have  been  inflicted,  and  mutual  infirmities  re- 
vealed,— and  the  continuance  and  very  fierceness  of  the 
combat  is  apt  to  breed  a  general  opinion,  that  neither 
party  is  right,  to  the  height  of  their  respective  preten- 
sions ;  and  that  truth  and  justice  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  large  and  mutual  concessions. 

Of  the  two  parties  —  the  Thorough  Reformers  are 
most  indebted  for  an  appearance  of  greater  strength 
than  they  actually  possess,  to  their  own  boldness  and 
activity,  and  the  mere  curiosity  it  excites  among  the 
idle,  co-operating  with  the  sounding  alarms  of  their  op- 
ponents,— while  the  high  Tories  owe  the  same  advantage 
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in  a  greater  degree  to  the  quiet  effect  of  their  influence 
and  wealth,  and  to  that  prudence  which  leads  so  many, 
who  in  their  hearts  are  against  them,  to  keep  then' 
opinions  to  themselves,  till  some  opportunity  can  be 
found  of  declaring  them  with  effect.  Both,  however, 
are  conscious  that  they  owe  much  to  such  an  illusion,  — 
and  neither,  accordingly,  has  courage  to  venture  on  those 
measures  to  which  they  would  infallibly  resort,  if  they 
trusted  to  their  apparent,  as  an  actual  or  available  strength. 
The  Tories,  who  have  the  administration  in  some  mea- 
sure in  their  hands,  would  be  glad  enough  to  put  down 
all  popular  interference,  whether  by  assemblies,  by 
speech,  or  by  writing ;  and,  in  fact,  only  allow  the  law 
to  be  as  indulgent  as  it  is,  and  its  administration  to  be 
so  much  more  indulgent,  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  not  be  supported  in  more  severe  measures,  either 
by  public  opinion  without,  or  even  by  their  own  majo- 
rities within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature.  They  know 
veiy  well  that  a  great  part  of  their  adherents  are  at- 
tached to  them  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  their  own 
immediate  interest,  —  and  that,  even  among  them  as 
they  now  stand,  they  could  command  at  least  as  large 
a  foUo^ving  for  Whig  measures  as  for  Tory  measures,  if 
only  proposed  by  an  administration  of  as  much  apparent 
stabihty.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  go  farther 
than  to  the  common  conversation  of  the  more  open  or 
careless  of  those  who  vote  and  act  among  the  Tories,  to 
be  satisfied,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  indeed,  of  those 
who  pass  under  that  title,  are  what  we  should  call  really 
Whigs  in  heart  and  conviction,  and  are  ready  to  declare 
themselves  such,  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
With  regard  to  the  Radical  Reformers,  again,  veir  little 
more,  we  think,  can  be  necessary  to  show  their  real  weak- 
ness in  the  country,  than  to  observe  how  very  few  votes 
they  ever  obtain  at  an  election,  even  in  the  most  open  bo- 
roughs, and  the  most  populous  and  independent  counties. 
We  count  for  nothing  in  this  question  the  mere  physical 
force  which  may  seem  to  be  arrayed  on  their  side  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  on  occasions  of  distress  and 
suffering ;  though,  if  they  felt  that  they  had  even  this 
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permanently  at  their  command,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  not  have  more  nominations  of  parliamentary 
attorneys,  and  more  steady  and  imposing  exhibitions  of 
their  strength  and  union. 

At  the  present  moment,  then,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  proper  Whig  party  is  in  reality  by  much  the  largest 
and  the  steadiest  in  the  country ;  and  we  are  also  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  increase.  The 
effect  of  all  long-continued  discussion  is  to  disclose 
flaws  in  all  sweepmg  arguments,  and  to  multiply  ex- 
ceptions to  all  general  propositions  —  to  discountenance 
extravagance,  in  short,  to  abate  confidence  and  intole- 
rance, and  thus  to  lay  the  foundations  for  liberal 
compromise  and  mutual  concession.  Even  those  who 
continue  to  think  that  all  the  reason  is  exclusively  on 
their  side,  can  scarcely  hope  to  convert  their  opponents, 
except  by  degrees.  Some  few  rash  and  fiery  spirits  may 
contrive  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  without 
going  through  the  middle.  But  the  common  course  un- 
doubtedly is  diflferent ;  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to 
reckon,  that  every  one  who  is  detached  from  the  Tory 
or  the  Radical  faction,  will  make  a  stage  at  least,  or 
half-way  house,  of  Whiggism ;  and  may  probably  be  in- 
duced, by  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  esta- 
blishment, to  remain :  As  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth  are  found  to  detain  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  been  induced  to  fly  from  the  heats  of  the  Equator, 
or  the  rigours  of  the  Pole. 

Though  it  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  for  those  who 
hold  extreme  opinions,  to  depreciate  the  weight  and 
power  of  those  who  take  their  station  between  them,  it 
seems  sufficiently  certain,  not  only  that  their  position 
must  at  all  times  be  the  safest  and  best,  but  that  it  is 
destined  ultimately  to  draw  to  itself  all  that  is  truly 
of  any  considerable  weight  upon  either  hand  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  constant  and  growing  force  of  this 
central  attraction,  that  inflames  the  animosity  of  those 
whose  importance  would  be  lost  by  the  convergence. 
For  our  own  part,  at  least,  we  are  satisfied,  and  we  be- 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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lieve  the  party  to  which  we  belong  is  satisfied,  both  with 
the  degree  of  influence  and  respect  which  we  possess  in 
the  country,  and  with  the  prospects  which,  we  think, 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  we  may  entertain  of  its  in- 
crease. In  assuming  to  ourselves  the  character  of  a 
middle  party,  we  conceive  that  we  are  merely  stating  a 
fact,  which  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  assumed  by  both  those  who  are  now  op- 
posed to  us,  as  the  main  ground  of  their  common 
attack ;  and  almost  all  that  we  have  said  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  assumption.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  we  cannot  go  to  either  of  the 
extreme  parties;  and  neither  of  them  can  make  any 
movement  to  increase  their  popularity  and  substantial 

Eower,  without  coming  nearer  to  us.  It  is  but  fair, 
owever,  before  concluding,  to  state,  that  though  we  do 
occupy  a  position  between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the 
thorough  Reformers,  we  conceive  that  we  are  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  In  our 
principles,  indeed,  and  the  ends  at  which  we  aim,  we  do 
not  materially  differ  from  what  is  professed  by  the  more 
sober  among  them;  though  we  require  more  caution, 
more  securities,  more  exceptions,  more  temper,  and 
more  time. 

That  is  the  difference  of  our  theories.  In  practice,  we 
have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have  time  enough :  —  For 
it  is  the  lot  of  England,  we  have  little  doubt,  to  be 
ruled  in  the  main  by  what  will  be  called  a  Tory  party, 
for  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  now  look  forward  to 
with  any  great  distinctness — by  a  Tory  party,  however, 
restrained  more  and  more  in  its  propensities,  by  the 
growing  influence  of  Whig  principles,  and  the  enlight- 
ened vigilance  of  that  party,  both  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it ;  and  now  and  then  aamonished,  by  a  temporary  ex- 
pulsion, of  the  necessity  of  a  still  greater  conformity  with 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  than  could  be  spontane- 
ously obtained.  The  inherent  spirit,  however,  of  monarchy, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  long  possession  of  power,  will 
secure,  we  apprehend,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  ge- 
neral sway  of  men  professing  Tory  principles ;  and  their 
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S speedy  restoration,  when  driven  for  a  season  from  their 
laces  by  disaster  or  general  discontent :  and  the  Whigs, 
uring  the  same  period,  must  content  themselves  with 
preventing  a  great  deal  of  evU,  and  seeing  the  good 
which  they  had  suggested  tardily  and  imperfectly 
eflfected,  by  those  who  will  take  the  credit  of  onginating 
what  they  had  long  opposed,  and  only  at  last  adopted 
with  reluctance  and  on  compulsion.  It  is  not  a  very 
brilliant  prospect,  perhaps,  nor  a  very  enviable  lot.  But 
we  believe  it  to  be  what  awaits  us ;  and  we  embrace  it, 
not  only  cheerfully,  but  with  thankfulness  and  pride — 
thankfulness,  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  even  so  much 
for  the  good  and  the  liberties  of  our  country — and 
pride,  that  in  thus  seeking  her  service,  we  cannot  well  be 
suspected  of  selfish  or  mercenary  views. 

The  thorough  Reformers  never  can  be  in  power  in 
this  country,  but  by  means  of  an  actual  revolution.  The 
Whigs  may,  and  occasionally  will,  without  any  disturb- 
ance to  its  peace.  But  these  occasions  might  be  multi- 
plied, and  tne  good  that  must  attend  them  accelerated 
and  increased,  if  the  Reformers,  aware  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  separate  cause,  would  throw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  and  so  far  modify  their 
pretensions  as  to  make  it  safe  or  practicable  to  support 
them.  The  Whigs,  we  have  already  said,  cannot  come 
to  them ;  both  because  they  hold  some  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  their  modes  of  asserting  them,  to  be  not  merely 
unreasonable,  but  actually  dangerous ;  and  because,  by 
their  adoption,  they  would  at  once  hazard  much  mis- 
chief, and  unfit  themselves  for  the  good  service  they 
now  perform.  But  the  Reformers  may  very  well  come 
to  the  Whigs;  both  because  they  can  practically  do 
nothing  (peaceably)  for  themselves,  and  because  the 
measures  which  they  might  occasionally  enable  the 
Whigs  to  carry,  though  not  in  their  eyes  unexcep- 
tionable or  sufficient,  must  yet  appear  to  them  better 
than  those  of  the  Tories — which  is  the  only  attain- 
able alternative.  This  accordingly,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  ultimately  be  the  result ;  and  is  already,  we  have 
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no  doubt,  in  a  course  of  accomplislunent ;  —  and,  taken 
along  with  the  gradual  abandonment  of  all  that  is 
offensive  in  Tory  pretensions,  and  the  silent  adoption 
of  most  of  the  AV  hig  principles,  even  by  those  who  con- 
tinue to  disclaim  the  name,  will  effect  almost  all  that 
sober  lovers  of  their  country  can  expect,  for  the  security 
of  her  liberties,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  extreme 
parties,  in  the  liberal  moderation  of  Whiggism. 


VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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(May,  1820.) 

An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the 
United  States  of  America*  Part  First.  Containing  an 
Historical  Outline  of  their  Merits  and  Wrongs  as  Colonies, 
and  Strictures  on  the  Calumnies  of  British  Writers,  By 
Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  505.  Philadelphia  and 
London :   1819.* 

One  great  staple  of  this  book  is  a  vehement,  and,  we 
really  think,  a  singularly  unjust  attack,  on  the  principles 
of  this  Journal.  Y  et  we  take  part,  on  the  whole,  with 
%  the  author : — and  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  great 
object  of  vindicating  his  countrv  from  unmerited  asper- 
sions, and  trying  to  make  us,  m  England,  ashamed  of 
the  vices  and  defects  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
point  out  in  our  national  character  and  institutions.  In 
this  part  of  his  design  we  cordially  concur — and  shall 
at  all  times  be  glad  to  co-operate.  But  there  is  another 
part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  a  principal  and 

♦  There  is  no  one  feeling  —  having  public  concerns  for  its  object  — 
with  which  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  impressed,  as  that  of  the 
vast  importance  of  our  maintaining  friendly,  and  even  cordial  rela- 
tions, with  the  free,  powerful,  moral,  and  industrious  States  of  America : 
— a  condition  upon  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  not  only  our  own 
freedom  and  prosperity,  but  that  of  the  better  part  of  the  world,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  and  more  dependent.  I  give  the  first 
place,  therefore,  in  this  concluding  division  of  the  work,  to  an  earnest 
and  somewhat  importunate  exhortation  to  this  effect  —  which  I  believe 
produced  some  impression  at  the  time,  and  I  trust  may  still  help  for- 
ward the  good  end  to  which  it  was  directed. 
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avowed  part,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too 
strong  regret  and  reprobation — and  that  is,  a  design  to 
excite  and  propagate  among  his  countrjnnen,  a  general 
animosity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of  counteracting, 
or  rather  revenging,  the  animosity  which  he  very  erro- 
neously supposes  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the 
English  against  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  circumstances,  an 
unworthy,  an  unwise,  and  even  a  criminal  object,  we  think 
we  could  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Walsh 
himself,  and  all  his  reasonable  adherents ;  but  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  the 
misapprehensions,  and  dispel  the  delusions  in  which  this 
disposition  has  its  foundation,  and,  at  all  events,  to  set 
them  the  example  of  perfect  good  humour  and  fairness, 
in  a  discussion  where  the  parties  perhaps  will  never  be 
entirely  agreed;  and  where  those  who  are  now  to  be 
heard  have  the  strongest  conviction  of  having  been 
injuriously  misrepresented.  If  we  felt  any  soreness, 
indeed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's  imputations,  or  had 
any  desire  to  lessen  the  just  effect  of  his  representations, 
it  would  have  been  enough  for  us,  we  believe,  to  have 
let  them  alone.  For,  without  some  such  help  as  ours, 
the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated  to  make  any 
great  impression  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
only,  as  the  author  has  himself  ingenuously  observed  of 
it,  a  very  "  clumsy  book,"  heavily  written  and  abominably 
printed, — but  the  only  material  part  of  it — the  only  part 
about  which  any  body  can  now  be  supposed  to  care  much, 
either  here  or  in  America — is  overlaid  and  buried  under 
a  huge  mass  of  historical  compilation,  which  would  have 
little  chance  of  attracting  readers  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, even  if  much  better  digested  than  it  is  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

The  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been  the  true 
character  and  condition  of  the  United  States  since  they 
became  an  independent  nation, — and  what  is  likely  to 
be  their  condition  in  future  ?  And  to  elucidate  this 
question,  the  learned  author  has  thought  fit  to  premise 
about  two  hundred  very  close-printed  pages,  upon  their 
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merits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh  treatment  they  then 
received  from  the  mother  country !  Of  this  large  histo- 
rical sketch,  we  cannot  say,  either  that  it  is  very  cor- 
rectly drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured.  It  presents 
us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or  interesting  deduction 
of  events — but  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  heap  of  indigested 
quotations  from  common  books,  of  good  and  of  bad  au- 
thority— inartificially  cemented  together  by  a  loose  and 
angry  commentary.  We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that 
there  are  in  this  part  of  the  work  either  any  new  state- 
ments, or  any  new  views  or  opinions ;  the  facts  being 
mostly  taken  from  Chalmers's  Annals,  and  Burke's 
European  Settlements;  and  the  authorities  for  the 
good  conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies,  being 
chiefly  the  Parliamentary  Debates  and  Brougham's 
Colonial  Policy. 

But,  in  good  truth,  these  historical  recollections  will 
go  but  a  little  way  in  determining  that  great  practical 
and  most  important  question,  which  it  is  Mr.  W.'s  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  ours,  to  discuss — What  are,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  the  dispositions  of  England  and  America 
towards  each  other  r  And  the  general  facts  as  to  the 
first  settlements  and  colonial  history  of  the  latter,  in 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question,  really  do  not 
admit  of  much  dispute.  The  most  important  of  those 
settlements  were  unquestionably  founded  by  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  who,  though  somewhat 
precise  and  puritanical,  and  we  must  add,  not  a  little  in- 
tolerant, were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy  and  sagacious  race  of 
Eeople,  not  readily  to  be  cajoled  out  of  the  blessings  they 
ad  sought  through  so  many  sacrifices ;  and  ready  at  all 
times  manfully  and  resolutely  to  assert  them  against  all 
invaders.  As  to  the  mother  country,  again,  without 
claiming  for  her  any  romantic  tenderness  or  generosity 
towards  those  hardy  oflsets,  we  think  we  may  say,  that 
she  oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much  less  than 
any  other  modem  nation  has  done  over  any  such  settle- 
ments— that  she  allowed  them,  for  the  most  part,  liberal 
charters  and  constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave 
them  very  much  to  themselves ;  —  and  although  she  did 
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manifest,  now  and  then,  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  their 
privileges,  their  rights  were,  on  the  whole,  very  tolerably 
respected — so  that  they  grew  up  undoubtedly  to  a  state 
of  much  prosperity,  and  a  familiarity  with  freedom  in  all 
its  divisions,  which  was  not  only  without  parallel  in 
any  similar  establishment,  but  probably  would  not  have 
been  attained  had  they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own 
guidance  and  protection.  This  is  all  that  we  ask  for 
England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial  policy,  and  her 
conduct  before  the  war ;  and  this,  we  think,  no  candid 
and  well-informed  person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  War  itself,  the  motives  in  which  it  origin- 
ated, and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  it  cannot 
now  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing — or,  at  least,  when 
we  say  that  having  once  been  begun,  we  think  that  it 
terminated  as  the  friends  of  Justice  and  Liberty  must 
have  wished  it  to  terminate,  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Walsh 
can  require  no  other  explanation.  That  this  result, 
however,  should  have  left  a  soreness  upon  both  sides, 
and  especially  on  that  which  had  not  been  soothed  by 
success,  is  what  all  men  must  have  expected.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe  that  this  was  fer 
slighter  and  less  durable  than  has  generally  been  ima- 
gined ;  and  was  likely  very  speedily  to  have  been  entirely 
effaced,  by  those  ancient  recollections  of  Mndness  and 
kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  recur,  and  by  that  still 
more  powerful  feeling,  to  which  every  day  was  likely  to 
add  strength,  of  their  common  interests,  as  free  and  as 
commercial  countries,  and  of  the  substantial  conformity 
of  their  national  character,  and  of  their  sentiments  upon 
most  topics  of  public  and  of  private  right.  The  heahng 
operation,  however,  of  these  causes  was  unfortunately 
thwarted  and  retarded  by  the  heats  that  rose  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  new  interests  and  new  rela- 
tions which  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  create :  —  And  the 
hostilities  in  which  we  were  at  last  involved  with  America 
herself — though  the  opinions  of  her  people,  as  well  as 
our  own,  were  deeply  divided  upon  both  questions  — 
served  still  further  to  embitter  the  general  feeling,  and 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  animosities  that  ought  not 
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to  have  been  so  long  remembered.  At  last  came  peace, 
— and  the  spirit,  we  verily  believe,  but  unfortunately 
not  the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  the  distresses  and  com- 
mercial  embarrassments  of  both  countries  threw  both 
into  bad  humour;  and  unfortimately  hurried  both  into  a 
system  of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  that  bad 
humour  was  aggravated,  and  received  an  unfortunate 
direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national  temper,  and, 
we  do  think,  too  much  under  its  influence,  Mr.  Walsh 
has  now  thought  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  his 
country^  from  the  aspersions  of  English  writers ;  and  after 
arraigning  them,  generally,  of  the  most  incredible  igno- 
rance, and  atrocious  malignity,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  in  particular, 
have  been  incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  character 
of  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into  such 
"  excesses  of  obloquy,"  as  can  no  longer  be  endured ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  the  prospect  of  a  large  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  has  thrown  us  all  into  such 
"  paroxysms  of  spite  and  jealousy,"  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation  that  sets 
truth  and  consistency  alike  at  defiance.  To  counteract 
this  nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has  taken  the  field — not 
so  much  to  reftite  as  to  retort — not  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  our  errors,  or  exposing  our  unfairness,  but, 
rather,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  on  us 
the  unjust  abuse  we  have  been  so  long  pouring  on  others. 
In  his  preface,  accordingly,  he  fairly  avows  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  act  on  the  offensive — to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
honour  and  character  of  England,  in  revenge  for  the  in- 
sults which,  he  will  have  it,  her  writers  have  heaped  on 
his  country.  He  therefore  proposes  to  point  out, — not 
the  natural  complexion,  or  genuine  features,  but  "the 
sores  and  blotches  of  the  British  nation,"  to  the  scorn 
and  detestation  of  his  countrymen ;  and  having  assumed, 
that  it  is  the  "  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  educate  her 
youth  in  sentiments  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  to 
America,"  he  assures  us,  that  this  design  will^  and  must 
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be  met  with  corresponding  senthnents^  on  his  side  of  the 
water ! 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or 
even  the  common  humanity  of  these  sentiments — though 
we  think  that  the  American  government  and  people,  if  at 
all  deserving  of  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  be- 
stowed upon  them,  might,  like  Cromwell,  have  felt  them- 
selves too  strong  to  care  about  paper  shot — and  though 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  more  temperate  and  candid  tone 
would  have  carried  more  weight,  as  well  as  more  mag- 
nanimity with  it,  we  must  yet  begin  by  admitting,  that 
America  has  cause  of  complaint ; — and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  despicable  and  disgusting,  than  the  scurrility 
with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  this  country — and  that,  disgraceful  as  these 
publications  are,  they  speak  the  sense,  if  not  of  a  consi- 
derable, at  least  of  a  conspicuous  and  active  party  in  the 
nation.*  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  we  have  no 
wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny.  But  we  do  wish  most 
anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and  his  adherents,  to 
beware  now  they  believe  that  this  party  speaks  the 
sense  of  the  British  Nation — or  that  their  sentiments 
on  this,  or  on  many  other  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  our  people. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  nation,  numerically  considered,  and 
a  still  larger  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
persons  whose  influence  and  authority  cannot  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  govern  her  councils,  would  disclaim  all  sym- 
pathy with  any  part  of  these  opinions ;  and  actually  look 
on  the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with  the 

*  Things  are  much  mended  in  this  respect  since  1820;  persons  of 
rank  and  influence  in  this  country  now  speaking  of  America,  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public,  with  infinitely  greater  respect  and  friendliness  than 
was  then  common ;  and  evincing,  I  think,  a  more  general  desire  to  be 
courteous  to  individuals  of  that  nation,  than  to  foreigners  of  any  other 
description.  There  are  still,  however,  publications  among  us,  and 
some  proceeding  from  quarters  where  I  should  not  have  looked  for 
them,  that  continue  to  keep  up  the  tone  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and 
consequently  to  do  mischief,  which  it  is  still  a  duty  therefore  to  en- 
deavour to  counteract 
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scorn  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  would  consign  them, 
but  with  a  sense  of  shame  from  which  his  situation  for- 
tunately exempts  him,  and  a  sorrow  and  regret,  of  which 
unfortunately  he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  Ame- 
rica, that  there  is  a  party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to 
political  liberty,  ana  decidedly  hostUe  to  all  extension  of 
popular  rights, — which,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own 
people  the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Constitution,  is  at  least  for  confining  their 
exercise  within  the  narrowest  limits — which  never  thinks 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  in  danger  from  any 
thing  but  popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the  only 
safe  or  desirable  government  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  pure 
and  unincumbered  Monarchy,  supported  by  a  vast  reve- 
nue and  a  powerful  army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just 
enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but 
no  way  curious  as  to  questions  of  right — and  never  pre- 
suming to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  Party  dislikes  America, 
and  is  apt  enough  to  decry  and  insult  her.  Its  adher- 
ents never  have  forgiven  the  success  of  her  war  of  in- 
dependence— the  loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  per- 
haps of  a  real  power  of  vexing  and  oppressmg — her 
supposed  rivalry  in  trade — and,  above  all,  the  happiness 
and  tranquillity  which  she  now  enjoys  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Such  a  spectacle  of  demo- 
cratical  prosperity  is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their 
high  monarchical  principles,  and  is  easily  imagined  to  be 
dangerous  to  their  security.  Their  first  wish,  and,  for 
a  time,  their  darling  hope,  was,  that  the  infant  States 
would  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  be  thankful  to  be 
again  received  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from 
military  despotism.  Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would 
have  satisfied  them  to  find  that  their  republican  institu- 
tions had  made  them  poor,  and  turbulent,  and  depraved 
—  incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national 
honour,  and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  rulers  as 
they  had  been  to  their  hereditary  sovereign.  To  those 
who  were  capable  of  such  wishes  and  such  expectations, 
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it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  United  States — the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
their  government — and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
their  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  refinement, 
must  have  been  but  an  ungrateful  spectacle ;  and  most 
especially,  that  the  splendid  and  steady  success  of  by 
far  the  most  truly  democratical  government  that  ever 
was  established  in  the  world,  must  have  struck  the  most 
lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious 
to  have  it  believed  that  the  People  could  never  interfere 
in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  that  the  smallest  addi- 
tion to  the  democratical  influence,  recognised  in  the 
theory  at  least  of  the  British  Constitution,  must  lead  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  peace  and  property,  mo- 
rality and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals 
too  of  great  and  deserved  reputation  in  other  respects, 
who  have  spoken  the  language  of  the  party  we  have  now 
described,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance 
and  offence,  we  most  readily  admit.  But  need  we  tell 
Mr.  W.,  or  any  ordinarily  well-informed  individual  of 
his  countrymen,  that  neither  this  party  nor  their  jour- 
nalists can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  People  of  Eng- 
land?—  that  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  among  that 
people  another  and  a  far  more  numerous  party,  whose 
sentiments  are  at  all  points  opposed  to  those  of  the 
former,  and  who  are,  by  necessary  consequence,  friends 
to  America,  and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in 
their  character  and  institutions — who,  as  Englishmen, 
are  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glorious  nations  de- 
scended from  them,  than  to  have  discontented  colonies 
uselessly  subjected  to  their  caprice  —  who,  as  Freemen, 
rejoice  to  see  freedom  advancing,  with  giant  footsteps, 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  nations  flou- 
rishing exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  free  —  and  to 
know  that  when  the  drivelling  advocates  of  hierarchy  and 
legitimacy  vent  their  paltry  sophistries  with  some  shadow 
of  plausibility  on  the  history  of  the  Old  World,  they 
can  now  turn  with  decisive  triumph  to  the  unequivocal 
example  of  the  New — and  demonstrate  the  unspeakable 
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advantages  of  free  government,  by  the  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  America?  Such  persons,  too,  can  be  as 
little  suspected  of  entertaining  any  jealousy  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Americans  as  of  their  political 
freedom ;  since  it  requires  but  a  very  moderate  share  of 
understanding  to  see,  that  the  advantages  of  trade  must 
always  be  mutual  and  reciprocal  —  that  one  great  tra- 
ding country  is  of  necessity  the  best  customer  to  an- 
other— and  that  the  trade  of  America,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  and  the  importation 
of  manufactured  commodities,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
beneficial  to  a  country  like  England. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  expected 
in  a  country  circumstanced  like  England,  no  thinking 
man  will  deny.  But  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  himself  among 
us ;  and  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or  in- 
curious observer  of  our  men  and  cities ;  and  we  appeal 
with  confidence  to  him,  whether  these  were  not  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  among  the  intelligent  and  well  edu- 
cated of  every  degree  ?  If  he  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to  their 
soundness  and  importance,  he  cannot  well  doubt  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  influence  the  conduct  even  of 
our  Court  and  Cabinet.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  confined 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  — 
and  that  the  course  of  events,  as  well  as  the  force  of  reason, 
is  every  day  bringing  them  more  and  more  into  discredit. 
Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the  policy 
of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  National,  when  the  cause 
of  quarrel  is  only  with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining 
party  of  the  nation? — and  why  labour  to  excite  ani- 
mosity against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are, 
and  must  be,  your  sincere  friends,  merely  because  some 
prejudiced  or  interested  persons  among  them  have  dis- 
gusted the  great  body  of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the 
senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks  upon  yours? 

The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  too,  if  they 
suppose  that  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  abused 
by  the  only  party  that  does  abuse  them.  They  have 
merely   their  share   of  that  abuse  along  with  all  the 
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friends  and  the  advocates  of  Liberty  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  Constitutionalists  of  France,  including 
the  King  and  many  of  his  ministers,  meet  with  no  better 
treatment; — and  those  who  hold  liberal  opinions  in 
this  country,  are  assailed  with  stUl  greater  acrimony 
and  fierceness.  Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  lan- 
guage held  by  our  ministerial  journals  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of  Reform  and  Alarm — 
and  observe  in  what  way  not  only  the  whole  class  of 
our  own  reformers  and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and 
persons  of  such  men  as  Lords  Lansdowne,  Grey,  Fitz- 
william,  and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Messrs. 
Brougham,  Lambton,  Tiemey,  and  others,  are  dealt 
with  by  these  national  oracles, — and  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  his  countrjnnen  neither  stand  alone  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly,  nor  are  subjected 
to  it  in  very  bad  company.  We,  too,  he  may  probably 
be  aware,  have  had  our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  he 
seems  to  think  reserved  for  America  —  and,  what  is 
a  little  remarkable,  for  being  too  much  her  advocate. 
For  what  we  have  said  of  her  present  power  and  future 
greatness  —  her  wisdom  in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war 
—  and  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages  of  her  represen- 
tative system  —  her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures,  and 
standing  armies — we  have  been  subjected  to  far  more 
virulent  attacks  than  any  of  which  he  now  complains 
for  his  country — and  that  from  the  same  party  scrib- 
blers, with  whom  we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  con- 
founded and  supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  is  really,  we 
think,  some  little  presumption  of  our  fairness,  that  the 
accusations  against  us  should  be  thus  contradictory  — 
and  that  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  writings,  we  should 
be  denounced  by  the  ultra-royalists  of  England  as  little 
better  than  American  republicans,  and  by  the  ultra- 
patriots  of  America  as  the  jealous  defamers  of  her 
Freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  What  we 
Avish  to  impress  on  Mr.  W .  is,  that  they  who  daily  tra- 
duce the  largest  and  ablest  part  of .  the  English  nation, 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  speak  the  sense  of  that 
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nation — and  that  their  offences  ought  not,  in  reason,  to 
be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England 
must  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  America.  Every  self- 
ish, concurs  vnXh  every  generous  motive,  to  add  strength 
to  this  sympathy ;  and  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  our  late 
internal  history,  it  is  that  the  friends  of  liberty  are  ra- 
pidly increasing  among  us ; — partly  from  increased  intel- 
ligence— partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impatience 
— partly  from  mature  conviction,  and  instinctive  pru- 
dence and  fear. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising  from  the 
aspect  of  the  times  before  us,  which  should  go  far,  we 
think,  at  the  present  moment,  to  strengthen  these  bonds 
of  affinity.  It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
Old  World  without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that  there 
is  a  greater  and  more  momentous  contest  impending, 
than  ever  before  agitated  human  society.  In  Germany 
—  in  Spain  —  in  France  —  in  Italy,  tne  principles  of 
Reform  and  Liberty  are  visibly  arraying  themselves  for 
a  final  struggle  with  the  principles  of  Established  Abuse, 
— Legitimacy,  or  Tyranny — or  whatever  else  it  is  called, 
by  its  friends  or  enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more 
modified  elements  of  the  same  principles  are  stirring 
and  heaving,  around,  above  and  beneath  us,  with  unpre- 
cedented force,  activity,  and  terror;  and  every  thing 
betokens  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  great  European 
commonwealth,  by  the  result  of  which  the  future  cha- 
racter of  its  governments,  and  the  structure  and  condi- 
tion of  its  society,  wiU  in  all  probability  be  determined. 
The  ultimate  result,  or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to 
lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  predict.  The 
struggle  may  be  long  or  transitory  —  sanguinary  or 
bloodless  ;  and  it  may  end  in  a  great  and  signal  amelio- 
ration of  all  existing  institutions,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  one  vast  federation  of  military  despots,  domineering 
as  usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism,  and  gloom. 
The  issues  of  all  these  things  are  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  womb  of  time !  and  no  human  eye  can 
yet  foresee  the  fashion  of  their  accomplishment.     But 
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great  changes  are  evidently  preparing ;  and  in  fifty  years 
—  most  probably  in  a  far  shorter  time — some  material 
alterations  must  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  esta- 
blished governments  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  the 
European  nations  been  established  on  a  surer  and  more 
durable  basis.  Half  a  century  cannot  pass  away  in 
growing  discontents  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 

f  rowing  fears  and  precautions  on  that  of  their  rulers, 
'heir  pretensions  must  at  last  be  put  clearly  in  issue ; 
and  abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or  reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the 
world,  both  recently  and  in  ancient  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Liberty  will  be  ulti- 
mately triumphant.  But  through  what  trials  and  suflFer- 
ings  —  what  martyrdoms  and  persecutions  it  is  doomed 
to  work  out  its  triumph  —  we  profess  ourselves  unable 
to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the  lower  and  the  higher 
classes,  which  was  gradually  disappearing  with  the  in- 
creasinff  intelligence  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  been 
renewed  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to 
examine,  leads,  we  must  confess,  to  gloomy  auguries  as 
to  the  character  of  this  contest ;  and  fills  us  with  appre- 
hensions, that  it  may  neither  be  peaceful  nor  brief. 
But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  we  conceive  that 
much  will  depend  on  the  part  that  is  taken  by  America; 
and  on  the  dispositions  which  she  may  have  cultivated 
towards  the  different  parties  concerned.  Her  great  and 
growing  wealth  and  population  —  her  universal  com- 
mercial relations  —  her  own  impregnable  security — and 
her  remoteness  fix)m  the  scene  of  dissension — must  give 
her  prodigious  power  and  influence  in  such  a  crisis, 
either  as  a  mediator  or  umpire,  or,  if  she  take  a  part, 
as  an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must  wish  well  to 
the  cause  of  Freedom,  it  would  be  indecent,  and  indeed 
impious,  to  doubt — and  that  she  should  take  an  active 
part  against  it,  is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  imagined: — But 
she  may  stand  aloof,  a  cold  and  disdainful  spectator;  and, 
counterfeiting  a  prudent  indifference  to  scenes  that  nei- 
ther can  nor  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see, 
unmoved,  the  prolongation  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which 
her  interference  might  either  have  prevented,  or  brought 
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to  a  speedy  and  a  happy  termination.  And  this  course  she 
will  most  probably  follow,  if  she  allows  herself  to  con- 
ceive antipathies  to  nations  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calum- 
nious individuals:  And  especially  if,  upon  grounds  so 
trivial,  she  should  nourish  such  an  animosity  towards 
England,  as  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  make  common  cause 
with  her,  even  in  behalf  of  their  common  inheritance  of 
freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Europe 
where  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  nations,  are  so  well  understood  as  with  us  —  or  in 
which  so  great  a  number  of  men,  qualified  to  write, 
speak,  and  act  with  authority,  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
take  a  reasonable,  liberal,  and  practical  view  of  those 
principles  and  duties.  The  Government,  indeed,  has  not 
always  been  either  wise  or  generous,  to  its  own  or  to 
other  countries ;  —  but  it  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has 
been  controlled  hj  the  general  spirit  of  freedom ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Free  Constitu- 
tion of  England  has  been  a  blessing  and  protection  to 
the  remotest  nations  of  Europe  for  tne  last  two  hundred 
years.  Had  England  not  been  free,  the  worst  despotism 
in  Europe  would  have  been  far  worse  than  it  is,  at  this 
moment.  If  our  world  had  been  parcelled  out  among 
arbitrary  monarchs,  they  would  have  run  a  race  of 
oppression,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  all  sorts  of 
abuses.  But  the  existence  of  one  powerful  and  flourish- 
ing State,  where  juster  maxims  were  admitted,  has  shamed 
them  out  of  their  worst  enormities,  given  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  the  claims  of  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects, and  gradually  taught  their  rulers  to  understand, 
that  a  certam  measure  of  Uberty  was  not  only  compa- 
tible with  national  greatness  and  splendour,  but  essential 
to  its  support.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Eng- 
land was  the  champion  and  asylum  of  Religious  Freedom 
—in  those  of  King  WiUiam,  of  National  Independence. 
If  a  less  generous  spirit  has  prevailed  in  her  Cabinet 
since  the  settled  predominance  of  Tory  principles  in  her 
councils,  still,  the  effects  of  her  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion— the  artillery  of  her  Free  Press  —  the  voice,  in 
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short,  of  her  People,  which  Mr.  W.  has  so  strangely  mis- 
taken, have  not  been  without  their  effects ; — and,  though 
some  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  recent 
annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  the  dread  of  the 
British  Public  is  felt  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  Vienna ; 
and  would  fain  indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  it 
may  yet  scare  some  Imperial  spoUer  fh>m  a  part  of  his 
prey,  and  lighten,  if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many  dis- 
tant captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  generous,  though  perhaps  decaying 
influence  —  it  is  as  an  associate  or  successor  in  the  noble 
office  of  patronising  and  protecting  General  Liberty,  that 
we  now  call  upon  America  to  throw  from  her  the  me- 
mory of  all  petty  differences  and  nice  offences,  and  to 
imite  herself  cordially  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a  season  when  their  joint 
efforts  may  be  all  little  enough  to  crown  the  good  cause 
with  success,  and  when  their  disunion  will  give  dreadfiil 
advantages  to  the  enemies  of  improvement  and  reform. 
The  example  of  America  has  already  done  much  for  that 
cause  ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  country,  under 
such  a  government,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a  standard 
of  encouragement,  for  all  who  may  hereafter  have  to 
struggle  for  the  restoration  or  the  extension  of  their 
rights.    It  shows  within  what  wide  limits  popular  institu- 
tions are  safe  and  practicable ;  and  what  a  large  infusion 
of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  good  order  of  society.    But  her  in/luencej 
as  well  as  her  example,  will  be  wanted  in  the   crisis 
which  seems  to  be  approaching :  —  and  that  influence 
must  be  paralyzed  and  inoperative,  if  she  shall  think  it 
a  duty  to  divide  herself  from  England ;  to  look  with  jea- 
lousy upon  her  proceedings,  and  to  judge  unfavourably 
of  all  the  parties  she  contains.     We  do  not  ask  her  to 
think  well  of  t/mt  party,  whether  in  power  or  out  of  it, 
which  has  always  insulted  and  reviled  her,  because  she 
is  free  and  independent,  and  democratic  and  prosperous : 
—  But  we  do  confidently  lay  claim  to  her  favourable 
opinion  for  that  great  majority  of  the  nation  which  has 
always  been  opposed  to  this  party — which  has  partaken 
witii  her  in  the  honour  of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound, 
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by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  duty,  consistency 
and  common  sense,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  her  repu- 
tation, and  to  promote  and  proclaim  her  prosperity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  we  belong,  and  to  which  our 
pen  has  been  devoted,  we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  announce,  even  in  America ;  and  therefore,  without 
recapitulating  any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we 
thirJ:  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the  charge 
exhibited  against  us  by  Mr.  W,  is,  at  least,  and  on  its 
fisice,  a  very  unlikely  and  improbable  one  —  that  we  are 
actuated  by  jealousy  and  spite  towards  America,  and 
have  joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation,  in 
order  to  diffuse  among  our  countrymen  a  general  sen- 
timent of  hostility  and  dislike  to  her !  Grievous  as  this 
charge  is,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  reply  to  it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us  to 
relate  to  something  of  far  higher  importance  than  the 
character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
an  imputation  on  the  principles  of  a  few  anonymous 
writers.  In  that  case,  we  should  have  left  the  matter, 
as  all  the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly  left  it  in  other 
cases,  to  be  determined  by  our  readers  upon  the  evidence 
before  them.  But  Mr.  W.  has  been  pleased  to  do  us 
the  honour  of  identifying  us  with  the  great  Whig  party 
of  this  country,  or,  rather,  of  considering  us  as  the  ex- 
ponents  of  thos^  who  sup^rt  the  principles^  of  Uberty, 
as  it  is  understood  in  England :  —  and  to  think  his  case 
sufGlciently  made  out  against  the  Nation  at  large,  if  he 
can  prove  that  both  the  Edinbubgh  and  the  Quarterly 
Review  had  given  proof  of  deliberate  malice  and  shame- 
ful unfairness  on  the  subject  of  America.  Now  this^  it 
must  be  admitted,  gives  the  question  a  magnitude  that 
would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it ;  and  makes  what  might 
in  itself  be  a  mere  personal  or  literary  altercation,  a 
matter  of  national  moment  and  concernment.  If  a 
sweeping  conviction  of  mean  jealousy  and  rancorous 
hostility  is  to  be  entered  up  against  the  whole  British 
nation,  and  a  corresponding  spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in 
the  breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly,  has  given 
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proof  of  such  dispositions, — then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  no  mean  or  ordinary  importance,  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  charge  has  been  justly  brought  against  that 
unfortunate  journal,  and  whether  its  accuser  has  made 
out  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  verdict  leading  to  such 
consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogether  the 
justice  of  the  charge: — But  we  wish  distinctly  to  say 
in  the  beginning,  that  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  va- 
riety of  hands,  in  the  course  of  twenty  long  years,  some 
rash  or  petulant  expressions  had  been  admitted,  at  which 
the  national  pride  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  might 
be  justly  offended,  we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no  anxiety 
to  justify  these  expressions, — nor  any  fear  that,  with  the 
liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
relate,  our  avowal  of  regret  for  having  employed  them 
will  not  be  received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  Even  in 
private  life,  and  without  the  provocation  of  public  con- 
troversy, there  are  not  many  men  who,  in  h^  the  time 
we  have  mentioned,  do  not  say  some  things  to  the  slight 
or  disparagement  of  their  best  friends ;  which,  if  all "  set 
in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  by  rote,"  it  might  be 
hard  to  answer :  —  and  yet,  among  people  of  ordinary 
sense  or  temper,  such  things  never  break  any  squares — 
and  the  dispositions  are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor 
of  one's  life  and  conduct,  and  not  oy  a  set  of  peevish 
phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selected  out  of  his  whole 
conversation.  But  we  really  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
very  much  need  the  benefit  of  this  plain  consideration, 
and  shall  proceed  straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — That,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have 
spoken  far  more  good  of  America  than  ill — that  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten,  where  we  have  mentioned  her,  it 
has  been  for  praise  —  and  that  in  almost  all  that  is 
essential  or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken  no- 
thing  but  good; — while  our  censures  have  been  wholly 
confined  to  matters  of  inferior  note,  and  generally  ac- 
companied with  an  apology  for  their  existence,  and  a 
prediction  of  their  speedy  disappearance. 
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Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnest- 
ness of  America,  has  been  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
towards  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of  our  own  country ; 
and  we  have  scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deUberate 
manner,  except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  our 
readers  the  signal  prosperity  she  has  enjoyed  —  the  ma- 
gical rapidity  of  her  advances  in  wealth  and  population 
—  and  the  extraordinary  power  and  greatness  to  which 
she  is  evidently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have 
held  but  one  language,  and  one  tenor  of  sentiment ;  and 
have  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  our  views 
on  our  readers  —  and  that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluc- 
tantly, but  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  which 
we  were  capable ;  and  we  do  accordingly  taie  upon  us 
to  say,  that  in  no  European  publication  have  those  views 
been  urged  with  the  same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed 
at  every  season,  and  under  every  change  of  circum- 
stances, with  such  steadiness  and  uniformity.  We  have 
been  equally  consistent  and  equally  expKcit,  in  pointing 
out  the  advantages  which  that  country  has  derived  from 
the  extent  of  her  elective  system  —  the  hghtness  of  her 
pubUc  burdens  —  the  freedom  of  her  press  —  and  the 
mdependent  spirit  of  her  people.  The  praise  of  the 
Government  is  implied  in  the  praise  of  these  institutions ; 
but  we  have  not  omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify, 
in  express  terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and 
prudence.  Of  the  character  of  the  people,  too,  in  all  its 
more  serious  aspects,  we  have  spoken  with  the  same  un- 
deviating  favour ;  and  have  always  represented  them  as 
brave,  enterprising,  acute,  industrious,  and  patriotic. 
We  need  not  load  our  pages  with  quotations  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  this  representation — our  whole  work  is 
full  of  them ;  and  Mr.  W.  himself  has  quoted  enough, 
both  in  the  outset  of  his  book  and  in  the  body  of  it,  to 
satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  information  from 
him,  that  such  have  always  been  our  opinions.  Mr.  W. 
indeed  seems  to  imagine,  that  other  passages,  which  he 
has  cited,  import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of  these ; 
and  that  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the  guilt  of 
malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency.     Now 
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this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one  of  the  radical  and  almost  un- 
accountable errors  with  which  the  work  before  us  is 
chargeable.  There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  con- 
tradiction. We  can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point 
like  this,  than  make  a  distinct  asseveration ;  but,  after 
having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and  with  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Review,  we  do  say  distinctly,  tnat  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  either  a  single  passage  mconsistent, 
or  at  all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken  but  in  one 
way  of  the  prosperity  and  future  greatoess  of  America, 
and  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  amicable  relations 
with  her  — never  but  in  one  way  of  the  freedom,  cheap- 
ness,  and  general  wisdom  of  her  government  —  never 
but  in  one  way  of  the  brave^,  intelligence,  activity, 
and  patriotism  of  her  people.  The  points  on  which  Mr. 
W.  accuses  us  of  malice  and  unfairness,  all  relate,  as  we 
shall  see  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  considerable 
matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the 
subjects  that  have  been  specified,  our  testimony  has  been 
eminently  and  exclusively  favourable  to  America,  and 
that  we  nave  never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  her,  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  we  should  have  deserved 
to  be  classed  among  the  chief  and  most  malignant  of  her 
calumniators,  or  accused  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility 
to  her  in  the  body  of  our  nation  ?  and  even  represented 
as  making  reciprocal  hostility  a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by 
the  excesses  of  our'  obloquy  ?  For  ourselves,  we  profess 
to  be  as  little  able  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  most 
ignorant  of  our  readers ;  —  but  we  shall  lay  before  them 
some  account  of  the  proofs  on  which  Mr.  W.  relies  for 
our  condemnation ;  and  cheerfully  submit  to  any  sen- 
tence which  these  may  seem  to  justify.  There  are  a 
variety  of  counts  in  our  indictment ;  but,  in  so  fiir  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect,  the  heads  of  our  offending  are 
as  follows.  1st,  That  we  have  noticed,  with  uncha- 
ritable and  undue  severity,  the  admitted  want  of  indi- 
genous hterature  in  America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  of 
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genius ;  2d,  as  an  illustration  of  that  charge,  That  we 
ave  laughed  too  ill-naturedly  at  the  affectations  of  Joel 
BarloVs  Columbiad,  made  an  unfair  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  Marshall's  Histoir,  and  Adams's  Letters,  and 
spoken  illiberally  of  the  iQSignificance  of  certain  Ameri- 
can PhilosophicSal  Transactions;  3dly,  That  we  have 
represented  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  society  of 
America  as  less  polished  and  agreeable  than  those  of 
Europe, — the  lower  orders  as  impertinently  inquisitive, 
and  the  whole  as  too  vain  of  their  country ;  4th,  and 
finally,  That  we  have  reproached  them  too  bitterly  with 
their  negro  slavery. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly  they  are 
the  chief,  of  the  charges  against  us ;  and,  before  saying 
any  thing  as  to  the  particulars,  we  should  just  like  to  ask, 
wnether,  if  they  were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they  would 
afford  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  when  set  by  the 
side  of  the  favourable  representations  we  have  made  with 
so  much  more  earnestness  on  points  of  much  more  im- 
portance, for  imputing  to  their  authors,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  design  to  make 
America  odious  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  This  charge,  we  will  confess,  appears  to  us 
most  extravagant  —  and ,  when  the  facts  already  stated  are 
taken  into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.  Though  we  are 
the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Americans —  though 
we  think  favourably,  and  even  highly,  of  many  things 
in  their  institutions,  government,  and  character, — we 
are  not  their  stipendiary  Laureates  or  blind  adulators ; 
and  must  insist  on  our  right  to  take  notice  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects,  with  the  same  free- 
dom which  we  use  to  our  own  and  to  all  other  nations. 
It  has  already  been  shown,  that  we  have  by  no  means 
confined  ourselves  to  this  privilege  of  censure ;  and  the 
complaint  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  ever  have  pre- 
sumed to  use  it  at  all.  We  really  do  not  understand 
this.  We  have  spoken  much  more  favourably  of  their 
government  and  institutions  than  we  have  done  of  our 
own.  We  have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as 
much  indulgence,  and  spoken  of  their  national  character 
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in  terms  of  equal  respect :  But  because  we  have  pointed 
out  certain  undeniable  defects,  and  laughed  at  some  in- 
defensible absurdities,  we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial 
and  unfair  nationality,  and  represented  as  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  bring  the  whole  nation  into  disrepute! 
Even  if  we  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  W.,  or  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of 
the  points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  directed,  in- 
stead of  having  his  substantial  admission  of  their  justice 
in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  would 
neither  be  a  good  ground  for  questioning  our  good  faith, 
nor  a  reasonable  occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hos- 
tility against  the  country  to  which  we  belong.  Men 
may  differ  conscientiously  in  their  taste  in  literature  and 
manners,  and  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  injustice  or 
sinfulness  of  domestic  slavery;  and  may  express  their 
opinions  in  public  —  or  so  at  least  we  have  fancied — 
without  being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But  a 
very  slight  examination  of  each  of  the  articles  of  cbar^ 
will  show  still  more  clearly  upon  what  slight  grounc 
they  have  been  hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen 
than  of  reason  there  is  in  the  accusation. 

1.  Upon  ihe  first  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does,  nor  can 
deny,  that  our  statements  are  perfectly  correct.  The 
Americans  have  scarcely  any  literature  of  their  own 
growth — and  scarcely  any  authors  of  celebrity.*  The 
fact  is  too  remarkable  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all 
who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  them ; — and  we  have 
only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from  bringing  it  forward  in  an 
insulting  or  invidious  manner,  we  have  never,  we  be- 
lieve, alluded  to  it  without  adding  such  explanations  as  in 
candour  we  thought  due,  and  as  were  calculated  to  take 
from  it  all  shadow  of  offence.  So  early  as  in  our  third 
Number  (printed  in  1802),  we  observed  that  "Literature 
was  one  of  tho^Q  finer  Manufactures  which  a  new  coun- 
try Avill  always  find  it  better  to  import  than  to  raise;" 
— and,  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure  and  here- 

*  This  might  require  more  qualification  now,  than  in  1820,  when  it 
was  written — or  rather,  than  in  1810,  before  which  almost  all  the  re- 
views containing  the  assertion  had  appeared. 
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ditary  wealth  naturally  led  to  this  arra-ngement,  we 
added,  that  "  the  Americans  had  shown  abundance  of 
talent,  wherever  inducements  had  been  held  out  for  its 
exertion ;  that  their  party-pamphlets  were  written  with 
great  keenness  and  spirit;  and  that  their  orators  fre- 
quently displayed  a  vehemence,  correctness,  and  ani- 
mation, that  would  command  the  admiration  of  any  Eu- 
ropean audience."  Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm 
testimony  we  bore,  in  our  12th  Volume,  to  the  merits 
of  the  papers  published  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist : 
And  in  our  16th,  we  observe,  that  when  America  once 
turned  her  attention  to  letters,  "we  had  no  doubt  that 
her  authors  would  improve  and  multiply,  to  a  degree 
that  would  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep 
the  start  we  have  of  them."  In  a  subsequent  Number, 
we  add  the  important  remark,  that  "  among  them,  the 
men  who  write  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  read;'^ 
and  that,  though  they  have  as  yet  but  few  native  authors, 
"  the  individuals  are  innumerable  who  make  use  of  lite- 
rature to  improve  their  understandings,  and  add  to  their 
happiness."  The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  late 
article,  which  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  W.  very  great 
offence — though  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage 
in  question,  except  the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can 
afford  room  for  misconstruction.  "  Native  literature," 
says  the  Reviewer,  "  the  Americans  have  none :  It  is  all 
imported.  And  why  should  they  write  books,  when  a 
six  weeks'  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue, 
our  sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogsheads  ? " 
— Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but  the  fol- 
lowing— "The  Americans  do  not  write  books;  but  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  from  this,  that  they  are  ignorant 
or  indifferent  about  literature. — The  true  reason  is,  that 
they  get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  language ; 
and  are,  in  this  respect,  just  in  the  condition  of  any  of 
our  great  trading  or  manufacturing  districts  at  home, 
withm  the  locality  of  which  there  is  no  encouragement 
for  authors  to  settle,  though  there  is  at  least  as  much 
reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places."  This  has  aU 
along  oeen  our  meaning — and  we  think  it  has  been 
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clearly  enough  expressed.  The  Americans,  in  fact,  are 
at  least  as  great  readers  as  the  English,  and  take  off  im- 
mense editions  of  all  our  popular  works ; — and  while  we 
have  repeatedly  stated  the  causes  that  have  probably 
withheld  them  from  becoming  authors  in  great  numbers 
themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  we  have  ever  re- 
presented them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  American  works, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  justification  will  be  alto- 
gether as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  our  general  remarks  on 
their  rarity.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under 
which  Mr.  W.  has  composed  this  part  of  his  work,  than 
the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he  has  made  on  our  very 
innocent  and  good-natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Colum- 
biad.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange 
neologisms,  and  pointed  out  some  of  its  other  manifold 
faults.  But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  seriously  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  gentle  castigation  was  dictated  by  national 
animosity? — or  does  Mr.  W.  really  believe  that,  if  the 
same  work  had  been  published  in  England,  it  would 
have  met  mth  a  milder  treatment  ?  If  the  book  was  so 
bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any  notice  of  it, 
if  not  to  indulge  your  malignity  ?  To  this  we  answer, 
firsts  That  a  handsome  quarto  of  verse,  from  a  country 
which  produces  so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our  atten- 
tion more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared  among  our- 
selves ;  secondly^  That  its  faults  were  of  so  peculiar  and 
amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for  animadversion  rather  than 
neglect ;  and,  thirdly^  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W.'s  re- 
marks would  indeed  anticipate.  That,  in  spite  of  these 
faults,  the  book  actually  had  merits  that  entitled  it  to 
notice ;  and  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  article  is 
accordingly  employed  in  bringing  those  merits  into  view. 
In  common  candour,  we  must  say,  Mr.  W.  should  have 
acknowledged  this,  when  complaining  of  the  illiberal 
severity  with  which  Mr.  Barlow's  work  had  been  treated. 
For,  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  given  it  fully  as  much 
praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent  American,  can  say 
it  deserves ;  and  have  been  at  some  pains  in  vindicat- 
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ing  the  author's  sentiments  from  misconstruction,  as  well 
as  rescuing  his  beauties  from  neglect,  Yet  Mr.  W.  is 
pleased  to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  work  "  seems  to 
have  been  committed  to  the  Momus  of  the  fraternity  for 
especial  diversion;"  and  is  very  surly  and  austere  at 
"  the  exquisite  jokes  "  of  which  he  says  it  consists.  We 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about  the 
quality  of  our  jokes : — though  we  take  leave  to  appeal  to 
a  gayer  critic — or  to  himself  in  better  humour — from 
his  present  sentence  of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have 
recollected,  that,  besides  stating,  in  distinct  terms,  that 
"  his  versification  was  generally  both  soft  and  sonorous, 
and  that  there  were  many  passages  of  rich  and  vigorous 
description,  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to  the 
praise  of  magnificence,"  the  critics  had  summed  up  their 
observations  by  saying,  "  that  the  author's  talents  were 
evidently  respectable;  and  that,  severely  as  they  had 
been  obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction,  in  a 
great  part  of  the  volume,  they  considered  him  as  a  giant 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhym- 
sters  who  disgraced  our  EngUsh  literature  by  their  occa- 
sional success ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay  some  attention 
to  purity  of  style  and  simplicity  of  composition,  they 
had  no  doubt  that  he  might  produce  something  which 
English  poets  would  envy,  and  English  critics  applaud." 
Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask,  of  national 
spite  and  hostihty  ?  —  or  is  it  not  true,  that  our  account 
of  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  fair  but  favour- 
able, and  the  tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and 
friendly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whiggish  Scotchman  ? 
As  to  "  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,"  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  W.  differs  very  much  from  the  Reviewers.  He 
says,  "  he  does  not  mean  to  aflirm  that  the  story  of  their 
Revolution  has  been  told  absolutely  well  by  this  author ; " 
and  we,  after  complaining  of  its  being  cold,  heavy,  and 
tedious,  have  distinctly  testified,  that  "it  displayed 
industry,  good  sense,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
laudable  impartiality ;  and  that  the  style,  though  neither 
elegant  nor  impressive,  was  yet,  upon  the  whole,  clear 
and  manly."     Mr.  W.,  however,  thinks  that  nothing  but 
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national  spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  say- 
ing, "  that  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself  a  reputation 
commensurate  with  the  dimensions  of  his  work ; "  and 
"  that  what  passes  with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his 
readers,  be  pronounced  dulness  and  frigidity:"  And 
then  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  a  passage  in  which  we 
say  that  "  Mr.  Marshall's  narrative  is  deficient  in  almost 
every  thing  that  constitutes  historical  excellence,"  is 
glarmgly  inconsistent  with  the  favourable  sentence  we 
have  transcribed  in  the  beginning ;  not  seeing,  or  not 
choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one  place  we  are  speaking  of 
the  literary  merits  of  the  work  as  an  historical  com- 
position^ and  in  the  other  of  its  value  in  respect  of 
the  views  and  information  it  supplies.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  our  criticism  is  just  and  able, 
or  otherwise ;  but  whether  it  indicates  any  little  spirit 
of  detraction  and  national  rancour — and  this  it  would 
seem  not  very  difficult  to  answer.  If  we  had  taken 
the  occasion  of  this  publication  to  gather  together  all 
the  foolish,  and  awkward,  and  disreputable  things  that 
occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  councils 
and  campaigns,  and  to  make  the  history  of  this  memo- 
rable struggle,  a  vehicle  for  insinuations  against  the  cou- 
rage or  integrity  of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we  might, 
with  reason,  have  been  subjected  to  the  censure  we  now 
confidently  repel.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  article 
that  looks  that  way ;  and  the  only  ground  for  the  impu- 
tation is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshall's  book  dull 
and  honest,  accurate  and  heavy,  valuable  and  tedious, 
while  neither  Mr.  Walsh,  nor  any  body  else,  ever  thought 
or  said  any  thing  else  of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we 
object  to.  Of  his  general  sentiments — of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  his  hero — and  of  the  prospects  of  his 
country,  we  speak  as  the  warmest  friends  of  America, 
and  the  warmest  admirers  of  American  virtue,  would 
wish  us  to  speak.  We  shall  add  but  one  short  passi 
as  a  specimen  of  the  real  tone  of  this  insolent  and 
beral  production. 

"  History  has  no  other  example  of  so  happy  an  issue  to  a  revolutioD, 
consummated  by  a  long  civil  war.     Indeed  it  seems  to  be  very  near  a 
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maxim  in  political  philosophy,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  obtained 
where  a  long  employment  of  military  force  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  it.  In  the  case  of  America,  however,  the  military  power  was, 
by  a  rare  felicity,  disarmed  by  that  very  influence  which  makes  a 
revolutionary  army  so  formidable  to  liberty :  For  the  images  of 
Grandeur  and  Power  —  those  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled  in  the 
stormy  atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  aUure  the  ambitious  and  dazzle 
the  weak  —  made  no  impression  on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of  the 
American  commander." 

As  to  Adams's  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  is  nearly  the 
same.     We  certainly  do  not  run  into  extravagant  com- 
pliments to  the  author,  because  he  happens  to  be  the  son 
of  the  American  President :  But  he  is  treated  with  suffi- 
cient courtesy  and  respect;   and  Mr.  W.  cannot  well 
deny  that  the  book  is  very  fairly  rated,  according  to  its 
intrmsic  merits.     There  is  no  ridicule,  nor  any  attempt 
at  sneering,  throughout  the  article.     The  work  is  de- 
scribed as  "easy  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining," — as 
containing  some  excellent  remarks  on  Education,  —  and 
indicating,   throughout,    "that   settled   attachment  to 
freedom  which  is  worked  into  the  constitution  of  every 
man  of  virtue  who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free 
and  prosperous  community."     As  to  the  style,  we  re- 
mark, certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and  inoflFensive 
manner,  that  "  though  it  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
affectations  and  corruptions  of  phrase  that  overrun  the 
compositions  of  his  country,  a  rew  national,  perhaps  we 
might  still  venture  to  call  them  provincial,  peculiarities, 
might  be  detected ; "  and  then  we  add,  in  a  style  which 
we  do  not  think  can  appear  impolite,  even  to  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  "  that  if  men  of  birth  and  education  in 
that  other  England  which  they  are  building  up  in  the 
West,  will  not  diligently  study  the  great  authors  who 
fixed  and  purified  the  language  of  our  common  fore- 
fathers, we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  that  is  still 
worn  of  our  consanguinity."     Unless  the  Americans  are 
really  to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  speech,  we  conceive 
that  these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and  unanswerable ; 
and  we  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  nothing  can  be  far- 
ther from  a  spirit  of  insult  or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American  Transactions 
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is  perhaps  more  liable  to  objection ;  and,  on  looking  back 
to  it,  we  at  once  admit  that  it  contains  some  petulant 
and  rash  expressions  which  had  better  have  been  omitted 
— and  that  its  general  tone  is  less  liberal  and  courteous 
than  might  have  been  desired.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most  offensive  of  our 
discussions  on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  seasoned  have 
never  been  repeated_a  fact  which,  with  many  others, 
may  serve  to  expose  the  singular  inaccuracy  with  which 
Mr.  W.  has  been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  assert  that 
we  began  our  labours  with  civility  and  kindness  towards 
his  country,  and  have  only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and 
joined  its  inveterate  enemies  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume  containing  very 
little  that  was  at  all  interesting,  and  a  good  part  of  it 
being  composed  in  a  style  very  ill  suited  for  such  a  pub- 
lication. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical  office,  which 
Mr.  W.  can  only  explain  on  the  supposition  of  national 
jealousy  and  malice.  As  proofs  of  an  opposite  disposi- 
tion, we  beg  leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiter- 
ated praise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin — to  our  high 
and  distinguished  testimony  to  the  merits  of  The  Fede- 
ralist— to  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which  we  have 
spoken  of  the  Journal  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke;  and, 
in  an  especial  maimer,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which 
we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet,  published 
at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  1810,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  hereafter, — though  each  and 
all  of  those  performances  touched  much  more  nearly  on 
subjects  of  national  contention,  and  were  far  more  apt 
to  provoke  feelings  of  rivalry,  than  any  thing  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  or  the  tuneful  pages  of  the 
Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  Chapter  of  Manners; 
on  which,  though  we  have  said  less  than  on  any  other,  we 
suspect  we  have  given  more  offence — and,  if  possible, 
with  less  reason.     We  may  despatch  the  lower  orders 
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first,  before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fashion.     The 
charge  here  is,  that  we  have  unjustly  libelled  those  per- 
sons, by  saying,  in  one  place,  that  they  were  too  much 
addict^  to  spirituous  liquors;  in  another,  that  they 
were  rudely  inquisitive ;  and  in  a  third,  that  they  were 
absurdly  vain  of  their  free  constitution,  and  offensive  in 
boasting  of  it.     Now,  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
making  these  imputations ;  but  we  find  them  stated  in 
the  narrative  of  every  traveller  who  has  visited  their 
country;  and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better  writers 
among  themselves,  from  Franklin  to  Cooper  inclusive. 
We  have  noticed  them,  too,  without  bitterness  or  insult, 
and  generally  in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose 
authority  they  are  stated.     Neither  are  the  imputations 
themselves  very  grievous,  or  such  as  can  be  thought  to 
bespeak  any  great  malignity  in*  their  authors.     Their 
inquisitiveness,  and  the  boast  of  their  freedom,  are  but 
excesses  of  laudable  qualities ;  and  intemperance,  though 
it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a  sin  rather  against 
prudence  than  morality.     Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended, 
too,  because  we  have  said  that "  the  people  of  the  Western 
States  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers — because  they  are 
seldom  troubled  with  them,  and  because  they  have  always 
plenty  of  maize  and  hams;"  as  if  this  were  not  the  ra- 
tionale of  oZ?  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders,  through- 
out the  world, — and  familiarly  applied,  among  ourselves, 
to  the  case  of  our  Highlanders  and  remote  Irish.     But 
slight  as  these  charges  are,  we  may  admit,  that  Mr.  W. 
would  have  had  some  reason  to  complain  if  they  had 
included  all  that  we  had  ever  said  of  the  great  bulk  of 
his  nation.     But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  all  along 
been  much  more  careful  to  notice  their  virtues  than 
their  faults,  and  have  lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing weU  of  them.     In  our  23d  Number,  we  have  said, 
"  The  great  body  of  the  American  people  is  better  edu- 
catedj  and  more  comfortably  situated,  than  the  bulk  of 
am/  European  community ;  and  possesses  all  the  accom- 
plishments that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  persons  of 
the  same  occupation  ana  condition."  And  more  recently, 
"  The  Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  99  out  of  100 
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of  our  own  countrjmien,  in  the  upper  ranks ;  and  quite 
as  morale  and  well  educated^  in  the  lower.  Their  virtues 
too  are  such  as  we  ought  to  admire ;  for  they  are  those 
on  which  we  value  ourselves  most  highly."  We  have 
never  said  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this:  —  and  if 
this  be  to  libel  a  whole  nation,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade 
them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  we  have  certainly  been 
guilty  of  that  enormity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  we  have  really 
said  very  little  about  them,  and  can  scarcely  recollect 
having  given  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  We 
have  lately  quotea,  with  warm  approbation,  Captain  Hall's 
strong  and  very  respectable  testimony  to  their  agreeable- 
ness  —  and  certainly  have  never  contradicted  it  on  our 
own  authority.  We  have  made  however  certain  hypo- 
thetical and  conjectural  observations,  which,  we  gather 
from  Mr.  W.,  have  given  some  offence — we  must  say,  we 
think,  very  unreasonably.  We  have  said,  for  example,  as 
already  quoted,  that  "the  Americans  are  about  as  polished 
as  99  in  100  of  our  own  countrymen  in  the  upper  ranks." 
Is  it  the  reservation  of  this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our 
own  favour  that  is  resented  ?  Why,  our  very  sendorityj 
we  think,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  precedence: 
and  we  must  say  that  our  monarchy  —  our  nobility — 
our  greater  proportion  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  our 
closer  connexion  with  the  old  civUized  world,  might 
have  justified  a  higher  per-centage.  But  we  will  not 
dispute  with  Mr.  W.  even  upon  this  point.  Let  him  set 
down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  score  merely  of 
our  national  partiality;  —  and  he  must  estimate  that 
element  very  far  indeed  below  its  ordinary  standard,  if 
he  does  not  find  it  suflGlcient  for  it,  without  the  sup- 
position of  intended  insult  or  malignity.  Was  there 
ever  any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  own  man- 
ners to  those  of  any  of  its  neighbours  ?  —  or  can  Mr.  W. 
produce  another  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  before  al- 
lowed, that  a  rival  came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one 
hundredth  of  its  own  excellence  ? 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this.     Under- 
standing that  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  chief 
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cities  of  America  were  their  opulent  merchants,  we  con- 
jectured that  their  society  was  probably  much  of  the 
same  description  with  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow :  —  And  does  Mr.  W.  really  think  there  is 
any  disparagement  in  this? — Does  he  not  know  that 
these  places  nave  been  graced,  for  generations,  by  some 
of  the  most  deserving  and  enlightened  citizens,  and  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  that  have 
ever  adorned  our  nation  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  Adam 
Smith,  and  Reid,  and  Miller,  spent  their  happiest  days 
in  Glasgow;  that  Roscoe  and  Currie  illustrated  the 
society  of  Liverpool  —  and  Priestley  and  Ferriar  and 
Darwin  that  of  Manchester  ?  The  wealth  and  skill  and 
enterprise  of  all  the  places  is  equally  indisputable — and 
we  confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which  of  the  elements 
of  respectability  tney  can  be  imagined  to  be  inferior  to 
New  York,  or  fealtimore,  or  Philadelphia. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Review  which 
Mr.  W.  has  quoted  as  insulting  and  vituperative  —  for 
such  a  construction  of  which  we  confess  ourselves  still  less 
able  to  divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and  very 
earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high  monarchical  pre- 
judices of  a  part  of  our  own  country  against  the  Americans, 
and  notices  this  objection  to  their  manners  only  collate- 
rally and  hypothetically.  Mr.  W.  needs  not  be  told  that 
all  courtiers  and  zealots  of  monarchy  impute  rudeness 
and  vulgarity  to  republicans.  The  French  used  to  de- 
scribe an  inelegant  person  as  having  "  Les  maniferes 
d'un  Suisse,  En  Hollande  civilis^;"  —  and  the  Court 
&ction  among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach  when 
we  went  to  war  with  the  Americans.  To  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  attack,  we  expressed  ourselves  in 
1814  as  follows. 

^  The  complaint  respecting  America  is,  that  there  are  no  people  of 
fashion,  —  that  their  column  still  wants  its  Corinthian  capiud,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  those  who  are  rich  and  idle,  have  not  yet  existed  so 
long,  or  in  snch  numbers,  as  to  have  brought  to  full  perfection  that 
system  of  ingenious  trifling  and  elegant  dissipation,  bj  means  of  which 
it  has  been  discovered  that  wealth  and  leisure  maj  be  most  agreeably 
disposed  of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  court,  no  nobility,  and  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chival- 
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rous  usages,  —  and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  themselves  to  that  eminence  by 
mercantile  industry,  we  really  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  other- 
wise ;  we  would  still  submit,  that  this  is  no  lawful  cause  either  for 
national  contempt  or  for  national  hostility.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  society  among  that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can  only 
give  offence  to  their  visiting  acquaintance ;  and,  while  it  does  us  no 
sort  of  harm  while  it  subsists,  promises,  we  think,  very  soon  to  dis- 
appear altogether,  and  no  longer  to  afflict  even  our  imagination.  The 
number  of  individuals  bom  to  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth  is, 
or  at  least  was,  daily  increasing  in  that  country ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  their  multiplication  (with  all  the  models  of  European  re&iement 
before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  n'ee  government 
and  a  general  system  of  good  education)  should  fail,  within  a  very 
short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a  better  tone  of  conversation  and  society^ 
and  to  manners  more  dignified  and  refined  Unless  we  are  very  mudi 
misinformed,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of  such  a  change  may  already  be 
traced  in  their  cities.  Their  youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  for  their  improvement ;  and  specimens  are 
occasionaUy  met  with,  even  in  these  islands,  which,  with  all  our  pre- 
judices, we  must  admit,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best  blood  of  the 
land  from  which  they  originally  sprung." 

Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence  in  this  ?  — 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  substantially  true  ? — in  the 
next  place,  is  it  not  mildly  and  respectfully  stated  ?  Is 
it  not  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose 
the  higher  society  of  the  American  cities,  have  raised 
themselves  to  opulence  by  commercial  pursuits? — and 
is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in  America  fiJone,  this  is  not 
to  produce  its  usual  effects  upon  the  style  and  tone  of 
society?  As  families  become  old,  and  hereditary  wealth 
comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it  cannot  but  happen 
that  a  change  of  manners  will  take  place ; — and  is  it  an 
insult  to  suppose  that  this  change  will  be  an  improve- 
ment ?  Surely  they  cannot  be  perfect^  both  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  are  to  be ;  and,  while  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  inevitable,  the  offence 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  for  the  better !  It 
is  impossible,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  manners  of  any  country  upon  earth  can  be  so 
dignified  and  refined  —  or  their  tone  of  conversation 
and  society  so  good,  when  the  most  figuring  persons 
come  into  company  from  the  desk  and  the  counting- 
house,  as  when  they  pass  only  from  one  assembly  to 
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another,  and  have  had  no  other  study  or  employment 
from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render  society  agreeable, 
and  to  cultivate  those  talents  and  manners  which  give 
its  charm  to  polite  conversation.  If  there  are  any  per- 
sons in  America  who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
these  opinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  they  will 
turn  out  to  be  those  whom  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
refer  to  in  illustration  of  their  truth.  The  truly  polite, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much 
as  we  have  stated  it.  The  upstarts  alone  will  contend 
for  their  present  perfection.  If  we  have  really  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  give  any  oflFence  by  our  observations, 
we  suspect  that  offence  will  be  greater  at  Cincinnati 
than  at  New  York,  —  and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New 
York  as  at  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic  any  fur- 
ther—  nor  any  interest  indeed  to  convince  those  who 
may  not  be  already  satisfied.  If  Mr.  W.  really  thinks 
us  wrong  in  the  opinions  we  have  now  expressed,  we 
are  willing  for  the  present  to  be  thought  so :  But  surely 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  had  plausible 
grounds  for  those  opinions ;  and  surely,  if  we  did  enter- 
tain them,  it  was  impossible  to  express  them  in  a  manner 
less  offensive.  We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic  spon- 
taneously —  but  occasionally  took  it  up  in  a  controversy 
on  behalf  of  America,  with  a  party  of  our  own  country- 
men. What  we  said  was  not  addressed  to  America  — 
but  said  of  her ;  and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly 
intentions  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.  The 
manners  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  rivalry  of  bon  ton 
between  one  country  and  another,  is,  after  all,  but  a 
poor  affair  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers,  or 
affect  the  peace  of  nations. — Of  what  real  consequence  is 
it  to  the  happiness  or  glory  of  a  country,  how  a  few  thou- 
sand idle  people — probably  neither  the  most  virtuous  nor 
the  most  useful  of  their  fellow-citizens — pass  their  time, 
or  divert  the  ennui  of  their  inactivity? — And  men  must 
really  have  a  great  propensity  to  hate  each  other,  when 
it  is  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel,  that  the 
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rich  dSsoeuvrSs  of  one  country  are  accused  of  not  know- 
ing how  to  get  through  their  day  so  cleverly  as  those  of 
another.  Manners  alter  from  age  to  age,  and  fix)m 
country  to  country ;  and  much  is  at  all  times  arbitrary 
and  conventional  in  that  which  is  esteemed  the  best. 
What  pleases  and  amuses  each  people  the  most,  is  the 
best  for  that  people:  And,  where  states  are  tolerably 
equal  in  power  and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconcileable 
diversity  is  often  maintained  with  suitable  arrogance 
and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised 
or  dreamed  of.  The  bon  ton  of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of 
affinity,  we  suppose,  with  the  bon  ton  of  Paris  —  and 
that  of  Constantinople  but  little  resemblance  to  either. 
The  diflFerence,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete  within  the 
limits  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  great,  to  show  the 
/oily  of  being  dogmatical  or  intolerant  upon  a  subject  so 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  principle.  The  French 
accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality,  and  we  accuse  them 
of  monkey  tricks  and  impertinence.  The  good  company 
of  Rome  would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  amusement  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid.  The  maimers 
of  America,  then,  are  probably  the  best  for  America: 
But,  for  that  very  reason,  they  are  not  the  best  for  us : 
And  when  we  hinted  that  they  probably  might  be  im- 
proved, we  spoke  with  reference  to  the  European  stand- 
ard, and  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  strangers,  to 
whom  that  standard  alone  was  familiar.  When  their 
circumstances,  and  the  structure  of  their  society,  come 
to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their  manners  will 
be  more  like  —  and  thev  will  suit  better  with  those 
altered  circumstances.  When  the  fabric  has  reached  its 
utmost  elevation,  the  Corinthian  capital  may  be  added : 
For  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  more  suitable; 
and,  if  the  style  be  kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  will  be 
equally  graceful. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  notice  what  is  said  with  regard 
to  Negro  Slavery ;  —  and  on  this  we  shall  be  very  short. 
We  have  no  doubt  spoken  very  warmly  on  the  subject 
in  one  of  our  late  Numbers ;  —  but  Mr.  W.  must  have 
read  what  we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced  eye  indeed,  if 
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he  did  not  see  that  our  warmth  proceeded,  not  from  any 
animosity  against  the  people  among  whom  this  miser- 
able institution  existed,  but  against  the  institution  itself 
—  and  was  mainly  excited  by  the  contrast  that  it  pre- 
sented to  the  fpeeaom  and  prosperity  upon  which  it  was 
so  strangely  engrafted ;  —  thus  appearing 

"  Like  a  stain  upon  a  Vestal's  robe, 


The  worse  for  what  it  soils."- 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to 
hate  and  despise  America  for  this  practice;  but  upon 
the  Americans  themselves  to  wipe  away  this  foul  blot 
fix)m  their  character.  We  have  a  hundred  times  used 
the  same  language  to  our  own  countrymen  —  and  re- 
peatedly on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade; — and 
Mr.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many  pious  and  ex- 
cellent  citizens  of  his  own  country  have  expressed 
themselves  in  similar  terms  with  regard  to  this  very 
institution.  As  to  his  recriminations  on  England,  we 
shall  explain  to  Mr.  W.  immediately,  that  they  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question  now  at  issue  between 
us  J  and,  though  nobody  can  regret  more  than  we 
do  the  domestic  slavery  of  our  West  Indian  islands, 
it  is  quite  absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the 
abolition  as  at  all  parallel  in  the  case  of  America.  It 
is  still  confidently  asserted  thaf,  without  slaves,  those 
islands  could  not  be  maintained;  and,  independent  of 
private  interests,  the  trade  of  England  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  them.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  great  and  comparatively  temperate  regions  over 
which  the  American  Slavery  extends,  would  be  deserted, 
if  all  their  inhabitants  were  free  —  or  even  that  they 
would  be  permanently  less  populous  or  less  productive  ? 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  immediate 
emancipation  of  all  those  who  are  now  in  slaver}^,  might 
be  attended  with  frightful  disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable 
losses ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recommended 
any  such  measure :  But  we  must  repeat,  that  it  is  a  crime 
and  a  shame,  that  the  freest  nation  on  the  earth  should 
keep  a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow-creatures  in  actual 
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chains,  within  the  very  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their 
freedom ;  and  should  see  them  multiplying,  from  day  to 
day,  without  thinking  of  any  provision  for  their  ultimate 
Ulceration.  When  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from  doubting 
that  there  are  many  amiable  and  excellent  individuals 
among  the  slave  proprietors.  There  were  many  such 
among  the  importers  of  slaves  in  our  West  Indies :  Yet, 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic  was  a 
crime — and  it  was  so  called,  in  the  most  emphatic  Ian- 
gua^e,  and  with  general  assent,  year  after  vear,  in 
Parliament,  without  any  one  ever  imagining  that  this 
imported  a  personal  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  less 
a  malignant  calumny  upon  the  nation  which  tolerated 
and  legalized  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  W. 
for  a  great  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us,  original  inform- 
ation, as  to  the  history  of  the  American  slave  trade,  and 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  different  States  with  regard 
to  the  institution  of  slavery :  From  which  we  learn, 
among  other  things,  that,  so  early  as  1767,  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachussets  brought  in  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  that  province,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  British  governor,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
press instructions;  —  and  another  in  1774  shared  the 
same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that,  in  1770,  two  years  hefbre 
the  decision  of  Somerset's  case  in  England,  the  courts 
of  the  same  distinguished  province  decided,  upon  solemn 
argument,  that  no  person  could  be  held  in  slaveir  within 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  awarded  not  only  their  freedom, 
but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a  variety  of  negro 
suitors.  These,  indeed,  are  fair  subjects  of  pride  and 
exultation ;  and  we  hail  them,  without  grudging,  as 
bright  trophies  in  the  annals  of  the  States  to  which  they 
relate.  But  do  not  their  glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on 
those  who  have  refused  to  follow  the  example — and  may 
we  not  now  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  guilt  and  unlaw* 
fulness  of  slavery,  as  their  own  countrjnnen  are  praised 
and  boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years  ago  ? 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia  abolished 
the  foreign  slave  trade  so  early  as  1778  —  Pennsylvania 
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in  1780 — Massachussets  in  1787 — and  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted  by  the 
General  Congress  in  17 94;. and  made  punishable  as  a 
crime,  seven  years  before  that  measure  was  adopted  in 
England.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  these  facts. 
But  they  all  appear  to  us  not  only  incongruous  with 
the  permanent  existence  of  slavery,  but  as  indicating 
those  very  feelings  with  regard  to  it  which  we  have  been 
so  severely  blamed  for  expressing. 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W.*s  charges.  Our 
readers,  we  fear,  have  been  for  some  time  tired  of  it : 
And,  indeed,  we  have  felt  all  along,  that  there  was 
something  absurd  in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  ac- 
cusation. If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review  coiild 
be  of  opinion  tnat  we  were  hostile  to  America,  and 
desirous  of  fomenting  hostility  between  her  and  this 
country,  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  he  would  change 
that  opinion  for  anything  we  have  now  been  saying. 
But  Mr.  W.'s  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many,  in 
his  own  country  at  least,  to  whom  our  writings  are  Wt 
little  known  ;  and  the  imputations  it  contains  may 
become  known  to  many  who  never  inquire  into  their 
grounds:  On  such  persons,  the  statements  we  have 
now  made  may  produce  some  impression  —  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made  perhaps  still  more.  Our 
labour  wiU  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  there  are  any  that 
rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  with  a  better 
opinion  of  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  and  an  increased 
desire  to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

There  still  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr.  W.'s 
book;  containing  his  recriminations  on  England  —  his 
exposition  of  "  her  sores  and  blotches" — and  his  retort 
courteous  for  all  the  abuse  which  her  writers  have  been 
pouring  on  his  country  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
task,  we  should  think,  must  have  been  rather  an  afflict- 
ing one  to  a  man  of  much  moral  sensibility: — But  it  is 
gone  through  very  resolutely,  and  with  marvellous  in- 
dustry. The  learned  author  has  not  only  ransacked 
forgotten  histories  and  files  of  old  newspapers  in  search 
of  disreputable  transactions  and  degrading  crimes — but 
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has  groped  for  the  materials  of  our  dishonour,  among 
the  fith  of  Dr.  Colquhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports 
of  our  Prison  and  r olice  Committees  —  culled  vituper- 
ative exaggerations  from  the  record  of  angry  debates  — 
and  produced,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  excess 
of  our  guilt  and  misery,  the  fervid  declamations  of  mo- 
ralists exhorting  to  amendment,  or  of  satirists  endeavour- 
ing to  deter  from  vice.  Provincial  misgovemment  from 
Ireland  to  Hindostan  —  cruel  amusements  —  increasing 
pauperism  —  disgusting  brutality — shameful  ignorance 
—  perversion  of  law  —  grinding  taxation — brutal  de- 
bauchery, and  many  other  traits  equally  attractive,  are 
all  heaped  together,  as  the  characteristics  of  English 
society ;  and  unsparingly  illustrated  by  "  loose  extracts 
from  English  Journals," — quotations  from  Espriella's 
Letters  —  and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  been,  to  mark  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  our  countrymen,  we  really  cannot 
say  that  we  recognise  any  likeness  in  this  distorted  re- 
presentation ;  which  exhibits  our  fair  England  as  one 
great  Lazar-house  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease  — 
one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and  suffering — one 
festering  heap  of  corruption,  infecting  the  wholesome  air 
which  breathes  upon  it,  and  diffusing  all  around  the  con- 
tarion  and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  argtie  against  the 
truth  or  the  justice  of  this  picture  of  our.  country;  which 
we  can  assure  Mr.  W.  we  contemplate  with  perfect  calm- 
ness and  equanimity :  but  we  are  tempted  to  set  against 
it  the  ju(%ment  of  another  foreigner,  with  whom  he 
cannot  complain  of  being  confronted,  and  whose  author- 
ity at  this  moment  stands  higher,  perhaps  with  the 
whole  civilized  world,  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 
We  allude  to  Madame  de  Stael  —  and  to  the  splendid 
testimony  she  has  borne  to  the  character  and  happiness 
of  the  English  nation,  in  her  last  admirable  book  on  the 
Revolution  of  her  own  country.  But  we  have  spoken 
of  this  work  so  lately,  that  we  shall  not  now  recal  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  further  than  by  this 
neral  reference.  We  rather  wish,  at  present,  to  lay 
fore  them  an  American  authority. 
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In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  "  A  Letter  on  the 
Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Government," 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1810,  and  which  attracted 
much  notice,  both  there  and  in  this  country,  the  author, 
in  a  strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerful  reasoning, 
exhorts    his    country  to    make    common    cause  with 
England  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  she  was  then 
engaged  with  the  giant  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  points 
out  the  many  circumstances  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries  that  invited  them  to  a  cordial 
alliance.     He  was  well  aware,  too,  of  the  distinction  we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  the  Court,  or 
the  Tory  rulers  of  the  State,  and  the  body  of  our  People : 
and,  after  observing  that  the  American  Government,  by 
following  his  councils,  might  retrieve  the  character  of 
their  country,  he  adds,  "  Ihey  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be 
seconded  by  an  entire  correspondence  of  feeling,  not  only 
on  our  part,  but  on  that  of  the  People  of  England  — 
whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or  illiberal  preju- 
dices of  the  British  Ministry;" — and,  in  the  body  of  his 
work,  he  gives  an  ample  and  glowing  description  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  that  England  of  which  we 
have  just  seen  so  lamentable   a  representation.     The 
whole  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion ;   but  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  aflfbrd  a  sufficient  specimen  of  its 
tone  and  tenor. 

**  A  peculiar  masculine  character,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  feeling 
are  communicated  to  all  orders  of  men,  —  by  the  abundance  which 
prevails  so  universallj,  —  the  consciousness  of  equal  rights,  —  the 
fulness  of  power  and  frame  to  which  the  nation  has  attained,  —  and 
the  beauty  and  robustness  of  the  species  under  a  climate  highly 
fayourable  to  the  animal  economy.  Tlie  dignity  of  the  rich  is  without 
insolence,  —  the  subordination  of  the  poor  without  servility.  Their 
freedom  is  well  guarded  both  from  the  dangers  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and  from  the  encroachments  of  authority.  —  Their  national  pride 
leads  to  national  sympathy,  and  is  built  upon  the  most  legitimate  of 
all  foundations — a  sense  of  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious 
annals. 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  representations  of  those  who,  with  little 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less  soundness  or  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment, affect  to  deplore  the  condition  of  England,  —  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  existed  elsewhere, 
—  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model  of  public  and  private  prosperity, — 
so  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social  happi- 
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ness  and  national  grandeur.  I  pay  this  just  tribute  of  admiration 
with  the  more  pleasurCy  as  it  is  to  me  in  the  li^ht  of  an  Atonement 
for  the  errors  and prefudices^  under  which  Ilaboured,  on  this  subjecty 
before  1  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal  experience,  A  residence 
of  nearly  two  years  in  that  country, — during  which  period,  I  visited 
and  studied  almost  every  part  of  it, — with  no  other  view  or  pursuit 
than  that  of  obtaining  correct  information,  and,  I  may  add,  with  pre- 
vious studies  well  fitted  to  promote  my  object,  —  convinced  me  that  I 
had  been  egregiously  deceived.  I  saw  no  instances  of  individual 
oppression,  and  scarcely  any  individual  misery  but  that  which  belongs, 
under  any  circumstances  of  our  being,  to  the  infirmity  of  all  human 
institutions." — 

"  The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  incontestably  preferable  to  that  of  the 
same  class  in  any  other  section  of  Europe.  An  inexhaustible  source 
of  admiration  and  delight  is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well  as 
richness  and  fruitfulness  of  their  husbandry ;  the  effects  of  which  are 
heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks  and  noble  mansions  of  the  opulent 
proprietors  :  by  picturesque  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  dis- 
posed with  the  most  exquisite  taste :  and  by  Gothic  remains  no  less 
admirable  in  their  structure  than  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The 
neat  cottage,  the  substantial  farm-house,  the  splendid  villa,  are  con- 
stantly rising  to  the  sight,  surrounded  by  the  most  choice  and  poetical 
attributes  of  the  landscape.  The  vision  is  not  more  delightfully 
recreated  by  the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratified,  and 
the  understanding  elevated  by  the  institutions  of  this  great  country. 
The  first  and  continued  exclamation  of  an  American  who  contemplates 
them  with  unbiassed  judgment,  is — 

Salve !  magna  Parens  frugum,  Satumia  tellus ! 
Magna  virum. 

'*  It  appears  something  not  less  than  Impious  to  desire  the  ruin  <^ 
this  peoplcy  when  you  view  the  height  to  which  they  have  carried  the 
comforts,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  our  species :  the  extent 
and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity;  their  skill  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  by  the  improvement  of  which  alone  they  have  conferred 
inestimable  benefits  on  mankind;  the  masculine  morality,  the  lofty 
sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and  rational  piety  which  are  found 
in  all  classes  ;  their  impartial,  decorous,  and  able  administration  of 
a  code  of  laws,  than  which  none  more  just  and  perfect  has  ever  been 
in  operation ;  their  seminaries  of  education  yielding  more  solid  and 
profitable  instruction  than  any  other  whatever;  their  eminence  in 
literature  and  science  —  the  urbanity  and  learning  of  their  privileged 
orders  —  their  deliberative  assemblies,  illustrated  by  so  many  profound 
statesmen,  and  brilliant  orators.  It  is  worse  than  Ingratitude  in  us 
not  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  present  struggle,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  from  them  we  derive  the  principal  merit  of  our  own 
CHARACTER  —  the  bcst  of  our  own  institutions  —  the  sources  of  our 
highest  enjoyments  —  and  the  light  of  Freedom  itself,  which,  if  they 
should  be  destroyed,  will  not  long  shed  its  radiance  over  this  country/* 
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What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of  the  country 
he  has  so  laboured  to  degrade  ?  —  and  what  will  our 
readers  say,  when  they  are  told  that  Mb.  Walsh  him- 
self is  the  author  of  this  picture  ! 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands.  —  The 
book  firom  which  we  have  made  the  preceding  extracts, 
was  written  and  published,  in  1810,  by  the  very  same  in- 
dividual who  has  now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the 
volume  which  lies  before  us, — and  in  which  he  is  pleased 
to  speak  with  extreme  severity  of  the  inconsistencies  he 
has  detected  in  our  Review  ! — That  some  discordant 
or  irreconcileable  opinions  should  be  foimd  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous writings  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or  forty 
individuals  under  no  effective  controul,  may  easily 
be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we  should  think,  without 
any  great  stretch  of  liberality.  But  such  a  transmut- 
ation of  sentiments  on  the  same  identical  subject — such 
a  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical  head,  we 
confess  has  never  before  come  under  our  observation; 
and  is  parallel  to  nothing  that  we  can  recollect,  but  the 
memorable  transformation  oi  Bottom j  in  the  Midsunmier 
Night's  Dream.  Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened 
between  the  first  and  the  second  publication.  But  all 
the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  is  so  diligentlv  deve- 
loped in  the  last,  had  been  contracted  before  the  first 
was  thought  of;  and  all  the  injuries,  and  provocations 
too,  by  which  the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become 
a  duty.  Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810,  how  England 
had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies  before  the  war  of 
independence,  and  in  what  spirit  she  had  begun  and 
carried  on  that  war:  —  our  Poor-rates  and  taxes,  our 
bull-baitings  and  swindlings,  were  then  nearly  as  visible 
as  now.  Mr.  Colquhoun  had,  before  that  time,  put  forth 
his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes  and  pickpockets ; 
and  the  worthy  Laureate  his  authentic  Letters  on  the 
bad  state  of  our  parliaments  and  manufactures.  Nay, 
the  Edinbiirgh  Keview  had  committed  the  worst  of 
those  offences  which  now  make  hatred  to  England  the 
duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and  had  expressed  little  of 
that  zeal  for  her  friendship  which  appears  in  its  subse- 
quent Numbers.     The  Reviews  of  the  American  Trans- 
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actions,  and  Mr.  Barlow's  Epic,  of  Adams's  Letters,  and 
Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this  time  — 
and  but  very  few  of  the  articles  in  which  the  future 
greatness  of  that  country  is  predicted,  and  her  singular 
prosperity  extolled. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr.  W. 
should  have  taken  such  a  favourable  view  of  our  state 
and  merits  in  1810,  and  so  very  different  a  one  in  1819  ? 
There  is  but  one  explanation  that  occurs  to  us.  —  Mr. 
W.,  as  appears  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  had  been 
originally  very  much  of  the  opinion  to  which  he  has  now 
returned — For  he  tells  us,  that  he  considers  the  tribute 
of  admiration  which  he  there  offers  to  our  excellence,  as 
an  Atonement  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under  which 
he  laboured  till  he  came  among  us,  —  and  hints  pretty 
plainly,  that  he  had  formerly  been  ungrateful  enough  to 
disown  all  obligation  to  our  race,  and  impiotis  enough 
even  to  wish  for  our  ruin.  Now,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
work  before  us,  compared  with  these  passages,  it  is  pretty 
plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  has  just  relapsed  into  those 
damnable  heresies,  which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his 
part  of  the  country — and  from  which  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  deliver  him,  as  a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy 
by  which  they  were  formerly  removed.  Let  him  come 
again  then  to  England,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  second 
course  of  "personal  experience  and  observation"  —  let 
him  make  another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  observe 
whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed  —  let 
him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world,  visit  the  Tombs 
of  his  Fathers  in  the  old  land,  and  see  whether  he  can 
tfiere  abjure  the  friendship  of  their  other  children  ?  If 
he  will  venture  himself  among  us  for  another  two  years' 
residence,  we  can  promise  him  that  he  will  find  in  sub- 
stance the  same  England  that  he  left :  —  Our  laws  and 
our  landscapes — our  industry  and  urbanity; — our  cha- 
rities, our  learning,  and  our  personal  beauty,  he  will  find 
unaltered  and  unimpaired ;  —  and  we  think  we  can  even 
engage,  that  he  shall  find  also  a  still  greater  "  corre- 
spondence of  feeling  in  the  body  of  our  People,"  and  not 
a  less  disposition  to  welcome  an  accomplished  stranger 
who  comes  to  get  rid  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and  to 
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leam — or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach,  the  great  lessons  of  a 
generous  and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

We  have  done,  however,  with  this  topic.  We  have  a 
considerable  contempt  for  the  argvmentum  ad  hominem 
in  any  case — and  have  no  desire  to  urge  it  further 
at  present.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  Mr.  W.'s  por- 
traitures of  us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.  We  are 
;ainted  en  beau  in  the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the  other. 
'he  particular  traits  in  each  may  be  given  with  tolerable 
truth — but  the  whole  truth  most  certainly  is  to  be  found 
in  neither ;  and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them  together 
— any  more  than  it  would  do  to  make  a  correct  likeness; 
by  patching  or  compounding  together  a  flattering  por- 
trait and  a  monstrous  caricature. We  have  but  a 

word  or  two,  indeed,  to  add  on  the  general  subject,  be- 
fore we  take  a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit,  that  many  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  W. 
has  here  made  against  our  country,  are  justly  made- 
and  that  for  many  of  the  things  with  which  he  has  re- 

Eroached  us,  there  is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would 
e  strange,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise— consi- 
dering that  it  is  from  our  pages  that  he  has  on  many 
occasions  borrowed  the  charge  and  the  reproach.  If  he 
had  stated  them,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  fairness 
or  temper,  and  had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought 
forward  as  incentives  to  hostility  and  national  alienation, 
we  should  have  been  so  far  from  complaining  of  him, 
that  we  should  have  been  heartily  thankful  for  the  ser- 
vices of  such  an  auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice 
and  corruption ;  and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testimony  of 
an  impartial  observer,  in  corroboration  of  our  own 
earnest  admonitions.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  exposition  of  our  infirmities  will  rather 
do  good  than  harm,  so  far  as  it  produces  any  efiect  at 
all,  in  this  country.  Among  our  national  vices,  we  have 
long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  overweening  opinion  of 
our  own  universal  superiority ;  and  though  it  really  does 
not  belong  to  America  to  reproach  us  with  this  fault, 
and  though  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'s  charge 
is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  authority,  still  such 
an  alarming  catalogue  of  our  faults  and  follies  may  have 
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some  effect,  as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  our  vanity. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  its  probable  effect  in  his  own  country, 
and  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he  wishes  it  to  produce 
there,  that  we  consider  it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation ; 
— and  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  very  short 
remarks  on  its  manifest  injustice,  and  indeed  absurdity, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and  that  great  majority 
of  the  country  whom  we  believe  to  concur  in  our  senti- 
ments. The  object  of  this  violent  invective  on  England 
is,  according  to  the  author's  own  admission,  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  animosity  in  America,  to  meet  and  revenge  that 
which  other  invectives  on  our  part  are  said  to  indi- 
cate here ;  and  also  to  show  the  flagrant  injustice  and 
malignity  of  the  said  invectives:  —  And  this  is  the 
shape  of  the  argument — What  right  have  you  to  abuse 
us  for  keeping  and  whipping  slaves,  when  you  yourselves 
whip  your  soldiers,  and  were  so  slow  to  give  up  your 
slave  trade,  and  use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  Inma  and 
Ireland? — or  what  right  have  you  to  call  our  Marshall 
a  dull  historian,  when  you  have  a  Belsham  and  a  Gifford 
who  are  still  duller?  Now,  though  this  argument  would 
never  show  that  whipping  slaves  was  a  right  thing,  or 
that  Mr,  Marshall  was  not  a  dull  writer,  it  might  be  a 
very  smart  and  embarrassing  retort  to  those  among  us 
who  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or  our  military  flog- 
gings, or  our  treatment  of  Ireland  and  India — or  who 
had  held  out  Messrs.  Belsham  and  Gifford  as  pattern 
historians,  and  ornaments  of  our  national  literature. 
But  what  meaning  or  effect  can  it  have  when  addressed 
tx)  those  who  have  always  testified  against  the  wicked- 
ness and  the  foUy  of  the  practices  complained  of?  and 
who  have  treated  the  Ultra- Whig  and  the  Ultra-Tory 
historian  with  equal  scorn  and  reproach  ?  We  have  a 
right  to  censure  cruelty  and  dulness  abroad,  because  we 
have  censured  them  with  more  and  more  frequent 
severity  at  home; — and  their  home  existence,  though  it 
may  prove  indeed  that  our  censures  have  not  yet  been 
effectual  in  producing  amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of 
reason  for  not  extending  them  where  they  might  be 
more  attended  to. 

We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy 
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of  blame  in  America,  without  any  express  reference  to 
parallel  cases  in  England,  or  any  mvidious  comparisons. 
Their  books  we  have  criticised  just  as  we  should  have 
done  those  of  any  other  country  ;  and  in  speaking  more 

Generally  of  their  literature  and  manners,  we  have  rather 
rought  them  into  competition  with  those  of  Europe  in 

general,  than  those  of  our  own  country  in  particular 

When  we  have  made  any  comparative  estimate  of  our  own 
advantages  and  theirs,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  it 
has  been  far  oftener  in  their  favour  than  against  them  ; — 
and,  after  repeatedly  noticing  their  preferable  condition 
as  to  taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment,  public 
economy,  freedom  of  publication,  and  many  other  points 
of  paramount  importance,  it  surely  was  but  fair  that  we 
should  notice,  in  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  be  claimed  for  ourselves,  and 
bring  into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent  authors,  and 
the  extinction  and  annihilation  of  slavery  in  every  part 
of  our  realm. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  while  we  have  thus 
praised  America  far  more  than  we  have  blamed  her — 
and  reproached  ourselves  far  more  bitterly  than  we  have 
ever  reproached  her,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  affects  to  be 
merely  following  our  example,  has  heaped  abuse  on  us 
without  one  grain  of  commendation— and  praised  his 
own  country  extravagantly,  without  admitting  one  fault 
or  imperfection.  Now,  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retort- 
ing the  proceedings,  even  of  the  Quarterly;  for  they 
have  occasionally  given  some  praise  to  America,  and 
have  constantly  spoken  ill  enough  of  the  paupers,  and 
radicals,  and  reformers  of  England.  But  as  to  t^^,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is 
a  proceeding  without  the  colour  of  justice  or  the  shadow 
of  apology — and  is  not  a  less  flagrant  indication  of  impa- 
tience or  bad  humour,  than  the  marvellous  assumption 
which  runs  through  the  whole  argument,  that  it  is  an 
unpardonable  insult  and  an  injury  to  find  any  fault  vnih 
anything  in  America, — must  necessarily  proceed  from 
national  spite  and  animosity,  and  afibrds,  whether  true 
or  &lse,  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to  excite  a 
corresponding  animosity  against  our  nation.    Such^ho^- 
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ever,  is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whole  work. 
Wheneverhe  thinks  that  his  country  has  been  erroneously 
aecused,  he  points  out  the  error  with  sufficient  keenness 
and  asperity; — but  when  he  is  aware  that  the  imputa- 
tion is  just  and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his 
rebuke  or  regret  to  those  of  her  foreign  censors,  he 
turns  fiercely  and  vindictively  on  the  parallel  infirmities 
of  this  country — as  if  those  also  had  not  been  marked 
with  reprobation,  and  without  admitting  that  the  cen- 
sure was  merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might  work  amend- 
ment, complains  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  malignity,  and 
rouses  his  country  to  revenge ! 

Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, or  which  the  most  truly  patriotic  ? — We,  who, 
admitting  our  own  manifold  faults  and  corruptions, 
testifying  loudlv  against  them,  and  feeling  grateful  to 
any  foreign  auxiliary  who  will  help  us  to  reason^  to  rat/, 
or  to  shame  our  countrymen  out  of  them,  are  willing 
occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assistance  to  others,  and 
speak  freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
faults  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of 
all  who  may  be  in  any  way  affected  by  our  observations ; 
— or  Mr.  Walsh,  who  will  admit  no  faults  in  his  own 
country,  and  no  good  qualities  in  ours — sets  down  the 
mere  extension  of  our  domestic  censures  to  their  cor- 
responding objects  abroad,  to  the  score  of  national  ran- 
cour and  partiality ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for  those 
mutual  admonitions,  which  should  lead  to  mutual  amend- 
ment or  generous  emulation,  than  to  improve  them  into 
occasions  of  mutual  animosity  and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited  blame  from 
the  mouth  of  a  stranger — this  still  more  extraordinary 
abstinence  from  any  hint  or  acknowledgment  of  error 
on  the  part  of  her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  re- 
markable not  to  call  for  some  observation; — and  we 
think  we  can  see  in  it  one  of  the  worst  and  most  unfor^ 
tunate  consequences  of  a  republican  government.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  Sovereigns  in  general,  that  they  are 
fed  with  flattery  tiU  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth, 
and  come  to  resent,  as  the  bitterest  of  all  offences,  any 
insinuation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation  of  their  dangers. 
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But  of  all  sovereigns,  the  Sovereign  People  is  most  obnox- 
ious to  this  corruption,  and  most  fatally  injured  by  its 
prevalence.  In  America,  everything  depends  on  their  suf- 
frages, and  their  favour  and  support ;  and  accordingly  it 
would  appear,  that  they  are  pampered  with  constant  adula- 
tion, from  the  rival  suitors  for  their  favour— so  that  no 
one  will  venture  to  tell  them  of  their  faults:  and  moralists, 
even  of  the  austere  character  of  Mr.  W.,  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  whisper  a  syllable  to  their  prejudice.  It  is  thus, 
and  thus  only,  that  we  can  account  for  the  strange  sen- 
sitiveness which  seems  to  prevail  among  them  on  the 
lightest  sound  of  disapprobation,  and  for  the  acrimony 
with  which,  what  would  pass  anywhere  else  for  very 
mild  admonitions,  are  repelled  and  resented.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  nothing  can  be  so  injurious  to  the 
character  either  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  as  this 
constant  and  paltry  cockering  of  praise ;  and  that  the 
want  of  any  native  censor,  makes  it  more  a  duty  for  the 
moralists  of  other  countries  to  take  them  under  their 
charge,  and  let  them  know  now  and  then  what  other 
people  think  and  say  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  W.  in  good  humour; 
— but  we  must  say  that  we  rather  wish  he  would  not  go 
on  with  the  work  he  has  begun — at  least  if  it  is  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  part  now  before 
us.  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  his  polemic  and  vindictive  tone 
that  we  object,  as  this  tendency  to  adulation,  this  passion- 
ate, vapouring,  rhetorical  style  of  amplifying  and  exagge- 
rating the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent 
and  knowledge  and  industry,  we  nave  no  doubt  that  he 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task — (though  we  must 
tell  him  that  he  does  not  write  so  well  now  as  when  he 
left  England) — but  no  man  will  ever  write  a  book  of 
authority  on  the  institutions  and  resources  of  his  country, 
who  does  not  add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  Censor  to 
those  of  a  Patriot — or  rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that 
the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  pa- 
triotism is  that  which  prefers  his  country's  Oood  to  its 
Favour^  and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its  vices,  than  to 
cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues.  With  foreign  nations, 
too,  this  tone  of  fondness  and  self-admiration  ia  %.Vnw^^ 
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suspected;  and  most  commonly  ridiculous — while  calm 
and  steady  claims  of  merit,  interspersed  with  acknow- 
ledgments of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  raise 
the  estimation  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  country. 
The  ridicule,  too,  which  naturally  attaches  to  this  vehe- 
ment self-laudation,  must  insensibly  contract  a  darker 
shade  of  contempt,  when  it  comes  to  be  suspected  that 
it  does  not  proceed  from  mere  honest  vanity,  but  from 
a  poor  fear  of  giving  offence  to  power — sheer  want  of 
courage,  in  short  (in  the  wiser  part  at  least  of  the  popu- 
lation), to  let  their  foolish  AHM02  know  what  in  their 
hearts  they  think  of  him. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very  long  article 
— the  very  length  and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope, 
will  go  some  way  to  satisfy  our  American  brethren  of 
the  importance  we  attach  to  their  good  opinion,  and  the 
anxiety  we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from 
being  aggravated  by  a  misapprehension  of  our  senti- 
ments, or  rather  of  those  of  that  great  body  of  the 
English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  the  organ.  In 
what  we  have  now  written,  there  may  be  much  that  re- 
quires explanation — and  much,  we  fear,  that  is  liable  to 
misconstruction.  —  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We  can- 
not descend  to  little  cavils  and  altercations ;  and  have 
no  leisure  to  maintain  a  controversy  about  words  and 
phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  affection 
for  the  free  people  of  America ;  and  we  mean  honestly 
to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the  better  part  of  our 
own  country.  We  are  veiy  proud  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  our  Journal  m  that  great  country,  and 
the  importance  that  is  there  attached  to  it.  But  we 
should  be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could  sub- 
mit to  seek  it  by  any  mean  practices,  either  of  flattery 
or  of  dissimulation;  and  feel  persuaded  that  we  shall 
not  only  best  deserve,  but  most  surely  obtain,  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by 
speaking  freely  what  we  sincerely  think  of  them, — and 
treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat  that  nation  to  which 
we  are  here  accused  of  being  too  favourable. 
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(November,  1822.) 

Sracebfidge  Hall;  or^  the  Humorists.  By  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent  Author  of  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  800.    Murray.    London  :  1822  .♦ 

We  have  received  so  much  pleasure  from  this  book,  that 
we  think  ourselves  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well  as  justice, 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  it, — and  seek  to 
repay,  by  a  little  kind  notice,  the  great  obligations  we 
shall  ever  feel  to  the  author.  These  amiable  sentiments, 
however,  we  fear,  will  scarcely  furnish  us  with  materials 
for  an  interesting  article ; — and  we  suspect  we  have  not 
much  else  to  say,  that  has  not  already  occurred  to  most 
of  our  readers  —  or,  indeed,  been  saia  by  ourselves  with 
reference  to  his  former  publication.  For  nothing  in  the 
world  can  be  so  complete  as  the  identity  of  the  author 
in  these  two  productions  —  identity  not  of  style  merely 
and  character,  but  of  merit  also,  both  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, and  in  the  sort  and  extent  of  popularity  which  that 
merit  has  created — not  merely  the  same  good  sense  and 
the  same  good  humour  directed  to  the  same  good  ends, 
and  with  the  same  happy  selection  and  limited  variety, 
but  the  same  proportion  of  things  that  seem  scarcely  to 
depend  on  the  individual — the  same  lucky  as  well  as  the 
same  labour,  and  an  equal  share  of  felicities,  to  enhance 
the  fair  returns  of  judicious  industry.  There  are  few 
things,  we  imagine,  so  rare  as  this  sustained  level  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  works  of  a  popular  writer —  or,  at  least,  if 

*  My  heart  is  still  so  mUch  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paper* 
that  I  am  tempted  to  add  this  to  it ;  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  powerful 
backing  which  my  English  exhortation  to  amity  among  brethren,  is 
there  ^own  to  have  received  fi*om  the  most  amiable  and  elegant 
of  American  writers.  I  had  said  nearly  the  same  things  in  a  previous 
review  of  ^*  The  Sketch  Book,"  and  should  have  reprinted  that  article 
also,  had  it  not  been  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts,  with  which  I  do  not 
thinik  it  quite  fair  to  fill  up  this  pubHcation. 
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it  does  exist  now  and  then  in  rerum  natura^  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  that  is  so  seldom  allowed.  When  an 
author  has  once  gained  a  large  share  of  public  attention, 
— when  his  name  is  once  up  among  a  herd  of  idle 
readers,  they  can  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  one 
who  has  risen  so  fer  can  ever  remain  stationary.  In  their 
estimation,  he  must  either  rise  farther,  or  begin  imme- 
diately to  descend ;  so  that,  when  he  ventures  before  these 
prepossessed  judges  with  a  new  work,  it  is  always  disco- 
vered, either  that  he  has  infinitely  surpassed  himself,  or, 
in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases,  that  there  is  a  sad 
falling  oflf,  and  that  he  is  hastening  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  In  this  way  it  may  in  general  be  presumed, 
that  an  author  who  is  admitted  by  the  public  not  to 
have  fallen  off  in  a  second  work,  has  in  reaUty  improved 
upon  his  first;  and  has  truly  proved  his  title  to  a  hiffher 
pCce,  by  meky  maintaiBLg  that  which  he  ha<f  for- 
merly  earned.  We  would  not  have  Mr.  Crayon,  how- 
ever, plume  himself  too  much  upon  this  sage  ol^rvation ; 
for  though  we^  and  other  great  lights  of  public  judg- 
ment, have  decided  that  his  former  level  has  been  main- 
tained in  this  work  with  the  most  marvellous  precision, 
we  must  whisper  in  his  ear  that  the  million  are  not  ex- 
actly of  that  opinion ;  and  that  the  common  buzz  among 
the  idle  and  impatient  critics  of  the  drawing-room  is, 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  Sketch  Book,  it  is  rather 
monotonous  and  languid ;  that  there  is  too  little  variety 
of  characters  for  two  thick  volumes ;  and  that  the  said 
few  characters  come  on  so  often,  and  stay  so  long,  that 
the  gentlest  reader  at  last  detects  himself  in  rejoicing  at 
beinff  done  with  them.  The  premises  of  this  enthvmem 
we  do  not  much  dispute;  but  the  conclusion,  fer  all 
that,  is  wrong :  For,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Sketch  Book*;  and 
Mr.  C.  may  take  comfort, — if  he  is  humble  enough  to 
be  comforted  with  such  an  assurance — and  trust  to  us 
that  it  will  be  quite  as  popular,  and  that  he  still  holds 
his  own  with  the  efficient  body  of  his  English  readers. 

The  great  charm  and  peculiarity  of  this  work  consists 
now,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  singular  sweetness 
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of  the  composition,  and  the  mildness  of  the  sentiments, 
— sicklied  over  perhaps  a  little,  now  and  then,  with  that 
cloying  heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness  is  too 
apt  to  subside.  The  lythm  and  melody  of  the  sentences 
is  certainly  excessive :  As  it  not  only  gives  an  air  of 
mannerism,  fi^m  its  uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an 
impression  of  the  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed, 
and  the  importance  which  must  have  been  attached 
to  that  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  secondary  attribute  to 
good  writing.  It  is  very  ill-natured  in  us,  however,  to 
object  to  what  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure ;  for  we 
happen  to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  admirers  of  those 
soft  harmonies  of  studied  speech  in  which  this  author  is 
so  apt  to  indulge  himself;  and  have  caught  ourselves, 
oftener  than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent 
matter,  to  lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of  his  periods 
— and  letting  ourselves  float  passively  down  the  meUow 
falls  and  windings  of  his  soft-flowing  sentences,  with  a 
delight  not  inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  fh>m  fine 
versification. 

We  should  reproach  ourselves  still  more,  however, 
and  with  better  reason,  if  we  were  to  persist  in  the  objec- 
tion which  we  were  also  at  first  inclined  to  take,  to  the 
extraordinary  kindliness  and  disarming  gentleness  of  all 
this  author's  views  and  suggestions ;  and  we  only  refer 
to  it  now,  for  the  purpose  of  answering,  and  discrediting 
it,  with  any  of  our  readers  to  whom  also  it  may  happen 
to  have  occurred. 

It  first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  author's  cou- 
rage and  sincerity.  It  was  quite  unnatural,  we  said  to 
ourselves,  for  any  body  to  be  always  on  such  very 
amiable  terms  witn  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  this  air  of 
eternal  philanthropy  could  be  nothing  but  a  pretence 
put  on  to  bring  himself  into  favour ;  and  then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  assimilate  him  to  those  silken  parasites  who  are 
in  raptures  with  every  body  they  meet,  and  ingratiate 
themselves  in  general  society  by  an  unmanly  suppres- 
sion of  all  honest  indignation,  and  a  timid  avoidance  of 
all  subjects  of  disagreement.  Upon  due  consideration, 
however,  we  are  now  satisfied  that  this  was  an  unjust 
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and  unworthy  interpretation.  An  author  who  comes 
deliberately  before  the  public  with  certain  select  mono- 
logues of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  in  common  society;  on  whom  various 
overtures  of  baseness  and  folly  are  daily  obtruded, 
and  to  whose  sense  and  honour  appeals  are  perpetually 
made,  which  must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  and 
conscience  suggest.  The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  questions  to  answer,  and  no  society  to  select:  his 
professed  object  is  to  instruct  and  improve  the  world  — 
and  his  real  one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing 
worse  than  to  promote  his  own  mme  and  fortune  by 
succeeding  in  that  which  he  professes.  Now,  there  are 
but  two  ways  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  by  which  men 
may  be  improved  —  either  by  cultivating  and  encour- 
aging their  amiable  propensities,  or  by  shaming  and 
frightening  them  out  of  those  that  are  vicious;  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  we  should  imagine,  which  of 
the  two  offices  is  the  highest  and  most  eligible  —  since 
the  one  is  left  in  a  great  measure  to  HeU  and  the  hang- 
man, —  and  for  the  other,  we  are  taught  chiefly  to  look 
to  Heaven,  and  all  that  is  angelic  upon  earth.  The 
most  perfect  moral  discipline  would  be  that,  no  doubt, 
in  which  both  were  combined;  but  one  is  generally  as 
much  as  human  energy  is  equal  to ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  commonly  been  divided  in  practice,  without  surmise 
of  blame.  And  truly,  if  men  have  been  hailed  as  great 
public  benefactors,  merely  for  having  beat  tyrants  into 
moderation,  or  coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is  dif- 
ferent may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  kind, 
although  he  should  have  confined  his  efforts  to  teaching 
them  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  and  only  sought 
to  repress  their  evil  passions,  by  strengthening  the 
springs  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  those  that  are 
generous  and  kindly. 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  therefore,  we  soon 
found  could  not  be  maintained: — But,  as  we  still  felt  a 
little  secret  spite  lingering  within  us  at  our  author's 
universal  affability,  we  set  about  questioning  ourselves 
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more  strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  and  tendency;  and 
think  we  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing  it  to  an  eager 
desire  to  see  so  powerful  a  pen  and  such  great  popu- 
larity employed  in  demolishing  those  errors  and  abuses 
to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of 
the  imhappiness  of  our  country.  Though  we  love 
his  gentleness  and  urbanity  on  the  whole,  we  should 
have  been  very  well  pleased  to  see  him  a  little 
rude  and  surly,  now  and  then,  to  our  particular  oppo- 
nents ;  and  could  not  but  think  it  showed  a  want  of 
spirit  and  discrimination  that  he  did  not  mark  his 
sense  of  their  demerits,  by  making  them  an  exception  to 
his  general  system  of  toleration  and  indulgence.  Being 
Whigs  ourselves,  for  example,  we  could  not  but  take  it 
a  little  amiss,  that  one  bom  and  bred  a  republican,  and 
writing  largely  on  the  present  condition  of  England, 
should  make  so  little  distinction  between  that  party  and 
its  opponents  —  and  should  even  choose  to  attach  him- 
self to  a  Toiy  family,  as  the  proper  type  and  emblem  of 
the  old  English  character.  Nor  could  we  well  acquit  him 
of  being  "  pigeon-livered  —  and  lacking  gall,"  when  we 
found  that  nothing  could  provoke  him  to  give  a  palpable 
hit  to  the  Ministry,  or  even  to  employ  his  pure  and 
powerful  eloquence  in  reproving  the  shameful  scurrili- 
ties of  the  ministerial  press.  We  were  also  a  little  sore, 
too,  we  believe,  on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
Scotland!  and  said  absolutely  nothing  about  our  High- 
landers, our  schools,  and  our  poetry. 

Now,  though  we  have  magnanimously  chosen  to  illus- 
trate this  grudge  at  his  neutrality  in  our  own  persons,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  dissatisfaction  of  the  same  kind  must  have 
been  felt  by  all  the  other  great  and  contending  parties 
into  which  this  and  all  free  countries  are  necessarily 
divided.  Mr.  Crayon  has  rejected  the  alliance  of  any 
one  of  these ;  and  resolutely  refused  to  take  part  with 
them  in  the  struggles  to  which  they  attach  so  much 
importance ;  and  consequently  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
offended  and  disappointed  them  all.  But  we  must  carry 
our  magnanimity Tstep  farther,  and  confess,  for  ou/- 
selves,  and  for  others,  that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence 
and  disappointment  seem  to  us  altogether  uxire^aox^aXAa 
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and  unjust.  The  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  we  see 
talents  and  influence  —  innocently,  we  must  admit,  and 
even  beneficially  employed  —  but  not  engaged  on  our 
side,  or  in  the  particular  contest  which  we  may  feel  it  our 
duty  to  wage  against  the  errors  or  delusions  of  our  con- 
temporaries. Now,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  this  some- 
thing like  the  noble  indignation  of  a  recruiting  serjeant, 
who  thinks  it  a  scandal  that  any  stout  fellow  should 
degrade  hunself  by  a  pacific  employment,  and  takes 
offence  accordingly  at  every  pair  of  broad  shoulders  and 
good  legs  which  he  finds  in  the  possession  of  a  priest  or 
a  tradesman  ?  But  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  grudge 
consists  in  this.  Firsts  That  it  is  equally  reasonable  in 
all  the  different  parties  who  sincerely  believe  their  own 
cause  to  be  that  which  ought  to  prevail;  while  it  is 
manifest,  that,  as  the  desired  champion  could  only  side 
with  one,  all  the  rest  would  be  only  worse  off  by  the 
termination  of  his  neutrality;  and  secondly^  That  the 
weight  and  authority,  for  the  sake  of  which  his  assist-  ^ 
ance  is  so  coveted,  and  which  each  party  is  now  so 
anxious  to  have  thrown  into  its  scale,  having  been 
entirely  created  by  virtues  and  qualities  which  belong 
only  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  are,  in  reality,  incapable 
of  being  transferred  to  contending  parties,  and  would 
utterly  perish  and  be  annihilated  in  the  attempt.  A 
good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  reputation,  and  certainly  a  very 
large  share  of  his  influence  and  popularity  with  all 
parties,  has  been  acquired  by  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  has  treated  all,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of 
virulence  and  hostility ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  chiefly  on 
account  of  this  influence  and  favour  that  we  and  others 
are  rashly  desirous  to  see  him  take  part  against  our  ad- 
versaries—  forgetting  that  those  very  qualities  which 
render  his  assistance  valuable,  would  infallibly  desert 
him  the  moment  that  he  complied  with  our  desire^  and 
vanish  in  the  very  act  of  his  compliance. 

The  question  tnen  comes  to  be,  not  properly  whether 
there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  great  national  conten- 
tions— but  whether  any  man  shoidd  be  allowed  to  aspire 
to  distinction  by  acts  not  subservient  to  party  purposes  ? 
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— a  question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and  pole- 
mics, we  suppose  there  are  not  many  who  would  have 
the  hardihood  seriously  to  propound.    Yet  this^  we  must 
be  permitted  to  repeat,  is  truly  the  question : — For  if  a 
man  may  lawfully  devote  his  talents  to  music,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  drawing,  or  metaphysics,  or  poetry,  and  law- 
fiilly  challenge  the  general  admiration  of  his  age  for  his 
proficiency  in  those  pursuits,  though  totally  disjoined 
from  all  political  application,  we  really  do  not  see  why 
he  may  not  write  prose  essays  on  national  character  and 
the  ingredients  of  private  happiness,  with  the  same  large 
and  pacific  purposes  of  pleasure  and  improvement.     To 
Mr.  C.  especially,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country,  it 
can  scarcely  be  proposed  as  a  duty  to  take  a  share  in  our 
internal  contentions ;  and  though  the  picture  which  he 
professes  to  give  of  our  country  may  be  more  imperfect, 
and  the  estimate  he  makes  of  our  character  less  com- 
plete, from  the  omission  of  this  less  tractable  element, 
the  value  of  the  parts  that  he  has  been  able  to  finish 
will  not  be  lessened,  and  the  beneficial  eflfect  of  the  re- 
presentation will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased.     For 
our  own  parts,  we  have  ventured,  on  former  occasions, 
to  express  our  doubts  whether  the  polemical  parts,  even 
of  a  statesman's  duty,  do  not  hold  too  high  a  place  in 
public  esteem — and  are  sure,  at  aU  events,  that  they 
ought  not  to  engross  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  such 
a  station  has  not  been  intrusted.     It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  good  political  institutions,  the  sole  end 
and  object  of  all  our  party  contentions,  are  only  valuable 
as  means  of  promoting  the  general  happiness  and  virtue 
of  individuals ; — and  that,  important  as  they  are,  there 
are  other  means,  stiU  more  direct  and  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  that  great  end.   The  cultivation  of  the 
kind  aflfections,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  of  stiU  more 
importance  to  private  happiness,  than  the  good  balance 
of  the  constitution  under  which  we  live ;  and,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  most  firmly  believe,  that  it  is  the  natural 
effect  of  political  freedom  to  fit  and  dispose  the  mind  for 
all  gentle  as  well  as  generous  emotions,  we  hold  it  to  be 
equally  true,  that  habits  of  benevolence,  and  sentiments 
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of  philanthropy,  are  the  surest  foundations  on  which  a 
love  of  liberty  can  rest.  A  man  must  love  his  fellows 
before  he  loves  their  liberty ;  and  if  he  has  not  learned 
to  interest  himself  in  their  enjoyments,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  have  any  genuine  concern  for  that  liberty, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  valuable  as  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. We  consider,  therefore,  the  writers  who  seek  to 
soften  and  improve  our  social  affections,  not  only  as 
aiming  directly  at  the  same  great  end  which  politicians 
more  circuitously  pursue,  but  as  preparing  those  ele- 
ments out  of  which  alone  a  generous  and  enlightened 
love  of  political  freedom  can  ever  be  formed — and  with- 
out which  it  could  neither  be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  nor  prove  finiitftd  of  individual  enjoy- 
ment. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Crayon  is  in 
reality  a  better  Mend  to  Whig  principles  than  if  he  had 
openly  attacked  the  Tories — and  end  this  long,  and 
perhaps  needless  apology  for  his  neutrality,  by  discover- 
ing, that  such  neutrality  is  in  effect  the  best  nursery  for 
the  only  partisans  that  ever  should  be  encouraged — the 
partisans  of  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  clearly  and 
unquestionablv  right.  And  now  we  must  say  a  word  or 
two  more  of  tne  book  before  us. 

There  are  not  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  it  can  be 
necessary  to  mention,  that  it  is  in  substance,  and  almost 
in  form,  a  continuation  of  the  Sketch  Book ;  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  little  descriptions,  and  essays  on  matters 
principally  touching  the  national  character  and  old  habits 
of  England.  The  author  is  supposed  to  be  resident  at 
Bracebridge  Hall,  the  Christmas  festivities  of  which  he 
had  commemorated  in  his  former  publication,  and  among 
the  inmates  of  which,  most  of  the  familiar  incidents 
occur  which  he  turns  to  account  in  his  lucubrations. 
These  incidents  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  a  story  in 
any  sense,  and  certainly  not  one  which  would  admit  of 
bemg  abstracted ;  and  as  we  are  under  a  vow  to  make 
but  short  extracts  from  popular  books,  we  must  see  that 
we  choose  well  the  few  passages  upon  which  we  may 
venture.  There  is  a  short  Introduction,  and  a  Farewell, 
by  the  author;  in  both  which  he  alludes  to  the  fact  of 
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his  being  a  citizen  of  America  in  a  way  that  appears  to 
us  to  deserve  a  citation.  The  first  we  give  chiefly  for 
the  beauty  of  the  writing. 

*^  England  is  as  classic  ground  to  an  American,  as  Italy  is  to  an 
Englishman ;  and  old  London  teems  with  as  much  historical  association 
as  mighty  Rome. 

"  But  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice,  are  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  an  old  country,  and  an  old  state  of  society,  from  a 
new  one.  I  have  never  yet  grown  familiar  enough  with  the  crumhling 
monuments  of  past  ages,  to  hlunt  the  intense  interest  with  which  I  at 
first  beheld  them.  Accustomed  always  to  scenes  where  history  was, 
in  a  manner,  in  anticipation ;  where  every  thing  in  art  was  new  and 
progressive,  and  pointed  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past ;  where, 
in  ^ort,  the  works  of  man  gave  no  ideas  but  those  of  young  existence, 
and  prospective  improvement ;  there  was  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  sight  of  enormous  piles  of  architecture,  grey  with 
antiquity,  and  sinking  to  decay.  I  cannot  describe  the  mute  but 
deep-felt  enthusiasm  with  which  I  have  contemplated  a  vast  monastic 
ruin,  like  Tintem  Abbey,  buried  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  valley,  and 
shut  up  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed  merely  for  itself;  or 
a  warrior  pile,  like  Conway  Castle,  standing  in  stem  loneliness,  on  its 
rocky  height,  a  mere  hollow,  yet  threatening  phantom  of  departed 
power.  They  spread  a  grand  and  melancholy,  and,  to  me,  an  unusual 
charm  over  the  landscape.  I  for  the  first  time  beheld  signs  of  national 
old  age,  and  empire's  decay ;  and  proofs  of  the  transient  and  perishing 
glories  of  art,  amidst  the  ever-springing  and  reviving  fertility  of  nature. 

"  But,  in  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  of  matter :  The  footsteps 
of  history  were  every  where  to  be  traced ;  and  poetry  had  breathed 
over  and  sanctified  the  land.  I  experienced  the  delightful  freshness  of 
feeling  of  a  child,  to  whom  every  thing  is  new.  I  pictured  to  myself 
a  set  of  inhabitants  and  a  mode  of  life  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw ; 
from  the  aristocratical  mansion,  amidst  the  lordly  repose  of  stately 
groves  and  solitary  parks,  to  the  straw-thatched  cottage,  with  its 
scanty  garden  and  its  cherished  woodbine.  I  thought  I  never  could  be 
sated  with  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  a  country  so  completely 
carpeted  with  verdure ;  where  every  air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture 
and  the  honeysuckled  hedge.  I  was  continually  coming  upon  some 
little  document  of  poetry,  in  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the 
cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that  has  received  a 
supernatural  value  from  the  Muse.  The  first  time  that  I  heard  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  I  was  intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious  crowd 
of  remembered  associations,  than  by  the  melody  of  its  notes ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  I  first  saw  the  lark 
rise,  almost  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  wing  its  musical  fiight  up  into 
the  morning  sky." — ^vol.  i.  p.  6 — 9. 

We  know  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  melody  of 
this  concluding  sentence ;  and  if  the  reader  be  not  struck 
with  its  music,  we  think  he  has  no  right  to  admire  the 
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Vifflon  of  Mirza,  or  any  of  the  other  delicious  cadences 
of  Addison. 

The  Farewell  we  quote  for  the  matter ;  and  it  is  matter 
to  which  we  shall  miss  no  fit  occasion  to  recur, — being 
persuaded  not  only  that  it  is  one  of  higher  moment  than 
almost  any  other  to  which  we  can  now  apply  ourselves, 
but  one  upon  which  the  honest  perseverance,  even  of 
such  a  work  as  ours  may  in  time  produce  practical  and 
beneficial  eflTects.  We  allude  to  the  animosity  which  in- 
temperate writers  on  both  sides  are  labouring  to  create, 
or  exasperate,  between  this  country  and  America,  and 
which  we,  and  the  writer  before  us,  are  most  anxious  to 
allay.  There  is  no  word  in  the  following  quotation  in 
which  we  do  not  most  cordially  concur.  We  receive 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  assurances  of  the  accom- 
plished author,  as  to  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  better 
part  of  his  countrymen ;  and  are  disposed  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  it,  not  only  from  our  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment and  means  of  information,  but  from  the  accuracy 
of  his  representation  of  the  sort  of  persons  to  whom  the 
&shion  of  abusing  the  Americans  has  now  gone  down, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be 
more  handsome,  persuasive,  or  grateful,  than  the  whole 
following  passage. 

**  And  here  let  me  acknowledge  mj  warm,  my  thankful  feelings,  at 
the  efiect  produced  by  one  of  my  trivial  lacabrations.  I  allude  to  the 
essay  in  the  Sketch-Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  literary  feuds  between 
Ejigland  and  America.  I  cannot  express  the  heartfelt  delight  I  have 
experienced  at  the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approbation  with  which 
those  remarks  have  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  I 
speak  this  not  finom  any  paltry  feelings  of  gratified  vani^;  for  I 
attribute  the  efiect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  Hie  pxpet  in  question  was 
brief  and  casual,  and  the  ideas  it  conveyed  were  simple  and  obvious. 
*  It  was  the  cause ;  it  was  the  cause '  alone.  There  was  a  predii^>osition 
on  the  part  of  my  readers  to  be  favourably  affected.  My  countrymen 
responded  in  heart  to  the  filial  feelings  I  had  avowed  in  their  name 
towards  the  parent  country ;  and  there  was  a  generous  sympathy  in 
every  English  bosom  towards  a  solitary  individual,  lifung  up  his 
voice  in  a  strange  land,  to  vindicate  liie  injured  character  of  his 
nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry  with  them  an 
irresbtible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  he  needs  but  little 
power  of  eloquence,  who  defends  the  honour  of  his  wife,  his  mother, 
or  his  country. 
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"  I  hail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper,  as  showing  how 
much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind  word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken 
in  season  —  as  showing  how  much  dormant  good  feeling  actuaUy  exists 
in  each  country,  towards  the  other,  which  only  wants  the  tslightes 
spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial  flame  —  as  showing,  in  fact,  what  I 
baye  all  along  believed  and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations  would  grow 
together  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and  malignant  spirits  would 
bat  throw  by  their  mischievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

"  I  once  more  assert,  and  I  assert  it  with  increased  conviction  of  its 
truth,  that  there  exists,  among  the  great  majority  of  my  countrymen, 
a  favourable  feeling  towards  England.  I  repeat  this  assertion,  because 
I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  too  often  be  reiterated,  and  because  it 
has  met  with  some  contradiction.  Among  all  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened minds  of  my  countrymen,  among  all  those  which  eventually  give 
a  tone  to  national  opinion,  there  exists  a  cordial  desire  to  be  on  terms 
of  courtesy  and  friendship.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  unfortunately 
exists  in  those  very  minds  a  distrust  of  reciprocal  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  England.  They  have  been  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the 
attacks  made  upon  their  country  by  the  English  press  ;  and  their 
occasional  irritability  on  this  subject  has  been  misinterpreted  into  a 
settled  and  tumaturaJ  hostility. 

"  For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility  as  belonging  to 
generous  natures.  I  should  look  upon  my  countr3rmen  as  fallen 
indeed  from  that  independence  of  spirit  which  is  their  birth-gift ;  as 
fallen  indeed  from  that  pride  of  character,  which  they  inherit  from 
the  proud  nation  from  which  they  sprung,  could  they  tamely  sit 
down  under  the  infliction  of  contumely  and  insult.  Indeed,  the  very 
impatience  which  they  show  as  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
press,  proves  their  respect  for  English  opinion,  and  their  desire  for 
English  amity ;  for  there  is  never  jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong 
regard. 

"  To  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries  must  we  trust  to 
carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  affection  into  full  effect.  To  pens 
more  powerful  than  mine  I  leave  the  noble  task  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  my 
own  country,  I  address  my  parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  show 
themselves  superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the  worth- 
less, and  still  to  look  with  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic  eye  to  the 
moral  character  of  England,  as  the  intellectual  source  of  our  own  rising 
greatness ;  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous-minded  Englishman  from 
the  slanders  which  disgrace  the  press,  insult  the  understanding,  and 
belie  the  magnanimity  of  his  country :  and  I  invite  him  to  look  to 
America,  as  to  a  kindred  nation,  worthy  of  its  origin ;  giving,  in  the 
healthy  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent  stock ; 
and  rneflecting,  in  the  dawning  brightness  of  its  fame,  the  moral 
effulgence  of  British  glory. 

**  I  am  sure,  too,  that  such  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Indeed 
I  have  noticed,  for  some  time  past,  an  essential  change  in  English  sen- 
timent with  regard  to  America.     In  Parliament,  that  fountain-head  of 
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public  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an  emulation,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  in  holding  the  language  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  The  same 
spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  good  society. 
There  is  a  growing  curiosity  concerning  my  country ;  a  craving  desire 
for  correct  information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  favourable  under- 
standing. The  scoffer,  I  trust,  has  had  his  day ;  the  time  of  the 
slanderer  is  gone  by.  The  ribald  jokes,  the  stale  commonplaces,  which 
have  so  long  passed  current  when  America  was  the  theme,  are  now 
banished  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  the 
hireling  scribblers  and  traditional  jesters  of  the  press.  The  intelligent 
and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves  upon  making  America  a  study." 
— voL  ii.  p.  396—403. 

From  the  body  of  the  work,  we  must  indulge  our- 
selves with  very  few  citations.  But  we  cannot  resist 
the  following  exquisite  description  of  a  rainy  Sunday  at 
an  inn  in  a  country  town.  It  is  part  of  the  admirable 
legend  of  "  the  Stout  Gentleman,"  of  which  we  will  not 
trust  ourselves  with  saying  one  word  more.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  is  perfect,  independent  of  its  con- 
nexions. 

"  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  I 
had  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition, 
from  which  I  was  recovering ;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small  town  of  Derby. 
A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn !  whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  ex- 
perience one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered 
against  the  casements ;  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy 
sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the 
eye  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach 
of  idl  amusement.  The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a 
rainy  day.  The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been 
kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.  In  one  comer  was  a 
stagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding  an  island  of  muck.  There  were 
several  half-drowned  fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among 
which  was  a  miserable,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and 
spirit ;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along 
which  the  water  trickled  from  his  back.  Near  the  cart  was  a  half- 
dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on, 
with  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  from  her  reeking  hide.  A  wall-eyed 
horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral 
head  out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves. 
An  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  something 
every  now  and  then,  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp.  A  drab  of  a  kitchen 
wench  tramped  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens. 
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looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather  itself.  Every  thing,  in  short,  was 
comfortless  and  forlorn — excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drinking  ducks, 
assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous 
noise  over  their  liquor. 

**  I  sauntered  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  at  the  people,  picking 
their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats  hoisted  mid-leg  high,  and  dripping 
umbrellas.  The  bells  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent.  I 
then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters  of  a  tradesman 
opposite ;  who,  being  confined  to  the  house  for  fear  of  wetting  their 
Sunday  finery,  played  off  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fascinate 
the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  summoned  away 
by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further  from 
without  to  amuse  me. 

"  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy.  The  slovenly,  ragged, 
spongy  clouds,  drifted  heavily  along.  There  was  no  variety  even  in 
the  rain;  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter -^patter  — 
patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a 
brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 
It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed  phrase  of 
the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage 
coach  whirled  through  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck  all 
over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  together,  and 
reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  The 
sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vagabond  boys, 
and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty-headed  hostler,  and  that  non- 
descript animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that 
infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was  transient.  The  coach 
again  whirled  on  its  way ;  and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all 
slunk  back  again  to  their  holes.  The  street  again  became  silent,  and 
the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 

"  The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travellers  read  the  papers 
two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew  round  the  fire,  and  told  long 
stories  about  their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  and 
breakings-down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of  different  merchants 
and  different  inns ;  and  the  two  wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of 
pretty  chambermaids,  and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they 
were  quietly  taking  what  they  called  their  night-caps,  that  is  to  say, 
strong  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of 
the  kind ;  after  which,  they  one  after  another  rang  for  "  Boots "  and 
the  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to  bed,  in  old  shoes,  cut  down  into 
marvellously  uncomfortable  slippers. 

"  There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged,  long-bodied,  plethoric 
fellow,  with  a  very  large  sandy  head.  He  sat  by  himself  with  a  glass 
of  port  wine  negus,  and  a  spoon  ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and  meditating 
and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell 
asleep  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before 
him ;  and  the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  tool  for  the  wick  grew  long, 
and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the  little  light  that 
remained  in  the  chaml^r.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was  contagious. 
Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost  spectral  box-coats  of  departed 
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travellers^  long  smce  buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only  heard  the  tiddng  of 
the  dock,  with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and 
the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop — drop — drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the 
house."  — voL  L  p.  112—130. 

The  whole  description  of  the  LadyLillycraft  is  equally- 
good  in  its  way ;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the 
portraits  of  her  canine  attendants. 

^  She  has  bronght  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  number  of  pets 
which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr  — 
though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr !  He  is  fed  out  of  all 
8ha;pe  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  his  head ;  he 
wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without  great  difficul^. 
The  other  is  a  little,  old,  grey-muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy 
eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only  look  at  him ;  his  nose  turns 
up ;  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth ;  in  short, 
he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misanthrc^y,  and 
totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up 
so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lifl  his  hind  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  he  sel- 
dom makes  use  of  more  than  three  l^s  at  a  time,  keeping  the  other 
drawn  up  as  a  reserve.     This  last  wretch  is  called  Beau^. 

'^  These  dogs  are  full  of  el^ant  ailments  unknown  to  vulgar  dogs ; 
and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  lallycrafb  with  the  tenderest  kind- 
ness. They  have  cushions  for  their  express  use,  on  which  they  lie 
before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt  to  shiver  and  moan  if  there  is  the  least 
draught  of  air.  When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most 
tyrannical  barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They  are  insolent  to 
all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment  There  is  a  noble  stag-hound 
a  great  favourite  of  the  squire's,  who  is  a  privil^ed  visitor  to  the 
parlour;  but  the  moment  he  makes  his  appearance,  these  intruders 
fiy  at  him  with  furious  rage;  and  I  have  admired  the  sovereign  in- 
difference and  contempt  with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his 
puny  assailants.  When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  gene- 
rally carried  with  her  to  take  the  air ;  when  they  look  out  of  each 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs." 
— ^voL  i.  p.  75 — ^77. 

We  shall  venture  on  but  one  extract  more — and  it 
shall  be  a  specimen  of  the  author's  more  pensive  vein. 
It  is  from  the  chapter  of  "Family  Reliques ;"  and  affords, 
especially  in  the  latter  part,  another  striking  instance  of 
the  pathetic  melody  of  his  style.  The  introductory  part 
is  also  a  good  specimen  of  his  sedulous,  and  not  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  inimitable  diction 
and  colloquial  graces  of  Addison. 

'^  The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  with  mementos  of  past 
times,  is  the  picture  gallery ;  and  there  is  something  strangely  pleasing. 
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though  melancholy,  in  considering  the  long  rows  of  portraits  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  collection.  They  furnish  a  kind  of 
narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  family  worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to 
read  with  the  assistance  of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who  is  the 
family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by  Master  Simon.  There  is 
the  progress  of  a  fine  lady,  for  instance,  through  a  variety  of  portraits. 
One  represents  her  as  a  Httle  girl,  with  a  long  waist  and  hoop,  holding 
a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  ogling  the  spectator  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes,  as  if  she  could  not  turn  her  head.  In  another  we  find  her  in  the 
freshness  of  youthful  beauty,  when  she  was  a  celebrated  belle,  and 
so  hard-hearted  as  to  cause  several  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  run 
desperate  and  write  bad  poetrv.  In  another  she  is  depicted  as  a 
stately  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her  charms ;  next  to  the  portrait  of 
her  husband,  a  gallant  colonel  in  full-bottomed  wig  and  gold-laced  hat^ 
who  was  killed  abroad ;  and,  finally,  her  monument  is  in  the  church, 
the  spire  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  window,  where  her  effigy  is 
carved  in  marble,  and  represents  her  as  a  venerable  dame  of  seventy- 
six. — There  is  one  group  that  particularly  interested  me.  It  consisted 
of  four  sisters  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  flourished  about  a  century 
since,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  portraits,  were  extremely  beau- 
tiful. I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of  gaiety  and  romance  this  old 
mansion  must  have  been,  when  they  were  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
charms;  when  they  passed  like  beautiful  visions  through  its  halls, 
or  stepped  daintily  to  music  in  the  revels  and  dances  of  the  cedar 
gallery;  or  printed,  with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdure  of  these 
lawns,"  &c. 

"  When  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantry  and  tenderness ; 
when  I  contemplate  the  fading  portraits  of  these  beautiful  girls,  and 
think  that  they  have  long  since  bloomed,  reigned,  grown  old,  died,  and 
passed  away,  and  with  them  all  their  graces,  their  triumphs,  their 
rivalries,  their  admirers  ;  the  whole  empire  of  love  and  pleasure  in 
which  they  ruled — '  all  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten,' — I  find  a  cloud 
of  melancholy  stealing  over  the  present  gaieties  around  me.  I  was 
gazing,  in  a  musing  mood,  this  very  morning,  at  the  portrait  of  the 
lady  whose  husband  was  killed  abroad,  when  the  fair  Julia  enteredlhe 
gallery,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain.  The  sun  shone  through 
the  row  of  windows  on  her  as  she  passed  along,  and  she  seemed  to 
beam  out  each  time  into  brightness,  and  relapse  again  into  shade,  until 
the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  finally  closed  after  her.  I  felt  a 
sadness  of  heart  at  the  idea,  that  this  was  an  emblem  of  her  lot ;  a  few 
more  years  of  sunshine  and  shade,  and  all  this  life,  and  loveliness,  and 
enjoyment,  will  have  ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commemorate  this 
beautiful  being  but  one  more  perishable  portrait ;  to  awaken,  perhaps, 
the  trite  speculations  of  some  future  loiterer,  like  myself,  when  I  also 
and  my  scribblings  shall  have  lived  through  our  brief  existence  and 
been  forgotten." — ^vol.  i.  p.  64,  65. 

We  can  scarcely  afford  room  even  to  allude  to  the 
rest  of  this  elegant  miscellany.     "  Ready-money  Jack" 
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is  adnnrable  throughout  —  and  the  old  General  very- 
good.  The  lovers  are,  as  usual,  the  most  insipid.  The 
Gypsies  are  sketched  with  great  elegance  as  well  as 
spirit — and  Master  Simon  is  quite  delightful,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  his  ever  versatile  character.  Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  thing  about  all  these  personages,  is  the 
perfect  innocence  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  seems 
to  belong  to  them — and  which,  even  when  it  raises  a 
gentle  smile  at  their  expense,  breathes  over  the  whole 
scene  they  inhabit  an  air  of  attraction  and  respect — 
like  that  which  reigns  in  the  De  Coverley  pictures  of 
Addison.  Of  the  exotic  Tales  which  serve  to  fill  up  the 
volumes,  that  of  "  Dolph  Heyliger  "  is  incomparably  the 
best — and  is  more  characteristic,  perhaps,  both  of  the 
author's  turn  of  imagination  and  cast  of  humour,  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  work.  "  The  Student  of  Sala- 
manca "  is  too  long ;  and  deals  rather  largely  in  the  com- 
monplaces of  romantic  adventure : — while  "  Annette  de 
la  Barbe,"  though  pretty  and  pathetic  in  some  passages, 
is,  on  the  whole,  rather ^/Zwfe  and  finical — and  too  much 
in  the  style  of  the  sentimental  afterpieces  which  we  have 
lately  borrowed  fix)m  the  Parisian  theatres. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  sorry  to  receive  Mr. 
Crayon's  farewell — and  we  return  it  with  the  utmost 
cordialitv.  We  thank  him  most  sincerely,  for  the  plea- 
sure he  has  given  us — for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  to 
our  country — and  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  both 
here  and  in  his  native  land,  of  good  taste,  good  nature, 
and  national  liberality.  We  hope  he  will  come  back 
among  us  soon — and  remember  us  while  he  is  away; 
and  can  assure  him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
speedily  forgotten. 
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(April,  1807.) 

A  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a  View  of  the  Moral 
Education,  Discipline,  Peculiar  Customs,  Heligious  Principles, 
Political  and  Civil  Economy,  and  Character,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.  A.  Author  of  several 
Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  8vo.  3  vols. 
London:   1806. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  book  peculiarly  fitted  for  reviewing : 
For  it  contains  many  things  which  most  people  will  have 
some  curiosity  to  hear  about ;  and  is  at  the  same  time 
so  intolerablv  dull  and  tedious,  that  no  voluntary  reader 
could  possibly  get  through  with  it. 

The  author,  whose  meritorious  exertions  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  brought  him  into  public  notice  a 
great  many  years  ago,  was  recommended  by  this  circum- 
stance to  the  favour  and  the  confidence  of  the  Quakers, 
who  had  long  been  unanimous  in  that  good  cause ;  and 
was  led  to  such  an  extensive  and  cordial  intercourse 
with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  came  at 
last  to  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  tenets 
and  living  manners  than  any  other  person  out  of  the 
society  could  easily  obtain.  The  effect  of  this  knowledge 
has  evidently  been  to  excite  in  him  such  an  affection 
and  esteem  for  those  worthy  sectaries,  as  we  think  can 
scarcely  fail  to  issue  in  his  public  conversion ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  has  produced  a  more  minute  exposition, 
and  a  more  elaborate  defence  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices,  than  has  recently  been  drawn  from  any  of  their 
own  body. 

The  book,  which  is  full  of  repetitions  and  plagiarisms, 
is  distributed  into  a  number  of  needless  sections,  arranged 
in  a  most  unnatural  and  inconvenient  order.  All  that 
any  body  can  want  to  know  about  the  Quakers,  might 
evidently  have  been  told,  either  under  the  head  of  their 
Doctrinal  tenets,  or  of  their  peculiar  Practices ;   but 
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Mr.  Clarkson,  with  a  certain  elaborate  infelicity  of  me- 
thod, chooses  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  society  under 
the  several  titles,  of  their  moral  education  —  their  dis- 
cipline —  their  peculiar  customs  —  their  religion — their 
great  tenets — and  their  character ;  and  not  finding  even 
this  ample  distribution  sufficient  to  include  all  he  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  he  fills  a  supplemental  hajf-volume, 
with  repetitions  and  trifles,  under  the  humiliating  name 
of  miscellaneous  particulars. 

Quakerism  had  certainly  undergone  a  considerable 
change  in  the  quality  and  spirit  of  its  votaries,  from  the 
time  when  George  Fox  went  about  pronouncing  woes 
against  cities,  attacking  priests  in  their  pulpits,  and  ex- 
horting justices  of  the  peace  to  do  justice,  to  the  time 
when  such  men  as  Penn  and  Barclay  came  into  the 
society  "  by  convincement,"  and  published  such  vindi- 
cations of  its  doctrine,  as  few  of  its  opponents  have 
found  it  convenient  to  answer.  The  change  since  their 
time  appears  to  have  been  much  less  considerable.  The 
greater  part  of  these  volumes  may  be  considered,  indeed, 
as  a  wilful  deterioration  of  Barclay's  Apology:  and 
it  is  only  where  he  treats  of  the  private  manners  and 
actual  opinions  of  the  modem  Quakers,  that  Mr.  Clark- 
son  communicates  any  thing  which  a  curious  reader 
might  not  have  learnt  from  that  celebrated  production. 
The  laudatory  and  argimientative  tone  which  he  main- 
tains throughout,  gives  an  air  of  partiality  to  his  state- 
ments which  naturally  diminishes  our  reliance  on  their 
accuracy :  and  as  the  argument  is  often  extremely  bad, 
and  the  praise  apparently  unmerited,  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  think  tnat  his  work  will  make  a  less  powerful 
impression  in  favour  of  the  "  friends,"  than  might  have 
been  effected  by  a  more  moderate  advocate.  With  many 
praiseworthy  maxims  and  principles  for  their  moral  con- 
duct, the  Quakers,  we  think,  have  but  little  to  say  for 
most  of  their  peculiar  practices ;  and  make  a  much  better 
figure  when  defending  their  theological  mysteries,  than 
when  vindicating  the  usages  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.     It  wiU  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  state 
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our  observations  on  their  reasonings,  as  we  attend  Mr. 
Clarkson  through  his  account  of  their  principles  and 
practice. 

He  enters  upon  his  task  with  such  a  wretched  display 
of  false  eloquence,  that  we  were  very  near  throwing 
away  the  book.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  accuse  us  of 
impatience,  when  we  inform  them  that  the  dissertation 
on  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers  begins  with  the 
following  sentence :  — 

'^  When  the  blooming  spring  sheds  abroad  its  benign  iniSuence,  man 
feels  it  equally  with  the  rest  of  created  nature.  The  blood  circulates 
more  freely,  and  a  new  current  of  life  seems  to  be  diffused  in  his 
veins.  The  aged  man  is  enlivened,  and  the  sick  man  feels  himself 
refreshed.  Grood  spirits  and  cheerful  coimtenances  succeed.  But  as 
the  year  changes  in  its  seasons,  and  rolls  round  to  its  end,  the  tide 
seems  to  slacken,  and  the  current  of  feeling  to  return  to  its  former 
leveL** — ^vol.  i.  p.  13. 

This  may  serve,  once  for  all,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  taste  and  powers  in  fine  writing,  and  as  an 
apology  for  our  abstaining,  in  our  charity,  for  making 
any  forther  observations  on  his  style.  Under  the  head 
of  moral  education,  we  are  informed  that  the  Quakers 
discourage,  and  strictly  prohibit  in  their  youth,  all  games 
of  chance,  music,  dancing,  novel  reading,  field  sports  of 
every  description,  and,  in  general,  the  use  of  idle  words 
and  unprofitable  conversation.  The  motives  of  these 
several  prohibitions  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters 
of  extreme  dulness  and  prolixity.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  with 
those  austere  persons  and  their  apologist,  to  enter  a  little 
into  the  discussion. 

The  basis  of  the  Quaker  morality  seems  evidently  to 
be,  that  gaiety  and  merriment  ought,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  be  discouraged ;  that  everything  which  tends  merely 
to  exhilaration  or  enjoyment,  has  in  it  a  taint  of  crimi- 
nality ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  man  is  to  be 
always  serious  and  solemn,  and  constantly  occupied, 
either  with  his  worldly  prosperity,  or  his  eternal  welfare. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  attention  which  is  thus  permitted 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  Quakers  would  scarcely 
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be  distinguishable  from  the  other  gloomy  sectaries,  who 
maintain,  that  man  was  put  into  this  world  for  no  other 
purpose,  but  to  mortify  himself  into  a  proper  condition 
for  the  next ;  —  that  all  our  feelings  of  ridicule  and  so- 
ciality, and  all  the  spring  and  gaiety  of  the  animal  spirits 
of  youth,  were  given  us  only  for  our  temptation ;  and 
that,  considering  the  shortness  of  this  life,  and  the  risk 
he  runs  of  damnation  after  it,  man  ought  evidently  to 
pass  his  days  in  dejection  and  terror,  and  to  shut  his 
heart  to  every  pleasurable  emotion  which  this  transitory 
scene  might  nold  out  to  the  imthinking.  The  funda- 
mental folly  of  these  ascetic  maxims  has  prevented  the 
Quakers  from  adopting  them  in  their  full  extent ;  but 
all  the  peculiarities  of  their  manners  may  evidently  be 
referred  to  this  source ;  and  the  qualifications  and  ex- 
ceptions under  which  they  maintain  the  duty  of  abstain- 
ing from  enjoyment,  serve  only,  in  most  instances,  to 
bring  upon  their  reasonings  the  additional  charge  of 
inconsistency. 

Their  objection  to  cards,  dice,  wagers,  horse-races, 
&c.  is  said  to  be,  first,  that  they  may  lead  to  a  spirit  of 
gaming,  which  leads,  again,  to  obvious  unhappiness  and 
immoraUty ;  but  chiefly,  that  they  are  sources  of  amuse- 
ment unworthy  of  a  sober  Christian,  and  tend,  by  pro- 
ducing an  unreasonable  excitement,  to  disturb  that 
tranquillity  and  equanimity  which  they  look  upon  as 
essential  to  moral  virtue. 

"  They  believe,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  "  that  stillness  and  quietness 
both  of  spirit  and  of  body,  are  necessary,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
Hence,  Quaker  children  are  rebuked  for  all  expressions  of  anger,  as 
tending  to  raise  those  feelings  which  ought  to  be  suppressed :  a  raising 
even  of  the  voice  beyond  due  bounds,  is  discouraged  as  leading  to  the 
disturbance  of  their  minds.  They  are  taught  to  rise  in  the  morning 
in  quietness ;  to  go  about  their  ordinary  occupation  with  quietness ; 
and  to  retire  in  quietness  to  their  beds." 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  a  very  miserable  picture.  The 
great  curse  of  life,  we  believe,  m  all  conditions  above  the 
lowest,  is  its  excessive  stillness  and  quietness,  and  the 
want  of  interest  and  excitement  which  it  aflfords :  and 
though  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of  cards  and  wagers 
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as  the  best  cxhilarators  of  the  spirits,  we  cannot  possibly 
concur  in  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  rejected 
with  such  abhorrence  by  this  rigid  society.  A  remark 
which  Mr.  Clarkson  himself  makes  afterwards,  might 
have  led  him  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  petri- 
fying principles. 

'^  It  has  often  been  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  a  Quaker  Boy  has  an 
unnatural  appearance.  The  idea  has  arisen  from  his  dress  and  his 
sedateness,  which,  taken  together,  have  produced  an  appearance  of  age 
above  the  youth  in  his  countenance.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to 
hear  young  Quakers  talk  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  pursuits  in  which 
persons,  older  than  themselves,  were  then  embarking  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure,"  &c. 

We  feel  no  admiration,  we  will  confess,  for  prodigies 
of  this  description ;  and  think  that  the  world  is  but  little 
indebted  to  tnose  moralists,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate our  condition,  begin  with  constraining  the  volatile 
spirit  of  childhood  into  sedateness,  and  extinguishing 
the  happy  carelessness  and  animation  of  youth,  by 
lessons  of  eternal  quietness. 

The  next  chapter  is  against  music ;  and  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
of  the  whole.  This  is  Mr.  Clarkson's  statement  of  the 
Quaker  reasoning  against  this  delightful  art. 

"  Providence  gave  originally  to  man  a  beautiful  and  a  perfect  world, 
lie  filled  it  with  things  necessary,  and  things  delightful :  and  yet  man 
has  often  turned  these  from  their  true  and  original  design.  The  very 
wood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  has  cut  down,  and  the  very  stone 
and  metal  in  its  bowels  he  has  hewn  and  cast,  and  converted  into  a 
graven  image,  and  worshipped  in  the  place  of  his  beneficent  Creator. 
The  food  which  has  been  given  liim  for  his  nourishment,  he  has  fre- 
quently converted  by  his  intemperance  into  the  means  of  injuring  his 
health.  The  wine,  that  was  designed  to  make  his  heart  gla<^  on 
reasonable  and  necessary  occasions,  he  has  used  often  to  the  stupefac- 
tion of  his  senses,  and  the  degradation  of  his  moral  character.  The 
very  raiment,  which  has  been  afibrdcd  him  for  his  body,  he  has  abused 
also,  so  that  it  has  frequently  become  a  source  for  the  excitement  of 
his  pride. 

'^  Just  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with  Music,  at  the  present  day.'* 

We  do  not  think  we  ever  before  met  with  an  argument 
so  unskilfully,  or  rather  so  preposterously  put :  Since,  if 
it  follows,  from  these  premises^  that  milsic  ought  to  be 
entirely  rejected  and  avoided,  it  must  follow  also,  that  we 
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should  go  naked,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  !  and  as  to 
the  arguments  that  follow  against  the  cultivation  of 
music,  because  there  are  some  obscene  and  some  baccha- 
nalian songs,  which  it  would  be  improper  for  young 
persons  to  leam,  they  are  obviously  capable  of  being 
used,  with  exactly  the  same  force,  against  their  learn- 
ing to  read,  because  there  are  immoral  and  heretical 
books,  which  may  possibly  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
most  authentic  and  sincere  reason,  however,  we  be- 
lieve, is  one  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  ge- 
neral  ascetic  principle  to  which  we  have  ab-eady  made 
reference,  viz.  that  "  music  tends  to  self-gratijicationj 
which  is  not  allowable  in  the  Christian  system."  Now, 
as  this  same  self-denying  principle  is  really  at  the  bottom 
of  most  of  the  Quaker  prohibitions,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  how  far  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  reason  or  morality. 

All  men,  we  himibly  conceive,  are  under  the  necessity 
of  pursuing  their  own  happiness ;  and  cannot  even  be 
conceived  as  ever  pursuing  any  thing  else.  The  only 
diflference  between  the  sensualist  and  the  ascetic  is,  that 
the  former  pursues  an  immediate,  and  the  other  a  remote 
happiness ;  or,  that  the  one  pursues  an  intellectual,  and 
the  other  a  bodily  gratification.  The  penitent  who 
passes  his  days  in  mortification,  does  so  imquestionably 
from  the  love  of  enjoyment ;  either  because  he  thinks 
this  the  surest  way  to  attain  eternal  happiness  in  a  future 
world,  or  because  he  finds  the  admiration  of  mankind  a 
sufficient  compensation,  even  in  this  life,  for  the  hard- 
ships by  which  he  extorts  it.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  self-gratification,  so  far  from  being  an  unlawful 
object  of  pursuit,  is  necessarily  the  only  object  which  a 
rational  being  can  be  conceived  to  pursue ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  to  argue  against  any  practice,  merely  that 
it  is  attended  with  enjoyment,  is  to  give  it  a  recom- 
mendation which  must  operate  in  its  favour,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  even  with  the  most  rigid  moralist. 
The  only  sound  or  consistent  form  of  the  argument, 
in  short,  is  that  which  was  manfully  adopted  by  the  mor- 
tified hermits  of  the  early  ages ;  but  is  expressly  dis- 
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claimed  for  the  Quakers  by  their  present  apologist,  viz. 
that  our  well-being  in  this  world  is  a  matter  of  so  very 
little  concern,  that  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  bestow  any  care  upon  it ;  and  that  our 
chance  of  well-being  in  another  world  depends  so  much 
upon  our  anxious  endeavours  after  piety  upon  earth, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  every  moment  of  our  fleet- 
ing and  uncertain  lives,  in  meditation  and  prayer;  and 
consequently  altogether  sinful  and  imprudent  to  indulge 
any  propensities  which  may  interrupt  those  holy  exer- 
cises,  or  beget  in  us  any  interest  in  sublunary  things. 

There  is  evidently  a  tacit  aspiration  after  this  sublime 
absurdity  in  almost  all  the  Quaker  prohibitions ;  and  we 
strongly  suspect,  that  honest  George  Fox,  when  he  inha- 
bited a  hollow  tree  in  the  vale  of  Beevor,  taught  nothing 
less  to  his  disciples.  The  condemnation  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  all  idle  speaking,  was  therefore  quite  con- 
sistent in  him ;  but  since  the  permission  of  gainful  arts, 
and  of  most  of  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  procure, 
to  his  disciples,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  reconcile  these 
condemnations,  either  to  reason,  or  to  the  rest  of  their 
practice.  A  Quaker  may  suspend  all  apparent  care  of  his 
salvation,  and  occupy  himself  entirely  with  his  worldly 
business,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  like  any  other 
Christian.  It  is  even  thought  laudable  in  him  to  set  an 
example  of  diligence  and  industry  to  those  around  him ; 
and  the  fruits  of  this  industry  he  is  by  no  means  re^ 
quired  to  bestow  in  relieving  the  poor,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  piety.  He  is  allowed  to  employ  it  for  self- 
gratification,  in  almost  everv  way  —  but  the  most  social 
and  agreeable !  He  may  keep  an  excellent  table  and 
garden,  and  be  driven  about  in  an  easy  chariot  by  a 
bious  coachman  and  two,  or  even  four,  plump  horses; 
but  his  plate  must  be  without  carving,  and  his  carriage 
and  horses  (perhaps  his  flowers  also)  of  a  dusky  colour. 
His  guests  may  talk  of  oxen  and  broad  cloth  as  long  as 
they  think  fit;  but  wit  and  gaiety  are  entirely  pro- 
scribed, and  topics  of  literature  but  rarely  allowed. 
His  boys  and  girls  are  bred  up  to  a  premature  know- 
ledge of  bargaining  and  housekeeping ;  but  when  their 
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bounding  spirits  are  struggling  in  every  limb,  they  must 
not  violate  their  sedateness  by  a  single  skip;  —  their 
stillness  must  not  be  disturbed  by  raising  their  voices 
beyond  their  common  pitch ;  —  and  they  would  be  dis- 
owned, if  they  were  to  tune  their  innocent  voices  in  a 
hymn  to  their  great  Benefactor!  We  cannot  help  saying, 
that  all  this  is  absurd  and  indefensible.  Either  let  the 
Quakers  renounce  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  or  take 
all  that  are  innocent.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  surely 
holds  out  a  greater  temptation  to  immorality,  than  the 
study  of  music.  Let  them,  then,  either  disown  those 
who  accumulate  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  sub- 
sistence, or  permit  those  who  have  leisure,  to  employ  it 
in  something  better  than  money-getting.  To  allow  a 
man  to  have  a  house  and  retinue,  from  the  expenses  of 
which  fifty  poor  families  might  be  supported,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  interdict  a  fold  in  his  coat,  or  a  ruffle  to  his 
shirt,  on  account  of  their  costliness  and  vanity,  is  as 
ridiculous,  and  as  superstitious,  as  it  is  for  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  permit  one  of  her  cardinals,  to  sit  down,  on 
a  meagre  day,  to  fifty  costly  and  delicious  dishes  of  fish 
and  pastry,  while  it  excommunicates  a  peasant  for 
breaking  through  the  holy  abstinence  with  a  morsel  of 
rusty  bacon.  With  those  general  impressions,  we  shall 
easily  dispose  of  their  other  peculiarities. 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  Quakers  of  every  description ;  and  this,  partly  because 
many  plays  are  immoral,  but  chiefly  because,  on  the 
stage,  "  men  personate  characters  that  are  not  their  own ; 
and  thus  become  altogether  sophisticated  in  their  looks, 
words,  and  actions,  which  is  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  truth  required  by  Christianity ! "  We  scarcely  think 
the  Quakers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Clarkson  for  im- 
puting this  kind  of  reasoning  to  them :  And,  for  our  own 
Earts,  we  would  much  rather  hear  at  once  that  the  play- 
ouse  was  the  Devil's  drawing-room,  and  that  the  actors 
painted  their  faces,  and  therefore  deserved  the  fate  of 
Jezebel.  As  to  the  sin  of  personating  characters  not  their 
own,  and  sophisticating  their  looks  and  words,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily committed  by  every  man  who  reads  aloud  a 
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Dialogue  from  the  New  Testament,  or  who  adopts,  from 
the  highest  authority,  a  dramatic  form  in  his  preaching. 
As  to  the  other  objection,  that  theatrical  amusements 
produce  too  high  a  degree  of  excitement  for  the  necessary 
sedateness  of  a  good  Christian,  we  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  do  not  see  why  a  good  Christian  should 
be  more  sedate  than  his  innocence  and  natural  gaiety 
may  dispose  him  to  be ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
objection  proves  Mr.  Clarkson  to  be  laudably  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  modem  drama, — which,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  is  by  no  means  so  extremely  interesting,  as  to 
make  men  neglect  their  business  and  their  duties  to  run 
after  it. 

Next  comes  dancing. — The  Quakers  prohibit  this 
strictly;  1st,  because  it  implies  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  which  has  been  already  interdicted ;  2dly,  because 
"  it  is  useless,  and  below  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
character;"  3dly,  because  it  implies  assemblies  of  idle 
persons,  which  lead  to  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  im- 
portant duties  of  life ;  4thly,  because  it  gives  rise  to 
silly  vanity,  and  envying,  and  malevolence.  The  lovers 
of  dancing,  we  think,  wUl  be  able  to  answer  those  objec- 
tions without  our  farther  assistance ;  such  of  them  as  have 
not  been  already  obviated,  are  applicable,  and  are  in  fact 
applied  by  the  Quakers,  to  every  species  of  accomplish- 
ment. They  are  applicable  also,  though  the  Quakers  do 
not  so  apply  them,  to  all  money-getting  occupations  in 
which  there  is  room  for  rivalry  and  competition. 

The  reading  of  novels  is  next  prohibited,  not  so  much, 
Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  on  account  of  their  fictitious 
nature,  though  that  is  ground  enough  for  the  abhorrence 
of  many  Quakers,  but  on  account  of  their  general  im- 
morality, and  their  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  excite- 
ment of  mind,  and  to  alienate  the  attention  from  objects 
of  serious  importance.  These  are  good  reasons  against 
the  reading  of  immoral  novels,  and  against  making  them 
our  sole  or  our  principal  study.  Other  moralists  are 
contented  with  selecting  and  limiting  the  novels  they 
allow  to  be  read.  The  Quakers  alone  make  it  an  abomi- 
nation to  read  any  ;  which  is  like  prohibiting  all  use  of 
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wine  or  animal  food,  instead  of  restricting  our  censures 
to  the  excess  or  abuse  of  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  sports  of  the  field  are  prohibited, 
partly  on  account  of  the  animal  suffering  they  produce, 
and  partly  from  the  habits  of  idleness  and  ferocity  which 
they  are  supposed  to  generate.  This  is  Mr.  Clarkson's 
account  of  the  matter ;  but  we  shall  probably  form  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  true  Quaker  principle,  from 
being  told  that  George  Fox  "  considered  that  man  in 
the  fall,  or  the  apostate  man,  had  a  vision  so  indistinct 
and  vitiated,  that  he  could  not  see  the  animals  of  the 
creation  as  he  ought;  but  that  the  man  who  was  re- 
stored, or  the  spiritual  Christian,  had  a  new  and  clear 
discernment  concerning  them,  which  would  oblige  him 
to  consider  and  treat  them  in  a  proper  manner."  The 
Quakers,  however,  allow  the  netting  of  animals  for  food ; 
and  cannot  well  object  therefore  to  shooting  them,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  about  for  the  same  economical  purpose, 
and  not  for  self-gratification, — at  least  in  the  act  of 
killing. 

Mr.  Clarkson  proceeds  next  to  discuss  the  discipline, 
as  he  calls  it,  or  interior  government  of  the  Quakei^ 
society  ;  but  we  think  it  more  natural  to  proceed  to  the 
consiaeration  of  what  he  announces  as  their  peculiar 
customs,  which,  for  any  thing  we  see,  might  all  have 
been  classed  among  the  prohibitions  which  constitute 
their  moral  education. 

The  first,  is  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress.  The 
original  rule,  he  says,  was  only  that  it  should  be  plain 
and  cheap.  He  vindicates  George  Fox,  we  think  very 
successfully,  from  the  charge  of  having  gone  about  in  a 
leathern  doublet ;  and  maintains,  that  the  present  dress 
of  the  Quakers  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  common 
dress  of  grave  and  sober  persons  of  the  middling  rank 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  society ;  and  that  they  have 
retained  it,  not  out  of  any  superstitious  opinion  of  its  sanc- 
tity, but  because  they  thought  it  would  indicate  a  frivo- 
lous vanity  to  change  it,  unless  for  some  reason  of  conve- 
nience. We  should  have  thought  it  convenience  enough 
to  avoid  singularity  and  misconstruction  of  motives.    Ex- 
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cept  that  the  men  now  wear  loops  to  their  hats,  and  that 
the  women  have  in  a  great  measure  given  up  their  black 
hoods  and  green  aprons,  their  costume  is  believed  to  be 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 
They  have  a  similar  rule  as  to  their  furniture ;  which, 
though  sometimes  elegant  and  costly,  is  uniformly  plain, 
and  free  from  glare  or  ostentation.  In  conformity  with 
this  principle,  they  do  not  decorate  their  houses  with 
pictures  o/prints,  and  in  general  discourage  the  pmj- 
tice  of  taking  portraits ;  for  which  piece  of  abstinence 
Mr.  Clarkson  gives  the  following  simple  reason.  "  The 
first  Quakers,  considering  themselves  as  poor  helpless 
creatures,  and  as  little  be^er  than  dust  and  ashes,  had 
but  a  mean  idea  of  their  own  images ! " 

One  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in  the  Quaker 
customs,  relates  to  their  language.  They  insist,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  sajdng  thou  instead  of  you ;  and  this 
was  an  innovation  upon  which  their  founder  seems  to 
have  valued  himself  at  least  as  much  as  upon  any  other 
part  of  his  system.  "  The  use  of  thou,"  says  honest 
George  Fox,  with  visible  complacency,  "  was  a  sore  cut 
to  proud  flesh ! "  and  many  beatings,  and  revilings,  and 
hours  of  durance  in  the  stocks,  did  he  triumphantly 
endure  for  his  intrepid  adherence  to  this  grammatical 
propriety.  Except  that  it  is  (or  rather  was)  grammati- 
cally correct,  we  really  can  see  no  merit  in  this  form  of 
speech.  The  chief  Quaker  reason  for  it,  however,  is, 
that  the  use  of  "  you"  to  a  single  person  is  a  heinous 
piece  of  flattery,  and  an  instance  of  the  grossest  and 
meanest  adulation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  what  is 
applied  to  all  men  without  exception,  cannot  well  be 
adulation.  If  princes  and  patrons  alone  were  called 
"  you,"  while  "  thou"  was  still  used  to  inferiors  or 
equals,  we  could  understand  why  the  levelling  principle 
of  the  Quakers  should  set  itself  against  the  distinction ; 
but  if  "  you"  be  invariably  and  indiscriminately  used  to 
the  very  lowest  of  mankind,  — to  negroes,  felons,  and 
toad-eaters,  —  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  person's 
vanity  can  possibly  be  puffed  up  by  receiving  it ;  and 
that  the  most  contemptuous  misanthropist  may  employ 
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it  without  any  scruple.     Comparing  the  said  pronouns 
together,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  notorious,  that 
"  thou"  is,  with  us,  by  far  the  mo3t  flattering  compella- 
tion  of  the  two.     It  is  the  form  in  which  men  address 
the  Deity ;  and  in  which  all  tragical  love  letters,  and 
verses  of  solemn  adulation,  are  conceived.     "  You  "be- 
longs unquestionably  to  familiar  and  equal  conversation. 
In  truth,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  consider  "you"  as 
exclusively  a  plural  pronoun  in  the  modem  English 
language.     It  may  be  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was 
originally  used  as  a  plural  only ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  theory  that  it  was  first  applied  to  individuals  on  a 
principle  of  flattery  ;  but  the»^<  is,  that  it  is  now  our 
second  person  singular.  When  applied  to  an  individual,  it 
never  excites  any  idea  either  of  plurality  or  of  adulation ; 
but  excites  precisely  and  exactly  the  idea  that  was  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  "  thou"  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
language.     There  is  no  more  impropriety  in  the  use  of 
it,  therefore,  than  in  the  use  of  any  modem  term  which 
has  superseded  an  obsolete  one ;  nor  any  more  virtue  in 
reviving  the  use  of  "  thou,"  than  there  would  be  in  re- 
viving any  other  antiquated  word.     It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  talk  always  of  our  doublets  and  hose^  and 
eschew  all  mention  of  coats  or  stockings^  as  a  fearful 
abomination. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other  Quaker 
principle  of  refusing  to  caU  any  man  Mr.  or  Sir,  or  to 
subscribe  themselves  in  their  letters,  as  any  man's  humble 
servant.  Their  reasons  for  this  refusal,  are,  first,  that 
the  common  phrases  import  a  falsehood;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  puflF  up  vain  man  with  conceit.  Now,  as  to  the 
falsehood,  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  words  objected  to, 
really  do  not  mean  any  thing  about  bondage  or  dominion 
when  used  on  those  occasions  ;  and  neither  are  so  under- 
stood, nor  are  in  danger  of  being  so  understood,  by  any 
one  who  hears  them.  Words  are  significant  sounds ;  and, 
beyond  question,  it  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  meaning 
they  convey,  that  men  can  be  responsible  for  using  them. 
Now  the  only  meaning  which  can  be  inquired  after  in  this 
respect,  is  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  speaks,  and  of 
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the  person  who  hears ;  but  neither  the  speaker  nor  the 
hearer,  with  us,  understand  the  appellation  of  Mr.,  pre- 
fixed to  a  man's  name,  to  import  any  mastership  or 
dominion  in  him  relatively  to  the  other.  It  is  merely  a 
customary  addition,  which  means  nothing  but  that  you 
wish  to  speak  of  the  individual  with  civility.  That  the 
word  employed  to  signify  this,  is  the  same  word,  or  very 
near  the  same  word,  with  one  which,  on  other  occasions, 
signifies  a  master  over  servants,  does  not  at  all  afifect  its 
meaning  upon  this  occasion.  It  does  not,  in  fact,  signify 
any  such  thing  when  prefixed  to  a  man's  proper  name ; 
and  though  it  might  have  been  used  at  first  out  of  ser- 
vility, with  a  view  to  that  relation,  it  is  long  since  that 
connexion  has  been  lost;  and  it  now  signifies  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  true  and  correct. 

Etymology  can  point  out  a  multitude  of  words  which, 
with  the  same  sound  and  orthography,  have  thus  come 
to  acquire  a  variety  of  significations,  and  which  even 
the  Quakers  think  it  sufficiently  lawful  to  use  in  them 
all.  A  stage^  for  example^  signifies  a  certain  distance 
on  the  road  —  or  a  raised  platform  —  or  a  carriage  that 
travels  periodically  —  or  a  certain  point  in  the  progress 
of  any  afikir.  It  could  easily  be  shown,  too,  that  all 
these  different  meanings  spring  from  each  other,  and 
were  gradually  attributed  to  what  was  originally  one 
and  the  same  word.  The  words,  however,  are  now 
substantially  multiplied,  to  correspond  with  the  mean- 
ings ;  and  though  they  have  the  same  sound  and  ortho- 
graphy, are  never  confounded  by  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  language.  But  there  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  difference  between  the  word  master,  implying 
power  and  authority  over  servants,  and  the  word  Master 
or  Mister  prefixed  to  a  proper  name,  and  implying  merely 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  and  civility.  That  there  is 
no  deception  either  intended  or  effected,  must  be  admitted 
by  the  Quakers  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  guilt  of  falsehood  can  be  incurred  without 
some  such  intention.  Upon  the  very  same  principle, 
they  would  themselves  be  guilty  of  falsehood,  if  they 
called  a  friend  by  his  name  of  Walker^  when  he  was 
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mounted  in  his  one-horse  chaise,  —  or  by  his  name  of 
Smithy  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a  worker  in  metal. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  matter,  however,  is,  that 
in  their  abhorrence  of  this  etymological  falsehood,  they 
have  themselves  adopted  a  practice,  which  is  liable,  on 
the  same  principles,  to  more  serious  objections.  Though 
they  will  not  call  any  body  Sir  or  Master,  they  call 
every  body  "  Friend ;  "  although  it  is  evident  that,  to  a 
stranger,  this  must  be  mere  civility,  like  the  words  they 
reject,  and  to  an  enemy  must  approach  nearly  to  in- 
sincerity. They  have  rejected  an  established  phraseology, 
therefore,  to  adopt  one  much  more  proper  to  fill  them 
with  scruples.  We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  on 
this  paltry  casuistry;  and  must  leave  our  readers  to 
apply  these  observations  to  our  common  epistolary  salu- 
tations, which  are  exactly  in  the'  same  predicament. 

For  similar,  or  rather  for  more  preposterous  reasons, 
the  Quakers  have  changed  the  names  of  the  months  and 
of  the  days  of  the  week.  Some  of  them  are  named,  it 
seems,  after  the  Heathen  gods ;  and  therefore  the  use  of 
them  "  seemed  to  be  expressive  of  a  kind  of  idolatrous 
homage."  If  such  a  new  calendar  had  been  devised  by 
the  original  Christians,  when  March  and  June  were  not 
only  named  after  Mars  and  Juno,  but  distinguished  by 
particular  festivals  in  their  honour,  we  could  have  com- 
prehended the  motive  of  the  innovation  ;  but,  now-a-days, 
when  Mars  and  Juno  are  no  more  thought  of  than 
Hector  or  Hecuba,  and  when  men  would  as  soon  think 
of  worshipping  an  ape  or  a  crocodile  as  either  of  them, 
it  does  appear  to  us  the  very  acmd  of  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  there  can  be  any  idolatry  in  naming  their 
names.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  matter  may  be 
etymologically  or  historically,  we  conceive  that  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  are  words  in  modern  English  that 
have  no  sort  of  reference  to  the  gods  Woden  and  Thor : 
Since  they  certainly  raise  no  ideas  connected  with  these 
personages,  and  are  never  used  with  the  intention  of 
raising  any  such  ideas.  As  they  are  used  at  present, 
therefore,  they  do  not  signify  days  dedicated  to  these 
divinities;   but  merely   the   days  that   come  between 
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Tuesday  and  Friday  in  our  calendar.  Those  who  think 
otherwise  must  maintain  also,  that  the  English  Avord 
expedient  actually  signifies  untying  of  feet,  and  the  word 
consideration  a  taking  of  stars  together. 

Another  of  their  peculiar  customs  is,  that  they  Avill 
not  pull  off  their  hats,  or  make  a  bow  to  any  body.  This 
is  one  of  their  most  antient  and  respected  canons. 
"  George  Fox,"  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  "  was  greatly 
grieved  about  these  idle  ceremonies.  He  lamented  that 
men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the  use  of  them,  and 
that  they  should  encourage  habits  that  were  abhorrent 
of  the  truth."  Honest  George !  He  was  accordingly 
repeatedly  beaten  and  abused  for  his  refractoriness  in 
this  particular ;  and  a  long  story  is  told  in  this  volume, 
of  a  controversy  he  had  with  Jud^^e  Glynn,  whom  he 
posed  with  a  citation  from  Daniel,  purporting,  that  the 
three  children  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  "with 
their  hats  on."  Is  it  possible  however  to  believe,  that 
any  rational  being  can  imagine  that  there  is  any  sin  in 
lifting  off  one's  hat,  or  bending  the  body  ?  It  is  an  e^isy 
and  sufliciently  convenient  way  of  showing  our  respect 
or  attention.  A  good-natured  man  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  gratify  a  mere  stranger ;  and  if  there  be 
one  individual  who  would  take  the  omission  amiss,  that 
alone  would  be  a  suflicient  reason  for  persisting  in  the 
practice. 

Mr.  Clarkson  next  discusses  the  private  manners  of 
this  rigid  sect,  and  admits  that  they  are  rather  dull, 
cold,  and  taciturn.  Their  principles  prohibit  them  from 
the  use  of  idle  words ;  under  which  they  include  every 
sort  of  conversation  introduced  merely  for  gaiety  or 
amusement.  Their  neglect  of  classical  literature  cuts  off 
another  great  topic.  Politics  are  proscribed,  as  leading 
to  undue  warmth ;  and  all  sorts  of  scandal  and  gossip,  and 
allusion  to  public  spectacles  or  amusements,  for  a  more 
fundamental  reason.  Thus,  they  have  little  to  talk 
about  but  their  health,  their  business,  or  their  religion ; 
and  all  these  things  they  think  it  a  duty  to  discuss  in  a 
concise  and  sober  manner.  They  say  no  graces ;  but 
when  their  meal  is  on  the  table,  they  sit  silent  and  in  a 
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thoughtful  posture  for  a  short  time,  waiting  for  an  illapse 
of  the  spirit.  If  they  are  not  moved  to  make  any  ejacu- 
lation, they  begin  to  eat  without  more  ado.  They  drink 
no  healths,  nor  toasts ;  though  not  so  much  from  the  in- 
convenience of  the  thing,  as  because  they  conceive  this 
to  have  been  a  bacchanalian  practice  borrowed  from  the 
Heathens  of  antiquity.  They  are  very  sober ;  and  instead 
of  sitting  over  their  wine  after  dinner,  frequently  pro- 
pose to  their  guests  a  walk  before  tea ;  the  females  do 
not  leave  the  party  during  this  interval.  Their  marriages 
are  attended  with  no  other  ceremony,  than  that  of  taking 
each  other  by  the  hand  in  a  public  meeting,  and  declaring 
their  willingness  to  be  united.  Notice,  however,  must  be 
given  of  this  intention  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  the 
consent  of  their  parents  is  required,  and  a  deputation 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  they  are  free  from  all  pre- 
vious engagements.  Quakers  marrying  out  of  the  society 
are  disowned,  though  they  may  be  again  received  into 
membership,  on  expressing  their  repentance  for  their 
marriage ;  a  declaration  which  cannot  be  very  flattering 
to  the  infidel  spouse.  There  are  many  more  women  than 
men  disowned  for  this  transgression.  The  funerals 
of  the  Quakers  are  as  free  from  solenmity  as  their  mar- 
riages. They  wear  no  mourning,  and  do  not  even  cover 
their  coffins  with  black; — their  burying  gi'ound  receives 
no  consecration ; — they  use  no  prayers  on  such  occasions ; 
— the  body  is  generally  carried  to  the  meeting-house, 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  earth,  and  a  short  pause  is 
made,  during  which  any  one  who  feels  himself  moved  to 
speak,  may  address  the  congregation; — it  is  set  down 
for  a  little  time,  also,  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  for  the 
same  opportunity; — it  is  then  interred,  and  the  friends 
and  relations  walk  away.  They  use  no  vaults,  and  erect 
no  monuments, — though  they  sometimes  collect  and  pre- 
serve some  account  of  the  lives  and  sayings  of  their 
more  eminent  and  pious  brethren. 

On  the  subject  of  trade  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ca- 
suistry among  the  Quakers.  They  strictly  prohibit  the 
slave-trade,  and  had  the  merit  of  passing  a  severe  cen- 
sure upon  it  so  long  ago  as  1727.     They  also  prohibit 
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privateering,  smuggling,  and  all  traffic  in  weapons  of 
war.  Most  other  trades  they  allow ;  but  under  certain 
limitations.  A  Quaker  may  be  a  bookseller;  but  he 
must  not  sell  any  immoral  book.  He  may  be  a  dealer 
in  spirits ;  but  he  must  not  sell  to  those  whom  he  knows 
to  be  drunkards.  He  may  even  be  a  silversmith ;  but 
he  must  not  deal  in  splendid  ornaments  for  the  person. 
In  no  case  may  he  recommend  his  goods  as  fashionable. 
It  is  much  and  learnedly  disputed  in  this  volume,  whe- 
ther he  may  make  or  sell  ribands  and  other  fineries  of 
this  sort ;  or  whether,  as  a  tailor  or  hatter,  he  may  fur- 
nish any  other  articles  than  such  as  the  society  patron- 
ises. Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Quaker  tailor  well 
known  to  King  James  II.,  who  was  so  scrupulous  in 
this  respect,  that  "  he  would  not  allow  his  servants  to 
put  any  corruptive  finery  upon  the  clothes  which  he  had 
been  employed  to  furnish  ; "  and  of  one  John  Woolman, 
who  "  found  himself  sensibly  weakened  as  a  Christian, 
whenever  he  traded  in  things  that  served  chiefly  to 
please  the  vain  mind,  or  people."  Apail;  from  these 
fopperies,  however,  the  Quaker  regulations  for  trade  are 
excellent.  They  discourage  all  hazardous  speculations, 
and  all  fictitious  paper  credit.  If  a  member  becomes 
bankrupt,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  inspect  his  aff'airs. 
If  his  insolvency  is  reported  to  have  been  produced  by 
misconduct,  he  is  disowned,  and  cannot  be  received  back 
till  he  has  paid  his  whole  debts,  even  although  he  may 
have  been  discharged  on  a  composition.  If  he  has  faQed 
through  misfortune,  he  continues  in  the  society,  but 
no  contributions  are  received  from  him  till  his  debts  are 
fully  paid. 

When  Quakers  disagree,  they  seldom  scold ;  and  never 
fight  or  go  to  law.  George  Fox  recommended  them  to 
settle  all  their  dififerences  by  arbitration ;  and  they  have 
adhered  to  this  practice  ever  since.  Where  the  arbitra- 
tors are  puzzled  about  the  law,  they  may  agree  on  a 
case,  and  consult  counsel.  When  a  Quaker  disagrees 
with  a  person  out  of  the  society,  he  generally  proposes 
arbitration  in  the  first  instance;  if  this  be  refused,  he 
has  no  scruple  of  going  to  law. 
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We  should  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  what 
Mr.  Clarkson  has  called  the  four  Great  Tenets  of  the 
Quakers ;  but  the  length  to  which  we  have  already  ex- 
tended these  remarks  must  confine  our  observations  to 
very  narrow  limits.  The  first  is,  That  the  civil  magis- 
trate has  no  right  to  interfere  in  religious  matters,  so  as 
either  to  enforce  attendance  on  one  mode  of  worship,  or 
to  interdict  any  other  which  is  harmless.  In  this,  cer- 
tainly, their  doctrine  is  liable  to  very  little  objec- 
tion. Their  second  great  tenet  is.  That  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  swear  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever.  We 
have  not  leisure  now  to  discuss  this  point  Avith  Mr. 
Clarkson ;  indeed,  from  the  obstruction  which  this 
scruple  has  so  often  occasioned  to  law  proceedings,  it 
has  been  discussed  much  oftener  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Those  who  want  to  see  a  neat  and  forcible  abstract  of 
the  Quaker  reasoning  on  the  subject,  had  better  look 
into  Barclay  at  once,  instead  of  wading  through  the 
amplification  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Their  third  great  tenet  is,  That  it  is  unlawful  to 
engage  in  the  profession  of  arms.  This  is  founded  en- 
tirely upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  certain  texts  of 
scripture,  requiring  men  to  love  and  bless  their  enemies, 
and  to  turn  one  cheek  to  him  who  had  smitten  the 
other,  &c.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  we  believe,  that 
these  expressions  were  only  meant  to  shadow  out,  by  a 
kind  of  figure,  that  amicable  and  gentle  disposition  by 
which  men  should  be  actuated  in  their  ordinary  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  by  no  means  as  a  literal 
and  peremptory  directory  for  their  conduct  through 
life.  In  any  other  sense,  indeed,  they  would  evidently 
amount  to  an  encouragement  to  all  sorts  of  violence 
and  injustice  ;  and  would  entirely  disable  and  annihilate 
all  civil  government  or  authority  among  men.  If 
evil  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and  if  the  man  who  takes  a 
cloke  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  coat  also,  it  is  plain  that  the 
punishment  of  thieves  and  robbers  must  be  just  as  un- 
lawful as  the  resisting  of  invaders.  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  the  Quakers  do  not  carry  their  literal  sub- 
mission to  the  scripture  quite  this  length.     They  would 
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struggle  manfully  for  their  clokes ;  and,  instead  of  giving 
the  robber  their  coats  also,  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  imprisoned  and  flogged.  If  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  however,  in  any  case,  it  does  appear  to 
us,  that  there  are  occasionally  stronger  reasons  for  dis- 
pensing ^vith  the  supposed  prohibition  of  war  than  with 
any  of  the  others.  If  they  would  be  justified  in  killing 
a  wild  beast  that  had  rushed  into  their  habitation,  they 
must  be  justified  in  killing  an  uivader  who  threatens  to 
subject  them  and  the  whole  community  to  his  brutal 
lust,  rapacity,  and  cruelty.  We  must  call  it  a  degrading 
superstition  that  would  withhold  the  hands  of  a  man  in 
such  an  emergency.  The  last  great  tenet  is.  That  it  ia 
unlawful  to  give  pecuniary  hire  to  a  gospel  ministry. 
This,  again,  is  entirely  a  war  of  texts ;  aided  by  a  con- 
fused reference  to  the  history  of  tithes,  from  which  the 
following  most  logical  deductions  are  made. 

"  First,  that  they  are  not  in  equity  dues  of  the  Church,  —  secondly, 
that  the  payment  of  them  being  compulsory,  it  would,  if  acceded  to, 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  a  right  to  use 
force  in  matters  of  religion  —  and,  thirdly,  that,  being  claimed  upon 
an  act  which  holds  them  forth  as  of  divine  right,  any  payment  of  them 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Jeioish  religion,  and  that  Christ 
had  not  yet  actually  come  ! "  III.  141. 

After  perusing  all  that  we  have  now  abstracted,  Mr. 
Clarkson's  readers  might  perhaps  have  been  presumed 
capable  of  forming  some  conclusion  for  themselves  as  to 
the  Quaker  character ;  but  the  author  chooses  to  make 
the  inference  for  them,  in  a  dissertation  of  one  liundred 
and  fifty  pages;  to  which  we  must  satisfy  ourselves,  for  the 
present,  with  making  this  general  reference.  We  must 
use  the  same  liberty  with  the  "miscellaneous  particulars," 
which  fill  nearly  as  many  pages  with  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Quakers  are  a  very  happy  people,  that  they 
have  done  good  by  the  example  of  their  virtues,  and 
that  those  who  have  thoughts  of  leaving  the  society,  had 
better  think  twice  before  they  take  a  step  of  so  much 
consequence. 

We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
their  interior  government ;  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
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formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  so  long  established  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is,  that  every  member  of 
the  society  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bouna  in  duty,  to 
watch  over  the  moral  and  rehgious  deportment  of  any 
other  whom  he  has  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  to 
interfere  for  his  admonition  and  correction  when  he  sees 
cause.  Till  the  year  1698,  this  duty  was  not  peculiarly 
imposed  upon  any  individual ;  but,  since  that  time,  four 
or  five  persons  are  named  in  each  congregation,  under 
the  title  of  overseers,  who  are  expected  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  the  flock  with  peculiar  anxiety.  The 
half  of  these  are  women,  who  take  charge  of  their  own 
sex  only.  Four  or  five  congregations  are  associated  to- 
gether, and  hold  a  general  monthly  meeting  of  deputies, 
of  both  sexes,  fix)m  each  congregation.  Two  or  more 
of  each  sex  are  deputed  from  these  monthly  meetings 
to  the  general  quarterly  meeting  ;  which  reunites  all  the 
congregations  of  a  county,  or  larger  district,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  Quaker  population ;  and  those,  again, 
send  four  of  each  sex  to  the  great  yearly  meeting  or 
convocation ;  which  is  regularly  assembled  in  London, 
and  continues  its  sitting  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  method  of  proceeding,  where  the  conduct  of  a 
member  has  been  disorderly,  is,  first,  by  private  admo- 
nition, either  by  individuals,  or  by  the  overseers ;  where 
this  is  not  efiectual,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  monthly 
meeting ;  who  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  him, 
and,  upon  their  report,  either  receive  him  back  into 
communion,  or  expel  him  from  the  society  by  a  written 
document,  entitled,  A  Testimony  of  Disownment.  From 
this  sentence,  however,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  from  that  to  the  yearly.  These  courts  of 
review  investigate  the  case  by  means  of  committees ;  of 
which  none  of  those  who  pronounced  the  sentence  com- 
plained of  can  be  members. 

In  the  monthly  meetings,  all  presentations  of  mar- 
riages are  received,  and  births  and  funerals  registered ; 
— contributions  and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor; — persons  are  disowned,  or  received 
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back; — and  cases  of  scruples  are  stated  and  discussed. 
They  likewise  prepare  answers  to  a  series  of  standing 
queries  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  several  con- 
gregations, which  they  transmit  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing. The  quarterly  meeting  hears  appeals, — receives 
the  reports  in  answer  to  these  queries, — and  prepares, 
in  its  turn,  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  report  for 
the  great  annualmeeting  in  London.  This  assembly,  again, 
hears  appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  receives 
their  reports ;  and,  finally,  draws  up  a  public  or  pastoral 
letter  to  the  whole  society,  in  which  it  communicates 
the  most  interesting  particulars,  as  to  its  general  state 
and  condition,  that  have  been  collected  from  the  reports 
laid  before  it, — makes  such  suitable  admonitions  and 
exhortations  for  their  moral  and  civil  conduct,  as  the 
complexion  of  the  times,  or  the  nature  of  these  reports 
have  suggested, — and  recommends  to  their  considera- 
tion any  project  or  proposition  that  may  have  been  laid 
before  it,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  The  slave-trade  has,  of  late  years,  generally 
formed  one  of  the  topics  of  this  general  epistle,  which  is 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  society.  In  all 
their  meetings,  the  male  and  female  deputies  assemble, 
and  transact  their  business,  in  separate  apartments; 
meeting  together  only  for  worship,  or  for  making  up 
their  general  reports.  The  wants  of  the  poor  are 
provided  for  by  the  monthly  meetings,  who  appoint  cer- 
tain overseers  to  visit  and  relieve  them:  The  greater 
part  of  these  overseers  are  women ;  and  whatever  they 
find  wanting  in  the  course  of  their  visits,  money,  clothes, 
or  medicines,  they  order,  and  their  accounts  are  settled 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  monthly  meeting.  Where  it 
happens  that  there  are  more  poor  in  any  one  district 
than  can  easily  be  relieved  by  the  more  opulent  brethren 
within  it,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  quarterly 
meeting  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  children  of  the 
poor  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  trades; — 
the  females  are  generally  destined  for  service,  and  placed 
in  Quaker  families. 
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"  Such,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  a  very  natural  exultation  on  the 
good  management  of  his  favourites,  "  such  is  the  organisation  of  the 
discipline  or  government  of  the  Quakers.  Nor  may  it  improperly  be 
called  a  Government, when  we  consider,  that,  besides  all  matters  relating 
to  the  church,  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  actions  of  Quakers  to  Quakers, 
and  of  these  to  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  of  these,  again,  to  the  state ; 
in  fact,  of  all  actions  of  Quakers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  the  society, 
as  soon  as  they  are  known.  It  gives  out  its  prohibitions.  It  marks  its 
crimes.  It  imposes  offices  on  its  subjects.  It  calls  them  to  disciplinary 
duties.  This  government,  however,  notwithstanding  its  power,  has,  as 
I  observed  before,  no  president  or  head,  either  permanent  or  temporary. 
There  is  no  first  man  through  the  whole  society.  Neither  has  it  any 
badge  of  office  —  or  mace,  or  constable's  staff,  or  sword.  It  may  be 
observed,  also,  that  it  has  no  office  of  emolument  by  which  its  hands 
CAn  be  strengthened — neither  minister,  elder,  clerk,  overseer,  or  deputy, 
being  paid  :  and  yet  its  administration  is  firmly  conducted,  and  its  laws 
are  better  obeyed  than  laws  by  persons  under  any  other  denomination 
or  government.*'     L  246,  247. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  discuss  with  these  good 
people,  but  their  religion:  and  with  this  we  will  not 
meddle.  It  is  quite  plain  to  us,  that  their  founder 
George  Fox  was  exceedingly  insane ;  and  though  we  by 
no  means  suspect  many  of  his  present  followers  of  the 
same  malady,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  most  of  their 
peculiar  doctrines  are  too  high-flown  for  our  humble  ap- 
prehension. They  hold  that  God  has  at  all  times  commu- 
nicated a  certain  portion  of  the  Spirit j  or  wardy  or  lights 
to  mankind ;  but  has  given  very  different  portions  of  it 
to  different  individuals :  that,  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
ward illumination,  not  only  the  antient  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  but  many  of  the  old  heathen  philosophers,  were 
very  good  Christians :  that  no  kind  of  worship  or  preach- 
ing can  be  acceptable  or  profitable,  unless  it  flow  from  the 
immediate  inspiration  and  movement  of  this  inward 
spirit ;  and  that  all  ordination,  or  appointment  of  priests, 
is  therefore  impious  and  unavailing.  They  are  much 
attached  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  are  supposed  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  as  they  certainly  reject  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  all 
other  rites,  ordinances,  and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised 
in  any  other  Christian  church.  These  tenets  they  justify 
by  various  citations  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
older   fathers;   as  any  one  may  see  in   the  works   of 
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Barclay  and  Penn,  with  rather  more  satisfaction  than  in 
this  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  We  enter  not  at  present  into 
these  disputations. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Quakers 
to  be  a  tolerably  honest,  painstaking,  and  inoffensive  set 
of  Christians.  Very  stupid,  dull,  and  obstinate,  we  pre- 
sume, in  conversation ;  and  tolerably  lumpish  and  fatigu- 
ing in  domestic  society :  active  and  methodical  in  their 
business,  and  narrow  minded  and  ill  informed  as  to  most 
other  particulars :  beneficent  from  habit  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  society ;  but  cold  in  their  affections,  and  in- 
wardly chilled  into  a  sort  of  Chinese  apathy,  by  the 
restraints  to  which  they  are  continually  subjected ;  childish 
and  absurd  in  their  religious  scruples  and  peculiar  usages, 
and  singularly  unlearned  as  a  sect  of  theologians ;  but  ex- 
emplary, above  all  other  sects,  for  the  decency  of  their 
lives,  for  their  charitable  indulgence  to  all  other  persua- 
sions, for  their  care  of  their  poor,  and  for  the  liberal  par- 
ticipation they  have  afforded  to  their  women  in  all  the 
duties  and  honours  of  the  society. 

We  would  not  willingly  insinuate  any  thing  against  the 
general  sincerity  of  those  who  remain  in  communion 
with  this  body ;  but  Mr.  Clarkson  has  himself  noticed, 
that  when  they  become  opulent,  they  are  very  apt  to 
fall  off  from  it ;  and  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  seen  either  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  fortune,  or  a 
Quaker  day-labourer.  The  truth  is,  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade ;  and  as 
they  all  deal  and  correspond  with  each  other,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  advantages  they  must  have  as  traders,  from 
belonging  to  so  great  a  corporation.  A  few  follow  the 
medical  profession ;  and  a  still  smaller  number  that  of 
conveyancing ;  but  they  rely,  in  both,  almost  exclusively 
on  the  support  of  their  brethren  of  the  society.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  not  given  us 
any  sort  of  estimate  or  calculation  of  their  present  num- 
bers in  England;  though,  from  the  nature  of  their 
government,  it  must  be  known  to  most  of  their  leading 
members.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  it  seems,  that  they 
are  gradually  diminishing. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Pritate  and  Public  Life  of  JFUIiam  Penn.  By 
Thomas  Clarksox,  M.  A.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  1020.  London : 
1813. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  into  any  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  books, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  an  excellent  man  —  and  a 
very  bad  writer.  Many  of  the  defects  of  his  composi- 
tion, indeed,  seem  to  be  directly  referrible  to  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  disposition.  An  earnestness  for  truth  and 
virtue,  that  does  not  allow  him  to  waste  any  thought 
upon  the  ornaments  by  which  they  may  be  recommended 
— and  a  simplicity  of  character  which  is  not  aware 
that  what  is  substantially  respectable  may  be  made  dull 
or  ridiculous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented — 
are  virtues  which  we  suspect  not  to  have  been  very 
favourable  to  his  reputation  as  an  author.  Feeling  in 
himself  not  only  an  entire  toleration  of  honest  tedious- 
ness,  but  a  decided  preference  for  it  upon  all  occasions 
over  mere  elegance  or  ingenuity,  he  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred a  little  too  hastily  to  books  those  principles  of 
judgment  which  are  admirable  when  applied  to  men  ; 
and  to  have  forgotten,  that  though  dulness  may  be  a 
very  venial  fault  in  a  good  man,  it  is  such  a  fault  in  a 
book  as  to  render  its  goodness  of  no  avail  whatsoever. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Clarkson,  moral  qualities  alone 
will  not  make  a  good  writer ;  nor  are  they  even  of  the 
first  importance  on  such  an  occasion :  Ana  accordingly, 
with  all  his  philanthropy,  piety,  and  inflexible  honesty, 
he  has  not  escaped  the  sin  of  tediousness, — and  that  to 
a  degree  that  must  render  him  almost  illegible  to  any 
but  Quakers,  Reviewers,  and  others,  who  make  public 
profession  of  patience  insurmountable.  He  has  no  taste, 
and  no  spark  of  vivacity — not  the  vestige  of  an  ear  for 
harmony — and  a  prolixity  of  which  modem  times  have 
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scarcely  preserved  any  other  example.  He  seems  to 
have  a  sufficiently  sound  and  clear  judgment,  but  no 
great  acuteness  of  understanding ;  and,  though  visibly 
tasking  himself  to  judge  charitably  and  speak  candidly 
of  all  men,  is  evidently  beset  with  such  an  antipathy  to 
all  who  persecute  Quakers,  or  maltreat  Negroes,  as  to 
make  him  very  unwilling  to  report  any  thing  in  their 
favour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  great  industry — 
scrupulous  veracity  —  and  that  serious  and  sober  enthu- 
siasm for  his  subject,  which  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
disarm  ridicule,  and  win  upon  inattention  —  and  is  fre- 
quently able  to  render  vulgarity  impressive,  and  sim- 
plicity sublime.  Moreover,  and  above  all,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  affectation  ;  so  that,  though  we  may  be 
wearied,  we  are  never  disturbed  or  offended  —  and  read 
on,  in  tranquillity,  till  we  find  it  impossible  to  read  any 
more. 

It  will  be  guessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  on  account 
of  its  literary  merits  that  we  are  induced  to  take  notice 
of  the  work  before  us.  William  Penn,  to  whose  honour 
it  is  wholly  devoted,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  personage 
of  no  ordinary  standard  —  and  ought,  before  this  time, 
to  have  met  with  a  biographer  capable  of  doing  him 
justice.  He  is  most  known,  and  most  deserving  of 
being  known,  as  the  settler  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his 
private  character  also  is  interesting,  and  full  of  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguished  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation  at  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  His  theological  and  polemical  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
times ;  —  though  all  that  is  really  edifying  in  this  part 
of  his  history  might  have  been  given  in  about  one  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  space  which  is  allotted  to  it  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  1644,  the  only  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Penn,  the  representative  of  an  antient 
and  honourable  family  in  Buckingham  and  Gloucester- 
shire. He  was  regularly  educated;  and  entered  a 
Gentleman  Commoner  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  very  early  for  his  proficiency 
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both  in  classical  learning  and  athletic  exercises.  When 
he  was  only  about  sixteen,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  estabhshed  faith,  by  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker — and  imme- 
diately discontinued  his  attendance  at  chapel ;  and,  with 
some  other  youths  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  began  to 
hold  prayer  meetings  in  their  private  apartments.  This, 
of  course,  gave  great  scandal  and  oflfence  to  his  academi- 
cal superiors;  and  a  large  fine,  with  suitable  admoni- 
tions, were  imjK)sed  on  the  young  nonconformist.  Just 
at  this  critical  period,  an  order  was  unluckily  received 
from  Court  to  resimie  the  use  of  the  surplice,  which  it 
seems  had  been  discontinued  almost  ever  since  the  period 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  sight  of  this  unfortunate 
vestment,  "  operated,"  as  Mr.  Clarkson  expresses  it,  "  so 
disagreeably  on  William  Penn,  that  he  could  not  bear  it ! 
and,  joining  himself  with  some  other  young  gentlemen, 
he  fell  upon  those  students  who  appeared  in  surplices, 
and  tore  them  every  where  over  their  heads."  This,  we 
conceive,  was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a  Quaker  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  was  but  an  unpromising  beginning  for  the 
future  champion  of  rehgious  liberty.  Its  natural  conse- 
quence, however,  was,  that  he  and  his  associates  were, 
without  further  ceremony,  expelled  from  the  University ; 
and  when  he  went  home  to  his  father,  and  attempted  to 
justify  by  argument  the  measures  he  had  adopted,  it  was 
no  less  natural  that  the  good  Admiral  should  give  him  a 
good  box  on  the  ear,  and  turn  him  to  the  door. 

This  course  of  discipline,  however,  not  proving  imme- 
diately eflfectual,  he  was  sent  upon  his  travels,  along 
with  some  other  young  gentlemen,  and  resided  for  two 
years  in  France,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  but  without 
any  change  either  in  those  serious  views  of  religion,  or 
those  austere  notions  of  morality,  by  which  his  youth 
had  been  so  prematurely  distinguished.  On  his  return, 
his  father  again  endeavoured  to  subdue  him  to  a  more 
worldly  frame  of  mind ;  first,  by  setting  him  to  study 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  afterwards,  by  sending  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  court  at  Dubhn,  and  giving  him 
the  charge  of  his  large  possessions  in  that  kingdom. 
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These  expedients  might  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 
success,  had  he  not  accidentally  again  fallen  in  (at  Cork) 
with  his  old  friend  Thomas  Loe,  the  Quaker, — who  set 
before  him  such  a  view  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation, 
that  he  seems  from  that  day  forward  to  have  renounced 
all  secular  occupations,  and  betaken  himself  to  devotion, 
as  the  main  business  of  his  life. 

The  reign  of  Charles  11. ,  however,  was  not  auspicious 
to  dissenters ;  and  in  those  evil  days  of  persecution,  he 
was  speedily  put  in  prison  for  attending  Quaker  meet- 
ings ;  but  was  soon  liberated,  and  again  came  back  to 
his  father's  house,  where  a  long  disputation  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  his  new  creed.  It  broke  up  >vith 
this  moderate  and  very  loyal  proposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Vice- Admiral  —  that  the  young  Quaker  should  con- 
sent to  sit  with  his  hat  off,  in  presence  of  the  King  — 
the  Duke  of  York — and  the  Admiral  himself!  in  return 
for  which  slight  compliance,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  no  longer  molested  for  any  of  his  opinions  or 
practices.  The  heroic  convert,  however,  would  listen  to 
no  terms  of  composition  ;  and,  after  taking  some  days  to 
consider  of  it,  reported,  that  his  conscience  could  not 
comport  with  any  species  of  Hat  worship — and  was  again 
turned  out  of  doors  for  his  pains. 

He  now  took  openly  to  preaching  in  the  Quaker  meet- 
ings ;  and  shortly  after  began  that  course  of  theological 
and  controversial  publications,  in  which  he  persisted  to 
his  dying  day;  and  Avhich  has  had  the  effect  of  over- 
whelming his  memory  with  two  vast  folio  volumes  of 
Puritanical  pamphlets.  His  most  considerable  work 
seems  to  have  been  that  entitled,  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown ; " 
in  which  he  not  pnly  explains  and  vindicates,  at  great 
length,  the  grounds  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  ob- 
servances of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  —  but 
endeavours  to  show,  by  a  very  large  and  entertaining 
induction  of  instances  from  profane  history,  that  the 
same  general  principles  had  been  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  wise  and  good  in  every  generation ;  and 
were  suggested  indeed  to  the  reflecting  mind  by  the 
inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  the  analogy  of  the  whole 
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visible  scheme  of  God's  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  intermixture  of  worldly  learning,  and 
the  larger  and  bolder  scope  of  this  performance,  render 
it  far  more  legible  than  the  pious  exhortations  and  per- 
tinacious polemics  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  his  sub- 
sequent publications.  In  his  love  of  controversy  and  of 
printing,  indeed,  this  worthy  sectary  seems  to  have  been 
the  very  Priestley  of  the  17th  century.  He  not  only 
responded  in  due  form  to  every  work  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect  were  directly  or  indirectly  attacked,  — 
but  whenever  he  heard  a  sermon  that  he  did  not  like,  — 
or  learned  that  any  of  the  Friends  had  been  put  in  the 
stocks;  —  whenever  he  was  prevented  from  preaching, 
—  or  learned  any  edifying  particulars  of  the  death  of  a 
Quaker,  or  of  a  persecutor  of  Quakers,  he  was  instantly 
at  the  press,  with  a  letter,  or  a  narrative,  or  an  admoni- 
tion —  and  never  desisted  from  the  contest  till  he  had 
reduced  the  adversary  to  silence. 

The  members  of  the  established  Church,  indeed, 
were  rarely  so  unwary  as  to  make  any  rejoinder ;  and 
most  of  his  disputes,  accordingly,  were  with  rival 
sectaries;  in  whom  the  spirit  of  prosel3^ism  and 
jealous  »eal  is  always  stronger  than  in  the  members 
of  a  larger  and  more  powerftil  body.  They  were  not 
always  contented  indeed  with  the  regular  and  general 
war  of  the  press,  but  frequently  challenged  each  other 
to  personal  combat,  in  the  form  of  solemn  and  public 
disputations.  William  Penn  had  the  honour  of  being 
repeatedly  appointed  the  champion  of  the  Quakers 
in  these  theological  duels;  and  never  failed,  according 
to  his  partial  biographer,  completely  to  demolish  his 
opponent ;  —  though  it  appears  that  ne  did  not  always 
meet  with  perfectly  fair  play,  and  that  the  chivalrous 
law  of  arms  was  by  no  means  correctly  observed  in 
these  ghostly  encounters.  His  first  set  to^  was  with 
one  Vincent,  the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring  congregation 
of  Presbyterians ;  and  affords  rather  a  ludicrous  example 
of  the  futility  and  indecorum  which  are  apt  to  charac- 
terise all  such  exhibitions.  After  the  debate  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  Vincent  made  a  long  discourse,  in 
which  he  openly  accused  the  Quakers  of  blasphemy ;  and 
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as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  made  off,  and  desired  all  his 
friends  to  follow  him.  Penn  insisted  upon  being  heard 
in  reply :  but  the  Presbyterian  troops  pulled  him  down 
by  the  skirts ;  and  proceeding  to  blow  out  the  candles, 
(for  the  battle  had  already  lasted  till  midnight,)  left  tlie 
indignant  orator  in  utter  darkness !  He  was  not  to  be 
baffled  or  appalled,  however,  by  a  privation  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  accordingly  went  on  to  argue  and  retort 
in  the  dark,  with  such  force  and  effect,  that  it  was 
thought  adviseable  to  send  out  for  his  fugitive  opponent, 
who,  after  some  time,  reappeared  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  begged  that  the  debate  might  be  adjourned 
to  another  day.  But  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on, 
Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  to  renew  the  combat ;  and  Penn, 
after  going  and  defying  him  in  his  own  meeting-house, 
had  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  press ;  and  put  forth  "  The 
Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  for  which  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  solaced  himself, 
during  his  confinement,  by  writing  six  other  pamphlets. 
Soon  after  his  deliverance,  he  was  again  taken  up, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Re- 
corder for  preaching  in  a  Quaker  meeting.  He  after- 
wards published  an  account  of  this  proceeding; — and  it 
is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
pieces  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The  times  to  which 
it  relates,  are  sufficiently  known  to  have  been  times  of 
gross  oppression  and  judicial  abuse; — but  the  brutality 
of  the  Court  upon  this  occasion  seems  to  us  to  exceed 
any  thing  that  is  recorded  elsewhere ;  —  and  the  noble 
firmness  of  the  jury  still  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
for  example  to  happier  days.  The  prisoner  came  into 
court,  according  to  Quaker  costume,  Avith  his  hat  on 
his  head ;  —  but  the  doorkeeper,  Avith  a  due  zeal  for  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  pulled  it  off  as  he  entered.  —  Upon 
this,  however,  the  Lord  Mayor  became  quite  furious, 
and  ordered  the  unfortunate  beaver  to  be  instantly  re- 
placed —  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  fined  the 
poor  culprit  for  appearing  covered  in  his  presence !  — 
William  Penn  now  insisted  upon  knowing  what  law  he 
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was  accused  of  having  broken, — to  which  simple  ques- 
tion the  Recorder  was  reduced  to  answer,  "  that  he  was 
an  impertinent  fellow,  —  and  that  many  had  studied 
thirty  or  forty  years  to  understand  the  law,  which  he 
was  for  having  expounded  in  a  moment ! "  The  learned 
controversialist  however  was  not  to  be  silenced  so  easily ; 
— he  quoted  Lord  Coke  and  Magna  Charta  on  his  an- 
tagonist in  a  moment;  and  chastised  his  insolence  by 
one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  repartees  that 
we  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with.  "  I  teU  you  to  be  si- 
lent," cried  the  Recorder,  in  a  great  passion ; "  if  we  should 
suffer  you  to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow  morning,  you 
will  be  never  the  wiser!  " — "  That,"  replied  the  Quaker, 
with  his  immoveable  tranquillity,  "  that  is,  according  as 
the  answers 2bVQy  —  "  Take  him  away,  take  him  away!" 
exclaimed  the  Mayor  and  the  Recorder  in  a  breath  — 
"  turn  him  into  the  Bale  Dock;"  —  and  into  the  Bale 
Dock,  a  filthy  and  pestilent  dungeon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  accordingly  turned — discoursing  calmly  all 
the  way  on  Magna  Charta  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen ; 
— while  the  courtly  Recorder  delivered  a  very  animated 
charge  to  the  Jury,  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury,  however,  after  a  short  consultation,  brought 
in  a  verdict,  finding  him  merely  "  guilty  of  speaking  in 
Grace-Church  Street."  For  this  cautious  and  most  cor- 
rect deliverance,  they  were  loaded  with  reproaches  by 
the  Court,  and  sent  out  to  amend  their  verdict,  —  but  in 
half  an  hour  they  returned  with  the  same  ingenious  find- 
ing, written  out  at  large,  and  subscribed  with  all  their 
names.  The  Court  now  became  more  fiirious  than  ever, 
and  shut  them  up  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  till  next 
morning ;  when  tney  twice  over  came  back  with  the  same 
verdict; — upon  which  they  were  reviled,  and  threatened 
so  outrageously  bv  the  Recorder,  that  William  Penn  pro- 
tested against  this  plain  intimidation  of  the  persons,  to 
whose  yre^  suffrages  the  law  had  entrusted  his  cause. 
The  answer  of  the  Recorder  was,  "  Stop  his  mouth, 
jailor  —  bring  fetters  and  stake  him  to  the  ground." 
William  Penn  replied  with  the  temper  of  a  Quaker,  and 
the  snirit  of  a  martyr,  "  Do  your  pleasure  —  I  matter 
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not  your  fetters ! "  And  the  Recorder  took  occasion  to 
observe,  "  that,  till  now,  he  had  never  understood  the 
policy  of  the  Spaniards  in  suffering  the  Inquisition 
among  them.  But  now  he  saw  that  it  would  never  be 
well  with  us,  till  we  had  something  like  the  Spanisli 
Inquisition  in  England ! "  After  this  sage  remark,  the 
Jury  were  again  sent  back,  —  and  kept  other  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  food  or  refreshment.  On  the  third 
day,  the  natural  and  glorious  eflFect  of  this  brutality  on 
the  spirits  of  Englishmen  was  at  length  produced.  In- 
stead of  the  special  and  unmeaning  form  of  their  first 
verdict,  they  now,  all  in  one  voice,  declared  the  prisoner 
Not  Guilty.  The  Recorder  again  broke  out  into  abuse 
and  menace ;  and,  after  "  praying  Grod  to  keep  his  life 
out  of  such  hands,"  proceeded,  we  really  do  not  see  on 
what  pretext,  to  fine  every  man  of  them  in  forty  marks, 
and  to  order  them  to  prison  tiU  payment.  WiQiam  Penn 
then  demanded  his  liberty ;  but  was  ordered  into  cus- 
tody till  he  paid  the  fine  imposed  on  him  for  wearing 
his  hat ;  and  was  forthwith  dragged  away  to  his  old 
lodging  in  the  Bale  Dock,  while  in  the  very  act  of  quoting 
the  29  th  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter,  "  N alius  liber 
ho7nOy^^  &c.  As  he  positively  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  legality  of  this  infliction  by  paying  the  fine,  he 
might  have  lain  long  enough  in  this  dungeon ;  but  his 
father,  who  was  now  reconciled  to  him,  sent  the  money 
privately ;  and  he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  dictated  these  pro- 
ceedings was  not  likely  to  cease  from  troubling;  and, 
within  less  than  a  year,  the  poor  Quaker  was  again 
brought  before  the  Magistrate  on  an  accusation  of  illegal 
preaching;  and  was  again  about  to  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  evidence,  when  the  worthy  Justice  ingeniously 
bethought  himself  of  tendering  to  the  prisoner  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which,  as  well  as  every  other  oath,  he  weU 
knew  that  his  principles  would  oblige  him  to  refuse. 
Instead  of  the  oath,  W.  Penn  accordingly  ofifered  to 
give  his  reasons  for  not  swearing ;  but  the  Magistrate 
refused  to  hear  him :  and  an  altercation  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in 
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spite  of  his  sanctified  exterior,  the  young  preacher  was 
as  bad  as  other  folks  in  his  practice,  the  Quaker  forgot, 
for  one  moment,  the  systematic  meekness  and  composure 
of  his  sect,  and  burst  out  into  this  triumphant  appeal  — 

"  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to  all  men,  women,  and  children  upon 
earth,  justly  to  accuse  me  with  having  seen  me  drunk,  heard  me 
swear,  utter  a  curse,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  much  less  that  I 
ever  made  it  my  practice.  I  speak  this  to  God's  glory,  who  has  ever 
preserved  me  from  the  power  of  these  pollutions,  and  who  from  a 
child  begot  an  hatred  in  me  towards  them.  Thy  words  shall  be  thy 
burthen,  and  I  trample  thy  slander  as  dirt  under  my  feet!" — p.  99, 
100. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  confirmed  this 
statement;  and  the  judicial  calumniator  had  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  sentence  this  unreasonable  Puritan  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate;  where  he  amused 
himself,  as  usual,  by  writing  and  publishing  four  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  his  opinions. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however,  to  digest  a 
chronicle  either  of  his  persecutions  or  his  publications. 
In  the  earher  part  of  his  career,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
prison  every  six  months ;  and,  for  a  very  considerable 
period  of  it,  certainly  favoured  the  world  with  at  least 
six  new  pamphlets  every  year.  In  all  these,  as  well  as 
in  his  public  appearances,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
earnestness  and  sobriety  —  a  devotedness  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  is  almost  sublime ;  and  a 
temperance  and  patience  towards  his  opponents,  that  is 
truly  admirable :  while  in  the  whole  of  his  private  life, 
there  is  redundant  testimony,  even  from  the  mouths  of 
his  enemies,  that  his  conduct  was  pure  and  philanthropic 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  distinguished  at  the 
same  time  for  singular  prudence  and  judgment  in  all 
ordinary  aflFairs.  His  virtues  and  his  sufiferings  appear 
at  last  to  have  overcome  his  father's  objections  to  his 
peculiar  tenets ;  and  a  thorough  and  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  previous  to  their  final  separation.  On  his 
death-bed,  indeed,  the  admiral  is  said  to  have  approved 
warmly  of  every  part  of  his  son's  conduct ;  and  to  have 
predicted,  that  "  if  he  and  his  friends  kept  to  their  plain 
way  of  preaching  and  of  living,  they  would  speedily 
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make  an  end  of  the  priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world/'  — 
By  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  estate, 
then  yielding  upwards  of  1500/.  a  year;  but  made  no 
change  either  in  his  professions  or  way  of  life.  He  was 
at  the  press  and  in  Newgate,  after  this  event,  exactly  as 
before :  and  defied  and  reviled  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
just  as  vehemently,  when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  par- 
take of  it,  as  in  the  days  of  his  poverty.  Within  a  short 
time  after  his  succession,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany  in  company  with  George  Fox ;  where 
it  is  said  that  they  converted  many  of  all  ranks,  including 
young  ladies  of  quality  and  old  professors  of  divinity. 
They  were  ill  used,  however,  by  a  surly  Graf  or  two, 
who  sent  them  out  of  their  dominions  under  a  corporal's 
guard ;  an  attention  which  they  repaid,  by  long  letters 
of  expostulation  and  advice,  which  the  worthy  Grafs 
were  probably  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing  to  read. 
In  the  midst  of  these  labours  and  trials,  he  found 
time  to  marry  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  settled  himself  in  a  comfortable  and  orderly 
house  in  the  country  —  but,  at  the  same  time,  remitted 
nothing  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  embarked.  When  the  penal  statutes 
against  Popish  recusants  were  about  to  be  passed,  in 
1678,  by  the  tenor  of  which,  certain  grievous  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  upon  all  who  did  not  frequent  the 
established  church,  or  purge  themselves  upon  oatli^  from 
popery,  William  Penn  was  allowed  to  be  heard  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  support  of  the 
Quakers'  application  for  some  exemption  from  the  unin- 
tended severity  of  these  edicts; — and  what  has  been 
preserved  of  his  speech,  upon  that  occasion,  certainly  is 
not  the  least  respectiible  of  his  performances.  It  re- 
quired no  ordinary  magnanimity  for  any  one,  in  the 
very  height  of  the  frenzy  of  the  Popish  plot,  boldly  to 
tell  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  Catholics  themselves,  on  ac- 
count of  a  conscientious  dissent."  This,  however,  Wil- 
liam Penn  did,  with  the  firmness  of  a  true  philosopher ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  of  the  meekness 
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and  humility  of  a  Quaker,  that  he  was  heard  without 
offence  or  interruption :  —  and  having  thus  put  in  his 
protest  against  the  general  principle  of  intolerance,  he 
proceeded  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  his  bre- 
thren, with  admirable  force  and  temper  as  follows :  — 

"  I  was  bred  a  Protestant,  and  that  strictly  too.  I  lost  nothing  by 
time  or  study.  For  years,  reading,  travel,  and  observation,  made  the 
religion  of  my  education  the  religion  of  my  judgment.  My  alteration 
hath  brought  none  to  that  belief ;  and  though  the  posture  I  am  in  may 
seem  odd  or  strange  to  you,  yet  I  am  conscientious  ;  and,  till  you  know 
me  better,  I  hope  your  charity  will  call  it  rather  my  unhappiness  than 
my  crime.  I  do  tell  you  again,  and  here  solemnly  declare,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Almighty  Grod,  and  before  you  all,  that  the  profession  I 
now  make,  and  the  Society  I  now  adhere  to,  have  been  so  far  from 
altering  that  Protestant  judgment  I  had,  that  I  am  not  conscious  to 
myself  of  having  receded  from  an  iota  of  any  one  principle  main- 
tained by  those  first  Protestants  and  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  our 
own  martyrs  at  home,  against  the  see  of  Rome  :  And  therefore  it  is,  we 
think  it  liard,  that  though  we  deny  in  conmion  with  you  those  doc- 
trines of  Rome  so  zealously  protested  against,  (from  whence  the  name 
Protestants,)  yet  that  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer,  and  that 
with  extreme  severity,  by  laws  made  only  against  the  maintainers  of 
those  doctrines  which  we  do  so  deny.  We  choose  no  suffering ;  for 
God  knows  what  we  have  already  suffered,  and  how  many  sufficient 
and  trading  families  are  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  it.  We  think 
ourselves  an  useful  people.  We  are  sure  we  are  a  peaceable  people  : 
yet,  if  we  must  still  suffer,  let  us  not  suffer  as  Popish  Recusants,  but 
as  JProtestant  Dissenters." — p.  220,  221. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  him  closely  leagued 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Algernon  Sydney,  and  busily 
employed  in  canvassing  for  him  in  the  burgh  of  Guild- 
ford. But  the  most  important  of  his  occupations  at  this 
time  were  those  which  connected  him  with  that  region 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest  and 
most  memorable  exertions.  An  accidental  circumstance 
had  a  few  years  before  engaged  him  in  some  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  that  district  in  North  America, 
since  called  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  great 
part  of  this  territory  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  recently  sold  a 
large  part  of  it  to  a  Quaker  of  the  name  of  Billynge ; 
and  this  person  having  fallen  into  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, prevailed  upon  William  Penn  to  accept  of  a  con- 
veyance of  this  property,  and  to  undertake  the  manage- 
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ment  of  it,  as  trustee  for  his  creditors.  The  conscientious 
trustee  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  with 
his  habitual  scrupulousness  and  activity; — and  naving 
speedily  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
capabilities  of  the  great  province  in  question,  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  opportunity  it  afforded,  both  for 
a  beneficent  arrangement  of  the  interests  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  for  providing  a  pleasant  and  desirable  retreat 
for  such  of  his  own  communion  as  might  be  willing  to 
leave  their  native  land  in  pursuit  of  religious  liberty. 
The  original  charter  had  vested  the  proprietor,  under 
certain  limitations,  with  the  power  of  legislation ;  and 
one  of  the  first  works  of  William  Penn  was  to  draw  up  a 
sort  of  constitution  for  the  land  vested  in  Billynge  — 
the  cardinal  foundation  of  which  was,  that  no  man  should 
be  troubled,  molested,  or  subjected  to  any  disability,  on 
account  of  his  religion.  He  then  superintended  the  em- 
barkation of  two  or  three  ship-loads  of  Quakers,  who  set 
ofi*  for  this  land  of  promise ;  —  and  continued,  from  time 
to  time,  both  to  hear  so  much  of  their  prosperity,  and  to 
feel  how  much  a  larger  proprietor  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  promote  and  extend  it,  that  he  at  length  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  acquiring  for  himself  a  much  larger 
district,  and  founding  a  settlement  upon  a  still  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  plan.  The  means  of  doing 
this  were  providentially  placed  in  his  hands,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father  having  a  claim  upon  the  disso- 
lute and  needy  government  of  the  day,  for  no  less  than 
16,000/., — in  lieu  of  which  W.  Penn  proposed  that  the 
district,  since  called  Pennsylvania,  should  be  made  over 
to  him,  with  such  ample  powers  of  administration,  as 
made  him  little  less  than  absolute  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try. The  right  of  legislation  was  left  entirely  to  him, 
and  such  councils  as  he  might  appoint ;  with  no  other 
limitation,  than  that  his  laws  should  be  liable  to  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  within  six 
months  after  they  were  reported  to  it.  This  memorable 
charter  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.  He 
originally  intended,  that  the  country  should  have  been 
called  isfew  AVales ;  but  the  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
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being  a  Welshman,  thought,  it  seems,  that  this  was  using 
too  much  liberty  with  the  antient  principality,  and  ob- 
jected to  it!  He  then  suggested  Sylvania ;  but  the  king 
himself  insisted  upon  adding  Penn  to  it, — and  after 
some  struggles  of  modesty,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
submit  to  his  gracious  desires. 

He  now  proceeded  to  encourage  settlers  of  all  sorts,  — 
but  especially  such  sectaries  as  were  impatient  of  the 
restraints  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
in  England ;  and  published  certain  conditions  and  regu- 
lations, "the  first  fundamental  of  which,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  was,  "  That  every  person  should  enjoy  the  free  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  exercise  of  worship  towards 
God,  in  such  a  way  as  he  shall  in  his  conscience  beUeve 
is  most  acceptable;  and  should  be  protected  in  this 
hberty  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate."  With 
regard  to  the  native  inhabitants,  he  positively  enacted, 
that  "whoever  should  hurt,  wrong,  or  oflfend  any  Indian, 
should  incur  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  offended  in 
like  manner  against  his  fellow  planter ; "  and  that  the 
planters  should  not  be  their  own  judges  in  case  of  any 
difference  with  the  Indians,  but  that  all  such  differences 
should  be  settled  by  twelve  referees,  six  Indians  and  six 
planters;  under  the  direction,  if  need  were,  of  the 
Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  Chief,  or  King  of  the 
Indians  concerned.  Under  these  wise  and  merciful  re- 
gulations, three  ships  full  of  passengers  sailed  for  the 
new  province  in  the  end  of  1681.  In  one  of  these  was 
Colonel  Markham,  a  relation  of  Penn's,  and  intended 
to  act  as  his  secretary  when  he  should  himself  arrive. 
He  was  the  chief  of  several  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Indians  with  regard  to  the 
cession  or  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  the  terms  of  a 
perpetual  peace, — and  was  the  bearer  of  the  following 
letter  to  them  from  the  Governor,  a  part  of  which  we 
think  worthy  of  being  transcribed,  for  the  singular 
plainness,  and  engaging  honesty,  of  its  manner. 

"  Now,  I  would  have  you  well  observe,  that  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  unkindness  and  injustice  which  have  been  too  much  exercised 
toward  you  by  the  people  of  these  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  sought 
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themselves  to  make  great  advantages  by  you,  rather  than  to  be  ex- 
amples of  goodness  and  patience  unto  you.  This  I  hear  hath  been  a 
matter  of  trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great  grudging  and  animosities, 
sometimes  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man  ;  as  is 
well  known  in  my  own  country.  I  have  great  love  and  regard  toward 
you,  and  desire  to  win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind, 
just,  and  peaceable  life ;  and  the  people  I  send  are  of  the  same  mind, 
and  shaU  in  all  things  behave  themselves  accordingly ;  and  if  in  any 
thing  any  shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have  a  full  and 
speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same,  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on 
both  sides,  that  by  no  means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being 
offended  against  them. 

"  I  shall  shortly  come  to  see  you  myself,  at  which  time  we  may 
more  largely  and  freely  confer  and  discourse  of  these  matters.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  sent  my  Conunissioners  to  treat  with  you,  about 
land,  and  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let  me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to 
them  and  to  the  people,  and  receive  the  presents  and  tokens,  which 
I  have  sent  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good  will  to  you,  and  of  my 
resolution  to  live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly  with  you. 

"  I  am,  your  loving  Friend, 

"William  Penn." 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  he  prepared  to  fol- 
low these  first  colonists ;  and  accordingly  embarked,  with 
about  an  hundred  other  Quakers,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1682.  Before  separating  himself,  however,  from 
his  family  on  this  long  pdgrimage,  he  addressed  a  long 
letter  of  love  and  admonition  to  his  wife  and  children, 
from  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  pretty  large  ex- 
tract for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  our  read- 
ers. There  is  something,  we  think,  veiy  touching  and 
venerable  in  the  aflfectionateness  of  its  whole  strain,  and 
the  patriarchal  simplicity  in  which  it  is  conceived ;  while 
the  language  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
specimens  of  that  soft  and  mellow  English,  which,  with 
all  its  redundancy  and  cumbrous  volume,  has,  to  our 
ears,  a  far  richer  and  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  the 
epigrams  and  apothegms  of  modem  times.  The  letter 
begins  in  this  manner  — 

"  My  dear  Wife  and  Children, 
"  My  love,  which  neither  sea,  nor  land,  nor  death  itself,  can  ex- 
tinguish or  lessen  toward  you,  most  endearedly  visits  you  with  eternal 
embraces,  and  will  abide  with  you  for  ever :  and  may  the  God  of  my 
life  watch  over  you,  and  bless  you,  and  do  you  good  in  this  world  and 
for  ever! — Some  things  are  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your 
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respectiye  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  husband,  and  to  the  rest  a  father, 
if  I  should  never  see  you  more  in  this  world, 

"  My  dear  wife  !  remember  thou  wast  the  love  of  my  youth,  and 
much  the  joy  of  my  life  ;  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  most  worthy  of 
all  my  earthly  comforts  :  and  the  reason  of  that  love  was  more  thy 
inward  than  thy  outward  excellencies,  wliich  yet  were  many.  Grod 
knows,  and  thou  knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was  a  match  of  Providence's 
making  ;  and  Grod's  image  in  us  both  was  the  first  thing,  and  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  ornament  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leave  thee, 
and  that  without  knowing  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  more  in  this 
world,  take  my  counsel  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  in 
my  stead  while  thou  I i vest." 

Then,  after  some  counsel  about  godliness  and  eco- 
nomy, he  proceeds  — 

"  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care  my  dear 
children ;  abundantly  beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord's  blessings,  and  the 
sweet  pledges  of  our  mutual  and  endeared  affection.  Above  all  things 
endeavour  to  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of  ^'irtue,  and  that  holy  plain 
way  of  it  which  we  have  lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no  part  of  it  get 
into  my  family.  I  had  rather  they  were  homely  than  finely  bred  as 
to  outward  behaviour ;  yet  I  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and 
cheerfulness  tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  leads 
into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and  women  to  be  mild  and 
courteous  in  their  behaviour;  an  accomplishment  worthy  indeed  of 
praise. 

"  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  love  one  of  another :  tell  them  it  is  the 
charge  I  left  behind  me  ;  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  and 
blessing  of  God  upon  them.  Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  long ; 
and  allow  them  to  send  and  give  each  other  small  things,  to  endear  one 
another  with.  Once  more  I  say,  tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  they 
should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another.  For  their  learning 
be  liberal.  Spare  no  cost ;  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is 
saved  :  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth 
and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind ;  but 
ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  is  good  for  the  body  and  the  mind  too. 
Rather  keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the  house  to  teach  them,  than  send 
them  to  schools  ;  too  many  evil  impressions  being  commonly  received 
there.  Be  siire  to  observe  their  genius,  and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learn- 
ing ;  let  them  not  dwell  too  long  on  one  thing  ;  but  let  their  change 
be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diversions  have  some  little  bodily  labour  in 
them.  When  grown  big,  have  most  care  for  them ;  for  then  there  are 
more  snares,  both  within  and  without.  When  marriageable,  see  that 
they  have  worthy  persons  in  their  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good  fame  for 
piety  and  understanding.  I  desire  no  wealth,  but  sufficiency  ;  and  be 
sure  their  love  be  dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may  be  happy  for 
them.  I  choose  not  they  should  be  married  to  earthly,  covetous  kin- 
dred :  and  of  cities  and  towns  of  concourse,  beware  :  the  world  is  apt 
to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there  :  a  country 
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life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  children.  I  prefer  a  decent  mansion 
of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  before  ten  thousand  pounds  in  London, 
or  such  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade." 

He  next  addresses  himself  to  his  children. 

"  Be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a  woman  whose  virtue  and  good 
name  is  an  honour  to  you ;  for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in  her 
time  for  her  integrity,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  understanding  ; 
qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her  worldly  condition  and  quality. 
Therefore  honour  and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  your  mother,  and 
your  father's  love  and  delight ;  nay,  love  her  too,  for  she  loved  your 
father  with  a  deep  and  upright  love,  choosing  him  before  all  her  many 
suitors  :  and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  noble  spirit, 
yet  she  descended  to  the  utmost  tenderness  and  care  for  you,  perform- 
ing the  painfullest  acts  of  service  to  you  in  your  infancy,  as  a  mother 
and  a  nurse  too.  I  charge  you,  before  the  Lord,  honour  and  obey, 
love  and  cherish  your  dear  mother." 

After  a  great  number  of  other  affectionate  counsels, 
he  turns  particularly  to  his  elder  boys. 

"  And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his 
holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly,  difigent,  and  tender ;  fearing  God, 
loving  the  people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
partial course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above 
you.  Live  therefore  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  people 
live,  and  then  shall  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you  :  therefore  do  your 
duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your 
own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers  ;  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or 
revenge  ;  use  no  tricks  ;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover  injustice  ; 
but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above 
the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant 
you." 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of  instructions 
from  a  sovereign  to  his  heir-apparent,  that  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  injunctions  of  this  honest  Sectary. 
He  concludes  as  follows :  — ^ 

"  Finally,  my  children,  love  one  another  with  a  true  endeared  love, 
and  your  dear  relations  on  both  sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender 
affection  in  your  children  to  each  other,  often  marrying  within  them- 
selves, so  as  it  be  without  the  bounds  forbidden  in  God's  law,  that  so 
they  may  not,  like  the  forgetting  unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kindred, 
and  as  cold  as  strangers ;  but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural  and  Christian 
stock,  you  and  yours  after  you,  may  live  in  the  pure  and  fervent  love 
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of  Grod  towards  one  another,  as  becoming  brethren  in  the  spiritual 
and  natural  relation. 

"  So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly  beloved  wife  and  children  ! 
"  Yours,  as  Grod  pleaseth,  in  that  which  no  waters  can  quench,  no 
time  forget,  nor  distance  wear  away,  but  remains  for  ever, 

"  William  Penn." 
"  Worminghursty  fourth  of 
sixth  month,  1682." 

Immediately  after  writing  this  letter,  he  embarked, 
and  arrived  safely  in  the  Delaware  with  all  his  com- 
panions. The  country  assigned  to  him  by  the  royal 
charter  was  yet  full  of  its  original  inhabitants;  and  the 
principles  of  William  Penn  did  not  allow  him  to  look 
upon  that  gift  as  a  warrant  to  dispossess  the  first  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  He  had  accordingly  appointed  his 
commissioners,  the  preceding  year,  to  treat  with  them 
for  the  fair  purchase  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  for 
their  joint  possession  of  the  remainder ;  and  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  being  now  nearly  agreed  upon,  he  pro- 
ceeded, very  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  conclude  the  trans- 
action, and  solemnly  to  pledge  his  faith,  and  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  treaty,  in  sight  both  of  the  Indians  and 
Planters.  For  this  purpose  a  grand  convocation  of  the 
tribes  had  been  appointed  near  the  spot  where  Philadel- 
phia now  stands;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the 
presiding  Sachems  should  meet  and  exchange  faith, 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  prodigious  elm-tree 
that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, accordingly,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
Indians  assembled  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  were 
seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and  brandished  arms,  mov- 
ing, in  vast  swarms,  in  the  depth  of  the  woods  which 
then  overshadowed  the  whole  of  that  now  cultivated 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  WiUiam  Penn,  with  a  mo- 
derate attendance  of  Friends,  advanced  to  meet  them. 
He  came  of  course  unarmed — in  his  usual  plain  dress — 
without  banners,  or  mace,  or  guards,  or  carriages ;  and 
only  distinguished  from  his  companions  by  wearing  a 
blue  sash  of  silk  network  (which  it  seems  is  stiU  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Kett  of  Seething-hall,  near  Norwich),  and 
by  having  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  which  was 
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engrossed  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  purchase 
and  amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew  near  the  spot  where 
the  Sachems  were  assembled,  the  whole  multitude  of 
Indians  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  groups,  each  under  his  own 
chieftain ;  and  the  presiding  chief  intimated  to  William 
Penn,  that  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Clarkson  regrets,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the  sentiment, 
that  there  is  no  written,  contemporary  account  of  the 
particulars  attending  this  interesting  and  truly  novel 
transaction.  He  assures  us,  however,  that  they  are  still 
in  a  great  measure  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  and  that 
both  what  we  have  just  stated,  and  what  follows,  may 
be  relied  on  as  perfectly  accurate.  The  sequel  we  give 
in  his  own  words. 

"  Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began.  The  Great  Spirit,  he 
said  who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth, 
and  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them, 
and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It  was  not  their 
custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow-creatures,  for  which 
reason  they  had  come  unarmed.  Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury, 
and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.  They  were  then 
met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no 
advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  was  to  be  openness, 
brotherhood,  and  love.  After  these  and  other  words,  he  unrolled  the 
parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  interpreter  conveyed  to  them, 
article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  the  Purchase,  and  the  Words  of 
the  Compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  Union.  Among  other  things, 
they  were  not  to  be  molested  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  even  in  the 
territory  they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  common  to  them  and  the 
English.  TTiey  were  to  have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  therein 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  providing  sustenance 
for  their  families,  which  the  English  had.  If  any  disputes  should  arise 
between  the  two,  they  should  be  settled  by  twelve  persons,  half  of 
whom  should  be  English,  and  half  Indians.  He  then  paid  them  for 
the  land ;  and  made  them  many  presents  besides,  from  the  merchandize 
which  had  been  spread  before  them.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the 
roll  of  parclmient  on  the  ground,  observing  again,  that  the  ground 
should  be  common  to  both  people.  He  then  added,  that  he  would  not 
do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is,  call  them  Children  or  Brothers 
only ;  for  often  parents  were  apt  to  chastise  their  children  too  severely, 
and  Brothers  sometimes  would  differ :  neither  would  he  compare  the 
Friendship  between  him  and  them  to  a  Chain,  for  the  rain  might  some- 
times rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall  and  break  it ;  but  he  should  consider 
them  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as 
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if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  He  then  took 
up  the  parchment,  and  presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore  the  horn 
in  his  chaplet,  and  desired  him  and  the  other  Sachems  to  preserve  it 
carefully  for  three  generations ;  that  their  children  might  know  what 
had  passed  between  them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  himself  with  them 
to  repeat  it."  — p.  341 — 343. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made  long  and  stately  ha- 
rangues—  of  which,  however,  no  more  seems  to  have 
been  remembered,  but  that  "  they  pledged  themselves  to 
live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure:"  And  thus  ended 
this  famous  treaty ;  —  of  which  Voltaire  has  remarked, 
with  so  much  truth  and  severity,  "  that  it  was  the  only 
one  ever  concluded  between  savages  and  Christians  that 
was  not  ratified  by  an  oath  —  and  the  only  one  that 
never  was  broken ! " 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation 
was  entered  into,  and  the  corresponding  settlement  con- 
ducted, that  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years — 
and  so  long  indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  tne  chief 
power  in  the  government,  the  peace  and  amity  which 
had  been  thus  solenmly  promised  and  concluded,  never 
was  violated ; — and  a  large  and  most  striking,  though 
solitary  example  afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they 
who  are  really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their  own  views, 
may  live  in  harmony  even  with  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless.     We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  Quakers 
in  the  world — because  we  fear  it  would  be  insupportably 
dull;  —  but  when  we  consider  what  tremendous  evils 
daily  arise  from  the  petulance  and  profligacy,  and  am- 
bition and  irritability,  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  most  efficacious 
of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those  ruling  personages  out 
of  that  plain,  pacific,  and  sober-minded  sect. 

AVilliam  Penn  now  held  an  assembly,  in  which  fifty- 
nine  important  laws  were  passed  in  the  course  of  three 
days.  The  most  remarkable  were  those  which  limited 
the  number  of  capital  crimes  to  two  —  murder  and  high 
treason — and  which  provided  for  the  reformation,  as  well 
as  the  punishment  of  offenders,  by  making  the  prisons 
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places  of  compulsive  industry,  sobriety,  and  instruction. 
It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  children,  of  whatever 
rank,  should  be  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade.  The  fees 
of  law  proceedings  were  fixed,  and  inscribed  on  public 
tables ; — and  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  levied  for  offences 
also  limited  by  legislative  authority.  Many  admirable 
regulations  were  added,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, and  mutual  usefulness  and  esteem.  There  is 
something  very  agreeable  in  the  contentment,  and  sober 
and  well-earned  self-complacency,  which  breathe  in  the 
following  letter  of  this  great  colonist  —  written  during 
his  first  rest  from  those  great  labours. 

"  I  am  now  casting  the  country  into  townships  for  large  lots  of 
land.  I  have  held  an  Assembly,  in  which  many  good  laws  are  passed. 
We  could  not  stay  safely  till  the  spring  for  a  Government.  I  have 
annexed  the  Territories  lately  obtained  to  the  Province,  and  passed  a 
general  naturalization  for  strangers;  which  hath  much  pleased  the 

people. As  to  outward  things,  we  are  satisfied ;  the  land  good,  the 

air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plentiful,  and  provision  good  and  easy 
to  come  at ;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  fish :  in  fine, 
here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would  be  well  contented 
with  ;  and  service  enough  for  God,  for  the  fields  are  here  white  for 
harvest.  O,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these  parts,  freed  from  the 
anxious  and  troublesome  solicitations,  hurries,  and  perplexities  of 
woful  Europe !  "  —  p.  350,  351. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  however,  to  pursue 
any  farther  the  details  of  this  edifying  biography. 
W.  Penn  returned  to  England  after  a  residence  of  about 
two  years  in  his  colony — got  into  great  favour  with 
James  II — and  was  bitterly  calumniated  as  a  Jesuit,  both 
by  churchmen  and  sectaries  —  went  on  doing  good  and 
preaching  Quakerism  —  was  sorely  persecuted  and  in- 
sulted, and  deprived  of  his  Government,  but  finally 
acquitted,  and  honourably  restored,  under  Kinff  William 
— lost  his  wife  and  son — travelled  and  married  again — 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1699  for  two  years  longer 
—  came  finally  home  to  England  —  continued  to  preach 
and  publish  as  copiously  as  ever  —  was  reduced  to  a 

state  of  kindly  dotage  by  three  strokes  of  apoplexy 

and  died  at  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  the  year 
1718. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  kind  affections,  sin- 
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gular  activity  and  perseverance,  and  great  practical 
wisdom.  Yet  we  can  well  believe  with  Bumet,  that  he 
was  "  a  little  puflFed  up  with  vanity ;"  and  that  "  he  had  a 
tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was  apt  to  tire  the 
patience  of  his  hearers."  He  was  very  neat  in  his  person ; 
and  had  a  great  horror  at  tobacco,  which  occasionally 
endangered  his  popularity  in  his  American  domains. 
He  was  mighty  methodical,  too,  in  ordering  his  house- 
hold ;  and  had  stuck  up  in  his  hall  a  written  directory, 
or  General  Order,  for  the  regulation  of  his  family,  to 
which  he  exacted  the  strictest  conformity.  According 
to  this  rigorous  system  of  discipline,  he  required — 

"  That  in  that  quarter  of  the  year  which  included  part  of  the 
winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  the  members  of  it  were  to  rise  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  in  the  next  at  six,  in  the  next  at  five,  and  in  the  last 
at  six  again.  Nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  breakfast,  twelve  for 
dinner,  seven  for  supper,  and  ten  to  retire  to  bed.  The  whole  family 
were  to  assemble  every  morning  for  worship.  They  were  to  be  called 
together  at  eleven  again,  that  each  might  read  in  turn  some  portion  of 
the  holy  Scripture,  or  of  the  Martyrology,  or  of  Friends'  books ;  and 
finally  they  were  to  meet  again  for  worship  at  six  in  the  evening.  On 
the  days  of  public  meeting,  no  one  was  to  be  absent,  except  on  the  plea 
of  health  or  of  unavoidable  engagement.  The  servants  were  to  be 
called  up  after  supper  to  render  to  t£eir  master  and  mistress  an  account 
of  what  they  had  done  in  the  day,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  the 
next ;  and  were  particularly  exhorted  to  avoid  lewd  discourses  and 
troublesome  noises." 

We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  what  dregs  of  ambition, 
or  what  hankerings  after  worldly  prosperity,  may  have 
mixed  themselves  with  the  pious  and  philanthrophic 
principles  that  were  undoubtedly  his  chief  guides  in 
forming  that  great  settlement  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  profits  by  his  example.  Human  virtue  does  not 
challenge,  nor  admit  of  such  a  scrutiny !  And  it  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  glory  of  William  Penn,  that  he 
stands  upon  record  as  the  most  humane,  the  most  mo- 
derate, and  the  most  pacific  of  all  rulers. 
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(May,  1828.) 

A  Selection  from  the  Public  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Vice-- 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood :  interspersed  with  Memoirs  of  his    yC 
Life.     By   G.  L.  Newnham    Collingwood,   Esq.   F.R.  S. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Ridgvvay.     London:   1828. 

We  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with  so  delightful 
a  book  as  this,  —  or  one  with  which  we  are  so  well 
pleased  with  ourselves  for  being  delighted.  Its  attrac- 
tion consists  almost  entirely  in  its  moral  beauty ;  and  it 
has  the  rare  merit  of  filling  us  with  the  deepest  admira- 
tion for  heroism,  without  suborning  our  judgments  hito 
any  approbation  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses  with  which 
poor  mortal  heroism  is  so  often  accompanied.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  agreeable 
reading  than  the  Memoirs  of  Nelson ;  where  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  often  too  painfully  contrasted,  and  the 
bane  and  the  antidote  exhibited  in  proportions  that  can- 
not but  be  hazardous  for  the  ardent  and  aspiring  spirits 
on  which  they  are  both  most  calculated  to  operate. 

Is  it  a  mere  illusion  of  national  vanity  which  prompts 
us  to  claim  Lord  Collingwood  as  a  character  peculiarly 
English  ?  Certainly  we  must  admit,  that  we  have  few 
Englishmen  left  who  resemble  him ;  and  even  that  our 
prevailing  notions  and  habits  make  it  likely  that  we  shall 
have  still  fewer  hereafter.  Yet  we  do  not  know  where 
such  a  character  could  have  been  formed  but  in  England ; 
—  and  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  it  is  there  only  that  it 
can  be  properly  valued  or  understood.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  loftiest  daring  with  the  most  watchful  hu- 
manity, and  of  the  noblest  ambition  with  the  greatest 
disdain  of  personal  advantages  and  the  most  generous 
sympathy  with  rival  merit,  though  rare  enough  to  draw 
forth  at  all  times  the  loud  applause  of  mankind,  have 
not  been  without  example,  in  any  race  that  boasts  of 
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illustrious  ancestors.  But,  for  the  union  of  those  high 
qualities  with  unpretending  and  almost  homely  simpli- 
city, sweet  temper,  undeviating  rectitude,  and  all  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  domestic  affection  and  humble 
content  —  we  can  look,  we  think,  only  to  England, — or 
to  the  fabulous  legends  of  uncorrupted  and  uninstructed 
Kome.  All  these  graces,  however,  and  more  than  these, 
were  united  in  Lord  Collingwood :  For  he  had  a  culti- 
vated and  even  elegant  mind,  a  taste  for  all  simple 
enjoyments,  and  a  rectitude  of  understanding — which 
seemed  in  him  to  be  but  the  emanation  of  a  still  higher 
rectitude.  Inferior,  perhaps,  to  Nelson,  in  original  ge- 
nius and  energy,  and  in  that  noble  self-confidence  in 
great  emergencies  which  these  qualities  usually  inspire, 
he  was  fuUy  his  equal  in  seamanship  and  the  art  of 
command ;  as  well  as  in  that  devotedness  to  his  country 
and  his  profession,  and  that  utter  fearlessness  and  gal- 
lantry of  soul  which  exults  and  rejoices  in  scenes  of 
tremendous  peril,  which  have  almost  ceased  to  be  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  a  British  sailor.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  think  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that 
he  was  superior  to  that  great  commander  in  general  in- 
formation and  accomplishment,  and  in  those  thoughtful 
habits,  and  that  steadiness  and  propriety  of  personal  de- 
portment, which  are  their  natural  fruit.  His  greatest 
admirers,  however,  can  ask  no  higher  praise  for  him 
than  that  he  stood  on  the  same  lofty  level  with  Nelson, 
as  to  that  generous  and  cordial  appreciation  of  merit  in 
his  brother  officers,  by  which,  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
by  any  of  his  other  qualities,  that  great  man  was  dis- 
tinguished. It  does  one's  heart  good,  indeed,  to  turn, 
from  the  petty  cabals,  the  paltry  jealousies,  the  spiteful 
detractions,  the  irritable  vanities,  which  infest  almost 
every  other  walk  of  public  life,  and  meet  one,  indeed,  at 
every  turn  in  all  scenes  of  competition,  and  among  men 
otherwise  eminent  and  honourable, — to  the  brother-like 
frankness  and  open-hearted  simplicity,  even  of  the  official 
communications  between  Nelson  and  Collingwood;  and 
to  the  father-like  interest  with  which  they  both  con- 
curred in  fostering  the  glory,  and  cheering  on  the  for- 
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tunes  of  their  younger  associates.  In  their  noble  thirst 
for  distinction,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  alloy  of 
selfishness ;  and  scarcely  even  a  feeling  of  rivalry.  If 
the  opportunity  of  doing  a  splendid  thing  has  not  come 
to  them,  it  has  come  to  some  one  who  deserved  it  as 
well,  and  perhaps  needed  it  more.  It  wiU  come  to  them 
another  day — ^and  then  the  heroes  of  this  vnLl  repay  their 
hearty  congratulations.  There  is  something  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful  and  attractive  in  this  spirit  of  magnani- 
mous fairness;  and  if  we  could  only  believe  it  to  be 
general  in  the  navy,  we  sliould  gladly  recant  all  our 
heretical  doubts  as  to  the  superior  virtues  of  men  at  sea, 
join  chorus  to  all  the  slang  songs  of  Dibdin  on  the 
subject,  and  applaud  to  the  echo  all  the  tirades  about 
British  tars  and  wooden  walls,  which  have  so  often 
nauseated  us  at  the  playhouses. 

We  feel  excessively  obliged  to  the  editor  of  this  book ; 
both  for  making  Lord  CoUingwood  known  to  us,  and  for 
the  very  pleasing,  modest,  and  effectual  way  he  has 
taken  to  do  it  in.  It  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  his 
Lordship's  correspondence ;  and  the  few  connecting 
statements  and  explanatory  observations  are  given  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  brevity ;  and  very  much  in 
the  mild,  conciliatory,  and  amiable  tone  of  the  remark- 
able person  to  whom  they  relate.  When  we  say  that 
this  publication  has  made  Lord  CoUingwood  kno^vn  to 
us,  we  do  not  mean  that  we,  or  the  body  of  the  nation, 
were  previously  ignorant  that  he  had  long  served  with 
distinction  in  the  navy,  and  that  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as 
second  in  command  at  Trafalgar,  to  indite  that  eloquent 
and  touching  despatch  which  announced  the  final  ruin 
of  the  hostile  fleets,  and  the  death  of  the  Great  Admiral 
by  whose  might  they  had  been  scattered.  But  till  this 
collection  appeared,  the  character  oftlie  man  was  known, 
we  believe,  only  to  those  who  had  lived  with  him ;  and 
the  public  was  generally  ignorant  both  of  the  detail  of 
his  sei'vices,  and  the  higli  principle  and  exemplary  dili- 
gence which  presided  over  their  performance.  Neither 
was  it  known,  we  are  persuaded,  that  those  virtues  and 
services  actually  cost  him  his  life !  and  that  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  finding,  in  our  large  list  of  admirals,  any  one 
fit  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  station  which  he 
filled  in  his  declining  years,  induced  the  government,  — 
most  ungenerously,  we  must  say,  and  unjustly, — to 
refuse  his  earnest  desire  to  be  relieved  of  it ;  and  to  insist 
on  his  remaining  to  the  last  gasp,  at  a  post  which  he 
would  not  desert  so  long  as  his  country  required  him  to 
maintain  it,  but  at  which,  it  was  apparent  to  hinaself, 
and  all  the  world,  that  he  must  speedily  die.  The  de- 
tails now  before  us  will  teach  the  profession,  we  hope, 
by  what  virtues  and  what  toils  so  great  and  so  pure  a 
fame  can  alone  be  won ;  and  by  rendering  in  this  way 
such  characters  less  rare,  will  also  render  the  distinction 
to  whicli  they  lead  less  fatal  to  its  owners :  While  they 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken  the  government  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  ingratitude  to  those  who  have  done  it 
the  noblest  service,  and  of  the  necessity  of  at  last 
adopting  some  of  the  suggestions  which  those  great  be- 
nefactoi^s  have  so  long  pressed  on  its  attention. 

We  have  not  much  concern  with  the  genealogy  or 
early  history  of  Lord  Colling^vood.  He  was  born  in 
1750,  of  an  lionourable  and  ancient  family  of  Northum- 
J)erhuid,  but  of  slender  patrimony ;  and  went  to  sea, 
under  the  cave  of  his  relative.  Captain,  afterwards  Ad- 
miral Brathwiute,  when  only  eleven  years  old.  He  used, 
liimself,  to  tell,  as  an  instance  of  his  youth  and  simpli- 
city at  this  tune,  "  that  as  he  was  sitting  crying  for  his 
sojmration  from  home,  the  first  lieutenant  observed  him; 
and  pitying  the  tender  years  of  the  poor  child,  spoke  to 
liim  in  tenns  of  much  encouragement  and  kindness  ; 
which,  as  Lord  CoUingwood  said,  so  won  upon  his  heart, 
that,  taking  tliis  officer  to  his  box,  he  offered  him  in 
gratitude  a  large  piece  of  plumcake  which  his  mother 
had  given  him !  "  Almost  from  this  early  period  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  and  frequent  associate  of  the  brave 
Xelson  ;  and  had  his  full  share  of  the  obscure  perils  and 
unknown  labours  which  usually  form  the  noviciate  of 
naval  eminence.  He  was  made  commander  in  1779; 
and  being  sent  to  the  West  Indies  after  the  peace  of 
17^3,  was  only  restored  to  his  family  in  1786.     He 
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married  in  1791 ;  and  was  again  summoned  upon  active 
service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in 
1793  ;  j&x)m  which  period  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1810, 
he  was  continually  in  employment,  and  never  permitted 
to  see  that  happy  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  so 
constantly  in  his  thoughts,  except  for  one  short  interval 
of  a  year,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens.  During  tilmost 
the  whole  of  tliis  period  he  was  actually  afloat;  and 
was  frequently,  for  a  year  together,  and  once  for  the  in- 
credible period  of  twenty- two  months,  without  dropping 
an  anchor.  He  was  in  almost  all  the  great  actions,  and 
had  more  than  his  share  of  the  anxious  blockades,  which 
occurred  in  that  memorable  time ;  and  signalized  him- 
self in  all,  by  that  mixture  of  considerate  vigilance  and 
brilliant  courage,  which  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
his  professional  character.  His  first  great  battle  was 
that  which  ended  in  Lord  Howe's  celebrated  victory  of 
the  1st  of  June,  1794;  and  we  cannot  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  heading  our  extracts  with  a  part  of  the  account 
he  has  given  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Blackett — not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
proud  feelings  which  must  ever  cling  to  the  memory  of 
our  first  triumph  over  triumphant  France,  as  for  the 
sake  of  that  touching  mixture  it  presents,  of  domestic 
affection  and  family  recollections,  with  high  professional 
enthusiasm,  and  the  kindling  spirit  of  war.  In  this 
situation  he  says  :  — 

"We  cruised  for  a  few* days,  like  disappointed  people  looking  for 
what  they  could  not  find,  until  the  morning  of  little  Sarah's  birth-day, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  of  twenty-five 
sail  of  the  line,  was  discovered  to  windward.  We  chased  them,  and 
they  bore  down  within  about  five  miles  of  us.  The  night  was  spent 
in  watching  and  preparation  for  the  succeeding  day  ;  and  many  a 
blessing  did  I  send  forth  to  my  Sarah,  lest  I  should  never  bless  her 
more !  At  dawn,  we  made  our  approach  on  the  enemy,  then  drew  up, 
dressed  our  ranks,  and  it  was  about  eight  when  the  Admiral  made  the 
signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  her  opponent,  and  bring  her  to  close 
action, — and  then  down  we  went  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  animated  the  coldest  heart,  and  struck  terror  into  the 
most  intrepid  enemy.  The  ship  we  were  to  engage  was  two  a-head  of 
the  French  Admiral,  so  that  we  had  to  go  through  his  fire  and  that  of 
two  ships  next  him,  and  received  all  their  broadsides  two  or  throe 
times,  before  we  fired  a  gun.     It  was  then  near  ten  o'clock.     I  ob- 
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served  to  the  Admiral,  that  about  that  time  our  wives  were  going  to 
church,  but  that  I  thought  that  the  peal  we  should  ring  about  the 
Frenchmen's  ears  would  outdo  their  parish  bells  !  Lord  Howe  began 
his  fire  some  time  before  we  did  ;  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  firing 
soon.  We  got  very  near  indeed,  and  then  began  such  a  fire  as  would 
have  done  you  good  to  have  heard !  During  the  whole  action  the  most 
exact  order  was  preserved,  and  no  accident  happened  but  what  was 
inevitable,  and  the  consequence  of  the  enemy's  shot.  In  ten  minuter 
the  Admiral  was  wounded  ;  I  caught  him  in  my  arms  before  he  fell  : 
the  first  lieutenant  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  same  shot,  and  I 
thought  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  left  on  deck  by  myself;  but  the 
lieutenant  got  his  head  dressed,  and  came  up  again.  Soon  after,  they 
called  from  the  forecastle  that  the  Frenchman  was  sinking ;  at  which 
the  men  started  up  and  gave  three  cheers.  I  saw  the  French  ship 
dismasted  and  on  her  broadside,  but  in  an  instant  she  was  clouded 
with  smoke,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  she  sunk  or  not.  All  the 
ships  in  our  neighbourhood  were  dismasted,  and  are  taken,  except  the 
French  Admiral,  who  was  driven  out  of  the  line  by  Lord  Howe,  and 
saved  himself  by  flight." 

In  1796  he  writes  to  the  same  gentleman,  from  before 
Toulon  — 

"  It  is  but  dull  work,  lying  off  the  enemy's  port :  they  cannot  move 
a  ship  without  our  seeing  them,  which  must  be  very  mortifying  to 
them;  but  we  have  the  mortification  also  to  see  their  merchant- 
vessels  going  along  shore,  and  cannot  molest  them.  It  is  not  a  ser- 
vice on  which  we  shall  get  fat;  and  often  do  I  wish  we  had  some  of 
those  bad  potatoes  which  Old  Scott  and  William  used  to  throw  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden,  for  we  feel  the  want  of  vegetables  more  than 
anything ! 

"  The  accounts  I  receive  of  my  dear  girls  give  me  infinite  pleasure. 
How  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  them  again  1  but  Grod  knows  when  the 
blessed  day  will  come  in  which  we  shall  be  again  restored  to  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life  ;  for  here,  so  far  from  any  prospect  of  peace,  the 
plot  seems  to  thicken,  as  if  the  most  serious  part  of  the  war  were  but 
beginning." 

In  1797  he  had  a  great  share  in  the  splendid  victory 
oflF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  writes,  as  usual,  a  simple  and 
animated  account  of  it  to  Mr.  Blackett.  We  omit  the 
warlike  details,  however,  and  give  only  these  character- 
istic sentences :  — 

"  I  wrote  to  Sarah  the  day  after  the  action  with  the  Spaniards,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  gave  her  but  an  imperfect  account  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
difiicult  thing  for  those  engaged  in  such  a  scene  to  give  the  detail  of 
the  whole,  because  all  the  powers  they  have  are  occupied  in  their  own 
part  of  it.  As  to  myself,  I  did  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability, 
as  I  have  ever  done  :  That  is  acknowledged  now ;  and  that  is  the  only 
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real  difference  between  this  and  the  former  action.  One  of  the  gn*at 
pleasures  I  have  received  from  this  glorious  event  is,  that  I  ex^M^ct 
it  will  enable  me  to  provide  handsomely  for  those  who  serve  me  well. 
Give  my  love  to  my  wife,  and  blessing  to  my  children.  What  a  day 
it  will  be  to  me  when  I  meet  them  again !  The  Spaniards  always 
carry  their  patron  saint  to  sea  with  them,  and  I  have  given  St.  Isidro 
a  berth  in  my  cabin  :  It  was  the  least  1  could  do  for  him,  after  he  had 
consigned  his  charge  to  me.  It  is  a  good  picture,  as  you  will  see  when 
he  goes  to  Morpeth."     .... 

By  some  extraordinary  neglect,  Captain  Collingwood 
had  not  received  one  of  the  medals  generally  distributed 
to  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Lord 
Howe's  action ;  and  it  is  to  this  he  alludes  in  one  of  the 
passages  we  have  now  cited.  His  efforts,  however,  on 
this  last  occasion,  having  been  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration  throughout  the  fleet,  and  acknowledged  in- 
deed by  a  variety  of  grateful  and  congratulator}'  letters 
from  the  admirals,  and  from  Captain  Nelson,  to  whose 
aid  he  came  most  gallantly  in  a  moment  of  great  peril, 
it  was  at  last  thought  necessary  to  repair  this  awkward 
omission. 

"When  Lord  St.  Vincent  informed  Captain  Collingwood  that  he 
was  to  receive  one  of  the  medals  which  were  distributed  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  told  the  Admir^,  with  great  feeling  and  firmness,  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  receive  a  medal,  while  that  for  the  1st  of  June 
was  withheld.  *  I  feel,'  said  he,  *  that  I  was  then  improperly  passe<l 
over;  and  to  receive  such  a  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknowle<lg<! 
the  propriety  of  that  injustice.' — *  That  is  precisely  the  answer  which 
I  expected  from  you.  Captain  Collingwood,'  was  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
reply. 

"  The  two  medals  were  afterwards  —  and,  as  Captain  Collingwood 
seems  to  have  thought,  by  desire  of  the  King  —  transmitted  to  him  at 
the  same  time  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  a  civil  apology  for  the  former  omission.  '  I  congratulate  you 
most  sincerely,'  said  his  Lordship,  *  on  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bear  so  conspicuous  a  part  on  two  such  glorious  occasions  ;  and  have 
troubled  you  with  this  letter,  only  to  say,  that  the  former  medal  would 
have  been  transmitted  to  you  some  months  ago,  if  a  proper  conveyance 
had  been  found  for  it.' " 

We  add  the  following  little  trait  of  the  undaunted 
Nelson,  from  a  letter  of  the  same  year :  — 

"  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit  is  equal  to  all  undertakings,  and 
whose  resources  are  fitted  to  all  occasions,  was  sent  with  three  sail  of 
the  line  and  some  other  ships  to  Teneriffe,  to  surprise  and  capture  it. 
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After  a  series  of  adventures,  tragic  and  comic,  that  belong  to  romance, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Nelson  was  shot  in  the 
right  arm  when  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  on  board.  He 
himself  hailed  the  ship,  and  desired  the  surgeon  would  get  his  instru- 
ments ready  to  dis-arm  him ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  it  was  off,  he 
gave  all  the  orders  necessary  for  carrjdng  on  their  operations,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  him.  In  three  weeks  after,  when  he  joined 
us,  he  went  on  board  the  Admiral,  and  I  think  exerted  himself  to  a 
degree  of  great  imprudence." 

The  following  letter  to  Captain  Ball,  on  occasion  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
what  we  have  stated,  as  to  the  generous  and  cordial 
sympathy  with  rival  glory  and  fortune,  which  breathes 
tnroughout  the  whole  correspondence :  — 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  great  my  joy  was  when  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  complete  and  unparalleled  victory  which  you  obtained 
over  the  French ;  or  what  were  my  emotions  of  thankfulness,  that  the 
life  of  my  worthy  and  much-respected  friend  was  preserved  through 
such  a  day  of  danger,  to  his  family  and  his  country.  I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  friend,  on  your  success.  Oh,  my  dear  Ball,  how  I 
have  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  you !  Many  a  victory  has  been 
won,  and  I  hope  many  are  yet  to  come,  but  there  never  has  been,  nor 
will  be  perhaps  again,  one  in  which  the  fruits  have  been  so  completely 
gathered,  the  blow  so  nobly  followed  up,  and  the  consequences  so  fairly 
brought  to  account.  I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure,  that  your 
squadron  has  presented  Sir  H.  Nelson  with  a  sword  ;  it  is  the  honours 
to  which  he  led  you  reflected  back  upon  himself, — the  finest  testimony 
of  his  merits  for  having  led  you  to  a  field  in  which  you  all  so  nobly 
displayed  your  own.  The  expectation  of  the  people  of  England  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  event  has  exceeded  all  expectation." 

After  this  he  is  sent,  for  repairs,  for  a  few  weeks  to 
Portsmouth,  and  ^vrites  to  his  father-in-law  as  follows :  — 

"  We  never  know,  till  it  is  too  late,  whether  we  are  going  too  fast 
or  too  slow ;  but  I  am  now  repenting  that  I  did  not  persuade  my 
dear  Sarah  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  I  knew  I  was  not  to  go  from  this 
port ;  but  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  little  prospect  of  my  staying  here  half  this  time,  made  me 
think  it  an  unnecessary  fatigue  for  her.  I  am  now  quite  sick  at  heart 
with  disappointment  and  vexation  ;  and  though  I  hope  every  day  for 
relief,  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  say  when  I  shall  be  clear. 

"  Last  night  I  went  to  Lady  Parker's  twelfth-night,  where  all  the 
gentlemen's  children  of  the  town  were  at  dance  and  revelry  :  But  I 
thought  of  my  own !  and  was  so  completely  out  of  spirits  that  I  left 
them  in  the  middle  of  it.  My  wife  shall  know  all  my  movements, 
even  the  very  hour  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  you.     I  hope 
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they  will  not  hurry  me  to  sea  again,  for  my  spirit  requires  some  respite 
from  the  anxieties  which  a  ship  occasions. 

"  Bless  my  precious  girls  for  me,  and  their  beloved  mother." 

The  following  are  in  the  same  tone  of  tenderness  and 
considerate  aflfection  ;  and  coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
fiery  warrior,  and  devoted  servant  of  his  country,  are  to 
US  extremely  touching :  — 

**  Would  to  God  that  this  war  were  happily  concluded !  It  is  an- 
guish enough  to  me  to  be  thus  for  ever  separated  from  my  family ; 
but  that  my  Sarah  should,  in  my  absence,  be  suffering  from  illness, 
is  complete  misery.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  write  a 
line  or  two  very  often,  to  tell  me  how  she  does.  I  am  quite  pleased 
at  the  account  you  give  me  of  my  girls.  If  it  were  peace,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  a  happier  set  of  creatures  in  Northumberland 
than  we  should  be !     .     .     .     . 

'^  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  as  I  am  from  all  that  is  dear 
to  me,  to  learn  that  my  beloved  Sarah  and  her  girls  are  well.  Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  peace !  that  I  might  come,  and  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  be  blessed  in  their  affection.  Indeed,  this  unremitting  hard  service 
is  a  great  sacrifice ;  giving  up  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or 
soothing  to  the  mind,  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with  the 
elements,  or  with  tempers  and  dispositions  as  boisterous  and  untract- 
able.  Great  allowance  should  be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  shore : 
for  being  long  in  the  habits  of  absolute  command,  we  grow  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted,  I  fear,  for  the  gentle  intercourse  of 
quiet  life.  I  am  really  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  experiment  will  be  made  upon  me — for  I  think  we  shall  soon  have 
peace  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with 
as  much  moderation  as  possible!  I  have  come  to  another  resolution, 
which  is,  when  this  war  is  happily  terminated,  to  think  no  more  of 
ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  where 
I  think  my  prospects  of  happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's.**    .... 

"  You  have  been  made  happy  this  winter  in  the  visit  of  your 
daughter.  How  glad  should  I  have  been  could  I  have  joined  you  I 
but  it  will  not  be  long;  two  years  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  mc  com- 
pletely, and  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to  be  nursed.  God  knows  how 
little  claim  I  have  on  anybody  to  take  that  trouble.  My  daughters 
can  never  be  to  me  what  yours  have  been,  whose  affections  have  been 
nurtured  by  daily  acts  of  kindness.  They  may  be  told  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  regard  me,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
have  the  same  feeling  for  a  person  of  whom  they  have  only  heard :  But 
if  they  are  good  and  virtuous,  as  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  be,  I 
may  share  at  least  in  their  kindness  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  decides  at  last  on  sending  for  his  wife  and  child, 
in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months 
at  Portsmouth  ;  but  is  suddenly  ordered  off  on  the  very 
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day  they  are  expected  !  It  is  delightful  to  have  to  record 
such  a  letter  as  the  following,  on  occasion  of  such  an 
affliction,  from  such  a  man  as  Nelson :  — 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  truly  feel  for  you,  and  as  much  for  poor  Mrs. 
Collingwood.  How  sorry  I  am !  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  think  I 
had  the  gift  of  foresight ;  but  something  told  me,  so  it  would  be. 
Can't  you  contrive  and  stay  to-night  ?  it  will  be  a  comfort  if  only  to 
see  your  family  one  hour.  Therefore,  had  you  not  better  stay  on  shore 
and  wait  for  her  ?  Ever,  my  dear  Collingwood,  believe  me,  your 
affectionate  and  faithful  friend, 

"Nelson  and  Bronte. 

"  If  they  would  only  have  manned  me  and  sent  me  off,  it  would  have 
been  real  pleasure  to  me.     How  cross  are  the  fates ! " 

He  does  stay  accordingly,  and  sees  those  beloved 
pledges  for  a  few  short  hours.  We  will  not  withhold 
from  our  readers  his  account  of  it :  — 

"  Sarah  will  have  told  you  how  and  when  we  met ;  it  was  a  joy  to 
me  that  I  cannot  describe,  and  repaid  me,  short  as  our  interview  was, 
for  a  world  of  woe  which  I  was  suffering  on  her  account.  I  had  been 
reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  her  arrival  that  Tuesday,  when  about 
two  o'clock  I  received  an  express  to  go  to  sea  immediately  with  all 
the  ships  that  were  ready,  and  had  we  not  then  been  engaged  at  a 
court  martial,  I  might  have  got  out  that  day ;  but  this  business  de- 
laying me  till  near  night,  I  determined  to  wait  on  shore  until  eight 
o'clock  for  the  chance  of  their  arrival.  I  went  to  dine  with  Lord 
Nelson ;  and  while  we  were  at  dinner  their  arrival  was  announced  to 
me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  I  had  desired  my  wife  to  come,  and 
found  her  and  little  Sarah  as  well  after  their  journey  as  if  it  had 
lasted  only  for  the  day.  No  greater  happiness  is  human  nature  capable 
of  than  was  mine  that  evening ;  but  at  dawn  we  parted — and  I  went 
to  sea!" 

And  afterwards  — 

"  You  will  have  heard  from  Sarah  what  a  meeting  we  had,  how 
short  our  interview,  and  how  suddenly  we  parted.  It  is  grief  to  me 
to  think  of  it  now;  it  almost  broke  my  heart  then.  After  such  a 
journey,  to  see  me  but  for  a  few  hours,  with  scarce  time  for  her  to 
relate  the  incidents  of  her  journey,  and  no  time  for  me  to  tell  her  half 
that  my  heart  felt  at  such  a  proof  of  her  affection :  But  I  am  thankful 
that  I  did  see  her,  and  my  sweet  child.  It  was  a  blessing  to  me,  and 
composed  my  mind,  which  was  before  very  much  agitated.  I  have 
little  chance  of  seeing  her  again,  unless  a  storm  should  drive  us  into 
port,  for  the  French  fleet  is  in  a  state  of  preparation,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  watch  them  narrowly. 

"  I  can  still  talk  to  you  of  nothing  but  the  delight  I  experienced  in 
the  little  I  have  had  of  the  company  of  my  beloved  wife  and  of  my 
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little  Sarah.  What  comfort  is  promised  to  me  in  the  affections  of 
that  child,  if  it  should  please  God  that  we  ever  again  return  to  the 
quiet  domestic  cares  of  peace!  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  send  Scott  a  guinea  for  me,  for  these  hard  times  must 
pinch  the  poor  old  man,  and  he  will  miss  my  wife,  who  was  very  kind 
to  him!'* 

Upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  at  last  got  home,  about 
the  middle  of  1802.  The  following  brief  sketch  of  his 
enjoyment  there,  is  from  the  hand  of  his  affectionate 
editor :  — 

**  During  this  short  period  of  happiness  and  rest,  he  was  occupied 
in  superintending  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  in  continuing 
those  habits  of  study  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  him.  His 
reading  was  extensive,  particularly  in  history;  and  it  was  Iiis  constant 
practice  to  exercise  himself  in  composition,  by  making  abstracts  from 
the  books  which  he  read;  and  some  of  his  abridgements,  with  the 
observations  by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are  written  with  singular 
conciseness  and  power.  *  I  know  not,*  said  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  diplomatists,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very  frequent 
communications,  *  I  know  not  where  Lord  Collingwood  got  his  style, 
but  he  writes  better  than  any  of  us.'  His  amusements  were  found  in 
the  intercourse  with  his  family,  in  drawing,  planting,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  his  garden,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river 
Wansbeck.  This  was  his  favourite  employment ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
a  brother  Admiral,  who  had  sought  Iiim  through  the  garden  in  vain, 
at  last  discovered  him  with  his  gardener,  old  Scott,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench,  which  they  were  both 
busily  occupied  in  digging." 

In  spring  1803,  however,  he  was  again  called  upon 
duty  by  his  ancient  commander.  Admiral  Comwiillis, 
who  hailed  him  as  he  approached,  by  saying,  "  Here 
comes  Collingwood  !  —  the  last  to  leave,  and  the  first  to 
rejoin  me !  "  His  occupation  there  was  to  watch  and 
blockade  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  a  duty  which  he 
performed  with  the  most  unwearied  and  scrupulous 
anxiety. 

"  During  this  time  he  frequently  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
quarter-deck,  —  a  practice  which,  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  he 
continued  till  the  latest  years  of  his  life.  When,  on  these  occasions, 
he  has  told  his  friend  Lieutenant  Clavell,  who  had  gained  his  entire 
confidence,  that  they  must  not  leave  the  deck  for  the  night,  and  that 
officer  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it,  as  a  good  look-out  was  kept,  and  represented  that  he  was  almost 
exhausted  with  fatigue ;  the  Admiral  would  reply,  '  I  fear  t/ou  are. 
You  have  need  of  rest  ;  so  go  to  bed,  Clavell,  and  I  will  watch  by 
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myself.*  Very  frequently  haTe  they  slept  together  on  a  gun ;  from 
which  Admiral  CoUingwood  would  rise  from  time  to  time,  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest  the  enemy  should  escape  in  the 
dark." 

In  1 805  he  was  moved  to  the  station  off  Cadiz,  and 
condemned  to  the  same  wean'  task  of  watchino:  and 
observation.  He  here  writes  to  his  father-in  law  as 
follows :  — 

^*  How  happy  should  I  be,  could  I  but  hear  from  home,  and  know 
how  my  dear  girls  are  going  on  I  Bounce  is  my  only  pet  now,  and  he 
is  indeeil  a  goixl  fellow  ;  he  sleeps  by  the  side  of  my  cot,  whenever  I 
lie  in  one,  until  near  the  time  of  tacking,  and  then  marches  off,  to  be 
out  of  the  liearing  of  the  guns,  for  he  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yet.  I 
am  fully  determineil,  if  I  can  get  home  and  manage  it  properly,  to  go 
on  slioi*o  next  spring  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  for  I  am  very  weary. 
Tliere  is  no  end  to  my  business ;  I  am  at  work  from  morning  till  even; 
but  I  drtrt>  say  Lonl  Nelson  will  be  out  next  month.  He  told  me  he 
should  ;  and  then  wliat  wiU  become  of  me  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
wish  to  go  home  :  but  I  must  go  or  stay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
rotiuire.** 

At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  enemy  gave 
some  signs  of  an  intention  to  come  out — and  the  day 
of  Trafalrar  was  at  hand.  In  anticipation  of  it,  Lord 
Nelson  addressed  the  following  characteristic  note  to  his 
friend,  which  breathes  in  every  line  the  noble  frankness 
and  magnanimous  confidence  of  his  soul :  — 

"  They  surely  cannot  escape  us.  I  wish  we  could  get  a  fine  day.  I 
send  you  my  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as  a  man  dare  venture  to  guess  at 
the  very  uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be  found  in :  but,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my  intentions, 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
fVe  can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies :  we  have  only  one 
great  object  in  view — that  of  annihilating  our  enemies,  and  getting  a 
glorious  peace  for  our  country.  No  man  has  more  confidence  in 
another  than  I  have  in  you  ;  and  no  man  will  render  your  services 
more  justice  than  your  very  old  friend, 

**  Nelson  akd  Bronte." 

The  day  at  last  came ;  and  though  it  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  its  author,  we  wiU  not  indulge  ourselves 
by  transcribing  any  part,  of  the  memorable  despatch, 
in  which  Lord  CoUingwood,  after  the  faU  of  his  nei'oic 
commander,  announced  its  result  to  his  country.  We 
cannot,  however,  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following 
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particulars  as  to  his  personal  conduct  and  deportment, 
for  which  they  would  look  in  vain  in  that  singularly 
modest  and  generous  detail.  The  first  part,  the  editor 
informs  us,  is  from  the  statement  of  his  confidential 
servant. 

"*I  entered  the  Admiral's  cabin,'  he  observed,  *  about  daylight,  and 
found  him  already  up  and  dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French 
fleet;  and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not,  he  told  me  to  look  out  at 
them,  adding,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  see  a  great  deal 
more  of  them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  sliips  to  leeward  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  looking,  with  still  greater  interest,  at  the  Admiral, 
who,  during  ail  this  time,  was  shaving  lumself  with  a  composure  that 
quite  astonished  me ! '  Admiral  Collingwood  dressed  himself  that 
morning  with  peculiar  care;  and  soon  after,  meeting  Lieutenant 
Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  off  his  boots.  *  You  had  better,'  he  said, 
*  put  on  silk  stockings,  as  I  have  done :  for  if  one  should  get  a  shot  in 
the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more  manageable  for  the  surgeon.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  visit  the  decks,  encouraged  the  men  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  and  addressing  the  officers,  said  to  them,  *  Now,  gentlemen, 
let  us  do  something  to-day  which  the  world  may  talk  of  hereafter.' 

"  He  had  changed  his  flag  about  ten  days  before  the  action,  from 
the  Dreadnought ;  the  crew  of  which  had  been  so  constantly  practised 
in  the  exercise  of  the  great  guns,  under  his  daily  superintendence,  that 
few  ships'  companies  could  equal  them  in  rapidity  and  precision  of 
firing.  He  had  begun  by  telling  them,  that  if  they  could  fire  three 
well-directed  broadsides  in  five  minutes,  no  vessel  could  resist  them ; 
and,  from  constant  practice,  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  in  three  mi- 
nutes and  a  half.  But  though  he  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been 
disciplined  under  his  own  eye,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the  change ; 
for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  into  which  he  went,  had  lately  returned  from 
England,  and  as  her  copper  was  quite  clean,  she  much  outsailed  the 
other  ships  of  the  lee  division.  While  they  were  running  down,  the 
well-known  telegraphic  signal  was  made  of  *  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty.'  When  the  Admiral  observed  it  first,  he  said 
tliat  he  wished  Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals,  for  they  all  under- 
stood what  they  were  to  do  :  but  when  the  purport  of  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  he  expressed  great  delight  and  admiration,  and  made 
it  known  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  Lord  Nelson  had  been 
requested  by  Captain  Blackwood  (who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  so  invaluable  a  life)  to  allow  some  other  vessel  to  take  the  lead,  and 
at  last  gave  permission  that  the  Temeraire  should  go  a-head  of  him ; 
but  resolving  to  defeat  the  order  which  he  had  given,  he  crowded 
more  sail  on  the  Victory,  and  maintained  his  place.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  was  far  in  advance  when  Lieutenant  Clavell  observed  that 
the  Victory  was  setting  her  studding  sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of 
honourable  emulation  which  prevailed  between  the  squadrons,  and 
particularly  between  these  two  ships,  he  pointed  it  out  to  Admiral 
Collingwood,  and  requested  his  permission  to  do  the   same.     *The 
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sliips  of  our  division,'  replied  the  Admiral,  *  are  not  yet  sufficiently  up 
for  us  to  do  so  now  ;  but  you  may  be  getting  ready.'  The  studding 
sail  and  royal  halliards  were  accordingly  manned,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  Admiral,  observing  Lieutenant  Clavell's  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  him  a  nod ;  on  which  that  officer 
went  to  Captain  Rotherham  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral  desired  him 
to  make  all  sail.  The  order  was  then  given  to  rig  out  and  hoist  away, 
and  in  one  instant  the  ship  was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went  rapidly 
a-head.  The  Admiral  then  directed  the  officers  to  see  that  all  the 
men  lay  down  on  the  decks,  and  were  kept  quiet.  At  this  time  the 
Fougueux,  the  ship  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  had  closed  up  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  the  Royal  Sovereign  from  going  through  the 
line ;  and  when  Admiral  CoUingwood  observed  it,  he  desired  Captain 
Rotherham  to  steer  immediately  for  the  Frenchman  and  carry  away 
his  bowsprit.  To  avoid  this  the  Fougueux  backed  her  main  top  sail, 
and  suffered  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  pass,  at  the  same  time  beginning 
her  fire  ;  when  the  Admiral  ordered  a  gun  to  be  occasionally  fired  at 
her,  to  cover  his  ship  with  smoke. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  English  ships  was  now  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  Royal  Sovereign ;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was 
pressing  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets,  that  Lord  Nelson 
said  to  Captain  Blackwood,  *  See  how  that  noble  fellow,  CoUingwood, 
takes  his  ship  into  action.  How  I  envy  him ! '  On  the  other  hand. 
Admiral  CoUingwood,  well  knowing  his  commander  and  friend,  ob- 
served, *  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  1 '  and  it  was  then,  too, 
that  Admiral  Villeneuve,  struck  with  the  daring  manner  in  which  the 
leading  ships  of  the  English  squadrons  came  down,  despaired  of  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  In  passing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
gave  her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stem,  tearing  it  down,  and 
killing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men ;  then,  with  her  helm  hard 
a-starboard,  she  ranged  up  alongside  so  closely  that  the  lower  yards  of 
the  two  vessels  were  locked  together.  The  Spanish  admiral,  having 
seen  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  engage  to  lee- 
ward, had  collected  all  his  strength  on  the  starboard ;  and  such  was 
the  weight  of  the  Santa  Anna's  metal,  that  her  first  broadside  made 
the  Sovereign  heel  two  streaks  out  of  the  water.  Her  studding-sails 
and  halliards  were  now  shot  away  ;  and  as  a  top-gallant  studding-sail 
was  hanging  over  the  gangway  hammocks.  Admiral  CoUingwood  called 
out  to  Lieutenant  ClaveU  to  come  and  help  him  to  take  it  in,  observ- 
ing that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day.  These  two  officers 
accordingly  rolled  it  carefully  up  and  placed  it  in  the  boat."  * 


*  "  Of  his  economy,  at  all  times,  of  the  ship's  stores,  an  instance  was 
often  mentioned  in  the  navy  as  having  occurred  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent.  The  Excellent  shortly  before  the  action  had  bent  a  new 
fore-topsail  :  and  when  she  was  closely  engaged  with  the  St.  Isidro, 
Captain  CoUingwood  called  out  to  his  boatswain,  a  very  gaUant  man, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  killed,  *  Bless  me !  ]VIr.  Pcffers,  how  came 
we  to  forget  to  bend  our  old  top-sail  ?  They  will  quite  ruin  that  new 
one.     It  will  never  be  worth  a  farthing  again.' " 
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We  shall  add  only  what  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Blackett  of  Lord  Nelson  :  — 

"  When  my  dear  friend  received  his  wound,  he  immediately  sent  an 
officer  to  me  to  tell  me  of  it,  —  and  give  his  love  to  me !  Though  the 
officer  was  directed  to  say  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  I  read  in  his 
countenance  what  I  had  to  fear  ;  and  before  the  action  was  over,  Captain 
Hardy  came  to  inform  me  of  his  death.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
was  iLSected ;  my  friendship  for  him  was  unlike  anything  that  I  have 
left  in  the  navy  ;  a  brotherhood  of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  this  affair 
he  did  nothing  without  my  counsel :  we  made  our  line  of  battle  to- 
gether, and  concerted  the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  put  in  execution 
in  the  most  admirable  style.  I  shall  grow  very  tired  of  the  sea  soon ; 
my  health  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  anxious  state  I  have  been  in, 
and  the  fatigue  I  have  undergone,  that  I  shall  be  unfit  for  service. 
The  severe  gales  which  immediately  followed  the  day  of  victory  ruined 
our  prospect  of  prizes." 

He  was  now  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  a  pension  of 
2000/.  was  settled  on  him  by  parliament  for  his  o-svn 
life,  with  1000/.  in  case  of  his  death  to  Lady  Colling- 
wood,  and  500/.  to  each  of  his  daughters.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  also  honoured  him  with 
a  very  kind  letter,  and  presented  him  with  a  sword. 
The  way  in  which  he  received  all  those  honours,  is  as 
admirable  as  the  services  by  which  they  were  earned. 
On  the  first  tidings  of  his  peerage  he  writes  thus  to 
Lady  CoUingwood :  — 

"  It  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  find  one  hour  to  write  a  letter  to 
my  dearest  Sarah,  to  congratulate  her  on  the  high  rank  to  which  she 
lias  been  advanced  by  my  success.  Blessed  may  you  be,  my  dearest 
love,  and  may  you  long  live  the  happy  wife  of  your  happy  husband ! 
I  do  not  know  how  you  bear  your  honours  ;  but  I  have  so  much  busi- 
ness on  my  hands,  from  dawn  till  midnight,  that  I  have  hardly  time 
to  think  of  mine,  except  it  be  in  gratitude  to  my  King,  who  has  so 
graciously  conferred  them  upon  me.  But  there  are  so  many  things  of 
which  I  might  justly  be  a  little  proud — for  extreme  pride  is  folly  — 
that  I  must  share  my  gratification  with  you.  The  first  is  the  letter 
from  Colonel  Taylor,  lus  Majesty's  private  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
to  be  communicated  to  me.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  highest  compliment  the  King  can  pay ;  and,  as  the  King's 
personal  compliment,  I  value  it  above  everything.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  feel  nearest  to  my  heart,  after  the  honour  which  his  Majesty 
has  done  me,  and  that  is  the  praise  of  every  officer  of  the  fleet.  There 
is  a  thing  which  has  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  me.  A  week 
before  the  war,  at  Morpeth,  I  dreamed  distinctly  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  late  battle  oflF  the  enemy's  port,  and  I  believe  I  told  you 
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of  it  at  the  time  :  but  I  never  dreamed  that  I  was  to  be  a  peer  of  the 
realm !  How  are  mj  darlings  ?  I  hope  they  will  take  pains  to  make 
themselves  wise  and  good,  and  fit  for  the  station  to  which  thej  are 
raised.** 

And  again,  a  little  after :  — 

''  I  labour  from  dawn  till  midnight,  till  I  can  hardly  see  ;  and  as 
my  hearing  fails  me  too,  jou  will  have  but  a  mass  of  infirmities  in 
your  poor  Lord,  whenever  he  returns  to  you.  I  suppose  I  must  not  be 
seen  to  work  in  my  garden  now !  but  tell  old  Scott  that  he  need  not 
be  unhappy  on  that  account.  Though  we  shall  never  again  be  able 
to  plant  the  Nelson  potatoes,  we  will  have  them  of  some  other  sort, 
and  right  noble  cabbages  to  boot,  in  great  perfection.  You  see  I  am 
styled  of  Hethpoole  and  Caldbume.  Was  that  by  your  direction  ?  I 
should  prefer  it  to  any  other  title  if  it  was  ;  and  I  rejoice,  my  love, 
tliat  we  are  an  instance  that  there  are  other  and  better  sources  of 
nobility  than  wealth." 

At  this  time  he  had  not  heard  that  it  was  intended  to 
accompany  his  dignity  with  any  pension ;  and  though  the 
editor  assures  us  that  his  whole  income,  even  including 
his  full  pay,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  1100/.  a  year,  he 
never  seems  to  have  wasted  a  thought  on  such  a  consi- 
deration. Not  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  a  prudent 
and  considerate  person ;  but,  with  the  high  spirit  of  a 
gentleman,  and  an  independent  Englishman,  who  had 
made  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  disdained  all  sordid 
considerations.  Nothing  can  be  nobler,  or  more  na- 
tural, than  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  this  sentiment, 
in  another  letter  to  his  wife,  written  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding :  — 

"  Many  of  the  Captains  here  have  expressed  a  desire  that  I  would 
give  them  a  general  notice  whenever  I  go  to  court ;  and  if  they  are 
within  500  miles,  they  will  come  up  to  attend  me !  Now  all  this  is 
very  pleasing  ;  but,  alas !  my  love,  until  we  have  peace,  I  shall  never 
be  happy :  and  yet,  how  we  are  to  make  it  out  in  peace,  I  know  not, — 
with  high  rank  and  no  fortune.  At  all  events,  we  can  do  as  we  did 
before.  It  is  true  I  have  the  chief  command,  but  there  are  neither 
French  nor  Spaniards  on  the  sea,  and  our  cruisers  find  nothing  but 
neutrals,  who  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  enemy.  Our  prizes  you 
see  are  lost.  Villeneuve's  ship  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  her,  but 
it  all  went  to  the  bottom.  I  am  afraid  the  fees  for  this  patent  will  be 
large,  and  pinch  me :  But  never  mind ;  let  others  solicit  pensions,  I 
am  an  Englishman,  and  will  never  ask  for  money  as  a  favour.  How 
do  my  darlings  go  on  ?  I  wish  you  would  make  them  write  to  me  by 
turns,  and  give  me  the  whole  history  of  their  proceedings.     Oh !  how 
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I  shall  rejoice,  when  I  come  home,  to  find  them  as  much  improved  in 
knowledge  as  I  have  advanced  them  in  station  in  the  world  :  But 
take  care  they  do  not  give  themselves  foolish  airs.  Their  excellence 
should  be  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  and  benevolence  to  all ;  but  most 
to  those  who  are  humble,  and  require  their  aid.  This  is  true  nobility, 
and  is  now  become  an  incumbent  duty  on  them.  I  am  out  of  all 
patience  with  Bounce.  The  consequential  airs  he  gives  himself  since 
he  became  a  Right  Honourable  dog,  are  insufferable.  He  considers  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  play  with  Commoners'  dogs,  and,  truly,  thinks 
that  he  does  them  grace  when  he  condescends  to  lift  up  his  leg  against 
them.  This,  I  think,  is  carrying  the  insolence  of  rank  to  the  extreme ; 
but  he  is  a  dog  that  does  it.  —  25th  December.  This  is  Christmas- 
day;  a  merry  and  cheerful  one,  I  hope,  to  all  my  darlings.  May  God 
bless  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  pass  the  next  together.  Everybody 
is  very  good  to  me  ;  but  his  Majesty's  letters  are  my  pride  :  it  is  there 
I  feel  the  object  of  my  life  attained." 

And  again,  in  the  same  noble  spirit  is  the  following  to 
his  father-in-law :  — 

"  I  have  only  been  on  shore  once  since  I  left -England,  and  do  not 
know  when  I  shall  go  again.  I  am  unceasingly  writing,  and  the  day 
is  not  long  enough  for  me  to  get  through  my  business.  I  hope  my 
children  are  every  day  acquiring  some  knowledge,  and  wish  them  to 
write  a  French  letter  every  day  to  me  or  their  mother.  I  shall  read 
them  all  when  I  come  home.  If  there  were  an  opportunity,  I  should 
like  them  to  be  taught  Spanish,  which  is  the  most  elegant  language  in 
Europe,  and  very  easy.  I  hardly  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  to  which  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  raise  me. 
Let  others  plead  for  pensions  ;  I  can  be  rich  without  money,  by  en- 
deavouring to  be  superior  to  everything  poor.  I  would  have  my  ser- 
vices to  my  country  unstained  by  any  interested  motive  ;  and  old  Scot 
and  I  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden  without  much  greater  expense 
than  formerly.  But  I  have  had  a  great  destruction  of  my  furniture 
and  stock ;  I  have  hardly  a  chair  that  has  not  a  shot  in  it,  and  many 
have  lost  both  legs  and  arms  — without  hope  of  pension !  My  wine 
broke  in  moving,  and  my  pigs  slain  in  battle  ;  and  these  are  heavy 
losses  where  they  cannot  be  replaced 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  great  demands  on  me  for  patents  and  fees; 
But  we  must  pay  for  being  great.  I  get  no  prize-money.  Since  I  left 
England,  I  have  received  only  183/.,  which  has  not  quite  paid  for  my 
wine ;  but  I  do  not  care  about  being  rich,  if  we  can  but  keep  a  good  fire 
in  winter.  How  I  long  to  have  a  peep  into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk 
in  my  own  garden !     It  is  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my  hopes.*' 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  great  concerns,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  find  the  noble  Admiral  writing  thus,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  of  his  daughter's  sick  governess,  and  in- 
diting this  postscript  to  the  little  girls  themselves :  — 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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"  How  sorry  am  I  for  poor  Miss !     I  am  sure  you  will  spare 

no  pains  for  her  ;  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  her  when  she  goes  to  Edin- 
burgh. Tell  her  that  she  must  not  want  any  advice  or  any  comfort ; 
but  I  need  not  say  this  to  you,  my  beloved,  who  are  kindness  itself. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  for  every  mark 
which  they  give  of  their  esteem  and  approbation  of  my  service.  But 
where  shall  we  find  a  place  in  our  small  house  for  all  those  vases  and 
epergnes  ?  A  kind  letter  from  them  would  have  gratified  me  as  much, 
and  have  been  less  trouble  to  them." 

"  My  darlings,  Sarah  and  Mary, 

"  I  was  delighted  with  your  last  letters,  my  blessings,  and  desire 
you  to  write  to  me  very  often,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  of  the  city  of 
Newcastle  and  town  of  Morpeth.  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  happy 
days,  and  many  a  good  laugh  together  yet.  Be  kind  to  old  Scott ; 
and  when  you  see  him  weeding  my  oaks,  give  the  old  man  a  shilling ! 

"  May  God  Almighty  bless  you." 

The  patent  of  his  peerage  was  limited  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body ;  and,  having  only  daughters,  he  very 
early  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be  extended  to 
them  and  their  male  heirs.  But  this  was  not  attended 
to.  When  he  heard  of  his  pension,  he  wrote,  in  the 
same  lofty  spirit,  to  Lord  Barham,  that  if  the  title  could 
be  continued  to  the  heirs  of  his  daughters,  he  did  not 
care  for  the  pension  at  all !  and  in  urging  his  request  for 
the  change,  he  reminded  his  Lordship,  with  an  amusing 
naivete,  that  government  ought  really  to  show  some 
little  favour  to  his  daughters,  considering  that,  if  they 
had  not  kept  him  constantly  at  sea  since  1793,  he  would 
probably  have  had  half  a  dozen  sons  by  this  time,  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  honours ! 

It  is  delightful  to  read  and  extract  passages  like  these ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  must  stop ;  and  that  we  have  already 
exhibited  enough  of  this  book,  both  to  justify  the  praises 
we  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  to  give  our  readers  a  full 
impression  of  the  exalted  and  most  amiable  character  to 
which  it  relates.  We  shall  add  no  more,  therefore,  that 
is  merely  personal  to  Lord  CoUingwood,  except  what  be- 
longs to  the  decay  of  his  health,  his  apphcations  for  re- 
call, and  the  death  that  he  magnanimously  staid  to  meet, 
when  that  recall  was  so  strangely  withheld.  His  con- 
stitution had  been  considerably  impaired  even  before  the 
action  of  Trafalgar ;  but  in  1808  his  health  seemed  en- 
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tirely  to  give  way ;  and  he  wrote,  in  August  of  that 
year,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  come  home. 
The  answer  to  his  application  was,  that  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  supply  his  place,  that  his  recall  must,  at  all 
events,  be  suspended.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Collingwood, 
he  refers  to  this  correspondence,  and  after  mentioning 
his  official  application  to  the  Admiralty,  he  says :  — 

"  What  their  answer  will  be,  I  do  not  know  yet ;  but  I  had  before 
mentioned  my  declining  health  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  tells  me  in 
reply,  that  he  hopes  I  will  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply  my 
place.  The  impression  which  his  letter  made  upon  me  was  one  of 
grief  and  sorrow :  first,  that  with  such  a  list  as  we  have  —  including 
more  than  a  hundred  admirals  —  there  should  be  thought  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  of  superior  ability  to  me  ;  and  next, 
that  there  should  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  only  comfort  and 
happiness  that  I  have  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world." 

In  answer  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  statement,  he  after- 
wards writes,  that  his  infirmities  had  sensibly  increased  ; 
but  "  I  have  no  object  in  the  world  that  I  put  in  com- 
petition with  my  public  duty ;  and  so  long  as  your 
lordship  thinks  it  proper  to  continue  me  in  this  com- 
mand, my  utmost  effi)rts  shall  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  impression  which  you  now  have  ;  but  I  still  hope, 
that  whenever  it  may  be  done  with  convenience,  your 
lordship  will  bear  in  mind  my  request."  Soon  after  he 
writes  thus  to  his  family: — "I  am  an  unhappy  crea- 
ture— old  and  worn  out.  I  wish  to  come  to  England  ; 
but  some  objection  is  ever  made  to  it."  And,  again,  "  I 
have  been  very  unwell.  The  physician  tells  me  that  it 
is  the  effect  of  constant  confinement — which  is  not  very 
comfortable,  as  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  being 
otherwise.  Old  age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming  on 
me  very  fast ;  and  I  am  weak  and  tottering  on  my  legs. 
It  is  high  time  I  should  return  to  England ;  and  I  hope 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  do  it  before  long.  It  will  other- 
wise be  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late  !  He  was  not  relieved — and 
scorning  to  leave  the  post  assigned  to  him,  while  he  had 
life  to  maintain  it,  he  died  at  it,  in  March,  1810,  upwards 
of  eighteen  months  after  he  had  thus  stated  to  the 
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government  his  reasons  for  desiring  a  recall.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  editor's  touching  and  affectionate  account 
of  the  closing  scene — full  of  pity  and  of  grandeur — and 
harmonising  beautifully  with  the  noble  career  which 
was  destined  there  to  be  arrested :  — 

"  Lord  Collingwood  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  his  friends  to 
surrender  his  command,  and  to  seek  in  England  that  repose  which  had 
become  so  necessary  in  his  declining  health ;  but  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  discipline  were  peculiarly  strong,  and  he  had  ever  exacted 
the  most  implicit  obedience  from  others.  He  thought  it  therefore  his 
duty  not  to  quit  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  until  he 
should  be  duly  relieved, — and  replied,  *  that  his  life  was  his  country's, 
in  whatever  way  it  might  be  required  of  him^  When  he  moored  in 
the  harbour  of  Port  Mahon,  on  the  25th  of  February,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering  and  debility  ;  and  having  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  his  medical  attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  exercise 
on  horseback,  he  went  immediately  on  shore,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Captain  Hallowell,  who  left  his  ship  to  attend  him  in  his  illness : 
but  it  was  then  too  late.  He  became  incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest 
fatigue  ;  and  as  it  was  represented  to  him  that  his  return  to  England 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  surrendered  his  command  to  Rear  Admiral  Martin. 
The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
warp  the  Ville  de  Paris  out  of  Port  Mahon  ;  but  on  the  6th  the 
wind  came  round  to  the  westward,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England.  When  Lord  Col- 
lingwood was  informed  that  he  was  again  at  sea,  he  rallied  for  a  time 
his  exhausted  strength,  and  said  to  those  around  him,  *  Then  I  may 
yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more.'  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and  his  friend  Captain  Thomas,  on 
entering  his  cabin,  observed,  that  he  feared  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
disturbed  him.  *  No,  Thomas,'  he  replied ;  *  I  am  now  in  a  state  in 
which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb  me  more.  I  am  dying ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  consolatory  to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  how 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end.'  He  told  one  of  his  attendants  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  review,  as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions 
of  his  past  life,  and  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  say,  that  nothing 
gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He  spoke  at  times  of  his  absent 
family,  and  of  the  doubtful  contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  his 
country  involved,  but  ever  with  calmness  and  perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Grod  ;  and  in  this  blessed  state  of  mind,  after  taking  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  his  attendants,  he  expired  without  a  struggle 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

"  After  his  decease,  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stomach,  all  the  other  organs  of  life  were  peculiarly  vigorous  and  un- 
impaired ;  and  from  this  inspection,  and  the  age  which  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family  have  attained,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
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that  if  lie  had  been  earlier  relieved  from  his  command,  he  would  still 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours  and  rewards  which  would 
doubtless  have  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  England." 


The  remainder  of  this  article,  containing  discussions 
on  the  practices  of  flogging  in  the  Navy,  and  of  Impress- 
ment (to  both  which  Lord  Collingi^^ood,  as  well  as 
Nelson,  were  opposed),  is  now  omitted ;  as  scarcely  pos- 
sessing sufficient  originality  to  justify  its  republication, 
even  in  this  Miscellany. 
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(DeC£MB£R,  1828.) 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Prorimces  of  India 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay ,  1824,  1825  {writh  Xotes  upon 
Ceylon)  ;  an  Accomnt  of  a  Journey  to  JUadras  and  the  Southern 
Provinces  J  1826;  and  letters  trritten  in  India,  By  the  late 
Right  Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     London:   1828. 

This  is  another  book  for  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of — 
almost  as  delightful  as  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  CoUing- 
wood,  and  indebted  for  its  attractions  mainly  to  the 
same  cause — the  sinorularlv  amiable  and  exalted  charac- 
ter  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates — and  that  combin- 
ation of  gentleness  with  heroic  ambition,  and  simplicity 
with  high  station,  which  we  would  still  fondly  regard  as 
characteristic  of  our  own  nation.  To  us  in  Scotland  the 
combination  seems,  in  this  instance,  even  more  admir- 
able than  in  that  of  the  great  Admiral.  We  have  no 
Bishops  on  our  establishment;  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  we  are  better  without  them.  But 
if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  Bishops  in  general 
were  at  all  like  Bishop  Heber,  we  should  tremble  for  our 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy;  and  feel  not  only  veneration,  but 
something  very  like  envy,  for  a  communion  which  could 
number  many  such  men  among  its  ministers. 

The  notion  entertained  of  alBishop,  in  our  antiepisco- 
pal  latitudes,  is  likely  enough,  we  admit,  not  to  be  alto- 
gether just: — and  we  are  far  from  upholding  it  as  cor- 
rect, when  we  say,  that  a  Bishop,  among  us,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day 
— somewhat  obsequious  to  persons  in  power,  and  some- 
what haughty  and  imperative  to  those  who  are  beneath 
him — with  more  authority  in  his  tone  and  manner,  than 
solidity  in  his  learning  ;  and  yet  with  much  more  learn- 
ing than  charity  or  humility — very  fond  of  being  called 
my  Lord,  and  driving  about  in  a  coach  with  mitres  on 
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the  panels,  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick  and 
fatherless,  or  earning  for  himself  the  blessing  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish  — 

"  Familiar  with  a  round 


Of  Ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor  " — 

decorous  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious  indul- 
gences— rigid  in  maintaining  discipline  among  his  im- 
mediate dependents,  and  in  exacting  the  homage  due  to 
his  dignity  from  the  undignified  mob  of  his  brethren ; 
but  perfectly  willing  to  leave  to  them  the  undivided  pri- 
vileges of  teaching  and  of  comforting  their  people,  and 
of  soothing  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  their  erring  flocks — 
scornful,  S'  not  openly  hostile,  upon  aU  occasions,  to  the 
claims  of  the  People,  from  whom  he  is  generally  sprung 
— and  presuming  every  thing  in  favour  of  the  royal  will 
and  prerogative,  by  which  he  has  been  exalted — setting, 
indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  much  higher  value  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few,  than  the  rights  that  are  common  to 
all,  and  exerting  himself  strenuously  that  the  former  may 
ever  prevail — caring  more,  accordingly,  for  the  interests 
of  his  order  than  the  general  good  of  the  church,  and 
far  more  for  the  Church  than  for  the  Religion  it  was  esta- 
blished to  teach — hating  dissenters  still  more  bitterly 
than  infidels  —  but  combating  both  rather  with  obloquy 
and  invocation  of  civil  penalties,  than  with  the  artillery 
of  a  powerfiil  reason,  or  the  reconciling  influences  of  an 
humble  and  holy  life  —  uttering  now  and  then  haughty 
professions  of  humility,  and  regularly  bewailing,  at  fit 
seasons,  the  severity  of  those  Episcopal  labours,  which 
sadden,  and  even  threaten  to  abridge  a  life,  which  to  all 
other  eyes  appears  to  flow  on  in  almost  unbroken  leisure 
and  continued  indulgence ! 

This,  or  something  like  this,  we  take  to  be  the  notion 
that  most  of  us  Presbyterians  have  been  used  to  enter- 
tain of  a  modem  Bishop :  and  it  is  mainly  because  they 
believed  that  the  rank  and  opulence  which  the  station 
implied,  were  likely  to  realise  this  character  in  those 
who  should  be  placed  in  it,  that  our  ancestors  con- 
tended so  strenuously  for  the  abrogation  of  the  order, 
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tir^fL  11   -iaiii  lOtt^r  ^tin   i^  3iili:w^jii>:fi:r'd:r^  zl 


^*-  that  oar  4hi$crfc:Ti  iia  cf  ;&  hc^iz  itsj^i  ht  in 


tldog  tfaaet  eotier^i  luo  thu  ^Sea.  YrC  rr>>  is  II!dkm:fe^dT 
the  ca«:  with  Bi^K^  H«rfeer — -x  wi>:ci  w-e  i>  i>x  know 
«  thift  nKCDeot  cow  we  ojcLd  zine  a  be^er  deecripdoD, 
tbarj  bj  werfAy  rendime  b^Kkwardf  «II  w\e  h^ve  now  Ten* 
xnnA  Xfj  «^  down  as  chanKtexiscio  of  his  li^t  rererend 
hr*nYirffii.  Learned,  pofished.  mnd  dignilied.  he  was  nn- 
dotjbc^lv :  vet  £iir  mor^  coospicoooslT  kind,  humble, 
vAhnatx.  and  lafaorioas — zeakMis  £l^  his  chorch  too.  and 
fK/t  fr/rgetful  of  his  station:  bat  remembering  it  more 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  hcnoors  that  were  attached 
to  itf  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  religious  im- 
provement, and  for  the  happiness,  and  spiritual  and 
worldly  /rood  of  his  fellow-creatures,  of  every  tcmgue, 
futh,  and  complexion  :  indulgent  to  all  errors  and  in- 
firtmiu^  —  liberal,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the 
word  —  humble  and  conscientiously  diffident  of  his  own 
ex^'/dlerit  jijrl^rient  and  never-failing  charity  —  looking 
on  all  rneri  hh  the  children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians 
ftn  the  red^5^5med  of  one  Saviour,  and  on  all  Christian 
U'M4tUf:rH  iiH  fellow-labourers,  bound  to  help  and  encou- 
raj^e  (^u:h  rither  in  their  arduous  and  anxious  task.  His 
|K;rtion  of  the  work,  accordingly,  he  wrought  faithfully, 
/.ealou^ly,  and  well ;  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  duty 
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with  a  truly  apostolical  fervour,  made  no  scruple  to 
forego,  for  its  sake,  not  merely  his  personal  ease  and 
comfort,  but  those  domestic  affections  which  were  ever 
so  much  more  valuable  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  end,  we 
fear,  consununating  the  sacrifice  with  his  life !  If  such 
a  character  be  conunon  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Church,  we  sincerely  congratulate  them  on  the 
fact,  and  bow  our  heads  in  homage  and  veneration  be- 
fore them.  If  it  be  rare,  as  we  fear  it  must  be  in  any 
church,  we  trust  we  do  no  unworthy  service  in  pointing 
it  out  for  honour  and  imitation  to  all ;  and  in  praying  that 
the  example,  in  all  its  parts,  may  promote  the  growth  of 
similar  virtues  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  in 
every  region  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  great  charm  of  the  book  be  derived 
from  the  character  of  its  lamented  author,  we  are  not 
sure  that  this  is  by  any  means  what  will  give  it  its 
great  or  most  permanent  value.  Independently  of  its 
moral  attraction,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  instructive  and  important  publication 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  on  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire :  Not  only  ex- 
hibiting a  more  clear,  graphic,  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  country,  and  the  various  races  by  which  it  is 
peopled,  but  presenting  us  with  more  candid,  judicious, 
and  reasonable  views  of  all  the  great  questions  relating 
to  its  destiny,  and  our  interests  and  duties  with  regard 
to  it,  than  are  any  where  else  to  be  met  with.  It  is  the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  a  hasty  and  somewhat  superficial 
survey.  But  it  embraces  a  veiy  wide  and  various  range, 
and  thus  affords  the  means  of  correcting  errors,  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  a  narrower  observation ;  and 
has,  above  all,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  given 
while  the  freshness  of  the  first  impression  was  undi- 
minished, and  the  fairness  of  the  first  judgment  unper- 
verted  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  interests,  preju- 
dices, and  deference  to  partial  authorities ;  and  given  by 
a  man  not  only  free  from  all  previous  bias,  but  of  such 
singular  candour,  calmness,  and  deliberation  of  judg- 
ment, that  we  would,  in  almost  any  case,  take  his  testi- 
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'srer  p«r»:iL  "riu:*   Trri   imnae^    :cc<?crnsiide&.  had 
■^^^▼»d  IT  T^rcT-f  I  -rn  rhtd  jerirn'js.  «:i3!;<ckKislv  or 
;i2i»xii£!caH222Lj   "hrTTMit^L   :f  jc.  ^^:«::ftDf.  a  tibeorisl.  a 

VniiiiccCr.  ilmtrec  jZL  "vib:  'iik^-t  iriirr^io  ittd  the 
OBftins  *x  kzb:«viii:r  :njii:a  li^tnir  Iz^iLk.  iilt^  been,  in 
A  2T«*c«*r  or  Jis&  i-rr^itf.  -^TLrj^ttrr  tc  Tiese  indaences: 
aaa  rite  cciisiwi!«lc%»  iskf-  rtt^a^  TTTsir  •ii.TLxti  tiat  great 
.ary  Es  rmjr  ;&  p*:r6:n.  :t  :irr  r^^:! — *:ic  :ifi»j«igh  we 
tttt*L  zi  eTi*ry  jir*^  t-j^vti*  wiiie  :ilr^^  ^2t  inteOisent 
.  nrmmeti  arTfjr  rw^icj  :r  toirrj  y-ears"  neskieikce  in 
h  la  hiri^  5hu:iC^?c:>.  3  5^  :isar{T  iznr*:i?<?L7i!e  to  g«  anv 
<fi5t£nct  i>xi-Hi  ot  rrs  x^fsiifril  v^roirirc  •r^r  to  obtain 
such  inlibnsu^.xi  *^  to  ni>  z:&cl:i..il«:ca^  az.«i  cafttcitics  as 
be  mmisfciHi  bv  an  rcizazy  rix^  -j-t  trav\=i5L  as  to 
rries^  innnrreir  It«*^  Eiip»:r:az^*  or  ejsy-  ot  access. 
TarioQS  duses.  bes&is  ihe  rwcL5i:'C&  oc  a  hoimie  and 
jeiloas  reSpocu  hskvif  oc^cspinjii  :o  pnrouce  this  effect. 
In  the  first  pfcice«  the  ^reaier  port  ot  ocir  rrrrmrms  have 
been  too  loa^r  in  the  ocher  wvHrbi.  to  re  able  to  describe 
h  in  such  a  way  as  to  l^  ehher  intefe^tin^  or  intelligible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  thisw  They  have  been  too  long 
familiar  with  its  as|^cts  to  know  how  they  woaki  strike 
a  stranger :  au^l  have  cotifbondKiiL  in  their  passive  and 
incorious  impwssious^  the  most  trivial  azsid  iniHgmficant 
usages*  with  practices  and  princi{4es  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  curious^  and  ol'  the  deepest  moral  con- 
cernment. In  the  next  place,  by  Ikr  the  greater  part  of 
these  experienced  and  authoritative  residents  have  seen 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mighty  regions  with 
which  they  are  too  hastily  presumed  to  be  gtneraO^  ac- 
quainted ;  and  have  for  the  mast  part  seen  even  those, 
^mly  in  the  course  of  some  limited  professional  or  official 
^xrcujjation,  and  onlv  with  the  eyes  of  their  peculiar 
^rraft  or  profession.  They  have  been  traders*  or  scddiers^ 
or  tax-gatherers  —  with  here  and  there  a  diplomatic 
apr^rfit,  an  engineer,  or  a  naturalist  —  all,  too  busy,  and 
Uffp  uyxi'h  enfrnmed  with  the  special  object  of  their  several 
mimumn^  to  have  time  to  look  to  the  general  condition 
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of  the  country — and  almost  all  moving  through  it,  with 
a  retinue  and  accompaniment  of  authority,  which  ex- 
cluded all  actual  contact  with  the  People,  and  even,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  possibility  of  seeing  them  in  their  na- 
tural state.  We  have  historical  memoirs  accordingly, 
and  accounts  of  military  expeditions,  of  great  value  and 
accuracy ;  and  are  beginning  to  have  reports  of  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo,  of  the  general  profits  of  trade,  and  of 
the  heights  and  structure  of  mountains,  that  may  be 
depended  on.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  Caubul  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India — 
both  relating  to  very  limited  and  peculiar  districts — we 
have  no  good  account  of  the  country  or  the  people.  But 
by  far  the  worst  obstruction  to  the  attainment  of  correct 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twentv  years,  between 
the  adversaries  and  the  advocates  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  its  monopoly;  and  which  has  divided 
almost  ail  who  are  now  able  and  willing  to  enlighten  us 
on  its  concerns,  into  the  champions  of  opposite  factions ; 
characterized,  we  fear  we  must  add,  with  a  full  share  of 
the  partiality,  exaggeration,  and  inaccuracy,  which  has 
at  all  times  been  chargeable  upon  such  champions.  In 
so  large  and  complicated  a  subject,  there  is  room  of 
course  for  plausible  representations  on  both  sides ;  but 
what  we  chiefly  complain  of  is,  that  both  parties  have 
been  so  anxious  to  make  a  case  for  themselves,  that 
neither  of  them  have  thought  of  stating  the  whole  facts^ 
so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  between  them.  They 
have  invariably  brought  forward  only  what  they  thought 
peculiarly  favourable  for  themselves,  or  peculiarly  un- 
favourable for  the  adversary,  and  have  fought  to  the 
utterance  upon  those  high  grounds  of  quarrel ;  but  have 
left  out  all  that  is  not  prominent  and  remarkable — that 
is,  all  that  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  general  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  govern- 
ment; by  reference  to  which  alone,  however,  the  real 
magnituae  of  the  alleged  benefits  or  abuses  can  ever  be 
truly  estimated. 

It  is  chiefly  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  hitherto 
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been  shy,  perhaps  to  a  blameable  excess,  in  engaging  with 
the  great  questions  of  Indian  policy,  which  have  of  late 
years  engrossed  so  much  attention.  Feeling  the  extreme 
diflSculty  of  getting  safe  materials  for  our  judgment,  we 
have  been  conscientiously  unwilling  to  take  a  decided 
or  leading  part  in  discussions  which  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  conducted,  on  either  part,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
fairness,  on  a  sufficient  view  of  well-established  facts,  or 
on  a  large  and  comprehensive  perception  of  the  princi- 

{)les  to  which  they  referred.  With  a  strong  general 
eaning  against  all  monopoly  and  arbitrary  restrictions, 
we  could  not  but  feel  that  the  case  of  India  was  peculiar 
in  many  respects ;  and  that  more  than  usual  delibera- 
tion was  due,  not  only  to  its  vast  practical  importance, 
but  to  the  weight  of  experience  and  authority  that 
seemed  arrayed  against  our  predilections  ;  and  we 
longed,  above  all  things,  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
statement  of  facts,  from  a  recent  and  intelligent  observer, 
unconnected,  if  possible,  either  by  interest  or  any  other 
tie,  with  either  of  the  parties,  and  untainted  even  by 
any  preparatory  study  of  their  controversies ;  but  ap- 
plying his  mind  with  perfect  freedom  and  fairness  to 
wnat  fell  under  his  own  immediate  observation,  and 
recording  his  impressions  with  that  tranquil  sincerity 
which  can  scarcely  ever  be  relied  on  but  where  the  re- 
cord is  meant  to  be  absolutely  private,  and  is  conse- 
quently made  up  wthout  any  feeling  of  responsibility, 
ambition,  or  deference. 

Such  a  statement,  and  much  more  than  such  a 
statement,  we  have  in  the  work  before  us;  and  both 
now,  and  on  all  future  occasions,  we  feel  that  it  has 
relieved  us  from  the  chief  difficulty  we  have  hitherto 
experienced  in  forming  our  opinions,  and  supplied  the 
most  valuable  elements  for  the  discussions  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  The  author,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  more  in  connexion  with  the  Government  than 
with  any  party  or  individual  opposed  to  it,  and  was 
more  exposed,  therefore,  to  a  bias  in  that  direction. 
But  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  entirely  independent 
of  its  favours,  and  so  much  more  removed  from  its  in- 
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fluence  than  any  one  with  nearly  the  same  means  of 
observation,  and  was  withal  of  a  nature  so  perfectly 
candid,  upright,  and  conscientious,  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded, we  think,  as  altogether  impartial ;  and  we  verily 
believe  has  set  down  nothing  in  this  private  journal,  in- 
tended only  for  his  own  eye  or  that  of  his  wife,  not  only 
that  he  did  not  honestly  think,  but  that  he  would  not 
have  openly  stated  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  themselves. 

The  Bishop  sailed  for  India  with  his  family,  in  1823 ; 
and  in  June  1 824,  set  out  on  the  visitation  of  his  Im- 
perial Diocese,  having  been  obliged,  much  against  his 
will,  to  leave  his  wife  and  children,  on  account  of  their 
health,  behind  him.  He  ascended  the  Ganges  to  Dacca 
and  Benares,  and  proceeded  by  Oude  and  Lucknow  to 
Delhi  and  Agra,  and  to  Almorah  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  so  onward  through  the  newly- 
acquired  provinces  of  Malwah,  to  Guzerat  and  Bombay, 
where  he  had  the  happiness  of  rejoining  Mrs.  Heber. 
They  afterwards  sailed  together  to  Ceylon;  and  after 
some  stay  in  that  island,  returned,  in  October  1825,  to 
Calcutta.  In  January  1826,  the  indefatigable  prelate 
sailed  again  for  Madras,  and  proceeded  in  March  to  the 
visitation  of  the  southern  provinces ;  but  had  only 
reached  Tanjore,  when  his  arduous  and  exemplary  ca- 
reer was  cut  short,  and  all  his  labours  of  love  and  duty 
brought  to  an  end,  by  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected 
death  —  having  been  seized  with  a  fit  in  stepping  into 
the  bath,  after  having  spent  the  morning  in  the  offices 
of  religion,  on  the  3d  of  April  of  that  year. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  very  copious  journal, 
written  for  and  transmitted  to  his  wife,  during  his  long 
peregrinations ;  and  of  several  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting letters,  addressed  to  her,  and  to  his  friends  in 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  same  journey ;  all  written 
in  a  very  pleasing,  and  even  elegant,  though  familiar 
style,  and  indicating  in  every  line  not  only  the  clear 
judgment  and  various  accomplishments  of  the  writer, 
but  the  singular  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  still  more  dis- 
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tmgaisiieiL  He  ?arrey^  evefj  dm^  with  the  Tigihmce 
and  defight  o€  &  culmnitai  ^nd  moist  active  inteUect  — 
with  the  eye  of  an  ardz^t.  an  azitiqixary*  and  a  natuialist 
—  the  feelmgs  and  jadgment  ot  an  F.nglish  gentlonan 
and  scholar — the  symp^ithies  oi  a  most  humane  and 
generoos  man  —  and  the  piety,  charity,  and  humility  of 
a  Christian.  The  work  is  iocnewhat  diifuse.  and  exhi- 
bits some  repetitions,  and  perhapis  some  inconsstencies. 
It  Ls  not  such  a  wi:>rk.  in  short,  as  the  author  would 
hiin^lf  have  offened  to  the  puUic.  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  not  m»>re  interesting  than  any  that  he 
could  have  prepared  tor  pubhcatitxi.  It  carries  us  more 
completely  into  the  very  heart  of  the  scene^  he  describes 
than  any  such  work  could  have  d«:»ie,and  it  admits  us  more 
into  his  intimacy.  We  pity  those,  we  confess,  who  find 
it  tedious  to  accompany  such  a  man  on  such  a  journey. 
It  is  difficult  to  select  extracts  trom  a  woii:  like  this ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stand  on  selection. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  abstract  of  the  whole,  or 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  any  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  beauty  or  instruction  it  contains.  We  can  only 
justify  our  account  of  it  by  a  few  specimens,  taken  very 
much  at  random.  The  tbllowinor  mav  serve  to  show 
the  unaffected  and  considerate  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  his  attendants,  and  all  the  inferior  persons  who 
came  in  contact  with  him ;  and  the  effects  of  that  kind- 
ness on  its  objects. 

**  Two  of  my  sepoys  hud  been  ill  for  several  davs,  in  moch  the  same 
way  with  myself.  I  had  treated  them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they 
were  now  doing  well :  But  being  Brahmins  of  high  caste,  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  conquering  their  scruples  and  doubts  about  the  physic  which 
I  gave  them.  They  both  said  that  they  would  rather  die  than  taste 
wine.  They  scrupled  at  my  using  a  spoon  to  measure  their  castor- 
oil,  and  insisted  that  the  water  in  which  their  medicines  were  mixed, 
should  be  poured  by  themselves  only.  They  were  very  grateful  how- 
ever, particularly  for  the  care  I  took  of  them  when  I  was  myself  ill, 
and  said  repeatedly  that  the  sight  of  me  in  good  health  would  be  better 
to  them  than  all  medicines.  They  seemed  now  free  from  disease,  but 
rca>vcred  their  strength  more  slowly  than  I  did ;  and  I  was  gUd  to  find 
that  the  Soubahdar  said  he  was  authorized,  imder  such  circumstances, 
to  f engage  a  hackery  at  the  Company's  expense,  to  carry  them  till  they 
were;  fit  to  march.  He  mentioned  this  in  consequence  of  my  offering 
them  a  lift  on  a  camel,  which  they  were  afraid  of  trying." 
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"  I  had  a  singular  instance  this  evening  of  the  fact  how  mere 
children  all  soldiers,  and  I  think  particularly  sepoys,  are,  when 
put  a  little  out  of  their  usual  way.  On  going  to  the  place  where  my 
escort  was  hutted,  I  found  that  there  was  not  room  for  them  all  under 
its  shelter,  and  that  four  were  preparing  to  sleep  on  the  open  field. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  stood  another  similar  hut  unoccupied,  a  little 
out  of  repair,  but  tolerably  tenan table.  *  Why  do  you  not  go  thither  ?' 
was  my  question.  *  We  like  to  sleep  altogether,*  was  their  answer. 
*  But  why  not  bring  the  branches  here,  and  make  your  own  hut  larger? 
see,  I  will  show  you  the  way.'  They  started  up  immediately,  in  great 
apparent  delight ;  every  man  brought  a  bough,  and  the  work  was  done 
in  five  minutes  —  being  only  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  ex- 
clamations of  *  Good,  good,  poor  man's  provider ! ' " 

"  A  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  the  servants  came  to  me  for 
directions,  and  to  say  that  the  good  careful  old  Soubahdar  was  very  ill, 
and  unable  to  leave  his  tent.  I  immediately  put  on  my  clothes  and 
went  down  to  the  camp,  in  my  way  to  which  they  told  me,  that  he  had 
been  taken  unwell  at  night,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  had  given  him  medi- 
cine. He  opened  a  vein,  and  with  much  humane  patience,  continued 
to  try  different  remedies  while  any  chance  remained ;  but  no  blood 
flowed,  and  no  sign  of  life  could  be  detected  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  up,  except  a  feeble  flutter  at  the  heart,  which  soon  ceased.  He 
was  at  an  advanced  age,  at  least  for  an  Indian,  though  apparently  hale 
and  robust.  I  felt  it  a  comfort  that  I  had  not  urged  him  to  any  ex- 
ertion, and  that  in  fact  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  lie  still 
till  he  was  quite  well.  But  I  was  necessarily  much  shocked  by  the 
sudden  end  of  one  who  had  travelled  with  me  so  far,  and  whose  con- 
duct had,  in  every  instance,  given  me  satisfaction.  Nor,  while  writing 
this,  can  I  recollect  without  a  real  pang,  his  calm  countenance  and 
grey  hairs,  as  he  sate  in  his  tent  door,  telling  his  beads  in  an  after- 
noon, or  walked  with  me,  as  he  seldom  failed  to  do,  through  the  vil- 
lages on  an  evening,  with  his  own  silver-hilted  sabre  under  his  arm, 
his  loose  cotton  mantle  folded  round  him,  and  his  golden  necklace  and 
Rajpoot  string  just  visible  above  it. 

"  The  death  of  the  poor  Soubahdar  led  to  the  question,  whether 
there  would  be  still  time  to  send  on  the  baggage.  All  the  Mus- 
sulmans pressed  our  immediate  departure ;  while  the  Hindoos  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  stay,  at  least,  till  sunset.  I  determined 
on  remaining,  as,  in  my  opinion,  more  decent  and  respectful  to  the 
memory  of  a  good  and  aged  officer." 

"  In  the  way,  at  Futtehgunge,  I  passed  the  tents  pitched  for  the 
large  party  which  were  to  return  towards  Cawnpoor  next  day,  and  I 
was  much  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  Soubahdar  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  sepoys  of  my  old  escort  running  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  to  bid  me  another  farewell,  and  again  express  their  regret  that 
they  were  not  going  on  with  me  *  to  the  world's  end.'  They  who 
talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Indian  character,  should,  I  think,  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  cases  of  this  sort.  These  men  neither  got  nor 
expected  any  thing  by  this  little  expression  of  good-will.  If  I  had 
offered  them  money,  they  would  have  been  bound,  by  the  rules  of  the 
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service,  and  their  own  dignity,  not  to  take  it.  Sufficient  civility  and 
respect  would  have  been  paid  if  any  of  them  who  happened  to  be 
near  the  road  had  touched  their  caps,  and  I  really  can  suppose  them 
actuated  by  no  motive  but  good-will.  It  had  not  been  excited,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  any  particular  desert  on  my  part :  but  I  had  always 
spoken  to  them  civilly,  had  paid  some  attention  to  their  comforts  in 
securing  them  tents,  firewood,  and  camels  for  their  knapsacks,  and  had 
ordered  them  a  dinner,  after  their  own  fashion,  on  their  arrival  at 
Lucknow,  at  the  expense  of,  I  believe,  not  more  than  four  rupees ! 
Surely  if  good-will  is  to  be  bought  by  these  sort  of  attentions,  it  is  a 

pity  that  any  body  should  neglect  them." 

"  In  crossing  a  nuddee,  which  from  a  ford  had  become  a  ferry,  we 
saw  some  characteristic  groups  and  occurrences ;  the  price  of  passage 
in  the  boat  was  only  a  few  cowries;  but  a  number  of  country  folk 
were  assembled,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  pay,  and  were  now 
sitting  patiently  by  the  brink,  waiting  till  the  torrent  should  subside, 
or,  what  was  far  less  likely  to  happen,  till  the  boatmen  should  take 
compassion  on  them.     Many  of  these  poor  people  came  up  to  beg  me 
to  make  the  boatmen  take  them  over,  one  woman  pleading  that  her 
*  malik  our  bucher,'  (literally  master,  or  lord,  and  yoimg  one)  had  run 
away  from  her,  and  she  wanted  to  overtake  them ;  another  that  she 
and  her  two  grandchildren  were  following  her  son,  who  was  a  Havildar 
in  the  regiment  which  we  had  passed  just  before;  and  some  others, 
that  they  had  been  intercepted  the  previous  day  by  this  torrent,  and 
had  neither  money  nor  food  till  they  had  reached  their  homes.     Four 
anas   purchased  a  passage  for   the  whole  crowd,  of  perhaps  thirty 
people,  and  they  were  really  very  thankful.     I  bestowed  two  anas 
more  on  the  poor  deserted  woman,  and  a  whimsical  scene  ensued. 
She  at  first  took  the  money  with  eagerness,  then,  as  if  she  recollected 
herself,  she  blushed  very  deeply,  and  seemed  much  confused,  then 
bowed  herself  to  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  hands,  and  at  last  said,  in  a 
very  modest  tone,  *  it  was  not  fit  for  so  great  a  man  as  I  was,  to  give 
her  two  anas,  and  she  hoped  that  I  and  the  *  chota  Sahib,'  (little 
lord)  would  give  her  a  rupee  each!'     She  was  an  extremely  pretty 
little  woman,  but  we  were  inexorable ;  partly,  I  believe,  in  my  own 
case  at  least,  because  we  had  only  just  rupees  enough  to  take  us  to 
Cawnpoor,  and  to  pay  for  our  men's  provisions ;  however,  I  gave  her 
two  more  anas,  my  sole  remaining  stock  of  small  change." 

These  few  traits  will  do,  we  believe ;  but  we  must  add 
a  few  more,  to  let  the  reader  fully  into  the  noble  hu- 
manity and  genuine  softness  of  this  man's  heart. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  evening  a  fellow,  who  said  he  was  a  gao-wala 
brouglit  me  two  poor  little  leverets,  which  he  said  he  had  just  found 
in  a  field.  They  were  quite  unfit  to  eat,  and  bringing  them  was  an 
act  of  cruelty  of  which  there  are  few  instances  among  the  Hindoos, 
who  are  generally  humane  to  wild  animals.  In  this  case,  on  my  scold- 
ing the  man  for  bringing  such  poor  little  things  from  their  mother,  all 
the  crowd  of  camel-drivers  and  camp-followers,  of  whom  no  incon- 
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siderable  number  were  around  us,  expressed  great  satisfaction  and  an 
entire  concurrence  in  my  censure.  It  ended  in  the  man  promising  to 
take  them  back  to  the  very  spot  (which  he  described)  where  he  had 
picked  them  up,  and  in  my  promising  him  an  ana  if  he  did  so.  To 
see  bim  keep  his  word  two  stout  waggoner's  boys  immediately  volun- 
teered their  services,  and  I  have  no  doubt  kept  him  to  his  contract. 

"  The  same  adviser  wanted  me  to  take  off  a  joint  of  Cabul's  tail, 
under  the  hair,  so  as  not  to  injure  his  appearance.  *  It  was  known,' 
he  said,  *  that  by  how  much  the  tail  was  made  shorter,  so  much  the 
taller  the  horse  grew.'  I  said  *  I  could  not  believe  that  God  gave  any 
animal  a  limb  too  much,  or  one  which  tended  to  its  disadvantage,  and 
and  that  as  He  had  made  my  horse,  so  he  should  remain.'  This 
speech,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  to  chime  in  wonderfully  with  the  feel- 
ings of  most  of  my  hearers ;  and  one  old  man  said,  that  *  during  all  the 
twenty-two  years  that  the  English  held  the  country,  he  had  not  heard 
so  grave  and  godly  a  saying  from  any  of  them  before.'  I  thought  of 
Sancho  Fanza  and  his  wise  apophthegms ! 

"  Our  elephants  were  receiving  their  drink  at  a  well,  and  I  gave  the 
largest  some  bread,  which,  before  my  illness,  I  had  often  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  *  He  is  glad  to  see  you  again,*  observed  the  goomashta, 
and  I  certainly  was  much  struck  by  the  calm,  clear,  attentive,  intelli- 
gent eye  which  he  fixed  on  me,  both  while  he  was  eating,  and  after- 
wards while  I  was  patting  liis  trunk  and  talking  about  him.  He  was, 
he  said,  a  fine-tempered  beast,  but  the  two  others  were  *  great  rascals.* 
One  of  them  had  once  almost  killed  his  keeper.  I  have  got  these  poor 
beasts'  allowance  increased,  in  consideration  of  their  long  march ;  and 
that  they  may  not  be  wronged,  have  ordered  the  mohout  to  give  them 
all  their  gram  in  presence  of  a  sentry.  The  gram  is  made  up  in 
cakes,  about  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  hat-box,  and  baked  on  an 
earthen  pot.  Each  contains  a  seer,  and  sixteen  of  them  are  consi- 
dered as  sufficient  for  one  day's  food  for  an  elephant  on  a  march.  Tlie 
suwarree  elephant  had  only  twelve,  but  I  ordered  him  the  full  allow- 
ance, as  well  as  an  increase  to  the  others.  If  they  knew  this,  they 
would  indeed  be  glad  to  see  me." 

"  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole  scene,  with  the 
exercise  of  the  march,  the  picturesque  groups  of  men  and  animals 
round  me, — the  bracing  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist 
hanging  on  the  trees,  and  the  glistening  dew,  had  something  at  once 
so  Oriental  and  so  English,  I  liave  seldom  found  any  thing  better 
adapted  to  raise  a  man's  animal  spirits,  and  put  him  in  good  temper 
with  himself  and  all  the  world.  How  I  wish  those  I  love  were  with 
me!  How  much  my  wife  would  enjoy  this  sort  of  life, — its  exercise, 
its  cleanliness,  and  purity ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  comparative  freedom  from  form,  care,  and  vexation  !  At  the 
same  time  a  man  who  is  curious  in  his  eating  had  better  not  come 
here.  Lamb  and  kid  (and  we  get  no  other  flesh)  most  people  would 
soon  tire  of-  The  only  fowls  which  are  attainable  are  as  tough  and 
lean  as  can  be  desired ;  and  the  milk  and  butter  are  generally  sea- 
soned with  the  never-failing  condiments  of  Hindostan, — smoke  and 
soot.     These,  however,  arc  matters  to  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  be- 
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come  reconciled;  and  all  the  more  serious  points  of  warmth,  shade, 
cleanliness,  air,  and  water,  are  at  this  season  nowhere  enjoyed  better 
than  in  the  spacious  and  well-contrived  tents,  the  ample  means  of 
transport,  the  fine  climate,  and  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Hindostan. 
Another  time,  by  God's  blessing,  I  will  not  be  alone  in  this  Eden ;  yet 
I  confess  that  there  are  few  people  whom  I  greatly  wish  to  have  as 
associates  in  such  a  journey.  It  is  only  a  wife,  or  a  friend  so  intimate 
as  to  be  quite  another  self,  whom  one  is  really  anxious  to  be  with 
one  while  travelling  through  a  new  country." 

Instead  of  wishing,  as  wc  should  have  expected  a 
Bishop  to  do,  to  move  in  the  dignified  and  conspicuous 
circle  at  the  seat  of* Government,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
this  exemplary  person  actually  languishing  for  a  more 
retired  ana  obscure  situation. 

"  Do  you  know,  dearest,  that  I  sometimes  think  we  should  be  more 
useful,  and  happier,  if  Cawnpoor  or  Benares,  not  Calcutta,  were  our 
home  ?  My  visitations  would  be  made  with  far  more  convenience,  the 
expense  of  house  rent  would  be  less  to  the  Company,  and  our  own 
expenses  of  living  would  be  reduced  very  considerably.  The  air, 
even  of  Cawnpoor,  is,  I  apprehend,  better  than  that  of  Bengal,  and 
that  of  Benares  decidedly  so.  The  greater  part  of  my  business  with 
government  may  be  done  as  well  by  letters  as  personal  interviews ; 
and,  if  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  were  resident  there,  it  seems  more 
natural  that  the  Bishop  of  India  should  remain  in  the  centre  of  his 
diocese.  The  only  objection  is  the  great  number  of  Christians  in 
Calcutta,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  my  preaching  is  more 
useful  there  than  it  would  be  any  where  else.  We  may  talk  these 
points  over  when  we  meet." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  in  the  book,  is 
the  account  of  his  interview  with  a  learned  and  very 
liberal  Brahmin  in  Guzer&t,  whom  he  understood  to 
teach  a  far  purer  morality  than  is  usually  enjoined  by 
his  brethren,  and  also  to  discountenance  the  distinction 
of  castes,  and  to  inculcate  a  signal  toleration.  We  can 
now  alFord,  however,  to  give  little  more  than  the  intro- 
ductory narrative. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  expected  visit  from  Swaamee 
Narain,  to  my  interview  with  whom  I  had  looked  forward  with  an 
anxiety  and  eagerness  which,  if  he  had  known  it,  would  perhaps  have 
flattered  him.  He  came  in  a  somewhat  different  style  from  what 
I  expected;  having  with  him  nearly  200  horsemen,  mostly  well-armed 
with  matchlocks  and  swords,  and  several  of  them  with  coats  of  mail 
and  spears.  Besides  them  he  had  a  large  rabble  on  foot,  with  bows 
and  arrows ;  and  when  I  considered  that  I  had  myself  more  than  fifty 
horse,  and  Mty  muskets  and  bayonets,  I  could  not  help  smiling,  though 
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my  sensations  were  in  some  degree  painful  and  humiliating,  at  the 
idea  of  two  religious  teachers  meeting  at  the  head  of  little  armi<\s ! 
and  filling  the  city,  which  was  the  scene  of  their  interview,  with  the 
rattling  of  quivers,  the  clash  of  shields,  and  the  tramj)  of  the  war- 
horse.  Had  our  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other,  mine,  though  less 
numerous^  would  have  been  doubtless  far  more  effective,  from  the 
superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But,  in  moral  grandeur,  what  a 
difference  was  there  between  his  troop  and  mine !  Mine  neither  knew 
me  nor  cared  for  me.  They  escorted  me  faithfully,  and  would  have 
defended  me  bravely,  because  they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to 
do  ao ;  and  as  they  would  have  done  for  any  other  stranger  of  sufficient 
worldly  rank  to  make  such  attendance  usual.  The  guards  of  Swaamee 
Narain  were  his  own  disciples  and  enthusiastic  admirers;  men  who  had 
voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  lessons,  who  now  took  a  pride  in  doing 
him  honour,  and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  bloo<l 
nither  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to  be  handled  roughly. 
In  the  parish  of  Hodnet  there  were  once  perhaps  a  few  honest  coun- 
trymen who  felt  something  like  this  for  me  ;  but  how  long  a  time 
must  elapse  before  any  Christian  teacher  in  India  can  hope  to  be  thus 
loved  and  honoured  I 

"  After  the  usual  mutual  compliments,  I  said  that  I  had  heard 
much  good  of  him,  and  the  good  doctrine  which  he  j)rcached 
among  the  poor  people  of  Guzerat,  and  that  I  greatly  desired  his 
acquaintance ;  that  I  regretted  that  I  knew  Hindostanee  so  im- 
perfectly, but  that  I  should  be  very  glad,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
the  language  allowed,  and  by  the  interpretation  of  friends,  to  learn 
what  he  believed  on  religious  matters,  and  to  tell  him  what  I  myself 
believed ;  and  that  if  he  would  come  and  see  me  at  Kairah,  where  we 
should  have  more  leisure,  I  would  have  a  tent  pitched  for  him  and 
treat  him  like  a  brother.  I  said  this,  because  I  was  very  earnestly 
desirous  of  getting  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  of  whic^h  I  had  none 
with  me,  in  the  Nagree  character,  and  persuading  him  to  read  them ; 
and  because  I  had  some  further  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  go  with  me 
to  Bombay,  where  I  hoped  that,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  an<l  the 
conversations  to  which  I  might  introduce  him  with  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  established  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  might  do  him 
more  good  than  I  could  otherwise  hope  to  do. 

"  I  saw  that  both  he,  and,  still  more,  his  disciples,  were  highly 
pleased  by  the  invitation  which  I  gave  him ;  but  he  said,  in  reply, 
tliat  his  life  was  one  of  very  little  leisure ;  that  he  had  5000  discii)les 
now  attending  on  his  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
nearly  50,000  in  different  parts  of  Guzerat;  that  a  great  number  of 
these  were  to  assemble  together  in  the  course  of  next  week,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  brother's  son  coming  of  age  to  receive  the  Brahminical 
string ;  but  that  if  I  staid  long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  allow 
him  to  get  this  engagement  over,  he  would  gladly  come  again  to  sec 
me.  *  In  the  meantime,'  I  said,  *  have  you  any  objection  to  communi- 
cate some  part  of  your  doctrine  now?'  It  was  evidently  what  he 
came  to  do  ;  and  his  disciples  very  visibly  exulted  in  the  opportunity 
of  his  perhaps  converting  mer 
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The  conference  is  too  long  to  extract,  but  it  is  very 
curious  ;  though  the  result  fell  something  short  of  what 
the  worthy  Bishop,  in  the  zeal  of  his  benevolence,  had 
anticipated.  We  should  now  leave  the  subject  of  the 
author's  personal  character ;  but  it  shines  out  so  strongly 
in  the  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  English 
friends  and  fellow-travellers,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  gratifying  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  one  other 
extract.  Mr.  Stowe,  the  individual  alluded  to,  died  after 
a  short  illness  at  Dacca.  The  day  after  his  burial,  the 
Bishop  writes  to  his  wife  as  follows :  — 

"  Sincerely  as  I  have  mourned,  and  do  mourn  him  continually,  the 
moment  perhaps  at  which  I  felt  his  loss  most  keenly  was  on  my  return 
to  this  house.  I  had  always  after  airings,  or  other  short  absences,  been 
accustomed  to  run  up  immediately  to  his  room  to  ask  about  his  medi- 
cines and  his  nourishment,  to  find  if  he  had  wanted  any  thing^  during 
my  absence,  and  to  tell  him  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  And  now,  as 
I  went  up  stairs,  I  felt  most  painfully  that  the  object  of  my  solicitude 
was  gone,  and  that  there  was  nobody  now  to  derive  comfort  or  help 
from  my  coming,  or  whose  eyes  would  faintly  sparkle  as  I  opened  the 
door. 

"  It  will  be  long  before  I  forget  the  guilelessness  of  his  nature,  the 
interest  which  he  felt  and  expressed  in  all  the  beautiful  and  sequestered 
scenery  which  we  passed  through ;  his  anxiety  to  be  useful  to  me  in 
any  way  which  I  could  point  out  to  him,  (he  was  indeed  very  useful,) 
and  above  all,  the  unaffected  pleasure  which  he  took  in  discussing 
religious  subjects ;  his  diligence  in  studjring  the  Bible,  and  the  fearless 
humanity  with  which  he  examined  the  case,  and  administered  to  the 
wants,  of  nine  poor  Hindoos,  the  crew  of  a  salt-barge,  whom,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  Journal,  we  found  lying  sick  together  of  a  jungle 
fever,  unable  to  leave  the  place  where  they  lay,  and  unaided  by  the 
neighbouring  villagers.  I  then  little  thought  how  soon  he  in  his  turn 
would  require  the  aid  he  gave  so  cheerfully." 

On  the  day  after,  he  writes  in  these  terms  to  Miss 
Stowe,  the  sister  of  his  departed  friend : — 

"  With  a  heavy  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Stowe,  I  send  you  the  enclosed 
keys.  How  to  offer  you  consolation  in  your  present  grief,  I  know  not ; 
for  by  my  own  deep  sense  of  the  loss  of  an  excellent  friend,  I  know 
how  much  heavier  must  be  your  burden.  Separation  of  one  kind  or 
another  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  frequent  trials  to  which  affectionate 
hearts  are  exposed.  And  if  you  can  only  regard  your  brother  as 
removed  for  his  own  advantage  to  a  distant  country,  you  will  find, 
perhaps,  some  of  that  misery  alleviated  under  which  you  are  now 
suffering.  Had  you  remained  in  England  when  he  came  out  hither, 
you  would  have  been,  for  a  time,  divided  no  le^s  effectually  than  you 
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are  now.  The  difference  of  hearing  from  him  is  almost  all ;  and 
though  you  now  have  not  that  comfort,  yet  even  without  hearing  from 
him  you  may  be  well  persuaded  (which  there  you  could  not  always 
have  been)  that  he  is  well  and  happy ;  and,  above  all,  you  may  be 
persuaded,  as  your  dear  brother  was  most  fully  in  his  time  of  severest 
suffering,  that  Grod  never  smites  his  children  in  vain,  or  out  of 
cruelty. 

"  So  long  as  you  choose  to  remain  with  us,  we  will  be,  to  our  power, 
a  sister  and  a  brother  to  you.  And  it  may  be  worth  your  consider- 
ation whether,  in  your  present  state  of  health  and  spirits,  a  journey,  in 
my  wife's  society,  will  not  be  better  for  you  than  a  dreary  voyage 
home.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  you  must  decide  for  yourself ; 
I  would  scarcely  venture  to  advise,  far  less  dictate,  where  I  am 
only  anxious  to  serve.  In  my  dear  Emily  you  will  already  have  had 
a  most  affectionate  and  sensible  counsellor." 

We  dare  not  venture  on  any  part,  either  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  and  antiquities,  or  of  the  persons 
and  presentations  at  the  several  native  courts.  jBut  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  as  by  far  the 
best  and  most  interesting,  in  both  sorts,  that  we  have 
ever  met  with.  The  account  of  his  journeyings  and 
adventures  in  the  mountain  region  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  is  peculiarly  striking,  from  the  affecting  resem- 
blance the  author  is  continually  tracing  to  the  scenery 
of  his  beloved  England,  his  more  beloved  Wales,  or  his 
most  beloved  Hodnet!  Of  the  natives,  in  all  their 
orders,  he  is  a  most  indulgent  and  liberal  judge,  as  well 
as  a  very  exact  observer.  He  estimates  their  civilization 
higher,  we  think,  than  any  other  traveller  who  has  given 
an  account  of  them,  and  is  very  much  struck  with  the 
magnificence  of  their  architecture  —  though  very  scep- 
tical as  to  the  high  antiquity  to  which  some  of  its  finest 
specimens  pretend.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  any  of  the 
splendid  and  luminous  descriptions  in  which  the  work 
abounds.     In  a  private  letter  he  says,  — 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  the  airy  and  gaudy  style  of  Oriental  archi- 
tecture ;  a  notion,  I  apprehend,  taken  from  that  of  China  only,  since 
solidity,  solemnity,  and  a  richness  of  ornament,  so  well  managed  as 
not  to  interfere  with  solemnity,  arc  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
ancient  buildings  which  I  have  met  with  in  this  country.  I  recollect  no 
corresponding  parts  of  Windsor  at  all  equal  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle 
of  Delhi  and  its  marble  hall  of  audience;  and  even  Delhi  falls  very  short 
of  Agra  in  situation,  in  majesty  of  outline,  in  size,  and  the  costliness 
and  beauty  of  its  apartments." 
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The  foUownig  is  a  sonmiaiy  of  his  opinion  of  the 
people,  which  follows  in  the  same  letter :  — 

^ Of  the  pecple,  so  ikr  as  their  natml charmeter  is  cnDcemed.  Ihare 
been  kd  to  form,  on  die  whole,  a  T^ery  £iTo<iral4e  opiniocL  They  haTe, 
imhappiljy  maej  of  the  rices  azifiiig  froai  siaTerr.  from  an  unsettled 
state  o(  societT,  and  immoral  aoii  erroneoas  svstems  of  religion.  But 
ther  are  men  cff  high  and  gallant  coorage,  coarteoos.  intelligent^  and 
most  eager  after  Imowkdge  and  improT^nent.  with  a  remarkable 
a[>titnde  for  the  abstract  sciences,  geometiy.  astromon  v,  hc^  and  for 
the  imitatire  arts,  painting  and  scnlptnre.  Ther  are  sober,  indus- 
trioos,  dotifnl  to  their  parents*  and  a^ectionate  to  their  diildren,  of 
tempers  almost  nniformhr  gentle  and  patient,  and  more  easily  affected 
hj  kindness  and  attention  to  their  wants  and  feelings  than  almost  anj 
men  whom  I  have  met  with.  Their  Hanhs  seem  to  arise  frcnn  the 
hateful  superstitions  to  which  thev  are  subject,  and  the  nnfaTourable 
state  of  society  in  which  they  are  placed. 

''  More  has  been  done,  and  more  succes^ullv.  to  obviate  these  evils 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  than  in  any  part  of  India  which  I  have 
yet  visited,  through  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Elphinstone ; 
to  whom  this  side  of  the  Peninsula  is  also  indebted  for  some  very  im- 
portant and  efficient  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  who,  both  in  amiable  temper  and  manners,  extensive  and  various 
information,  acute  good  sense,  energy,  and  application  to  business,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men,  as  he  is  quite  the  most  popular 
governor,  that  I  have  fJEdlen  in  with." 

The  following  is  also  very  important ;  and  gives  more 
new  and  valuable  information  than  many  pretending 
volumes,  by  men  who  have  been  half  their  lives  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  relate: — 

"  Of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
governed,  I  have,  as  yet,  hardly  seen  enough  to  form  an  opinion.  I 
have  seen  enough,  however,  to  find  that  the  customs,  the  habits,  and 
prejudices  of  the  former  are  much  misunderstood  in  England.  We 
have  all  heard,  for  instance,  of  the  humanity  of  the  Hindoos  towards 
brute  creatures,  their  horror  of  animal  food,  &c. ;  and  you  may  be, 
perhaps,  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  to  find  that  those  who  can  afford 
it  are  hardly  less  carnivorous  than  ourselves ;  that  even  the  purest 
Bralimins  are  allowed  to  eat  mutton  and  venison ;  that  fish  is  per- 
mitted to  many  castes,  and  pork  to  many  others ;  and  that,  though 
they  consider  it  a  grievous  crime  to  kill  a  cow  or  bullock  for  the 
pur[)ose  of  eating,  yet  they  treat  their  draft  oxen,  no  less  than  their 
horses,  with  a  degree  of  barbarous  severity  which  would  turn  an 
KngliHh  hackney  coachman  sick.  Nor  have  their  religious  prejudices, 
and  tlicj  unchangeableness  of  their  habits,  been  less  exaggerated. 
Some  of  the  best  informed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
vcrwid,  assure  me  that  half  their  most  remarkable  customs  of  civil  and 
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domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mohammedan  conquerors ;  and 
at  present  there  is  an  obvious  and  increasing  disposition  to  imitate  the 
English  in  every  thing,  wliich  has  already  led  to  very  remarkable 
changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still  more  important.  The  wealthy 
natives  now  all  affect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corinthian 
pillars,  and  filled  with  English  furniture.  They  drive  the  best  horses  ' 
and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta.  JVIany  of  them  speak 
English  fluently,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature ;  and 
the  children  of  one  of  our  friends  I  saw  one  day  dressed  in  jackets 
and  trousers,  with  round  hats,  shoes  and  stockings.  In  the  Bengalee 
newspapers,  of  which  tliere  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  canvassed, 
with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclining  to  Whiggism ;  and  one  of  their 
leading  men  gave  a  great  dinner  not  long  since  in  honour  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution.  Among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling  shows 
iUe\{  more  beneficially,  in  a  growing  neglect  of  caste — in  not  merely 
a  willingness,  but  an  anxiety,  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools, 
and  a  desire  to  learn  and  speak  English,  which,  if  properly  encouraged, 
might,  I  verily  believe,  in  fifty  years*  time,  make  our  language  what 
the  Oordooy  or  court  and  camp  language  of  the  country  (the  Ilindoo- 
stanee),  is  at  present.  And  though  instances  of  actual  conversion  to 
Christianity  are,  as  yet,  very  uncommon,  yet  the  number  of  children, 
both  male  and  female,  who  are  now  receiving  a  sort  of  Christian 
education,  reading  the  New  Testament,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Commandments,  and  all  with  the  consent,  or  at  least  without  the 
censure,  of  their  parents  or  spiritual  guides,  have  increased,  during 
the  last  two  years,  to  an  amount  which  astonishes  the  old  European 
residents,  who  were  used  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  a  Missionary,  and 
slirink  from  the  common  duties  of  Christianity,  lest  they  should  give 
offence  to  their  heathen  neighbours.  So  far  from  that  being  a  con- 
sequence of  the  zeal  which  has  been  lately  shown,  many  of  the  Brah- 
mins themselves  express  admiration  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  profess  to  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  the  English  since  they  have 
found  that  they  too  have  a  religion  and  a  Shaster.  All  that  seems 
necessary  for  the  best  effects  to  follow  is,  to  let  things  take  their  course ; 
to  make  the  Missionaries  discreet ;  to  keep  the  government  as  it  now 
is,  strictly  neuter ;  and  to  place  our  confidence  in  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  in  making  ourselves  really  useful  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  among  whom  we  live. 

In  all  these  points  there  is,  indeed,  great  room  for  improvement :  But 
I  do  not  by  any  means  assent  to  the  pictures  of  depravity  and  general 
worthlessness  which  some  have  drawn  of  the  Hindoos.  Tliey  are  de- 
cidedly, by  nature,  a  mild,  pleasing,  and  intelligent  race ;  sober,  i)arsi- 
monious,  and,  where  an  object  is  held  out  to  them,  most  industrious 
and  persevering.  But  the  magistrates  and  lawyers  all  agree  that  in 
no  country  are  lying  and  perjury  so  common,  and  so  little  regarded ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  mildness  of  their  manners,  the 
criminal  calendar  is  generally  as  full  as  in  Ireland,  with  gang-rob- 
beries, setting  fire  to  buildings,  stacks,  &c. ;  and  the  number  of  children 
who  are  decoyed  aside  and  murdered,  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments, 
Lord  Amlierst  assures  me,  is  dreadful." 
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We  may  add  the  following  direct  testimony  on  a  point 
of  some  little  curiosity,  which  has  been  alternately  denied 
and  exaggerated :  — 

"  At  Broach  is  one  of  those  remarkable  institutions  wliich  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  Europe,  as  instances  of  Hindoo  bene- 
volence to  inferior  animals.  I  mean  hospitals  for  sick  and  infirm 
beasts,  birds,  and  insects.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  it ;  but  IVIr.  Corsellis 
described  it  as  a  very  dirty  and  neglected  place,  which,  though  it  has 
considerable  endowments  in  land,  only  serves  to  enrich  the  Bralnuins 
who  manage  it.  They  have  really  animals  of  several  dilTerent  kinds 
there,  not  only  those  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  as 
monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.,  but  horses,  dogs,  and  cats;  and  they  have  also, 
in  little  boxes,  an  assortment  of  lice  and  fleas  I  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  they  feed  those  pensioners  on  the  flesh  of  beggars  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Brahmins  say  that  these  insects,  as  well  as  the  other  inmates 
of  their  infirmaiy,  are  fed  with  vegetables  only,  such  as  rice,  &c.  How 
the  insects  thrive,  I  did  not  hear;  but  the  old  horses  and  dogs,  nay  the 
peacocks  and  apes,  are  allowed  to  starve ;  and  the  only  creatures  said 
to  be  in  any  tolerable  plight  are  some  milch  cows,  wluch  may  be  kept 
from  other  motives  than  charity." 

He  adds  afterwards,  — 

"  I  have  not  been  led  to  believe  that  our  Government  is  generally 
popular,  or  advancing  towards  popularity.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
that  we  should  be  so  in  any  great  degree  ;  yet  I  really  think  there  are 
some  causes  of  discontent  which  it  is  in  our  own  power,  and  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  remove  or  diminish.  One  of  these  is  the  distance  and 
haughtiness  with  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary servants  of  the  Company  treat  the  upper  and  middling  class  of 
natives.  Against  their  mixing  much  with  us  in  society,  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  hindrances ;  though  even  their  objection  to  eating  with 
us  might,  so  far  as  the  Mussulmans  are  concerned,  I  think,  be  con- 
quered by  any  popular  man  in  the  upper  provinces,  who  made  the  at- 
tempt in  a  right  way.  But  there  are  some  of  our  amusements,  such 
as  private  the^itncal  entertainments  and  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
which  they  would  be  delighted  to  share,  and  invitations  to  wluch  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  extremely  flattering,  if  they  were  not,  per- 
haps with  some  reason,  voted  bores,  and  treated  accordingly.  The 
French,  under  Perron  and  Des  Boignes,  who  in  more  serious  matters 
left  a  very  bad  name  behind  them,  had,  in  this  particular,  a  greut  ad- 
vantage over  us;  and  the  easy  and  friendly  intercourse  in  which  they 
lived  with  natives  of  rank,  is  still  often  regretted  in  Agra  and  the 
Dooab.  This  is  not  all,  however.  The  foolish  pride  of  the  English 
absolutely  leads  them  to  set  at  nought  the  injunctions  of  their  own 
Government.  The  Tussildars,  for  instance,  or  principal  active  officers 
of  revenue,  ought,  by  an  order  of  council,  to  have  chairs  always 
offered  them  in  the  presence  of  their  liuropean  superiors ;  and  the 
same,  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  army,  should  be  done  to  the 
Soubahdars.     Yet  there  are  hardly  six  collectors  in  India  who  observe 
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the  former  etiquette ;  and  the  latter,  which  was  fifteen  years  ago  never 
omitted  in  the  army,  is  now  completely  in  disuse.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regulations  of  which  I  speak  are  known  to  every  Tussildar  and 
Soubahdar  in  India,  and  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved  every  time 
these  civilities  are  neglected.** 

Of  the  state  of  the  Schools,  and  of  Education  in  ge- 
neral, he  speaks  rather  favourably ;  and  is  very  desirous 
that,   without   any  direct   attempt  at   conversion,  the 
youth  should  be  generally  exposed  to  the  humanizing 
mfluence  of  the  New  Testament  morality,  by  the  general 
introduction  of  that  holy  book,  as  a  lesson  ]x)ok  in  the 
schools ;  a  matter  to  which  he  states  positively  that  tlie 
natives,  and  even  their  Brahminical  pastors,  have  no 
sort  of  objection.     Talking  of  a  female  school,  lately 
established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  charge  of  a  very  pious 
and  discreet  lady,  he  observes,  that  "  Rhadacant  Deb, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  natives  in  Calcutta,  and  regarded 
as  the  most  austere  and  orthodox  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  Ganges,  bade,  some  time  since,  her  pupils  go  on  and 
prosper ;  and  added,  that  '  if  they  practised  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  well  as  they  repeated  it,  he  would 
choose   all  the  handmaids  for  his  daughters,  and  his 
wives,  from  the  English  school.' " 

He  is  far  less  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice; especially  in  the  local  or  district  courts,  called 
Adawlufj  which  the  costliness  and  intricacy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  needless  introduction  of  the  Persian 
language,  have  made  sources  of  great  practical  oppres- 
sion, and  objects  of  general  execration  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  Bombay  Presidency  Mr.  Elphinstone 
has  discarded  the  Persian,  and  appointed  every  thing  to 
be  done  in  the  ordinary"  language  of  the  place. 

And  here  we  are  afraid  we  must  take  leave  of  this 
most  instructive  and  delightful  publication ;  which  we 
confidently  recommend  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  more 
likely  to  anuise  them  than  any  book  of  travels  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  as  calcuhited  to  enlighten 
their  understandings,  and  to  touch  their  hearts  with  a 
purer  flame  than  they  generally  catch  from  most  pro- 
fessed works  of  philosophy  or  devotion.  It  sets  belbi*e 
us,  in  c\evy  page,  the  most  engaging  example  of  devo- 
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tion  to  God  and  good- will  to  man ;  and,  toucliing  eveiy 
object  with  the  light  of  a  clear  judgment  and  a  pure 
heart,  exhibits  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  work  written  by  a 
priest  upon  religious  creeds  and  establishments,  without 
a  shade  of  intolerance ;  and  bringing  imder  review  the 
characters  of  a  vast  multitude  of  eminent  individuals, 
mthout  one  trait  either  of  sarcasm  or  adulation. 
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(October,  1824,) 

1 .  Sketches  of  India,  Written  by  an  Officer,  for  Fire-Sidc 
Travellers  at  Home.  Second  Edition,  with  Alterations.  8vo. 
pp.358.     London:  1824. 

2.  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  By  the 
Author  of  Sketches  of  India,  and  Recollections  of  the  Penin- 
sula.    8vo.     pp.452.     London:  1824. 

These  are  very  amiable  books :  —  and,  besides  the  good 
sentiments  they  contain,  they  are  very  pleasing  speci- 
mens of  a  sort  of  travel- writing,  to  which  we  have  often 
regretted  that  so  few  of  those  who  roam  loose  about  the 
world  will  now  condescend — we  mean  a  brief  and  simple 
notice  of  what  a  person  of  ordinary  information  and 
common  sensibility  may  see  and  feel  in  passing  through 
a  new  country,  which  he  visits  without  any  learned  pre- 
paration, ana  traverses  without  any  particular  object. 
There  are  individuals,  no  doubt,  who  travel  to  better 
purpose,  and  collect  more  weighty  information — ex- 
ploring, and  recording  as  they  go,  according  to  their 
several  habits  and  measures  of  learning,  the  mineralogy, 
antiquities,  or  statistics  of  the  dilFerent  regions  they 
survey.  But  the  greater  part,  even  of  intelligent  wan- 
derers, are  neither  so  ambitious  in  their  designs,  nor  so 
industrious  in  their  execution; — and,  as  most  of  those 
who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  find  pleasure  in  travelling, 
are  found  to  decline  those  tasks,  which  might  enrol  them 
among  the  contributors  to  science,  while  they  turned  all 
their  movements  into  occasions  of  laborious  study,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  think  that  a  lively  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  what  actually  delighted  them,  will  be  more 
generally  agreeable  than  a  digest  of  the  information 
they  might  have  acquired.  We  would  by  no  means 
undervalue  the  researches  of  more  learned  and  laborious 
persons,  especially  in  countries  rarely  visited  :  But,  for 
common  readers,  their  discussions  require  too  much  pre- 
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\dous  knowledge,  and  too  painful  an  elFort  of  attention. 
They  are  not  books  of  travels,  in  short,  but  works  of 
science  and  philosophy ;  and  as  the  principal  delight  of 
travelling  consists  in  the  impressions  which  we  receive, 
almost  passively,  from  the  presentment  of  new  objects, 
and  the  reflections  to  which  they  spontaneously  give 
rise,  so  the  most  delightful  books  of  travels  should  be 
those  that  give  us  back  those  impressions  in  their  first 
freshness  and  simplicity,  and  excite  us  to  follow  out  the 
train  of  feelings  and  reflection  into  which  they  lead  us, 
by  the  direct  and  unpretending  manner  in  which  they 
are  suggested.  By  aiming  too  ambitiously  at  instruc- 
tion and  research,  this  charm  is  lost ;  and  we  often  close 
these  copious  dissertations  and  details,  needlessly  di- 
gested in  the  form  of  a  journal,  without  having  the  least 
idea  how  we,  or  any  other  ordinary  person,  would  have 
felt  as  companions  of  the  journey — thoroughly  con- 
vinced, certainly,  that  we  should  noi  have  occupied  our- 
selves as  the  writers  before  us  seem  to  have  been 
occupied  ;  and  pretty  well  satisfied,  after  all,  that  they 
themselves  were  not  so  occupied  during  the  most  agree- 
able hours  of  their  wanderings,  and  had  omitted  in  their 
books  what  they  would  most  frequently  recall  in  their 
moments  of  enjoyment  and  leisure. 

Xor  are  these  records  of  superficial  observation  to  be 
disdained  as  j^roductive  of  entertainment  only,  or  alto- 
ffethor  barren  of  instruction.  Verv  often  the  surface 
presents  all  that  is  really  worth  considering — or  all  that 
we  are  ca])able  of  understanding; — and  our  observer, 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  is,  though  no  great  philo- 
sopher, an  intelligent  and  educated  man — looking  curi- 
ously at  all  that  presents  itself,  and  making  such  passing 
inquiries  as  may  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity,  without 
greatly  disturbing  his  indolence  or  delaying  his  progress. 
Many  themes  of  reflection  and  topics  of  interest  will  be 
thus  suggested,  which  more  elaborate  and  exhausting 
discussions  would  have  strangled  in  the  birth — while, 
in  the  variety  and  brevity  of  the  notices  which  such  a 
scheme  of  writing  imi)lies,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not 
only  more  agreeably  excited,  but  is  furnished,  in  the 
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long  run,  with  more  materials  for  thinking,  and  solicited 
to  more  lively  reflections,  than  by  any  quantity  of  exact 
knowledge  on  plants,  stones,  ruins,  manufactures,  or 
history. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  They  place  us  at  once  by  the  side 
of  the  author — and  bring  before  our  eyes  and  minds  the 
scenes  he  has  passed  through,  and  the  feelings  they  sug- 
gested. In  this  last  particular,  indeed,  we  are  entirely  at 
his  mercy ;  and  we  are  afraid  he  sometimes  makes  rather 
an  unmerciful  use  of  his  power.  It  is  one  of  the  hazards 
of  this  way  of  writing,  that  it  binds  us  up  in  the  strictest 
intimacy  and  closest  companionship  with  the  author. 
Its  attraction  is  in  its  direct  personal  sympathy — and 
its  danger  in  the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  abuse  it.  It 
enables  us  to  share  the  grand  spectacles  with  which  the 
traveller  is  delighted  —  but  compels  us  in  a  manner  to 
share  also  in  the  sentiments  *wdth  which  he  is  pleased  to 
connect  them.  For  the  privilege  of  seeing  with  his 
eyes,  we  must  generally  renounce  that  of  using  our  own 
judgment — and  submit  to  adopt  implicitly  the  tone  of 
feeling  which  he  has  found  most  congenial  with  the 
scene. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  must  say,  the  reader,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  fortunate.  The  author,  though  an 
officer  in  the  King's  service,  and  not  without  professional 
predilections,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  speculative,  senti- 
mental, saintly  sort  of  person — with  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, a  singularly  poetical  cast  of  diction,  and  a  mind 
deeply  imbued  vnth,  principles  of  philanthropy  and  habits 
of  affection :  —  And  if  there  is  something  oifadaise  now 
and  then  in  his  sentiments,  and  something  of  affectation 
in  his  style,  it  is  no  more  than  we  can  easily  forgive, 
in  consideration  of  his  brevity,  his  amiableness,  and 
variety. 

The  "  Sketches  of  India,"  a  loose-printed  octavo  of 
350  pages,  is  the  least  interesting  perhaps  of  the  two 
volumes  now  before  us — though  sufficiently  marked 
with  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  author.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  let  him  begin  at  the  beginning. 
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"  On  the  afternoon  of  July  the  10th,  1818,  our  vessel  dropped 
anchor  in  Madras  Roads,  after  a  fine  run  of  three  months  and  ten 
days  from  the  Motherbank.  —  How  changed  the  scene  !  how  great 
the  contrast !  —  Rydc,  and  its  little  snug  •  dwellings,  with  slated  or 
thatched  roofs,  its  neat  gardens,  its  green  and  sloping  shores. — Madras 
and  its  naked  fort,  noble-looking  buildings,  tall  colunms,  lofty 
verandahs,  and  terraced  roofs.  The  city,  large  and  crowded,  on  a 
flat  site;  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  a  foaming  surf.  The  roadstead, 
there^  aHve  with  beautiftd  yachts,  light  wherries,  and  tight-built 
fishing  barks.  Here,  black,  shapeless  Massoolah  boats,  with  their 
naked  crews,  singing  the  same  wild  (yet  not  unpleasing)  air,  to  which, 
for  ages,  the  dangerous  surf  they  fearlessly  ply  over  has  been  rudely 
responsive. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  and  strange  sensations  which,  as  I 
went  peacefully  forward,  the  new  objects  in  nature  excited  in  my 
bosom.  Tlie  rich  broad-leaved  plantain;  the  gracefully  drooping 
bamboo ;  the  cocoa  nut,  with  that  mat -like-looking  binding  for  every 
branch ;  the  branches  themselves  waving  with  a  feathery  motion  in 
the  wind ;  the  bare  lofty  trunk  and  fan-leaf  of  the  tall  palm ;  the 
slender  and  elegant  stem  of  the  areca  ;  the  large  aloes  ;  the  prickly 
pear ;  the  stately  banian  with  drop-branches,  here  fibrous  and  pliant, 
there  strong  and  columnar,  supporting  its  giant  arms,  and  forming 
around  the  parent  stem  a  grove  of  beauty ;  and  among  these  wonders, 
birds,  all  strange  in  plumage  and  in  note,  save  the  parroquet  (at  home, 
the  lady's  pet-bird  in  a  gilded  cage),  here  spreading  his  bright  green 
wings  in  happy  fearless  flight,  and  giving  his  natural  and  untaught 
scream. 

It  was  late  and  dark  when  we  reached  Poonamallee ;  and  during 
the  latter  part   of  our   march  we   had    heavy  rain.     We   found  no 
fellow-countryman  to  welcome  us :  But  the  mess-room  was  open  and 
lighted,  a  table  laid,  and  a  crowd  of  smart,  roguish-looking  natives, 
seemed  waiting  our  arrival  to  seek  service.  —  Drenched  to  the  skin, 
without  changes  of  linen,  or  any  bedding,  we  sat  down  to  the  repast 
provided ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  in  India, 
perhaps,  at  the  moment,  a  more  cheerful  party  than  ours.  —  Four  or 
five  clean-looking  natives,  in  white  dresses,  with  red  or  white  turbans, 
ear-rings  of  gold,  or  with  emerald  drops,  and  large  silver  signet  rings 
on  their  fingers,   crowded  round  each  chair,  and  watched  our  every 
glance,  to  anticipate  our  wishes.     Curries,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  all 
new  to  us,  were  tasted  and  pronounced  upon ;  and  after  a  meal,  of 
which  every  one  seemed  to  partake  with  grateful  good  humour,  we  lay 
down  for  the  night.     One  attendant  brought  a  small  carpet,  another  a 
mat,  others  again  a  sheet  or  counterpane,  till  all  were  provided  with 
something ;  and  thus  closed  our  first  evening  in  India.  —  The  morn- 
ing  scene  was  very  ludicrous.     Here,  a  barber,    uncalled   for,  was 
shaving  a  man  as  he  still  lay  dozing !  there,  another  was  cracking 
the  joints  of  a  man  half  dressed ;  here  were  two  servants,  one  pour- 
ing water  on,  the  other  washing,  a  Saheb's  hands.     In  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  prevent  them,  two  well-dressed  men  were  washing  my  feet ; 
and  near  me  was  a  lad  dexterously  putting  on  the  clothes  of  a  sleepy 
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brother  officer,  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  under  his  care !  —  There 
was  much  in  all  this  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  great  deal,  I  confess, 
to  pain  the  heart  of  a  free-born  Englishman."  —  Sketches  of  India, 
pp.  3—10. 

With  all  this  profusion  of  attendance,  the  march  of  a 
British  officer  in  India  seems  a  matter  rather  of  luxury 
than  fatigue. 

"  Marching  in  this  country  is  certainly  pleasant ;  although  perhaps 
you  rise  too  early  for  comfort.  An  hour  before  daybreak  you  mount 
your  horse  ;  and,  travelling  at  an  easy  pace,  reach  your  ground  before 
the  sun  has  any  power ;  and  find  a  small  tent  pitched  with  break- 
fast ready  on  the  table.  Your  large  tent  follows  with  couch  and 
baggage,  carried  by  bullocks  and  coolies ;  and  before  nine  o'clock, 
you  may  be  washed,  dressed,  and  employed  with  your  books,  pen, 
or  pencil.  Mats,  made  of  the  fragrant  roots  of  the  Cuscus  grass, 
are  hung  before  the  doors  of  your  tent  to  windward ;  and  being 
constantly  wetted,  admit,  during  the  hottest  winds,  a  cool  refreshing 
air. 

"  While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in  wolf-skin,  dwelt  in  caverns, 
and  lived  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase,  the  Hindoo  lived  as  now. 
As  now,  his  princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  wore  jewelled  tur- 
bans, and  dwelt  in  palaces.  As  now,  his  haughty  half-naked  priests 
received  his  offerings  in  temples  of  hewn  and  sculptured  granite,  and 
summoned  him  to  rites  as  absurd,  but  yet  more  splendid  and  debauch- 
ing, than  the  present.  His  cottiige,  garments,  household  utensils,  and 
implements  of  husbandry  or  labour,  the  same  as  now.  Then,  too,  he 
watered  the  ground  with  his  foot,  by  means  of  a  plank  balanced 
transversely  on  a  lofty  pole,  or  drew  from  the  deep  bowerie  by  the 
labour  of  his  oxen,  in  large  bags  of  leather,  supplies  of  water  to  flow 
through  the  little  channels  by  which  their  fields  and  gardens  are 
intersecfted.  His  children  were  then  taught  to  shape  letters  in  the 
sand,  and  to  write  and  keep  accounts  on  the  dried  leaves  of  the  palm, 
by  the  village  schoolmaster.  His  wife  ground  com  at  the  same  mill, 
or  pounded  it  in  a  rude  mortar  with  her  neighbour.  He  could  make 
purchases  in  a  regular  bazaar,  change  money  at  a  shroff's,  or  borrow  it 
at  usury,  for  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  festival.  In  short,  all  the 
traveller  sees  around  liim  of  social  or  civilized  life,  of  useful  invention 
or  luxurious  refinement,  is  of  yet  higher  antiquity  than  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  eye  of  the  British  officer 
looks  upon  the  «ame  forms  and  dresses,  the  same  buildings,  manners, 
and  customs,  on  which  the  Macedonian  troops  gazed  with  the  same 
astonishment  two  thousand  years  ago."  —  Ibid.  pp.  23 — 26. 

If  the  traveller  proceeds  in  a  palanquin,  his  comforts 
are  not  less  amply  provided  for. 

"  You  generally  set  off  after  dark ;  and,  habited  in  loose  drawers 
and  a  dressing  gown,  recline  at  full  length  and  slumber  away  the 
night.     If  you  are  wakeful,' you  may  draw  back  the  sliding  panel 
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of  a  lamp  fixed  behind,  and  read.  Your  clothes  arc  packed  in  large 
neat  baskets,  covered  with  green  oil-cloth,  and  carried  by  palanquin 
boys;  two  pairs  will  contain  two  dozen  complete  changes.  Your 
palanquin  is  fitted  up  with  pockets  and  drawers.  You  can  carry  in 
it,  without  trouble,  a  writing  desk  and  two  or  three  books,  with  a  few 
canteen  conveniences  for  your  meals, — and  thus  you  may  be  comfort- 
ably provided  for  many  hundred  miles'  travelling.  You  stop  for  half 
an  hour,  morning  and  evening,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  wash 
and  take  refreshment :  throughout  the  day  read,  think,  or  gaze  round 
you.  The  relays  of  bearers  lie  ready  every  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and 
the  average  of  your  run  is  about  four  miles  an  hour."  —  Sketches 
of  India,  pp.  218,  219. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  his  descriptions,  though 
excellent,  of  the  villages,  the  tanks,  the  forests — and 
the  dresses  and  deportment  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  people ;  but  we  must  give  this  little  sketch  of  the 
Elephant  and  Camel. 

"  While  breakfast  was  getting  ready,  I  amused  myself  with  looking 
at  a  baggage-elephant  and  a  few  camels,  which  some  servants,  return- 
ing with  a  general's  tents  from  the  Deccan,  were  in  the  act  of  loading. 
The  intelligent  obedience  of  the  elephant  is  well  known ;  but  to  look 
upon  this  huge  and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  at  the  mere  bid- 
ding of  the  human  voice  ;  and,  when  he  has  risen  again,  to  see  him 
protrude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his  mahout  or  attendant,  to  help 
him  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the  joint  of  his  hind  leg,  make  a  step 
for  him  to  climb  up  behind ;  and  then,  if  any  loose  cloths  or  cords  fall 
oif,  with  a  dog-like  docility  pick  them  up  with  his  proboscis  and  put 
them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  long  after  it  ceases  to  be  novel. 
When  loaded,  this  creature  broke  oif  a  large  branch  from  the  lofty 
tree  near  which  he  stood,  and  quietly  fanned  and  fly -flapped  himself, 
with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  indolent  woman  of  fashion,  till  the 
camels  were  ready.  These  animals  also  kneel  to  be  laden.  When  in 
motion,  they  have  a  very  awkward  gait,  and  seem  to  travel  at  a  much 
slower  pace  than  they  really  do.  Their  tall  out-stretched  necks,  long 
sinewy  limbs,  and  broad  spongy  feet, — their  head  furniture,  neck-bells, 
and  the  rings  in  their  nostrils,  with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver 
generally  on  the  top  of  the  leading  one,  have  a  strange  appearance." — 
Ibid,  pp.  46—48. 

We  must  add  the  following  very  clear  description  of 
a  Pagoda. 


•^o 


"  A  high,  solid  wall,  encloses  a  large  area  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square ;  at  one  end  is  the  gateway,  above  which  is  raised  a  large 
pyramidal  tower ;  its  breadth  at  the  base  and  height  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  pagoda.  This  tower  is  ascended  by  steps  in  the 
inside,  and  divided  into  stories;  the  central  spaces  on  each  are  open, 
and  smaller  as  the  tower  rises.     The  light  i&  seen  directly  through 
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them,  producing,  at  times,  a  very  beautiful  effect,  as  when  a  fine  sky, 
or  trees,  form  the  back  ground.  The  front,  sides,  and  top  of  this  gate- 
way and  tower,  are  crowded  with  sculpture ;  elaborate,  but  tasteless. 
A  few  yards  from  the  gate,  on  the  outside,  you  often  see  a  lofty 
octagonal  stone  pillar,  or  a  square  open  building,  supported  by  tall 
colunms  of  stone,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  couchant,  sculptured  as 
large,  or  much  larger  than  life,  beneath  it. 

"  Entering  the  gateway,  you  pass  into  a  spacious  paved  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  inner  temple,  raised  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  open,  and  supported  by  numerous  stone  piUars.  An  en- 
closed sanctuary  at  the  far  end  of  this  central  building,  contains  the 
idol.  Round  the  whole  court  runs  a  large  deep  verandah,  also  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  stone,  the  front  rows  of  which  are  often  shaped 
by  the  sculptor  into  various  sacred  animals  rampant,  rode  by  their 
respective  deities.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  pagoda,  walls,  basements, 
entablatures,  are  covered  with  imagery  and  ornament  of  all  sizes,  in 
alto  or  demi-relievo." 

The  following  description  and  reflections  among  the 
ruins  of  Bijanagur,  the  last  capital  of  the  last  Hindu 
empire,  and  finally  overthrown  in  1564,  are  character- 
istic of  the  author's  most  ambitious,  perhaps  most  ques- 
tionable, manner. 

"  You  cross  the  garden,  where  imprisoned  beauty  once  strayed. 
You  look  at  the  elephant-stable  and  the  remaining  gateway,  with  a 
mind  busied  in  conjuring  up  some  associations  of  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence. —  Sorrowfully  I  passed  on.  Every  stone  beneath  my  feet 
bore  the  mark  of  clusel,  or  of  human  skill  and  labour.  You  tread 
continually  on  steps,  pavement,  pillar,  capital,  or  cornice  of  rude 
relief,  displaced,  or  fallen,  and  mingled  in  confusion.  Here,  large 
masses  of  such  materials  have  already  formed  bush-covered  rocks,  — 
there,  pagodas  are  still  standing  entire.  You  may  for  miles  trace  the 
city  walls,  and  can  often  discover,  by  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  long 
piazza,  where  it  has  been  adorned  by  streets  of  uncommon  width.  One, 
indeed,  yet  remains  nearly  perfect ;  at  one  end  of  it  a  few  poor  ryots, 
who  contrive  to  cultivate  some  patches  of  rice,  cotton,  or  sugar-cane, 
in  detached  spots  near  the  river,  have  formed  mud-dwellings  under  the 
piazza. 

"  While,  with  a  mind  thus  occupied,  you  pass  on  through  this  wilder- 
ness, the  desolating  judgments  on  other  renowned  cities,  so  solemnly 
foretold,  so  dreadfully  fulfilled,  rise  naturally  to  your  recollection.  I 
climbed  the  very  loftiest  rock  at  day-break,  on  the  morrow  of  my  first 
visit  to  the  ruins,  by  rude  and  broken  steps,  winding  between  and 
over  immense  and  detached  masses  of  stone ;  and  seated  myself  near 
a  small  pagoda,  at  the  very  summit.  From  hence  I  commanded  the 
whole  extent  of  what  was  once  a  city,  described  by  Caesar  Frederick 
as  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference.  Not  above  eight  or  nine 
pagodas  are  standing ;  but  there  are  choultries  innumerable.  Fallen 
columns,  arches,  piazzas,  and  fragments  of  all  shapes  on  every  side  for 
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miles.  —  Can  there  have  been  streets  and  roads  in  these  choked-up 
valleys?  Has  the  war-horse  pranced,  the  palfrey  ambled  there? 
Have  jewelled  turbans  once  glittered  where  those  dew-drops  now 
sparkle  on  the  thick-growing  bamboos  ?  Have  the  delicate  small  feet 
of  female  dancers  practised  their  graceful  steps  where  that  rugged 
and  thorn-covered  ruin  bars  up  the  path  ?  Have  their  soft  voices,  and 
the  Indian  guitar,  and  the  gold  bells  on  their  ankles,  ever  made  music 
in  so  lone  and  silent  a  spot  ?  They  have ;  but  other  sights,  and  other 
sounds,  have  also  been  seen  and  heard  among  these  ruins.  —  There,  near 
that  beautiful  banyan-tree,  whole  families,  at  the  will  of  a  merciless 
prince,  have  been  thrown  to  trampling  elephants,  kept  for  a  work  so 
savage  that  they  learn  it  with  reluctance,  and  must  be  taught  by  man. 
Where  those  cocoas  wave,  once  stood  a  vast  seraglio,  filled  at  the 
expense  of  tears  and  crimes ;  there,  within  that  retreat  of  voluptuous- 
ness, have  poison,  or  the  creese,  obeyed,  often  anticipated,  the  sovereign's 
wish.  By  those  green  banks,  near  which  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Toombudra  flow,  many  aged  parents  have  been  carried  forth  and 
exposed  to  perish  by  those  whose  infancy  they  fostered." 

The  foUowing  reflections  are  equally  just  and  import- 
ant :  — 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  so  much  damps  the  ardour  of  a  traveller  in 
India,  as  to  find  that  he  may  wander  league  after  league,  visit  city 
after  city,  village  after  village,  and  still  only  see  the  outside  of  Indian 
society.  The  house  he  cannot  enter,  the  group  he  cannot  join,  the 
domestic  circle  he  cannot  gaze  upon,  the  free  unrestrained  converse  of 
the  natives  he  can  never  listen  to.  He  may  talk  with  his  moonshee  or 
his  pundit ;  ride  a  few  miles  with  a  Mahometan  sirdar ;  receive  and 
return  visits  of  ceremony  among  petty  nawabs  and  rajahs  ;  or  be  pre- 
sented at  a  native  court ;  But  behind  the  scenes  in  India  he  cannot 
advance  one  step.  All  the  natives  are,  in  comparative  rank,  a  few  far 
above,  the  many  far  below  him  :  and  the  bars  to  intercourse  with 
Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos,  arising  from  our  faith,  are  so  many, 
that  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  or  acquaintance  with  them  is 
impossible.  Nay,  in  this  particular,  when  our  establishments  were 
young  and  small,  our  officers  few,  necessarily  active,  necessarily 
linguists,  and  unavoidably,  as  well  as  from  policy,  conforming  more  to 
native  manners,  it  is  probable  that  more  was  known  about  the  natives 
from  practical  experience  than  is  at  present,  or  may  be  again."  — 
Ibid,  pp.  213,  214. 

The  author  first  went  up  the  country  as  far  as  Agra, 
visiting,  and  musing  over,  all  the  remarkable  places  in  his 
way — and  then  returned  through  the  heart  of  India — 
the  country  of  Scindiah  and  the  Deccan,  to  the  Mysore. 
Though  travelling  only  as  a  British  regimental  officer, 
and  without  public  character  of  any  find,  it  is  admir- 
able to  see  with  what  uniform  respect  and  attention  he 
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was  treated,  even  by  the  lawless  soldiery  among  whom 
he  had  frequently  to  pass.  The  indolent  and  mercenary 
Bramins  seem  the  only  class  of  persons  from  whom  he 
experienced  any  sort  of  incivility.  In  an  early  part  of 
his  route  he  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  Scindiah 
himself ;  and  the  picture  he  has  given  of  that  turbulent 
leader  and  his  suite  is  worth  preserving. 

"  First  came  loose  light-armed  horse,  either  in  the  road,  or  scram- 
bling and  leaping  on  the  rude  banks  and  ravines  near ;  then  some 
better  clad,  with  the  quilted  poshauk ;  and  one  in  a  complete  suit  of 
chain-armour  ;  then  a  few  elephants,  among  them  the  hunting  elephant 
of  Scindiah,  from  which  he  had  dismounted.  On  one  small  elephant, 
guiding  it  himself,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foundling  proteg6  of  Scindiah, 
called  the  Jungle  Rajah  ;  then  came,  slowly  prancing,  a  host  of  fierce, 
haughty  chieftains,  on  fine  horses,  showily  caparisoned.  They  darted 
forward,  and  all  took  their  proud  stand  behind  and  round  us,  planting 
their  long  lances  on  the  earth,  and  reining  up  their  eager  steeds  to  see, 
I  suppose,  our  salaam.  Next,  in  a  common  native  palkee,  its  canopy 
crimson,  and  not  adorned,  came  Scindiah  himself.  He  was  plainly 
dressed,  with  a  reddish  turban,  and  a  shawl  over  his  vest,  and  lay 
reclined,  smoking  a  small  gilt  or  golden  calean. 

"  I  looked  down  on  the  chiefs  under  us,  and  saw  that  they  eyed  us 
most  haughtily,  which  very  much  increased  the  effect  they  would  other- 
wise have  produced.  Tliey  were  armed  with  lance,  scymitar  and  shield, 
creese  and  pistol ;  wore  some  shawls,  some  tissues,  some  plain  muslin 
or  cotton  ;  were  all  much  wrapped  in  clothing  ;  and  wore,  almost  all, 
a  large  fold  of  muslin,  tied  over  the  turban  top,  which  they  fasten 
under  the  chin  ;  and  which,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  it,  looks  warlike,  and  is  a  very  important  defence  to  the 
sides  of  the  neck. 

"  How  is  it  that  we  can  have  a  heart-stirring  sort  of  pleasure  in 
gazing  on  brave  and  armed  men,  though  we  know  them  to  be  fierce, 
lawless,  and  cruel  ?  —  though  we  know  stern  ambition  to  be  the  chief 
feature  of  many  warriors,  who,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  seek  only 
fame  ;  and  to  which,  in  such  as  I  write  of,  is  added  avarice  the  most 
pitiless  ?  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  recollect  often  before,  in  my  life,  being 
thus  moved.  Once,  especially,  I  stood  over  a  gateway  in  France,  as  a 
prisoner,  and  saw  file  in,  several  squadrons  of  gens-d'armerie  d'elite, 
returning  from  the  fatal  field  of  Leipsic.  They  were  fine,  noble- 
looking  men,  with  warlike  helmets  of  steel  and  brass,  and  drooping 
plumes  of  black  horse-hair ;  belts  handsome  and  broad  ;  heavy  swords ; 
were  many  of  them  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Their  trumpets  flourished ;  and  I  felt  my  heart  throb  with 
an  admiring  delight,  which  found  relief  only  in  an  involuntary  tear. 
Wliat  an  inconsistent  riddle  is  the  human  heart !" — Ibid.  pp.  260 — 264. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  are  large  tracts 
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of  waste  lands,  and  a  very  scanty  and  unsettled  popu- 
lation. 

"  On  the  route  I  took,  there  was  only  one  inhabited  village  in  fifty- 
five  miles  ;  the  spots  named  for  halting-places  were  in  small  valleys, 
green  with  young  com,  and  under  cultivation,  but  neglected  sadly. 
A  few  straw  huts,  blackened  and  beat  down  by  rain,  with  rude  and 
broken  implements  of  husbandry  lying  about,  and  a  few  of  those  round 
hardened  thrashing-floors,  tell  the  traveller  that  some  wandering 
families,  of  a  rude  unsettled  people,  visit  these  vales  at  sowing  time 
and  harvest ;  and  labour  indolently  at  the  necessary,  but  despised,  task 
of  the  peaceful  ryot."  —  Ibid.  p.  300. 

"  I  enjoyed  my  march  through  these  wilds  greatly.  Now  you  wound 
through  narrow  and  deeply  wooded  glens ;  now  ascended  ghauts,  or 
went  down  the  mouths  of  passes ;  now  skirted  the  foot  of  a  mountain ; 
now  crossed  a  small  plain  covered  with  the  tall  jungled-grass,  from 
which,  roused  by  your  horse  tramp,  the  neelgau  looked  upon  you ; 
then  flying  with  active  bound,  or  pausing  doubtful  trot,  joined  the 
more  distant  herd.  You  continually  cross  clear  sparkling  rivulets, 
with  rocky  or  pebbly  beds ;  and  you  hear  the  voice  of  waters  among 
all  the  woody  hills  around  you.  There  was  a  sort  of  thrill,  too,  at 
knowing  these  jungles  were  filled  with  all  the  ferocious  beasts  known 
in  India  (except  elephants,  which  are  not  found  here),  and  at  night, 
in  hearing  their  wild  roars  and  cries.  I  saw,  one  morning,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  about  500  yards  from  me,  in  an  open  glade  near  the  summit, 
a  lioness  pass  along,  and  my  guide  said  there  were  many  in  these 
jungles." 

We  should  liVe  to  have  added  his  brilliant  account  of 
several  native  festivals,  both  Hindu  and  Mahometan, 
and  his  admirable  descriptions  of  the  superb  monuments 
at  Agra,  and  the  fallen  grandeur  of  Goa :  But  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  now  given  must  suffice  as  specimens  of 
the  "Sketches  of  India"  —  and  the  length  of  them, 
indeed,  we  fear,  will  leave  us  less  room  than  we  could 
have  wished  for  the  "  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt 
and  in  Italy." 

This  volume,  which  is  rather  larger  than  the  other, 
contains  more  than  the  title  promises:  and  embraces, 
indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  author's  peregrina- 
tions, from  his  embarkation  at  Bombay  to  his  landing  at 
Dover.  It  is  better  written,  we  think,  than  the  former. 
The  descriptions  are  better  finished,  the  reflections 
bolder,  and  the  topics  more  varied.  There  is  more  of 
poetical  feeling,  too,  about  it ;  and  a  more  constant  vein 
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of  allusion  to  subjects  of  interest.  He  left  India  in  De- 
cember 1822,  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  the  Red  Sea — and 
is  very  happy,  we  think,  in  his  first  sketches  of  the  ship 
and  the  voyage. 

"  Our  vessel  was  one,  rude  and  ancient  in  her  construction  as  those 
which,  in  former  and  successive  ages,  carried  the  rich  freights  of  India 
for  the  Ptolemies,  the  Roman  prefects,  and  the  Arabian  caliphs  of 
Egypt.  She  had,  indeed,  the  wheel  and  the  compass ;  and  our  n^hoda, 
with  a  beard  as  black  and  long,  and  a  solemnity  as  great  as  that  of  a 
magician,  daily  performed  the  miracle  of  taking  an  observation !  But 
although  these  "peeping  contrivances"  of  the  Giaours  have  been 
admitted,  yet  they  build  their  craft  with  the  same  clumsy  insecurity, 
and  rig  them  in  the  same  inconvenient  manner,  as  ever.  Our  vessel 
had  a  lofty  broad  stem,  unmanageable  in  wearing ;  one  enormous 
sail  on  a  heavy  yard  of  immense  length,  which  was  tardily  hoisted 
by  the  efforts  of  some  fifty  men  on  a  stout  mast,  placed  a  little  before 
midships,  and  raking  forwards  ;  her  head  low,  without  any  bowsprit ; 
and,  on  the  poop,  a  mizen  uselessly  small,  with  hardly  canvass  enough 
for  a  fishing-boat.  Our  lading  was  cotton,  and  the  bales  were  piled 
up  on  her  decks  to  a  height  at  once  awkward  and  unsafe.  In  short, 
she  looked  like  part  of  a  wharf,  towering  with  bales,  accidentally 
detached  from  its  quay,  and  floating  on  the  waters."  —  Sce?ies   in 

^9yp^>  PP-  3,  4. 

He  then  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  the  crew, 
and  the  motley  passengers  —  among  whom  there  were 
some  women,  who  were  never  seen  or  heard  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  voyage.  So  jealous,  indeed,  and 
complete  was  their  seclusion,  that  though  one  of  them 
died  and  was  committed  to  the  sea  during  the  passage, 
the  event  was  not  l^nown  to  the  crew  or  passengers  for 
several  days  after  it  had  occurred.  "  Not  even  a  hus- 
band entered  their  apartment  during  the  voyage  —  be- 
cause the  women  were  mixed :  an  eunuch  who  cooked 
for  them,  alone  had  access." 

"  Abundantly,  however,"  he  adds,  "  was  I  amused  in  looking  upon 
the  scenes  around  me,  and  some  there  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten : 
—  when,  at  the  soft  and  still  hour  of  sunset,  while  the  full  sail  presses 
down  the  vessel's  bows  on  the  golden  ocean-path,  which  swells  to  meet, 
and  then  sinks  beneath  them,  —  then,  when  these  Arabs  group  for 
their  evening  sacrifice,  bow  down  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  and 
prostrate  their  bodies  in  the  act  of  worship  —  when  the  broad  amcen, 
deei)ly  intoned  from  many  assembled  voices,  strikes  upon  the  listener's 
ear  —  the  heart  responds,  and  throbs  with  its  own  silent  prayer. 
There  is  a  solemnitv  and  a  decency  in  their  worship,  belonging,  in 
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its  very  forms,  to  the  age  and  the  country  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  all  that  the  Mohammedans  are,  and  have 
been  —  all  that  their  prophet  taught,  and  that  their  Koran  enjoins 
and  promises,  before  we  can  look,  without  being  strongly  moved,  on 
the  Mussulman  prostrate  before  his  God."  —  Scenes  in  Egypt,  pp. 
13,  14. 

They  land  prosperously  at  Mocha,  of  which  he  gives 
rather  a  pleasing  account,  and  again  embark  with  the 
same  fine  weather  for  Djidda  —  anchoring  every  night 
under  the  rocky  shore,  and  generally  indulging  the  pas- 
sengers with  an  hour's  ramble  among  its  solitudes.  The 
following  poetical  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  camel  is  the 
fruit  of  one  of  these  excursions :  — 

"  The  grazing  camel,  at  that  hour  when  the  desert  reddens  with  the 
setting  sun,  is  a  fine  object  to  the  eye  which  seeks  and  feeds  on  the 
picturesque  —  his  tall,  dark  form  —  his  indolent  leisurely  walk  —  his 
ostrich  neck,  now  lifted  to  its  full  height,  now  bent  slowly,  and  far 
around,  with  a  look  of  unalarmed  inquiry.  You  cannot  gaze  upon 
himi  without,  by  the  readiest  and  most  natural  suggestions,  reverting 
in  thought  to  the  world's  infancy —  to  the  times  and  possessions  of  the 
shepherd  kings,  their  tents  and  raiment,  their  journeyings  and  settlings. 
The  scene,  too,  in  the  distance,  and  the  hour,  eventide,  and  the  un- 
common majesty  of  that  dark,  lofty,  and  irregular  range  of  rocky 
mountain,  which  ends  in  the  black  cape  of  Ras  el  Askar,  formed  an 
assemblage  not  to  be  forgotten."  — Ibid,  p.  42. 

At  Djidda  they  had  an  audience  of  the  Aga,  which  is 
well  described  in  the  following  short  passage :  — 

^^Bustan  Aga  himself  was  a  fine-looking,  haughty,  martial  man, 
with  mustachios,  but  no  beard  :  he  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth. 
Hussein  Aga,  who  sat  on  his  left,  had  a  good  profile,  a  long  grizzled 
beard,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  over  one  eye,  to  conceal  its  loss.  He 
wore  a  robe  of  pale  blue.  The  other  person,  Araby  Jellauny,  was  an 
aged  and  a  very  plain  man.  The  attendants,  for  the  most  pait,  wore 
large  dark  brown  dresses,  fashioned  into  the  short  Turkish  vest 
or  jacket,  and  the  large,  full,  Turkish  trowsers  ;  their  sashes  were 
crimson,  and  the  heavy  ornamented  buts  of  their  pistols  protruded 
from  them ;  their  crooked  scimitars  hung  in  silken  cords  before  them ; 
they  had  white  turbans,  large  mustachios,  but  the  cheek  and  chin 
cleanly  shaven.  Their  complexions  were  in  general  very  pale,  as  of 
men  who  pass  their  lives  in  confinement.  They  stood  with  their  arms 
folded,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  us.  I  shall  never  forget  them.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more.  I  saw  nothing  like  this  after,  not  even  in 
Egypt  ;  for  Djidda  is  an  excellent  government,  both  on  account  of  its 
port,  and  its  vicinity  to  Mecca ;  and  Rustan  Aga  had  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  was  something  of  a  magnifico.     He  has  the  power  of  life 
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and  death.  A  word,  a  sign  from  him,  and  these  men,  who  stand  before 
you  in  an  attitude  so  respectful,  with  an  aspect  so  cahn,  so  pale,  would 
smile  —  and  slay  you!  —  Here  I  first  saw  the  true  scribe;  well  robed, 
and  dressed  in  turban,  trowsers,  and  soft  slipper,  like  one  of  rank 
among  the  people :  his  inkstand  with  its  pen-case  has  the  look  of  a 
weapon,  and  is  worn  like  a  dagger  in  the  folds  of  the  sash ;  it  is 
of  silver  or  brass  —  this  was  of  silver.  When  summoned  to  use  it, 
he  takes  some  paper  out  of  his  bosom,  cuts  it  into  shape  with 
scissors,  then  writes  his  letter  by  dictation,  presents  it  for  approval ; 
it  is  tossed  back  to  him  with  a  haughty  and  careless  air,  and  the 
ring  drawn  off  and  passed  or  thrown  to  him,  to  affix  the  seal.  He 
does  every  thing  on  his  knees,  which  are  tucked  up  to  serve  him  as  a 
desk."  -—Ibid.  pp.  47 — 49. 

They  embarV,  a  third  time,  for  Kosseir,  and  then 
proceed  on  camels  across  the  Desert  to  Thebes.  The 
following  account  of  their  progress  is  excellent  —  at 
once  precise,  picturesque,  and  poetical :  — 

"  The  road  through  the  desert  is  most  wonderful  in  its  features  :  a 
finer  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  wide,  hard,  firm,  winding,  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  way,  from  Kosseir  to  Thebes,  between  ranges  of 
rocky  hills,  rising  often  perpendicularly  on  either  side,  as  if  they  had 
been  scarped  by  art ;  here,  again,  rather  broken,  and  overhanging,  as 
if  they  were  the  lofty  banks  of  a  mighty  river,  and  you  traversing  its 
dry  and  naked  bed.  Now  you  are  quite  landlocked ;  now  again  you 
open  on  small  valleys,  and  see,  upon  heights  beyond,  small  square 
towers.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  came  to  our  ground,  a 
sort  of  dry  bay ;  sand,  burning  sand,  with  rock  and  cliff,  rising  in 
jagged  points,  all  around  —  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  ocean  might 
sleep  in  stillness,  or,  with  the  soft  voice  of  their  gentlest  ripple,  lull 
the  storm-worn  mariner.  The  dew  of  tlie  night  before  had  been  heavy  ; 
we  therefore  pitched  our  tent,  and  decided  on  starting,  in  future,  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  accomplish  our  march  before 
noon.  It  was  dark  when  we  moved  off,  and  even  cold.  Your  camel 
is  impatient  to  rise  ere  you  are  well  seated  on  him ;  gives  a  shake,  too, 
to  warm  his  blood,  and  half  dislodges  you ;  marches  rather  faster  than 
by  day,  and  gives  occasionally,  a  hard  quick  stamp  with  his  broad 
callous  foot.  Our  moon  was  far  in  her  wane.  She  rose,  however, 
about  an  hour  after  we  started,  all  red,  above  the  dark  hills  on  our 
left ;  yet  higher  rose,  and  paler  grew,  till  at  last  she  hung  a  silvery 
crescent  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

"  Who  passes  the  desert  and  says  all  is  barren,  all  lifeless?  In  the 
grey  morning  you  may  see  the  common  pigeon,  and  the  partridge,  and 
the  pigeon  of  the  rock,  alight  before  your  very  feet,  and  come  upon 
the  beaten  camel-paths  for  food.  They  are  tame,  for  they  have  not 
learned  to  fear,  or  to  distrust  the  men  who  pass  these  solitudes.  The 
camel -driver  would  not  lift  a  stone  to  them  ;  and  the  sportsman  could 
hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle  tenants  of  the  desert. 
The  deer  might  tempt  him  ;  I  saw  but  ono ;  far,  very  far,  he  caught 
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the  distant  camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and  threw  back  his 
head  to  listen,  then  away  to  the  road  instead  of  from  it ;  but  far  ahead 
he  crossed  it,  and  then  away  up  a  long  slope  he  fleetly  stole,  and  off 
to  some  solitary  spring  which  wells,  perhaps,  where  no  traveller,  no 
human  being  has  ever  trod." — Ibid.  pp.  71 — 74. 

The  emerging  from  this  lonely  route  is  given  with 
equal  spirit  and  freshness  of  colouring. 

"  It  was  soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morrow,  just  as  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  give  his  rich  colouring  of  golden  yellow  to  the  white 
pale  sand,  that  as  I  was  walking  alone  at  some  distance  far  ahead  of 
my  companions,  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  lost  in  thought,  their 
kind  and  directing  shout  made  me  stop,  and  raise  my  head,  when  lo  ! 
a  green  vale,  looking  through  the  soft  mist  of  morning,  rather  a  vision 
than  a  reality,  lay  stretched  in  its  narrow  length  before  me.  The 
Land  of  Egypt !  We  hurried  panting  on,  and  gazed,  and  were  silent. 
In  an  hour  we  reached  the  village  of  Hejazi,  situated  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  Desert  We  alighted  at  a  cool,  clean  serai,  having  its  inner  room, 
with  a  large  and  small  bath  for  the  Mussulmans'  ablutions,  its  kiblah 
in  the  wall,  and  a  large  brimming  water-trough  in  front  for  the 
thirsting  camel.  We  walked  forth  into  the  fields,  saw  luxuriant  crops 
of  green  bearded  wheat,  waving  with  its  lights  and  shadows ;  stood 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  saw  fluttering  and  chirping  birds  ;  went 
down  to  a  well  and  a  water-wheel,  and  stood,  like  children,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  abundant  and  bright-flashing  water,  as  it  fell  from 
the  circling  pots ;  and  marked  all  around,  scattered  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  many  people  in  the  fields,  oxen  and  asses  grazing,  and 
camels  too  among  them." — Ibid,  pp.  80,  81. 

All  this,  however,  is  inferior  to  his  first  eloquent  ac- 
count of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Luxore,  and  the  emotions 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  We  know  nothing,  indeed, 
better,  in  its  way,  than  most  of  the  following  pas- 
sages :  — 

"  Before  the  grand  entrance  of  this  vast  edifice,  which  consists  of 
many  separate  structures,  formerly  united  in  one  harmonious  design, 
two  lofty  obelisks  stand  proudly  pointing  to  the  sky,  fair  as  the  daring 
sculptor  left  them.  The  sacred  figures  and  hieroglyphic  characters 
which  adorn  them,  are  cut  beautifully  into  the  hard  granite,  and  have 
the  sharp  finish  of  yesterday.  The  very  stone  looks  not  discoloured. 
You  see  them,  as  Cambyses  saw  them,  when  he  stayed  his  chariot 
wheels  to  gaze  up  at  them,  and  the  Persian  war-cry  ceased  before 
these  acknowledged  symbols  of  the  sacred  element  of  fire.  —  Behind 
them  are  two  colossal  figures,  in  part  concealed  by  the  sand ;  as  is  the 
bottom  of  a  choked-up  gateway,  the  base  of  a  massive  propylon,  and, 
indeed,  their  own. — Very  noble  are  all  these  remains  ;  and  on  the  pro- 
pylon  is  a  war-scene,  much  spoken  of;  but  my  eyes  were  continually 
attracted  to  the  aspiring  obelisks,  and  again  and  again  you  turn  to 
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look  at  them,  with  increasing  wonder  and  silent  admiration." — Ibid, 
pp.  86,  87. 

**  With  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  steps  rapid  as  my  thoughts,  I 
strode  away,  took  the  path  to  the  village  of  Karnac,  slurted  it,  and 
passing  over  loose  sand,  and,  among  a  few  scattered  date  trees,  I  found 
myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes,  and  directly  opposite  that 
noble  gateway,  which  has  been  called  triumphal ;  certainly  triumph 
never  passed  under  one  more  lofty,  or,  to  my  eye,  of  a  more  imposing 
magnificence.  On  the  bold  curve  of  its  beautifully  projecting  cornice, 
a  globe,  coloured  as  of  fire,  stretches  forth  long  over-shadowing  wings 
of  the  very  brightest  azure.  —  This  wondrous  and  giant  portal  stands 
well ;  alone,  detached  a  little  way  from  the  mass  of  the  great  ruins, 
with  no  columns,  walls,  or  propylsea  immediately  near.  I  walked 
slowly  up  to  it,  through  the  long  lines  of  sphinxes  which  lay  couchant 
on  either  side  of  the  broad  road  (once  paved),  as  they  were  marshalled 
by  him  who  planned  these  princely  structures — we  know  not  when. 
They  are  of  a  stone  less  durable  than  granite :  their  general  forms  are 
fully  preserved,  but  the  detail  of  execution  is,  in  most  of  them,  worn 
away.  —  In  those  forms,  in  that  couched  posture,  in  the  decaying, 
shapeless  heads,  the  huge  worn  paws,  the  little  image  between  them, 
and  the  sacred  tau  grasped  in  its  crossed  hands,  there  is  something 
which  disturbs  you  with  a  sense  of  awe.  In  the  locality  you  cannot 
err  ;  you  are  on  a  highway  to  a  heathen  temple ;  one  that  the  Roman 
came,  as  you  come,  to  visit  and  admire,  and  the  Greek  before  him. 
And  you  know  that  priest  and  king,  lord  and  slave,  the  festival  throng 
and  the  solitary  worshipper,  trod  for  centuries  where  you  do :  and  you 
know  that  there  has  been  the  crowding  fiight  of  the  vanquished 
towards  their  sanctuary  and  last  hold,  and  the  quick  trampling  of 
armed  pursuers,  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  shout,  as  of  a  king,  among  them,  all  on  this 
silent  spot !  And  you  see  before  you,  and  on  all  sides,  ruins !  —  the 
stones  which  formed  wells  and  square  temple-towers  thrown  down  in 
vast  heaps  ;  or  still,  in  large  masses,  erect  as  the  builder  placed  them, 
and  where  their  material  has  been  fine,  their  surfaces  and  corners 
smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by  time.  They  are  neither  grey  nor 
blackened  ;  like  the  bones  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten  under  the  sun 
of  the  desert.  Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or  mantling 
ivy,  no  wall-flower  or  wild  fig-tree  to  robe  them,  and  to  conceal  their 
deformities,  and  bloom  above  them.  No ;  —  all  is  the  nakedness  of 
desolation  —  the  colossal  skeleton  of  a  giant  fabric  standing  in  the  un- 
watered  sand,  in  solitude  and  silence." 

This  we  think  is  very  fine  and  beautiful :  But  what 
follows  is  still  better ;  and  gives  a  clearer,  as  well  as  a 
deeper  impression,  of  the  true  character  and  efifect  of 
these  stupendous  remains,  than  all  the  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  Denon  and  his  Egyptian  Institute. 

"  There  are  no  ruins  like  these  ruins.  In  the  first  court  you  pass 
into,  you  find  one  large,  lofty,  solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped 
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and  scattered  fragments,  which  had  formed  a  colonnade  of  one-and- 
twentj  like  it.  You  pause  awhile,  and  then  move  slowly  on.  You 
enter  a  wide  portal,  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  columns*,  on  which  I  defy  any  man,  sage  or  savage,  to  look  un- 
moved. Their  vast  proportions  the  better  taste  of  after  days  rejected 
and  disused ;  but  the  still  astonishment,  the  serious  gaze,  the  thickening 
breath  of  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  an  admiration  not  to  be 
checked  or  frozen  by  the  chilling  rules  of  taste. 

"  We  passed  the  entire  day  in  these  ruins  ;  each  wandering  about 
alone,  as  inclination  led  him.  Detailed  descriptions  I  cannot  give ;  I  have 
neither  the  skill  or  the  patience  to  count  and  to  measure.  I  ascended 
a  wing  of  the  great  propylon  on  the  west,  and  sat  there  long.  I  crept 
round  the  colossal  statues  !  I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen  obelisk,  and 
gazed  up  at  the  three,  yet  standing  erect  amid  huge  fragments  of  fallen 
granite.  I  sauntered  slowly  round  every  part,  examining  the  paintings 
and  hieroglyphics,  and  listening  now  and  then,  not  without  a  smile, 
to  our  polite  little  cicerone,  as  with  the  air  of  a  condescending  savant, 
he  pointed  to  many  of  the  symbols,  saying  *  this  means  water,'  and 
'  that  means  land,' '  this  stability,'  '  that  life,'  and  '  here  is  the  name  of 
Berenice.'—  Ibid.  pp.  88—92. 

"  From  hence  we  bade  our  guide  conduct  us  to  some  catacombs ;  he 
did  so,  in  the  naked  hill  just  above.  Some  are  passages,  some  pits  ; 
but,  in  general,  passages  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there  you 
may  find  a  bit  of  the  rock  or  clay,  smoothed  and  painted,  or  beanng 
the  mark  of  a  thin  fallen  coating  of  composition  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  quite  plain.  Bones,  rags,  and  the  scattered  limbs  of 
skeletons,  which  have  been  torn  from  their  coffins,  stripped  of  their 
grave-clothes,  and  robbed  of  the  sacred  scrolls  placed  with  them  in 
the  tomb,  lie  in  or  around  these  *  open  sepulchres.'  We  found  no- 
thing ;  but  surely  the  very  rag  blown  to  your  feet  is  a  relic.  May  it 
not  have  been  woven  by  some  damsel  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with 
the  song  that  lightens  labour,  twenty  centuries  ago  ?  or  may  it  not 
have  been  carried  with  a  sigh  to  the  tiring-men  of  the  temple  by  one 
who  brought  it  to  swathe  the  cold  and  stiffened  limbs  of  a  being  loved 
in  life,  and  mourned  and  honoured  in  his  death  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  relic ; 
and  one  musing  on  wliich  a  warm  fancy  might  find  wherewithal  to 
beguile  a  long  and  solitary  walk." — Ibid,  pp.  100,  101. 

"  We  then  returned  across  the  plain  to  our  boat,  passing  and  pausing 
before  the  celebrated  sitting  statues  so  often  described.  They  are 
seated  on  thrones,  looking  to  the  east,  and  on  the  Nile ;  in  this  posture 
they  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  their  bodies,  limbs,  and 
heads,  are  large,  spreading,  and  disproportioned.  These  are  very 
awful  monuments.  They  bear  the  form  of  man ;  and  there  is  a  some- 
thing in  their  very  posture  which  touches  the  soul :  There  they  sit  erect, 
calm :  They  have  seen  generation  upon  generation  swept  away,  and 
still  their  stony  gaze  is  fixed  on  man  toiling  and  perishing  at  their 
feet !     'Twas  late  and  dark  ere  we  reached  our  home.     The  day  fol- 

*  The  central  row  have  the  enormous  diameter  of  eleven  French 
feet,  the  others  that  of  eight. 
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lowing  we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  and  rode   through  a 
narrow  hot  valley  in  the  Desert,  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.     Your 
Arab  catches  at  the  head  of  your  ass  in  a  wild  dreary-looking  spot, 
about  five  miles  from  the  river,  and  motions  you  to  alight.     On  every 
side  of  you  rise  low,  but  steep  hills,  of  the  most  barren  appearance, 
covered  with  loose  and  crumbling  stones,  and  you  stand  in  a  narrow 
bridle-path,  which  seems  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  natural  ravine ;  you 
would  fancy  that  you  had  lost  your  way  ;  but  your  guide  leads  you  a 
few  paces  forward,  and  you  discover  in  the  side  of  the  hill  an  opening 
like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.     At  the  entrance,  you  observe  that  the  rock, 
which  is  a  close-grained,  but  soft  stone,  has  been  cut  smooth  and 
painted.    He  lights  your  wax  torch,  and  you  pass  into  a  long  corridor. 
On  either  side  are  small  apartments  which  you  stoop  down  to  enter, 
and  the  walls  of  which  you  find  covered  with  paintings :  scenes  of  life 
faithfully  represented  ;   of  every-day  life,  its  pleasures  and  labours  ; 
the  instruments  of  its  happiness,  and  of  its  crimes !   You  turn  to  each 
other  with  a  delight,  not  however  unmixed  with  sadness,  to  mark  how 
much  the  days  of  man  then  passed,  as  they  do  to  this  very  hour.    You 
see  the  labours  of  agriculture  —  the  sower,  the  basket,  the  plough; 
the  steers ;  and  the  artist  has  playfully  depicted  a  calf  skipping  among 
the  furrows.     You  have  the  making  of  bread,  the  cooking  for  a  feast ; 
you  have  a  flower  garden,  and  a  scene  of  irrigation  ;  you  see  couches, 
sofas,  chairs,  and  arm-chairs,  such  as  might,  this  day,  adorn  a  drawing- 
room  in  London  or  Paris ;  you  have  vases  of  every  form  down  to  the 
common  jtig,  (ay!  such  as  the  brown  one  of  Toby  Philpot) ;  you  have 
harps,  with  figures  bending  over  them,  and  others  seated  and  hstening; 
you  have  barks,  with  large,  curious,  and  many-coloured  sails ;  lastly, 
you  have  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  bow,  the  arrow, 
the  quiver,  spears,  helmets,  and  dressea  of  honour. — The  other  scenes 
on  the  walls  represent  processions  and  mysteries,  and  all  the  apart- 
ments are  covered  with  them  or  hieroglyphics.     There  is  a  small 
chamber  with  the  cow  of  Isis,  and  there  is  one  large  room  in  an  un- 
finished  state, — designs  chalked  off,  that  were  to  have  been  completed 
on  that  to-morrow,  which  never  came! — Ibid.  pp.  104 — 109. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
an  abstract  of  this  book,  and  indeed  can  find  room  but 
for  a  few  more  specimens.  He  meets  with  a  Scotch 
Mameluke  at  Cairo;  and  is  taken  by  Mr.  Salt  to  the 
presence  of  Ali  Pacha.  He  visits  the  pyramids  of 
course,  describes  rapidly  and  well  the  whole  process  of 
the  visit  —  and  thus  moralizes  the  conclusion  :  — 

"  He  who  has  stood  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  most  ancient,  and  yet  the 
most  mighty  monument  of  his  power  and  pride  ever  raised  by  man, 
and  has  looked  out  and  round  to  the  far  horizon,  where  Lybia  and 
Arabia  lie  silent,  and  hath  seen,  at  his  feet,  the  land  of  Egypt  divid- 
ing their  dark  solitudes  with  a  narrow  vale,  beautiful  and  green,  the 
mere  enamelled  setting  of  one  solitary  shining  river,  must  receive 
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impressions  which  he  can  never  convey,  for  he  cannot  define  them  to 
himself. 

"  They  are  the  tombs  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  says  the  Grecian. 
They  are  the  tombs  of  Seth  and  Enoch,  says  the  wild  and  imaginative 
Arabian;  an  English  traveller,  with  a  mind  warmed,  perhaps,  and 
misled  by  his  heart,  tells  you  that  the  large  pyramid  may  have  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  partriarch  Joseph.  It  is  all  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  charm  of  a  visit  to  these  ancient  monuments.  You 
smile,  and  your  smile  is  followed  and  reproved  by  a  sigh.  One  thing 
you  know — that  the  chief,  and  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet  of  the 
times  of  old,  men  *  who  mark  fields  as  they  pass  with  their  own 
mighty  names,'  have  certainly  been  here  ;  that  Alexander  has  spurred 
his  war-horse  to  its  base  ;  and  Pythagoras,  with  naked  foot,  has  pro- 
bably stood  upon  its  summit." — Ibid,  pp.  158,  159. 

Cairo  is  described  in  great  detail,  and  frequently  with 
great  feeling  and  eloquence.  He  saw  a  Iwe  cameleopard 
there  —  very  beautiful  and  gentle.  One  of  his  most 
characteristic  sketches,  however,  is  that  of  the  female 
slave  market. 

"We  stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  large  building,  and,  turning, 
entered  a  court  of  no  great  size,  with  a  range  of  apartments  all  round; 
open  doors  showed  that  they  were  dark  and  wretched.  At  them, 
or  before  them,  stood  or  sat  small  groups  of  female  slaves  ;  also  from 
within  these  chambers,  you  might  catch  the  moving  eyes  and  white 
teeth  of  those  who  shunned  the  light.  There  was  a  gallery  above 
with  other  rooms,  and  slave  girls  leaning  on  the  rail — laughter,  all 
laughter! — their  long  hair  in  numerous  falling  curls,  white  with  fat ; 
their  faces,  arms,  and  bosoms  shining  with  grease.  Exposure  in  the 
market  is  the  moment  of  their  joy.  Their  cots,  their  country,  the 
breast  that  gave  them  suck,  the  hand  that  led  their  tottering  steps  not 
forgotten,  but  resigned,  given  up,  as  things  gone  for  ever,  left  in 
another  world.  The  toils  and  terrors  of  the  wide  desert,  the  hard  and 
scanty  fare,  the  swollen  foot,  the  whip,  the  scalding  tear,  the  curse ; 
all,  all  are  behind :  hope  meets  them  again  here ;  and  paints  some  master 
kind  ;  some  mistress  gentle ;  some  babe  or  child  to  win  the  heart  of ; 
—  as  bond-women  they  may  bear  a'  son,  and  live  and  die  the  con- 
tented inmates  of  some  quiet  harem." — Ibid,  pp.  178,  179. 

He  does  not  think  much  of  All's  new  Institute  — 
though  he  was  assured  by  one  of  the  tutors  that  its 
pupils  were  to  be  taught  "  everything ! "  We  have 
learned,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  from  this 
everything^  all  that  relates  to  PoHtics,  Religion,  and 
Philosophy,  is  expressly  excluded;  and  that  little  is 
proposed  to  be  taught  but  the  elements  of  the  useful 
arts.  There  is  a  scanty  library  of  European  books,  almost 
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all  French,  —  the  most  conspicuous  backed,  "  Victoires 
des  Fran9ais;** — and  besides  these,  "  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses ! "  —  only  one  book  in  English,  though  not 
ill-chosen  —  "  Malcolm's  Persia."  He  was  detained  at 
Alexandria  in  a  time  of  plague  —  and,  after  all,  was 
obliged  to  return,  when  four  days  at  sea,  to  land  two 
sick  men,  and  perform  a  new  quarantine  of  observation. 
There  is  an  admirable  description  of  Valetta,  and  the 
whole  island  —  and  then  of  Syracuse  and  Catania ;  but 
we  can  give  only  the  night  ascent  to  -^tna  —  and  that 
rather  for  the  scene  of  the  Sicilian  cottage,  than  for  the 
sketch  of  the  mighty  mountain : — 

"  It  was  near  ten  o'clock  when  the  youth  who  led  the  way  stopped 
before  a  small  dark  cottage  in  a  by-lane  of  Nicolosi,  the  guide's  he 
said  it  was,  and  hailed  them.  The  door  was  opened  ;  a  light  struck  ; 
and  the  family  was  roused,  and  collected  round  me  ;  a  grey-headed  old 
peasant  and  his  wife ;  two  hardy,  plain,  dark  young  men,  brothers 
(one  of  whom  was  in  his  holiday  gear,  new  breeches,  and  red  garters, 
and  flowered  waistcoat,  and  clean  shirt,  and  shining  buttons) ;  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  handsome ;  a  *  mountain-girl  beaten  with  winds,'  looking 
curious,  yet  fearless  and  *  chaste  as  the  hardened  rock  on  which  she 
dwelt ; '  and  a  boy  of  twelve,  an  unconscious  figure  in  the  group,  fast 
slumbering  in  his  clothes  on  the  hard  floor.  Glad  were  they  of  the 
dollar-bringing  stranger,  but  surprised  at  the  excellenza's  fancy  for 
coming  at  that  hour ;  cheerfully,  however,  the  gay  youth  stripped  off 
his  holiday-garb,  and  put  on  a  dirty  shirt  and  thick  brown  clothes,  and 
took  his  cloc^  and  went  to  borrow  a  mule  (for  I  found,  by  their  con- 
sultation, that  there  was  some  trick,  this  not  being  the  regular  pri- 
vileged guide  family.  During  his  absence,  the  girl  brought  me  a 
draught  of  wine,  and  all  stood  round  with  welcoming  and  flattering 
laughings,  and  speeches  in  Sicilian,  which  I  did  not  understand,  but 
which  gave  me  pleasure,  and  made  me  look  on  their  dirty  and  crowded 
cottage  as  one  I  had  rather  trust  to,  if  I  knocked  at  it  even  without  a 
dollar,  than  the  lordliest  mansion  of  the  richest  noble  in  Sicily. 

"  For  about  four  miles,  your  mule  stumbles  along  safely  over  a  bed 
of  lava,  lying  in  masses  on  the  road ;  then  you  enter  the  woody  region : 
the  wood  is  open,  of  oaks,  not  large,  yet  good-sized  trees,  growing 
amid  fern  ;  and,  lastly,  you  come  out  on  a  soft  barren  soil,  and  pursue 
the  ascent  till  you  find  a  glistering  white  crust  of  snow  of  no  depth, 
cracking  under  your  mule's  tread  ;  soon  after,  you  arrive  at  a  stone 
cottage,  called  Casa  Inglese,  of  which  my  guide  had  not  got  the  key ; 
here  you  dismount,  and  we  tied  up  our  mules  close  by,  and  scrambling 
over  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and  up  the  toilsome  and  slippery  ascent 
of  the  cone,  I  sat  me  down  on  ground  all  hot,  and  smoking  with 
sulphureous  vapour,  which  has  for  the  first  few  minutes  the  effect  of 
making  your  eyes  smart,  and  water,  of  oppressing  and  taking  away 
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your  breath.  It  yet  wanted  half  an  hour  to  the  break  of  day,  and  I 
wrapped  my  closd^  close  round  me  to  guard  me  from  the  keen  air, 
which  came  up  over  the  white  cape  of  snow  that  lay  spread  at  the 
foot  of  the  smoking  cone,  where  I  was  seated. 

"  The  earliest  dawn  gave  to  my  view  the  awful  crater,  with  its  two 
deep  mouths,  from  one  whereof  there  issued  large  volumes  of  thick 
white  smoke,  pressing  up  in  closely  crowding  clouds ;  and  all  around, 
you  saw  the  earth  loose,  and  with  crisped,  yellow -mouthed  small 
cracks,  up  which  came  little,  light,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  that  soon 
dissipated  in  the  upper  air,  &c. — And  when  you  turn  to  gaze  down- 
wards, and  see  the  golden  sun  come  up  in  light  and  majesty  to  bless 
the  waking  millions  of  your  fellows,  and  the  dun  vapours  of  the  night 
roll  off  below,  and  capes,  and  hills,  and  towns,  and  the  wide  ocean  are 
seen  as  through  a  thin  unearthly  veil ;  your  eyes  fill,  and  your  heart 
swells  ;  all  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  all  the  innocent  pleasures  you  find 
in  your  wanderings,  that  preservation,  which  in  storm,  and  in  battle, 
and  mid  the  pestilence,  was  mercifully  given  to  your  half-breathed 
prayer,  all  rush  in  a  moment  on  your  soul." — Ibid,  pp.  253 — ^257. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  rustic  auberges  of 
Sicily  is  worth  preserving,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  closes :  — 

"  The  chambers  of  these  rude  inns  would  please,  at  first,  any  one. 
Three  or  four  beds  (mere  planks  upon  iron  trestles),  with  broad,  yel- 
low-striped, coarse  mattresses,  turned  up  on  them ;  a  table  and  chairs 
of  wood,  blackened  by  age,  and  of  forms  belonging  to  the  past  cen- 
tury ;  a  daub  or  two  of  a  picture,  and  two  or  tliee  coloured  prints  of 
Madonnas  and  saints :  a  coarse  table  cloth,  and  coarser  napkin  ;  a  thin 
blue-tinted  drinking  glass;  dishes  and  plates  of  a  striped,  dirty- 
coloured,  pimply  ware ;  and  a  brass  lamp  with  three  mouths,  a  shape 
common  to  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  Madrid,  and  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
the  Etruscans  themselves. 

"  To  me  it  had  another  charm ;  it  brought  Spain  before  me,  the 
peasant  and  his  cot,  and  my  chance  billets  among  that  loved  and  in- 
jured people.  Ah !  I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  but  this  only  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that  the  Spaniard, 
the  most  patiently  brave  and  resolutely  persevering  man,  as  a  man,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  he  feels  galling 
and  detestable."— 7&Mf.  pp.  268,  269. 

The  picture  of  Naples  is  striking ;  and  reminds  us  in 
many  places  of  Mad.  de  Stael's  splendid  sketches  from 
the  same  subjects  in  Corrinne.  But  we  must  draw  to  a 
close  now  with  our  extracts ;  and  shall  add  but  one  or 
two  more,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gentle  mind 
and  English  virtues  of  the  author. 

"  I  next  went  into  the  library,  a  noble  room,  and  a  vast  collection. 
I  should  much  like  to  have  seen  those  things  which  are  shown  here. 
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especially  the  handwriting  of  Tasso.  I  was  led  as  far,  and  into  the 
apartment  where  thej  are  shown.  I  found  priests  reading,  and  men 
looking  as  if  they  were  learned.  I  was  confused  at  the  creaking  of 
my  boots ;  I  gave  the  hesitating  look  of  a  wish,  but  I  ended  by  a 
blush,  bowed,  and  retired.  I  passed  again  into  the  larger  apartment, 
and  I  felt  composed  as  I  looked  around.  Why  life,  thought  I,  would 
be  too  short  for  any  human  being  to  read  these  folios ;  but  yet,  if 
safe  from  the  pedant's  frown,  one  could  have  a  vast  library  to  range 
in,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  the  man  of  middle  age,  who  regretted  his  early  closed 
lexicon,  might  open  it  again  with  delight  and  profit.  While  thus 
musing,  in  stamped  two  travellers,  —  my  countrymen,  my  bold,  brave 
countrymen  —  not  intellectual,  I  could  have  sworn,  or  Lavater  is 
a  cheat  — 


« 


Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye  : " — 


They  strode  across  to  confront  the  doctors,  and  demanded  to  see  those 
sights  to  which  the  book  directed,  and  the  grinning  domestique  de  place 
led  them.  I  envied  them,  and  yet  was  angry  with  them  ;  however,  I 
soon  bethought  me,  such  are  the  men  who  are  often  sterling  charac- 
ters, true  hearts.  They  will  find  no  seduction  in  a  southern  sun!  but 
back  to  the  English  girl  they  love  best,  to  be  liked  by  her  softer 
nature  the  better  for  having  seen  Italy,  and  taught  by  her  gentleness 
to  speak  about  it  pleasingly,  and  prize  what  they  have  seen  !  —  Such 
are  the  men  whom  our  poor  men  like,  —  who  are  generous  masters 
and  honest  voters,  faithful  husbands  and  kind  fathers ;  who,  if  they 
make  us  smiled  at  abroad  in  peace,  make  us  feared  in  war,  and  any 
one  of  whom  is  worth  to  his  country  far  more  than  a  dozen  mere  sen- 
timental wanderers." — Ibid.  pp.  296 — 298. 

"  Always  on  quitting  the  museum  it  is  a  relief  to  drive  somewhere, 
that  you  may  relieve  the  mind  and  refresh  the  sight  with  a  view  of 
earth  and  ocean.  The  view  from  the  Belvedere,  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Martino,  close  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  is  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
the  world.  I  was  walking  along  the  cloister  to  it,  when  I  heard 
voices  behind  me,  and  saw  an  English  family — father,  mother,  with 
daughter  and  son,  of  drawing-room  and  university  ages.  I  turned 
aside  that  I  might  not  intrude  on  them,  and  went  to  take  my  gaze 
when  they  came  away  from  the  little  balcony.  I  saw  no  features  ; 
but  the  dress,  the  gentle  talking,  and  the  quietude  of  their  whole 
manner,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  A  happy  domestic  English  family  I 
parents  travelling  to  delight,  improve,  and  protect  their  children; 
younger  ones  at  home  perhaps,  who  will  sit  next  summer  on  the  shady 
lawn,  and  listen  as  Itidy  is  talked  over,  and  look  at  prints,  and  turn 
over  a  sister's  sketch-book,  and  beg  a  brother's  journal.  Magically 
varied  is  the  grandeur  of  the  scene — the  pleasant  city  ;  its  broad  bay; 
a  little  sea  that  knows  no  storms  ;  its  garden  neighbourhood ;  its 
famed  Vesuvius,  not  looking  either  vast,  or  dark,  or  dreadful — all 
bright  and  smiling,  garmented  with  vineyards  below,  and  its  brow 
barren,  yet  not  without  a  hue  of  that  ashen  or  slaty  blueness  which 
improves  a  mountain's  aspect ;  and  far  behind,  stretched  in  their  full 
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bold  forms,  the  shadowy  Appenincs.  Gaze  and  go  back,  English! 
Naples,  with  all  its  beauties  and  its  pleasures,  its  treasury  of  ruins, 
and  recollections,  and  fair  works  of  art ;  its  soft  music  and  balmy 
airs  cannot  make  you  happy ;  may  gratify  the  gaze  of  taste,  but  never 
suit  the  habits  of  your  mind.  There  are  many  homeless  solitary 
Englishmen  who  might  sojourn  longer  in  such  scenes,  and  be  soothed 
by  them ;  but  to  become  dwellers,  settled  residents,  would  be,  even 
for  them,  impossible." — Ihidn  pp.  301 — 303. 

We  must  break  off  here  —  though  there  is  much 
temptation  to  go  on.  But  we  have  now  shown  enough 
of  these  volumes  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  safely  of 
their  character  —  and  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to 
steal  more  from  their  pages.  We  think  we  have  ex- 
tracted impartially  ;  and  are  sensible,  at  all  events,  that 
we  have  given  specimens  of  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
beauties  of  the  author's  style.  His  taste  in  writing  cer- 
tainly is  not  unexceptionable.  He  is  seldom  quite  sunple 
or  natural,  and  sometimes  very  fade  and  affected.  He 
has  little  bits  of  inversions  in  his  sentences,  and  small 
exclamations  and  ends  of  ordinary  verse  dangling  about 
them,  which  we  often  wish  away  —  and  he  talks  rather 
too  much  of  himself,  and  his  ignorance,  and  humility, 
while  he  is  turning  those  fine  sentences,  and  laying  traps 
for  our  applause.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the 
books  are  very  interesting  and  instructive;  and  their 
merits  greatly  outweigh  their  defects.  If  the  author 
has  occasional  failures,  he  has  frequent  fehcities ;  —  and, 
independent  of  the  many  beautiful  and  brilliant  passages 
which  he  has  furnished  for  our  delight,  has  contrived  to 
breathe  over  all  his  work  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  con- 
tentment, which,  if  it  does  not  minister  (as  it  ought)  to 
our  improvement,  must  at  least  disann  our  censure  of 
all  bitterness. 
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(January,  1809.) 

Letters  frtym  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends.     4to. 

pp.  380.     Kidderminster  :,  1 808. 

Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  Great  Divines 
—  the  last,  perhaps,  of  any  profession,  among  us,  who 
united  profound  learning  with  great  powers  of  under- 
standing, and,  along  with  vast  and  varied  stores  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  possessed  energy  of  mind  enough  to 
wield  them  with  ease  and  activity.  The  days  of  the 
Cudworths  and  Barrows — the  HooKers  and  Taylors,  are 
long  gone  by.  Among  the  other  divisions  of  intellectual 
labour  to  which  the  progress  of  society  has  given  birth, 
the  business  of  reasoning,  and  the  business  of  collecting 
knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into 
separate  hands.  Our  scholars  are  now  little  else  than 
pedants,  and  antiquaries,  and  grammarians, — who  have 
never  exercised  any  faculty  but  memory ;  and  our  rea- 
soners  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly  provided 
with  learning ;  or,  at  any  rate,  make  but  a  slender  use 
of  it  in  their  reasonings.  Of  the  two,  the  reasoners  are 
by  far  the  best  off;  and,  upon  many  subjects,  have  really 
profited  by  the  separation.  Argument  from  authority 
is,  in  general,  the  weakest  and  the  most  tedious  of  aU 
arguments ;  and  learning,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  has 
more  frequently  played  the  part  of  a  bully  than  of  a 
fair  auxiliary ;  and  been  oftener  used  to  frighten  people 
than  to  convince  them,  —  to  dazzle  and  overawe,  rather 
than  to  guide  and  enlighten.  A  modem  writer  would 
not,  if  he  could,  reason  as  Barrow  and  Cudworth  often 
reason ;  and  every  reader,  even  of  Warburton,  must  have 
felt  that  his  learning  often  encumbers  rather  than  assists 
his  progress,  and,  like  shining  armour,  adds  more  to  his 
terrors  than  to  his  strength.  The  true  theory  of  this 
separation  may  be,  therefore,  that   scholars  who   are 
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capable  of  reasoning,  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of 
their  scholarship;  while  those  who  have  notning  else 
must  continue  to  set  it  forward — just  as  gentlemen 
now-a-days  keep  their  gold  in  their  pockets,  instead  of 
wearing  it  on  their  clothes  —  while  the  fashion  of  laced 
suits  still  prevails  among  their  domestics.  There  are 
individuals,  however,  who  still  think  that  a  man  of  rank 
looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet  and  embroidery,  and 
that  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman  can  now  counterfeit 
that  appearance  a  little  too  easily.  We  do  not  presume  to 
settle  so  weighty  a  dispute; — we  only  take  the  liberty 
of  observing,  that  Warburton  lived  to  see  the  fashion 
go  out ;  and  was  almost  the  last  native  gentleman  who 
appeared  in  a  full  trimmed  coat. 

He  was  not  only  the  last  of  our  reasoning  scholars, 
but  the  last  also,  we  think,  of  our  powerful  polemics. 
This  breed  too,  we  take  it,  is  extinct ; — and  we  are  not 
sorry  for  it.  Those  men  cannot  be  much  regretted, 
who,  instead  of  applying  their  great  and  active  faculties 
in  making  their  fellows  better  or  wiser,  or  in  promoting 
mutual  kindness  and  cordiality  among  all  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened,  wasted  their  days  in  wrangling  upon 
idle  theories  ;  and  in  applying,  to  the  speculative  errors 
of  their  equals  in  talents  and  in  virtue,  those  terms  of 
angry  reprobation  which  should  be  reserved  for  vice  and 
malignity.  In  neither  of  these  characters,  therefore,  can 
we  seriously  lament  that  Warburton  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  extraordinary  person  was  a 
Giant  in  literature  —  with  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Gi- 
gantic character.  Strong  as  he  was,  his  excessive  pride 
and  overweening  vanity  were  perpetually  engaging  him 
in  enterprises  which  he  could  not  accomplish;  while 
such  was  his  intolerable  arrogance  towards  his  opponents, 
and  his  insolence  towards  those  whom  he  reckoned  as 
his  inferiors,  that  he  made  himself  very  generally  and 
deservedly  odious,  and  ended  by  doing  considerable  in- 
jury to  all  the  causes  which  he  undertook  to  support. 
The  novelty  and  the  boldness  of  his  manner  —  the  re- 
sentment of  his  antagonists  —  and  the  consternation  of 
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his  friends,  insured  him  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention  at  the  beginning :  But  such  was  the  repulsion 
of  his  moral  qualities  as  a  writer,  and  the  fundamental 
unsoundness  of  most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no 
sooner  ceased  to  write,  than  he  ceased  to  be  read  or 
inquired  after,  —  and  lived  to  see  those  erudite  volumes 
fairly  laid  on  the  shelf,  which  he  fondly  expected  to 
carry  down  a  growing  fame  to  posterity. 

The  history  of  Warburton,  indeed,  is  uncommonly 
curious,  and  his  fate  instructive.  He  was  bred  an  at- 
torney at  Newark ;  and  probably  derived,  from  his  early 
practice  in  that  capacity,  that  love  of  controversy,  and 
that  habit  of  scurrility,  for  which  he  was  afterw«|,rds  dis- 
tinguished. His  first  literary  associates  were  some  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad ;  and  his  first  literary  adven- 
ture the  publication  of  some  poems,  which  well  entitled 
him  to  a  place  among  those  worthies.  He  helped  "  pil- 
fering Tibbalds "  to  some  notes  upon  Shakspeare ;  and 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Pope's  talents,  and  severely 
of  his  morals,  in  his  letters  to  Concannen.  He  then 
hired  his  pen  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  having  now  entered  the 
church,  made  a  more  successful  endeavour  to  magnify 
his  profession,  and  to  attract  notice  to  himself  by  the 
publication  of  his  once  famous  book  on  "  the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,"  in  which  all  the  presumption 
and  ambition  of  his  nature  was  first  made  manifest. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  passed  over 
from  the  party  of  the  Dunces  to  that  of  Pope ;  and  pro- 
claimed his  conversion  pretty  abruptly,  by  writing  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  from  some  im- 
putations which  had  been  thrown  on  its  theology  and 
morality.  Pope  received  the  services  of  this  voluntary 
champion  with  great  gratitude ;  and  Warburton  having 
now  discovered  th&t  he  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  a 
very  honest  man,  continued  to  cultivate  his  friendship 
with  great  assiduity,  and  with  very  notable  success :  For 
Pope  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  made  him 

Treacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior 
^ark,  who  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  —  obtained  a 
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bishopric  for  him,  —  and  left  him  his  whole  estate.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  published  his  "  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses," — the  most  learned,  most  arrogant,  and  most 
absurd  work,  which  had  been  produced  in  England  for 
a  century ; — and  his  editions  of  Pope,  and  of  Shakspeare, 
in  which  he  was  scarcely  less  outrageous  and  fantastical. 
He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in  a  style  full  of 
insolence  and  brutal  scurrility;  and  not  only  poured 
out  the  most  tremendous  abuse  on  the  infidelities  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Hume,  but  found  occasion  also  to  quarrel 
with  Drs.  Middleton,  Lowth,  Jortin,  Leland,  and  indeed 
almost  every  name  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning 
in  England.  At  the  same  time,  he  indited  the  most 
highflown  adulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived 
to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Hardwicke ;  —  while,  in  the  midst  of  affluence 
and  honours,  he  was  continually  exclaiming  against  the 
barbarity  of  the  age  in  rewarding  genius  so  frugally, 
and  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
put  down  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  The  public,  how- 
ever, at  last,  grew  weary  of  these  blustering  novelties. 
The  bishop,  as  old  age  stole  upon  him,  began  to  doze  in 
his  mitre ;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  an  underling,  persisted  in  keeping  up  the  petty 
traffic  of  reciprocal  encomiums,  yet  Warburton  was  lost 
to  the  public  long  before  he  sunk  into  dotage,  and  lay 
dead  as  an  author  for  many  years  of  his  natural  exist- 
ence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  his  reputation, 
partly  to  the  unsoundness  of  his  general  speculations, 
and  chiefly  to  the  ofifensiveness  of  his  manner.  The  fact 
is  admitt/cd  even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret  it ;  and, 
whatever  Dr.  Hurd  may  have  thought,  it  must  have 
had  other  causes  than  the  decay  of  public  virtue  and 
taste. 

In  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly  over  the 
vehement  and  imposing  treatises  of  Warburton,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  almost  every  thing 
that  is  original  in  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  errone- 
ous ;  and  that  his  great  gifts  of  learning  and  argument- 
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ation  have  been  bestowed  on  a  vain  attempt  to  give 
currency  to  untenable  paradoxes.  His  powers  and  his 
skill  in  controversy  may  indeed  conceal,  from  a  careless 
reader,  the  radical  fallacy  of  his  reasoning ;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  he  frequently  has  the  better 
of  his  •adversaries  upon  incidental  and  collateral  topics, 
and  never  fails  to  make  his  triumph  resound  over  the 
whole  field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he 
should,  for  a  while,  have  got  the  credit  of  a  victory, 
which  is  now  generally  adjudged  to  his  opponents.  The 
object  of  "  the  Divine  Legation,"  for  instance,  is  to  prove 
that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God,  — 
because  his  system  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments !  And  the  object  of  "  the  Alliance  "  is  to  show, 
that  the  church  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  England)  is  entitled  to  a  legal 
establishment^  and  the  protection  of  a  test  law^ — because 
it  constitutes  a  separate  society  from  that  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  civil  government,  and,  being  equally  sove- 
reign and  independent,  is  therefore  entitled  to  treat  with 
it  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  sixth  book  of 
Virgil,  we  are  assured,  in  the  same  peremptory  manner, 
contains  merely  the  description  of  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis ;  and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testament  Greek 
is  a  conclusive  proof  both  of  the  eloquence  and  the  in- 
spiration of  its  authors.  These  fancies,  it  appears  to  us, 
require  no  refutation;  and,  dazzled  and  astonished  as 
we  are  at  the  rich  and  variegated  tissue  of  learning  and 
argument  mth  which  their  author  has  invested  their 
extravagance,  we  conceive  that  no  man  of  a  sound  and 
plain  understanding  can  ever  mistake  them  for  truths,  or 
waver,  in  the  least  degree,  from  the  conviction  which  his 
own  reflection  must  afford  of  their  intrinsic  absurdity. 

The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  his  subordinate 
general  propositions ;  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  original, 
are  all  brought  forward  with  the  parade  of  great  dis- 
coveries, and  yet  appear  to  us  among  the  most  futile 
and  erroneous  of  modem  speculations.  We  are  tempted 
to  mention  two,  which  we  think  we  have  seen  referred 
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to  by  later  writers  with  some  degree  of  approbation,  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  make  a  capital  figure  in  all  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  Warburton.  The  one  relates  to 
the  necessary  imperfection  of  human  laws,  as  dealing  in 
Punishments  only,  and  not  in  Rewards  also.  The  other 
concerns  his  notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of  moral 
Obligation. 

The  very  basis  of  his  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
is,  that,  by  human  laws,  the  conduct  of  men  is  only  con- 
trolled by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  excited  by  the 
hope  of  reward.  Both  these  sanctions,  however,  he  con- 
tends, are  necessary  to  regulate  our  actions,  and  keep 
the  world  in  order ;  and,  therefore,  legislators,  not  fina- 
ing  rewards  in  this  world,  have  always  been  obliged  to 
connect  it  with  a  future  world,  in  which  they  have  held 
out  that  they  would  be  bestowed  on  all  deservers.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  we  beUeve,  to  put  this  most  import- 
ant doctrine  on  a  more  injudicious  foundation ;  and  if 
this  were  the  only  ground  either  for  believing  or  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  we  should  tremble 
at  the  advantages  which  the  infidel  would  have  in  the 
contest.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  longer,  than 
just  to  point  out  three  obvious  fallacies  in  this,  the  most 
vaunted  and  confident,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Warburtonian 
dogmata.  In  \h^  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  disorders 
in  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  prevented  by  the 
hope  of  future  rewards :  the  proper  use  of  that  doctrine 
being,  not  to  repress  vice,  but  to  console  affliction.  Vice 
and  disorder  can  only  be  quelled  by  the  dread  of  future 
punishment — whether  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  while 
it  is  obvious  that  the  despondency  and  distress  which 
may  be  soothed  by  the  prospect  of  future  bliss,  are  not 
disorders  within  the  purview  of  the  legislator.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  obviously  not  true  that  human  laws 
are  necessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing  re- 
wards. In  many  instances,  their  enactments  have  this 
direct  object ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  was  thought 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  they  might  reward 
quite  as  often  as  they  punish.  But,  in  the  ^AtV^  place,  the 
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whole  argument  proceeds  upon  a  gross  and  unaccount- 
able misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  object  of  legis- 
lation ;  —  a  very  brief  explanation  of  which  will  show, 
both  that  the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue  are  just  as  sure 
as  the  temporal  punishments  of  vice,  and  at  the  same 
time  explain  why  the  law  has  so  seldom  interfered  to 
enforce  the  former.    The  law  arose  from  human  feelings 
and  notions  of  justice ;  and  those  feelings  and  notions 
were,  of  course,  before  the  law,  which  only  came  in 
aid  of  their  deficiency.     The  natural  and  necessary 
effect  of  kind  and  virtuous  conduct  is,  to  excite  love, 
gratitude,  and  benevolence ;  —  the  effect  of  injury  and 
vice   is    to    excite    resentment,    anger,    and    revenge. 
While  there  was  no  law  and  no  magistrate,  men  must 
have  acted  upon  those  feelings,  and  acted  upon  them  in 
their  whole  extent.    He  who  rendered  kindness,  received 
kindness ;  and  he  who  inflicted  pain  and  suffering,  was 
sooner  or  later  overtaken  by  retorted  pain  and  suffering. 
Virtue  was  rewarded  therefore,  and  vice  punished,  at  all 
times ;  and  both,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  same  measure 
and  degree.     The  reward  of  virtue,  however,  produced 
no  disturbance  or  disorder ;  and,  after  society  submitted 
to  regulation,  was  veiy  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  gratitude 
and  sympathetic  kindness.    But  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
the  punishment  of  vice.    Resentment  and  revenge  tended 
always  to  a  dangerous  excess,  —  were  liable  to  be  as- 
sumed as  the  pretext  for  unprovoked  aggression, — and, 
at  all  events,  nad  a  tendency  to  reproduce  revenge  and 
resentment,  in  an  interminable  series  of  violence  and 
outrage.    The  law,  therefore,  took  this  duty  into  its  own 
hands.     It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the  first  time, 
that  sanction  of  punishment,  whicn  was  coeval  with  vice 
and  with  society,  and  is  implied,  indeed,  in  the  very 
notion  of  injury :  —  it  only  transferred  the  right  of  ap- 
plying it  from  the   injured  individual  to  the  public; 
and  tempered  its  application  by  more  impartial  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  circumstances  of  the  dehnquency. 
But  if  the  punishment  of  vice  be  not  ultimately  derived 
from  law,  neither  is  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  although 
human  passions  made  it  necessary  for  law  to  undert£^e 
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the  regulation  of  that  punishment,  it  evidently  would 
not  add  to  its  perfection,  to  make  it  also  the  distributer 
of  rewards ;  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  a  similar  dis- 
order was  likely  to  arise  from  leaving  these  to  the  indi- 
viduals affected.  It  is  obvious,  however,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  likehhood  of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such 
an  interference  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  It 
is  true,  therefore,  that  human  laws  do  in  general  provide 
punishments  only,  and  not  rewards ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  they  are,  on  this  account,  imperfect  or  defective ; 
or  that  human  conduct  is  not  actually  regulated  by  the 
love  of  happiness,  as  much  as  by  the  dread  of  suffering. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  adds,  no  doubt,  prodigi- 
ously to  both  these  motives ;  but  it  is  a  rash,  a  presump- 
tuous, and,  we  think,  a  most  shortsighted  and  narrow 
view  of  the  case,  to  suppose,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  impos- 
sibility of  rewarding  virtue  on  Earth,  that  has  led  legis- 
lators to  secure  the  peace  of  society,  by  referring  it  for 
its  recompense  to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogma  to  which  we  alluded,  is  advanced 
with  equal  confidence  and  pretensions ;  and  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  shallow  and  erroneous.  Speculative 
moralists  had  been  formerly  contented  with  referring 
moral  obligation,  either  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  a  percep- 
tion of  utiUty;  —  Warburton,  without  much  ceremony, 
put  both  these  together :  But  his  grand  discovery  is, 
that  even  this  tie  is  not  strong  enough ;  and  that  the 
idea  of  moral  obligation  is  altogether  incomplete  and 
imperfect,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest  also  on  the  Will  of  a 
Superior,  There  is  no  point  in  all  his  philosophy,  of 
which  he  is  more  vain  than  of  this  pretended  discovery ; 
and  he  speaks  of  it,  we  are  persuaded,  twenty  times, 
without  once  suspecting  the  gross  fallacy  which  it  in- 
volves. The  fallacy  is  not,  however,  in  stating  an 
erroneous  proposition — for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
command  of  a  superior  will  generally  constitute  an  obli- 
gation :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  that  this  is  a 
separate  or  additional  ground  of  obligation, — and  in  not 
seeing  that  this  vaunted  discovery  of  a  third  principle 
for  the  foundation  of  morality,  was  in  fact  nothing  but 
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an  individual  instance  or  exemplification  of  the  principle 
of  utility. 

Why  are  we  bound  by  the  will  of  a  superior?  — 
evidently  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  superiority 
implies  a  power  to  affect  our  happiness ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  will  assures  us,  that  our  happiness  will  be 
affected  by  our  disobedience.  An  obligation  is  something 
which  constrains  or  induces  us  to  act;  —  but  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  motive  for  the  actions  of 
rational  and  sentient  beings,  than  the  love  of  happiness. 
It  is  the  desire  of  happiness  —  well  or  ill  understood  — 
seen  widely  or  narrowly,  —  that  necessarily  dictates  all 
our  actions,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  conceptions 
of  morality  or  duty :  and  the  will  of  a  superior  can  only 
constitute  a  ground  of  obligation,  by  connecting  itself 
with  this  single  and  universal  agent.  If  it  were  possible 
to  disjoin  the  idea  of  our  own  happiness  or  suffering 
from  the  idea  of  a  superior,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  should 
no  longer  be  under  any  obligation  to  conform  to  the  will 
of  that  superior.  If  we  should  be  equally  secure  of 
happiness  —  in  mind  and  in  body  —  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  by  disobeying  his  will,  as  by  complying  with 
it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  inconceivable,  that  the 
expression  of  that  will  should  impose  any  obligation 
upon  us :  And  although  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose such  a  case,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fallacy  to  repre- 
sent the  will  of  a  superior  as  a  third  and  additional 
ground  of  obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author, 
and  superadded  to  the  old  principle  of  a  regard  to  hap- 
piness, or  utility.  We  take  these  instances  of  the  general 
unsoundness  of  all  Warburton's  peculiar  doctrines,  from 
topics  on  which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
less  extravagant  than  on  any  other.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  his  feats  in  criticism,  may  be  referred  to  the 
Canons  of  Mr.  Edwards ;  and  those  who  admire  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries,  are  recom- 
mended to  look  into  the  Eleu^is  of  Meursiu^. 

Speculations  like  these  could  never  be  popular ;  and 
were  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention,  even  of  the 
studious,  longer  than  their  novelty,  and  the  glare  of 
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erudition  and  originality  which  was  thrown  around 
them,  protected  them  from  deliberate  consideration.  But 
the  refid  cause  of  the  public  alienation  from  the  works 
of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  revolt- 
ing arrogance  of  his  general  manner,  and  the  oflfensive 
coarseness  of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we 
think,  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  worse  than 
mere  error  in  reasoning,  or  extravagance  in  theory. 
They  are  not  only  oflfences  of  the  first  magnitude  against 
good  taste  and  good  maimers,  but  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  pernicious  consequences  in  matters  of  much 
higher  importance.  Though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reverend  person's  abhor- 
rence for  vice  and  infidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion, 
that  his  writings  have  been  substantially  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality ;  and  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  both,  that  they  have  now  fallen  into  general 
oblivion. 

They  have  produced,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  mis- 
chief of  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  some  sense,  a  successful 
example  of  genius  and  learning,  associated  with  inso- 
lence, intolerance,  and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage. 
All  men  who  are  engaged  in  controversy  are  apt  enough 
to  be  abusive  and  insulting,  —  and  clergymen,  perhaps, 
rather  more  apt  than  others.  It  is  an  intellectual  warfare, 
in  which,  as  in  other  wars,  it  is  natural^  we  suspect,  to 
be  ferocious,  unjust,  and  unsparing:  but  experience 
and  civilization  have  tempered  this  vehemence,  by  gentler 
and  more  generous  maxims,  —  and  introduced  a  law  of 
honourable  hostility,  by  which  the  fiercer  elements  of 
our  nature  are  mastered  and  controlled.  No  greater  evil,  * 
perhaps,  can  be  imagined,  than  the  violation  of  this  law 
from  any  quarter  of  influence  and  reputation ; — yet  the 
Warburtonians  may  be  said  to  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  introduce  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  and 
to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  quarter,  in  the  fields  of 
controversy.  Fortunately,  their  example  has  not  been 
generally  followed ;  and  the  sect  itself,  though  graced 
with  mitres,  and  other  trophies  of  worldly  success,  has 
perished,  we  throk,  in  consequence  of  the  experiment. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  formidable  mis- 
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chief,  arose  from  the  discredit  which  was  brought  on  the 
priesthood,  and  indeed  upon  religion  in  general,  by  this 
interchange  of  opprobrious  and  insulting  accusations 
among  its  ministers.  K  the  abuse  was  justifiable,  then 
the  church  itself  gave  shelter  to  folly  and  wickedness,  at 
least  as  great  as  was  to  be  found  under  the  banners  of 
infidelity ;  —  if  it  was  not  justifiable,  then  it  was  appa- 
rent, that  abuse  by  those  holy  men  was  no  proof  of 
demerit  in  those  against  whom  it  was  directed ;  and  the 
unbelievers,  of  course,  were  furnished  with  an  objection 
to  the  sincerity  of  those  invectives  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  objects. 

This  applies  to  those  indecent  expressions  of  violence 
and  contempt,  in  which  Warburton  and  his  followers 
were  accustomed  to  indulge,  when  speaking  of  their 
Christian  and  clerical  opponents.  But  the  greatest  evil 
of  all,  we  think,  arose  from  the  intemperance,  coarseness, 
and  acrimony  of  their  remarks,  even  on  those  who  were 
enemies  to  revelation.  There  is,  in  all  well-constituted 
minds,  a  natural  feeling  of  indulgence  towards  those 
errors  of  opinion,  to  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  human 
reason,  all  men  are  liable,  and  of  compassion  for  those 
whose  errors  have  endangered  their  happiness.  It  must 
be  the  natural  tendency  of  all  candid  and  liberal  persons, 
therefore,  to  regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  and  to  rea- 
son with  them  with  mildness  and  forbearance.  Infidel 
writers,  we  conceive,  may  generally  be  allowed  to  be 
actual  unbelievers;  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
other  motive  than  a  sincere  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
their  opinions,  could  induce  them  to  become  objects  of 
horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  community,  by 
their  disclosure.  From  what  vices  of  the  heart,  or  from 
what  defects  in  the  understanding,  their  unbelief  may 
have  originated,  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine ; 
but  it  seems  obvious  that,  for  the  unbelief  itself,  they  are 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  reviled ;  and  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  persuading  the  public  that  their  opinions 
are  refuted  out  of  a  regard  to  human  happiness,  is  to 
treat  their  authors  (whose  happiness  is  most  in  danger) 
with  some  small  degree  of  liberality  and  gentleness.  It  is 
also  pretty  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  a  very  aa^r^ 
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disputant  is  usually  in  the  wrong ;  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
much  confidence  in  the  argument,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unpopularity  or  legal  danger  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine ;  and  that,  when  an  unsuccessful  and  unfair  at- 
tempt is  made  to  discredit  the  general  ability  or  personal 
worth  of  an  antagonist,  no  great  reliance  is  understood 
to  be  placed  on  the  argument  by  which  he  may  be  law- 
fully opposed. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  case 
of  the  Warburtonian  controversies.  There  is  no  man,  we 
believe,  however  he  may  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  and 
danger  of  the  principles  maintained  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  by  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  who  has  not  felt  indig- 
nation and  disgust  at  tne  brutal  violence,  the  aflfected 
contempt,  and  the  flagrant  unfairness  with  which  they 
are  treated  by  this  learned  author,  —  who  has  not,  for  a 
moment,  taken  part  with  them  against  so  ferocious  and 
insulting  an  opponent,  and  wished  for  the  mortification 
and  chastisement  of  the  advocate,  even  while  impressed 
with  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  cause.  We  contem- 
plate this  scene  of  orthodox  fury,  in  short,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  emotions  with  which  we  should  see  a 
heretic  subjected  to  the  torture,  or  a  freethinker  led  out 
to  the  stake  by  a  zealous  inquisitor.  If  this,  however, 
be  the  effect  of  such  illiberal  violence,  even  on  those 
whose  principles  are  settled,  and  whose  faith  is  con- 
firmed by  habit  and  reflection,  the  consequences  must 
obviously  be  still  more  pernicious  for  those  whose  notions 
of  religion  are  still  unformed  and  immature,  and  whose 
minds  are  open  to  all  plausible  and  liberal  impressions. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  young  man,  who  has  been 
delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  Hume ; — who  knows,  moreover, 
that  the  one  lived  in  intimacy  with  Pope,  and  Swift,  and 
Atterbury,  and  almost  all  the  worthy  and  eminent  persons 
of  his  time ;  —  and  that  the  other  was  the  cordial  friend 
of  Robertson  and  Blair,  and  was  irreproachably  correct 
and  amiable  in  every  relation  of  life ;  —  and  who,  per- 
ceiving with  alarm  the  tendency  of  some  of  their  specu- 
lations, applies  to  Warburton  for  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
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son  he  may  have  imbibed.  In  Warburton  he  will  then 
read  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  paltry  driveller  — Voltaire 
a  pitiable  scoundrel  —  and  Hume  a  puny  dialectician, 
who  ought  to  have  been  set  on  the  pillory,  and  whose 
heart  was  as  base  and  corrupt  as  his  understanding  was 
contemptible !  Now,  what,  we  would  ask  any  man  of 
common  candour  and  observation,  is  the  eflfect  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  any  ingenuous  and  able 
young  man  by  this  style  of  confutation?  Infallibly 
to  make  him  take  part  with  the  reviled  and  insulted  lite- 
rati, —  to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  confuter  with 
contempt  and  disgust,  —  and  most  probably  to  conceive 
a  fatal  prejudice  against  the  cause  of  religion  itself — thus 
unhappily  associated  with  coarse  and  ignoble  scurrility. 
He  must  know  to  a  certainty,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
contempt  of  the  orthodox  champion  is  either  affected,  or 
proceeds  from  most  gross  ignorance  and  incapacity ;  — 
since  the  abilities  of  the  reviled  writers  is  proved,  not 
only  by  his  own  feeling  and  experience,  but  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  public  and  of  all  men  of  intelligence.  He 
must  think,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  imputations 
on  their  moral  worth  are  false  and  calumnious,  both  from 
the  fact  of  their  long  friendship  with  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  characters  of  their  age,  and  from  the  ob- 
vious irrelevancy  of  this  topic  in  a  fair  refutation  of 
their  errors  ; — and  then,  applying  the  ordinary  maxims 
by  which  we  judge  of  a  disputant's  cause,  from  his  tem- 
per and  his  fairness,  he  disables  both  the  judgment  and 
the  candour  of  his  instructor,  and  conceives  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  has  been  attacked 
in  a  manner  so  unwarrantable. 

We  have  had  occasion,  oftener  than  once,  to  trace  an 
effect  like  this,  from  this  fierce  and  overbearing  aspect 
of  orthodoxy ;  —  and  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all 
our  readers,  whether  it  be  not  the  very  effect  which  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  on  all  youthful  minds  of  any  con- 
siderable strength  and  originality.  It  is  to  such  per- 
sons, however,  and  to  such  only,  that  the  refutation  of 
infidel  writers  ought  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  need 
to  write  books  against  Hume  and  Voltaire  for  the  use  of 
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the  learned  and  orthodox  part  of  the  English  clergy. 
Such  works  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  young  persons,  who  have  either  contracted 
some  partiality  for  those  seductive  writers,  or  are  other- 
wise in  danger  of  being  misled  by  them.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  therefore,  that  they  know  and  admire  their 
real  excellences;  —  and  it  might  consequently  be  in- 
ferred, that  they  will  not  listen  with  peculiar  compla- 
cency to  a  refutation  of  their  errors,  which  sets  out 
with  a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  of  their 
talents  and  characters. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bullying  and 
abusive  tone  of  the  Warburtonian  school,  even  in  its  con- 
tention with  infidels,  has  done  more  harm  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  alienated  more  youthful  and  aspiring 
minds  from  the  true  faith,  than  any  other  error  into 
which  zeal  has  ever  betrayed  orthodoxy.  It  may  afford 
a  sort  of  vindictive  delight  to  the  zealots  who  stand  in 
no  need  of  the  instruction  of  which  it  should  be  the  ve- 
hicle ;  but  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  revolt  and  disgust  all 
those  to  whom  that  instruction  was  necessary,  —  enlist 
aU  the  generous  feelings  of  their  nature  on  the  side  of 
infidelity,  —  and  make  piety  and  reason  itself  appear 
like  prejudice  and  bigotry.  We  think  it  fortimate,  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  that  the  controversial  writings  of 
Warburton  have  already  passed  into  oblivion,  —  since, 
even  if  we  thought  more  highly  than  we  do  of  the  sub- 
stantial merit  of  his  arguments,  we  should  still  be  of 
opinion  that  they  were  likely  to  do  more  mischief  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  sophistries  which  it  was  their  pro- 
fessed object  to  counteract  and  discredit. 

These  desultory  observations  have  carried  us  so  com- 
pletely away  from  the  book,  by  the  title  of  which  they 
were  suggested,  that  we  have  forgotten  to  announce  to 
our  readers,  that  it  contains  a  series  of  familiar  letters, 
addressed  by  Warburton  to  Doctor  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Hurd,  from  the  year  1749,  when  their  acquaintance 
commenced,  down  to  1776,  when  the  increasing  infir- 
mities of  the  former  put  a  stop  to  the  correspondence. 
Some  little  use  was  made  of  these  letters  in  the  life  of 
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his  friend,  which  Bishop  Hurd  published,  after  a  very 
long  delay,  in  1794;  but  the  treasure  was  hoarded 
up,  in  the  main,  till  the  death  of  that  prelate ;  soon 
after  which,  the  present  volume  was  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, in  obedience  to  the  following  intimation  prefixed 
to  the  original  collection,  and  now  printed  in  the  front 
of  the  book :  — 

"  These  letters  give  so  true  a  picture  of  the  writer^s  character,  and 
are,  besides,  so  worthy  of  him  in  all  respects  (I  mean,  if  the  reader 
can  forgive  the  playfulness  of  his  wit  in  some  instances,  and  the  par- 
tiality of  his  friendship  in  many  more),  that,  in  honour  of  his  me- 
mory, I  would  have  them  published  after  my  death,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester 
Infirmary." 

The  tenor  of  this  note,  as  well  as  the  name  and  the 
memory  of  Warburton,  excited  in  us  no  small  curiosity 
to  peruse  the  collection  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  we  enter- 
tained a  hope  of  finding  this  intractable  and  usurping 
author  softened  down,  in  the  gentler  relations  of  private 
life,  to  something  of  a  more  amiable  and  engaging  form : 
and  when  we  found  his  right  reverend  correspondent 
speaking  of  the  playfulness  of  his  wit,  and  the  partiality 
of  his  friendships,  we  almost  persuaded  ourselves,  that 
we  should  find,  in  these  letters,  not  only  many  traits  of 
domestic  tenderness  and  cordiality,  but  also  some  ex- 
pressions of  regret  for  the  asperities  with  which,  in  the 
heat  and  the  elation  of  controversy,  he  had  insulted  all 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  It  seemed  natural,  too,  to 
expect,  that  along  with  the  confessions  of  an  author's 
vanity,  we  should  meet  with  some  reflections  on  his  own 
good  fortune,  and  some  expressions  of  contentment  and 
gratitude  for  the  honours  and  dignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him.  In  all  this,  however,  we  have  been 
painfully  disappointed.  The  arrogance  and  irritability 
of  Warburton  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  these 
Letters,  —  nor  his  intolerance  of  opposition,   and  his 

?reposterous  estimate  of  his  own  merit  and  importance, 
'here  is  some  wit  —  good  and  bad  —  scattered  through 
them ;  and  diverse  fragments  of  criticism :  But  the  staple 
of  the  correspondence  is  his  own  praise,  and  that  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  magnifies  and  exalts,  indeed,  in  a  way 
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that  is  very  diverting-  To  hinu  and  his  other  depen- 
dants and  admirers,  and  their  patrons,  he  is  kind  and 
compUnientary  to  excess :  but  aU  the  rest  of  the  Tvorid 
he  regards  with  contempt  and  indifference.  The  age  is 
a  good  age  or  a  bad  age,  according  as  it  applauds  or 
n^lects  the  Divine  Legation  and  the  Commentary  on 
Horace-  Those  who  write  against  these  works  are 
knaves  and  drivellers^  —  and  will  meet  with  their  re- 
ward in  the  contempt  of  another  generation,  and  the 
tortures  of  another  world! — Bishoprics  and  Chancellor- 
ships,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  little  for  those  who 
extol  or  defend  them :  —  and  Government  is  reviled  for 
leaving  the  press  open  to  Bolingbroke,  and  tacitly  blamed 
for  not  setting  Mr.  Hume  on  the  pillory. 

The  natural  connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  general 
remai^  which  we  have  already  premised,  leads  us  to 
begin  our  extracts  with  a  few  specimens  of  that  savage 
asperity  towards  Christians  and  Philosophers,  upon 
which  we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  pass  so  de- 
cided a  sentence  of  reprobation-  In  a  letter,  dated  in 
1749,  we  have  the  following  passage  about  Mr.  Hume, — 

**  1  am  stronglj  tempted,  too,  to  have  a  stroke  at  Home  in  parting^. 
He  is  the  aathor  of  a  little  book,  caUed  Philosophical  Essars ;  in  one 
part  of  which  he  argues  against  the  being  of  a  God,  and  in  another 
(very  needlessly  yon  will  say)  against  the  possibility  of  miracles.  He 
has  crowned  the  liberty  of  the  press.  And  yet  he  has  a  considerable 
post  nnder  the  Government!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  justice  on 
his  argnments  against  miracles,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  few 
words.  But  does  he  deserve  notice  ?  Is  he  known  amongst  you  ? 
Pray  answer  me  these  questions ;  for  if  his  own  weight  keeps  him 
down,  I  should  be  sorry  to  contribute  to  his  advancement  —  to  any 
place  but  the  Pillory ^ — p.  11. 

In  another  place,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  under  date 
of  1757,  when  Mr.  Hume's  reputation  for  goodness,  as 
well  as  genius,  was  fully  established :  — 

"  Tliere  is  an  epidemic  madness  amongst  us ;  to-day  we  bum  with 
the  feverish  heat  of  Superstition  ;  to-morrow  we  stand  fixed  and 
fro7Atn  in  Atheism.  Expect  to  hear  that  the  churches  are  all  crowded 
next  Friday ;  and  that  on  Saturday  they  buy  up  Hume's  new  Essays ; 
the  firnt  of  which  (and  please  you)  is  The  Natural  History  of  Religion^ 
for  which  I  will  trim  the  rogue's  jacket,  at  least  sit  upon  his  skirts, 
aM  you  will  see  when  you  come  hither,  and  find  his  margins  scribbled 
over.     In  a  word,  the  Essay  is  to  establish  an  Atheistic  naturalism. 
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like  Bolingbroke ;  and  he  goes  upon  one  of  B.'s  capital  arguments, 
that  Idolatry  and  Polytheism  were  before  the  worship  of  tlie  one  God. 
It  is  full  of  absurdities ;  and  here  I  come  in  with  him  ;  for  the^  show 
themselves  knaves :  but,  as  you  well  observe,  to  do  their  business,  is 
to  show  them  fools.  They  say  this  man  has  several  moral  qualities. 
It  may  bo  so.  But  there  are  vices  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body ;  and 
a  Wickeder  Hearty  and  more  determined  to  do  public  Mischief  I  think 
I  never  knew^ — p.  175. 

It  is  natural  and  very  edifying,  after  all  this,  to  find 
him  expressing  the  most  unmeasured  contempt,  even  for 
the  historical  works  of  this  author,  and  gravely  telling 
his  beloved  friend,  who  was  hammering  out  a  punj'^  dia- 
logue on  the  English  constitution,  "  As  to  Hume's  His- 
tory, you  need  not  fear  being  forestalled  by  a  thousand 
such  writers.  But  the  fear  is  natural,  as  I  have  often 
felt,  and  as  often  experienced  to  be  absurd ! "  We  really 
were  not  aWare,  eitner  that  this  History  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  irreligious  publication ;  or  that  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Robertson  had  no  warm 
side  to  religion,  more  than  his  friend.  Both  these  things, 
however,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  short  para- 
graph. 

"  Hume  has  outdone  himself  in  this  new  history,  in  showing  his 
contempt  of  religion.  Tliis  is  one  of  those  proof  charges  which  Ar- 
buthnot  speaks  of  in  his  treatise  of  political  lying,  to  try  how  much 
the  public  will  bear.  If  this  history  be  tvell  received^  I  shall  conclude 
that  there  is  even  an  end  of  all  pretence  to  religion.  But  I  should 
think  it  will  not :  because  I  fancy  the  good  reception  of  Robertson's 
proceeded  from  the  decency  of  it.** —  p.  207. 

The  following  is  the  liberal  commentary  which  this 
Christian  divine  makes  upon  Mr.  Hume's  treatment  of 
liousseau. 

**  It  is  a  truth  easily  discoverable  from  his  writings,  that  Hume  could 
have  but  one  motive  in  bringing  him  over  (for  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lord  Mareshal)  and  that  was,  cherishing  a  man  whose  writings 
were  as  mischievous  to  society  as  his  own.  The  merits  of  the  two  phi- 
losophers are  soon  adjusted.  There  is  an  immense  distance  between 
their  natural  genius  :  none  at  all  in  their  excessive  vanity  ;  and  much 
again  in  their  good  faith.  Rousseau's  warmth  has  made  him  act  the 
madman  in  his  philosophical  inquiries,  so  that  he  oft  saw  not  the 
mischief  which  he  did  :  Hume^s  coldness  made  him  not  only  see  but 
rejoice  in  his.  But  it  is  neither  parts  nor  logic  that  has  made  either 
of  them  philosophers,  but  Infidelity  only.  For  which,  to  be  sure,  they 
both  equally  deserve  a  pension." —  pp.  286,  287. 
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After  all  this,  it  can  surprise  us  very  little  to  hear 
him  call  Voltaire  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar;  and,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  qualify  Smollett  by  the  name  of  "  a 
vagabond  Scot,  who  wrote  nonsense," — because  people 
had  bought  10,000  copies  of  his  Histoiy,  while  the 
Divine  Legation  began  to  lie  heavy  on  tne  shelves  of 
his  bookseller.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  see 
how  this  orthodox  prelate  speaks  of  the  church  and  of 
churchmen.  The  following  short  passage  will  give  the 
reader  some  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  also  serve  to 
exemplify  the  bombastic  adulation  which  the  reverend 
correspondents  interchanged  with  each  other,  and  the 
coarse  but  robust  wit  by  which  Warburton  was  certainly 
distinguished. 

"  You  were  made  for  higher  things:  and  my  greatest  pleasure  is,  that 
jou  give  me  a  hint  joxx  are  impatient  to  pursue  them.  What  will  not 
such  a  capacity  and  such  a  pen  do,  either  to  shame  or  to  improve  a 
miserable  age !  The  church,  like  the  Ark  of  Noah,  is  worth  saving  ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  unclean  beasts  and  vermin  that  almost  filled  it 
and  probably  made  most  noise  and  clamour  in  it,  but  for  the  little 
comer  of  rationality,  that  was  as  much  distressed  by  the  stink  within, 
as  by  the  tempest  without.^ —  pp.  83,  84. 

In  another  place,  he  says,  "  I  am  serious  upon  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  both  you  and  I  shall  outlive  common 
sense,  as  well  as  learning,  in  our  reverend  brotherhood ; " 
and  afterwards  complains,  that  he  has  laboured  all  his 
life  to  support  the  cause  of  the  clergy,  and  been  repaid 
with  nothing  but  ingratitude.  In  the  close  of  another 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  he  says,  with  a  presumption, 
which  the  event  has  already  made  half  ridiculous,  and 
half  melancholy,  "  Are  not  you  and  I  finely  employed  ? 
—  but,  Serimus  arbores^  alteri  quce  seculo  prosunt.^^ 

But  these  are  only  general  expressions,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  spleen  or  casual  irritation.  Let  us  inquire  how 
he  speaks  of  individuals.  It  would  be  enough,  perhaps, 
to  say,  that  except  a  Dr.  Balguv,  we  do  not  remember 
of  his  saying  any  thing  respectnil  of  a  single  clergyman 
throughout  the  whole  volume.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
good  specimen  of  the  treatment  which  was  reserved  for 
such  of  them  as  dared  to  express  their  dissent  from 
his  paradoxes  and  fancies. 
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"  Wliat  could  make  tliat  important  blockhead  (you  know  whom) 
preach  aj^ainst  me  at  St.  James's  ?  He  never  met  me  at  Court,  or  at 
Powis  or  Newcastle-House.  And  what  was  it  to  him,  whether  the  Jews 
had  a  future  life  ?  It  7night  be  well  for  such  as  him^  if  the  Christians 
had  none  neither  I  Nor,  1  dare  say,  does  he  mttch  trotible  himself 
about  the  mattery  while  he  stands  foremost,  amongst  you,  in  the  new 
Land  of  Promise  ;  which,  however,  to  the  mortification  of  these 
modem  Jews,  is  a  little  distant  from  that  oi performance* — p.  65. 

Now,  this  is  not  said  in  jest ;  but  in  fierce  anger  and 
resentment ;  and  really  affords  as  wonderful  a  picture  of 
the  temper  and  liberaUty  of  a  Christian  divine,  as  some 
of  the  disputes  among  the  grammarians  do  of  the  irrita- 
bility of  a  mere  man  of  letters.  The  contempt,  indeed, 
with  which  he  speaks  of  his  answerers,  who  were  in 
general  learned  divines,  is  equally  keen  and  cutting  with 
that  which  he  evinces  towards  Hume  and  Bolingbroke. 
He  himself  knew  ten  thousand  faults  in  his  wore ;  but 
they  have  never  found  one  of  them.  Nobody  has  ever 
answered  him  yet,  but  at  their  own  expense ;  and  some 
poor  man  whom  he  mentions  "  must  share  in  the  silent 
contempt  with  which  I  treat  my  answerers."  This  is 
his  ordinary  style  in  those  playful  and  affectionate  letters. 
Of  known  and  celebrated  individuals,  he  talks  in  the 
same  tone  of  disgusting  arrogance  and  animosity.  Dr. 
Lowth,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  London, 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  some  misrepresentations  in 
Warburton's  writings,  relating  to  the  memory  of  his 
father ;  and,  after  some  amicable  correspondence,  stated 
the  matter  to  the  public  in  a  short  and  temperate  pam- 
phlet. Here  is  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated  for  it 
in  this  Episcopal  correspondence. 

"  All  you  say  about  Lowth's  pamphlet  breathes  the  purest  spirit  of 
friendship.  His  wit  and  his  reasoning,  God  knows,  and  I  also  (as  a 
certain  critic  said  once  in  a  matter  of  the  like  great  importance^  are 
much  below  the  qualities  that  deserve  those  names.  But  the  strangest 
tiling  of  all,  \s  this  marCs  boldness  in  publishing  my  letters  without 
my  leave  or  knowledge.  I  remember  several  long  letters  passed 
between  us.  And  I  remember  you  saw  the  letters.  But  I  have  so 
totally  forgot  the  contents,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  these 
words. 

"  In  a  word,  you  are  right. — If  he  expected  an  answer,  he  will  cer- 
tainly find  himself  disappointed :  though  I  believe  I  could  make  as 
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good  sport  with  this  Detail  of  a  tuce,  for  the  public  diversion.,  as  ever 
was  made  with  him,  in  the  old  Moralities^ —  pp.  273,  274. 

Among  the  many  able  men  who  thought  themselves 
called  upon  to  expose  his  errors  and  fantasies,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  were  Jortin  and  Leland.  Dr.  Jortin 
had  objected  to  Warburton's  theory  of  the  Sixth  Ji^neid; 
and  Dr.  Leland  to  his  notion  of  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Evangelists ;  and  both  with  great  respect  and  moderation. 
Warburton  would  not,  or  could  not  answer; — but  his 
faithful  esquire  was  at  hand ;  and  two  anonymous  pam- 
phlets, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  were  sent 
forth,  to  extol  Warburton,  and  his  paradoxes,  beyond 
the  level  of  a  mortal ;  to  accuse  Jortin  of  envy,  and  to 
convict  Leland  of  ignorance  and  error.  Leland  answered 
for  himself;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  com- 
pletely demolished  his  antagonist.  Jortin  contented 
himself  with  laughing  at  the  weak  and  elaborate  irony 
of  the  Bishop's  anonymous  champion,  and  with  wonder- 
ing at  his  talent  for  perversion.  Hurd  never  owned 
either  of  these  malignant  pamphlets ; — and  in  the  life  of 
his  friend,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  inglo- 
rious controversy.  What  would  have  been  better  for- 
gotten, however,  for  their  jomt  reputation,  is  injudici- 
ously brought  back  to  notice  in  the  volume  now  before 
us;  —  and  Warburton  is  proved  by  his  letters  to  have 
entered  fully  into  all  the  paltry  keenness  of  his  corre- 
spondent, and  to  have  indulgea  a  feeling  of  the  most 
rancorous  hostility  towards  both  these  excellent  and 
accomplished  men.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  I 
will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this 
correction  of  Leland.  I  have  desired  Colonel  Harvey  to 
get  it  reprinted  in  Dublin,  which  I  think  but  a  proper 
return  for  Leland's  favour  in  London."  We  hear  no- 
thing more,  however,  on  this  subject,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Leland's  reply. 

With  regard  to  Jortin,  again,  he  says,  "  Next  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  myself  so  finely  praised,  is  the  satis- 
faction I  take  in  seeing  Jortin  mortified.  I  know  to 
what  degree  it  will  do  it ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  mor- 
tified.    One  thing  I  in  good  earnest  resented  for  its 
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baseness,"  &c.  In  another  place,  he  talks  of  his  "  mean, 
low,  and  ungrateful  conduct ; "  and  adds,  "  Jortin  is  as 
vain  as  he  is  dirty,  to  imagine  that  I  am  obliged  to  him,'' 
&c.  And,  after  a  good  deal  more  about  his  "  mean,  low 
envy,"  "  the  rancour  of  his  heart,"  his  "  self-importance," 
and  other  good  qualities,  he  speaks  in  this  way  of  his 
death  — 

"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Jortin  is  dead.  His  overrating  his  abi- 
lities, and  the  public's  underrating  them,  made  so  gloomy  a  temper  eat, 
as  the  ancients  expressed  it,  his  own  heart.  If  his  death  distresses 
his  own  family,  I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  for  this  accident  of  mortality. 
K  not,  there  is  no  loss  —  even  to  himself/** — p.  340. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  controversial 
rancour  has  here  distorted  the  features  of  an  adversary, 
we  add  part  of  an  admirable  character  of  Dr.  Jortin, 
drawn  by  one  who  had  good  occasion  to  know  him,  as  it 
appeared  in  a*  work  in  which  keenness,  candour,  and 
erudition  are  very  singularly  blended.  "  He  had  a  heart 
which  never  disgraced  the  powers  of  his  understanding. 
With  a  lively  imagination  and  an  elegant  taste,  he  united 
the  artless  and  amiable  negligence  of  a  schoolboy.  Wit 
without  ill-nature,  and  sense  without  eflfbrt,  he  could,  at 
will,  scatter  on  every  subject;  and,  in  every  book,  the 
writer  presents  us  with  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the 
man.  lie  had  too  much  discernment  to  confound  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  malignity  or  dulness  ;  and  too 
much  candour  to  insult,  where  he  could  not  persuade.  He 
carried  with  him  into  every  subject  which  he  explored, 
a  solid  greatness  of  soul,  which  could  spare  an  inferior, 
though  in  the  oflfensive  form  of  an  adversary,  and  endure 
an  equal,  with  or  without  the  sacred  name  of  a  friend."* 

Dr.  Middleton,  too,  had  happened  to  diflFer  from  some 
of  Warburton's  opinions  on  the  origin  of  Popish  cere- 
monies; and  accordingly  he  is  very  charitably  repre- 
sented as  having  renounced  his  religion  in  a  pet,  on 
account  of  the  discourtesy  of  his  brethren  in  the  church. 
It  is  on  an  occasion  no  less  serious  and  touching,  than 
the  immediate  prospect  of  this  learned  man's  death,  who 

*  See  preface  to  Two  Tracts  by  a  Warburtonian.     p.  194. 
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lamentations  over  his  own  age,  as  a  "  barbarous  ^g^?"  ^^ 
^^  impious  age,"  and  "  a  dark  age,"  —  to  quote  liis  mur- 
murs at  the  ingratitude  with  which  his  own  labours  had 
been  rewarded, — or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  transcribe 
his  sage  and  magnanimous  resolution,  in  the  year  1768, 
"  to  begin  to  liveyor  himself —  having  already  lived  for 
others  longer  than  they  had  deserved  of  him."  This 
worthy  and  philanthropic  person  had  by  this  time 
preached  and  written  himself  into  a  bishopric  and  a  fine 
estate ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  indulged  himself  in  every 
sort  of  violence  and  scurrility  against  those  from  whose 
opinions  he  dissented.  In  these  circumstances,  we  really 
are  not  aware  either  how  he  could  have  lived  more  for 
himself,  or  less  for  others,  than  he  had  been  all  along 
doing.  But  we  leave  now  the  painful  task  of  comment- 
ing upon  this  book,  as  a  memorial  of  his  character ;  and 
gladly  turn  to  those  parts  of  it,  from  which  our  readers 
may  derive  more  unmingled  amusement. 

The  Avit  which  it  contains  is  generally  strong  and 
coarse,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  profanity  which  does 
not  always  seem  to  consort  well  with  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter. There  are  some  allusions  to  the  Lady  of  Baby- 
lon, which  we  dare  not  quote  in  our  Presbyterian  pages. 
The  reader,  however,  may  take  the  following :  — 

"  Poor  Job !  It  was  his  eternal  fate  to  be  persecuted  by  his  friends. 
His  three  comforters  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him  ;  and 
he  has  been  executing  in  effigie  ever  since.  He  was  first  bound  to 
the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek  Fathers ;  then  tortured  by  Pineda; 
then  strangled  by  Caryl ;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Westley,  and 
anatomised  by  Garnet.  Pray  don't  reckon  me  amongst  his  hangmen. 
I  only  acted  the  tender  part  of  his  wife,  and  was  for  making  short 
work  with  him !  But  he  was  ordained,  I  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of 
Prometheus,  to  lie  still  upon  his  dunghill,  and  have  his  brains  sucked 
out  by  owls.  One  Hodges,  a  head  of  Oxford,  now  threatens  us  with 
a  new  AiUo  de  Fe." —  p.  22. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  assimilation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Ark  of  Noah.  This  idea  is  pursued  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
force,  the  vulgarity,  and  the  mannerism  of  Warburton's 
writing :  — 

"  Tou  mention  Noah's  Ark.     I  have  really  forgot  what  I  said  of  it 
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But  I  suppose  I  compared  the  Church  to  it,  as  many  a  grave  diTine 
has  done  before  me.  —  The  rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or  Magog 
contemporary  with  Noah,  and  convinced  by  his  preaching  ;  so  that  he 
was  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress; 
it  by  no  means  suited  his  dimensions.  Therefore,  as  he  could  not 
enter  in,  he  contented  himself  to  ride  upon  it  astride.  And  though 
you  must  suppose  that,  in  that  stormy  weather,  he  was  more  than 
half-boots  over,  he  kept  his  seat  and  dismounted  safely,  when  the  ark 
landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  Image  now  to  yourself  this  illustrious 
Cavalier  mounted  on  his  hackney:  and  see  if  it  does  not  bring  before 
you  the  Church,  bestrid  by  some  lumpish  minister  of  state,  who  turns 
and  winds  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Grog  be- 
lieved the  preacher  of  righteousness  and  religion." — ^pp.  87,  88. 

The  following  is  in  a  broader  and  more  ambitious 
style,  —  yet  still  peculiar  and  forcible.  After  recom- 
mending a  tour  round  St.  James's  Park,  as  far  more 
instructive  than  the  grand  tour,  he  proceeds  — 

"  This  is  enough  for  any  one  who  only  wants  to  study  men  for  his 
use.  But  if  our  aspiring  friend  would  go  higher,  and  study  human 
nature,  in  and  for  itself,  he  must  take  a  much  larger  tour  than  that 
of  Europe.  He  must  first  go  and  catch  her  undressed,  nay,  quite 
naked,  in  North  America,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  may 
then  examine  how  she  appears  cramped,  contracted,  and  buttoned  close 
up  in  the  strait  tunic  of  law  and  custom,  as  in  China  and  Japan ;  or 
spread  out,  and  enlarged  above  her  common  size,  in  the  long  and 
flowing  robe  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Saracens  ;  or, 
lastly,  as  she  flutters  in  the  old  rags  of  worn-out  policy  and  civil  go- 
vernment, and  almost  ready  to  run  back  naked  to  the  deserts,  as  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  These,  tell  him,  are  the  grand  scenes 
for  the  true  philosopher,  for  the  citizen  of  the  world,  to  contemplate. 
The  Tour  of  Europe  is  like  the  entertainment  that  Plutarch  speaks 
of,  which  Pompey's  host  of  Epirus  gave  him.  There  were  many  dishes, 
and  they  had  a  seeming  variety  ;  but  when  he  came  to  examine  them 
narrowly,  he  found  them  all  made  out  of  one  hog,  and  indeed  nothing 
but  pork  differently  disguised. 

"  Indeed  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  a  scholar  by  profession, 
who  knows  how  to  employ  his  time  in  his  study,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  would  be  more  than  fantastical,  he  would  be  mad,  to  go 
rambling  round  Europe,  though  his  fortune  would  permit  him.  For 
to  travel  with  profit,  must  be  when  his  faculties  are  at  the  height,  his 
studies  matured,  and  all  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head.  But  to  waste 
a  considerable  space  of  time,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  is  worse  than 
suicide.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  (the  only 
knowledge,  in  the  largest  sense  of  it,  worth  a  wise  man's  concern 
or  care)  can  never  be  well  acquired  without  seeing  it  under  all  its 
disguises  and  distortions,  arising  from  absurd  governments  and  mon- 
strous religions,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Tliorefore,  I  think  a 
collection  of  the  best  voyages  no  despicable  part  of  a  philosopher's 
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library.  Perhaps  there  will  be  found  more  dross  in  this  sort  of  liter- 
ature, even  when  selected  most  carefully,  than  in  any  other.  But  no 
matter  for  that ;  such  a  collection  will  contain  a  great  and  solid  trea- 
sure."—pp.  HI,  112. 

These,  we  think,  are  favourable  specimens  of  wit,  and 
of  power  of  writing.  The  bad  jokes,  however,  rather 
preponderate.  There  is  one  brought  in,  with  much 
formality,  about  his  suspicions  of  the  dunces  having 
stolen  ihe  lead  off  the  roof  of  his  coachhouse ;  and  two 
or  three  absurd  little  anecdotes,  which  seem  to  have  no 
pretensions  to  pleasantry — but  that  they  are  narratives, 
and  have  no  serious  meaning. 

To  pass  from  Avit,  however,  to  more  serious  matters, 
we  find,  in  this  volume,  some  very  striking  proofs  of  the 
extent  and  diligence  of  this  author's  miscellaneous  read- 
ing, particularly  in  the  lists  and  characters  of  the  authors 
to  whom  he  refers  his  friend  as  authorities  for  a  history 
of  the  English  constitution.  In  this  part  of  his  dialogues, 
indeed,  it  appears  that  Hurd  has  derived  the  whole  of 
his  learning,  and  most  of  his  opinions,  from  Warburton. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  continuation  of  Clarendon's 
History  are  good  and  liberal :  — 

"  Besides  that  business,  and  age,  and  misfortunes  had  perhaps  sunk 
his  spirit,  the  Continuation  is  not  so  properly  the  history  of  the  first 
six  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  an  anxious  a[K)logy  for  the  share 
himself  had  in  the  administration.  This  has  hurt  the  composition  in 
several  respects.  Amongst  others,  he  could  not,  with  decency,  allow 
his  pen  that  scope  in  his  delineation  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
court,  who  were  all  his  personal  enemies,  as  he  had  done  in  that  of  the 
enemies  to  the  King  and  monarchy  in  the  grand  rebellion.  The  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  a  show  of  candour,  and  especially  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  a  rancorous  resentment,  has  deadened  his  colouring  very 
much,  besides  that  it  made  him  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  else,  his 
inimitable  pencil  had  attempted,  at  least,  to  do  justice  to  Bennet,  to 
Berkley,  to  Coventry,  to  the  nightly  cabal  of  facetious  memory,  to  the 
Lady,  and,  if  his  excessive  loyalty  had  not  intervened,  to  his  infamous 
master  himself.  With  all  this,  I  am  apt  to  think  there  may  still  be 
something  in  what  I  said  of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Exquisite  virtue 
and  enormous  vice  afford  a  fine  field  for  the  historian's  genius.  And 
hence  Livy  and  Tacitus  are,  in  their  way,  perhaps  equally  enter- 
taining. But  the. little  intrigues  of  a  selfish  court,  cAout  carrying,  or 
defeating  this  or  that  measure,  about  displacing  this  and  bringing  in 
that  minister,  which  interest  nobody  very  much  but  the  parties  con- 
cerned, can  hardly  be  made  very  striking  by  any  ability  of  the  relator. 
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Jf  Cardsnal  6e  Betz  has  SfKceeded,  his  scene  was  baser,  and  of 
ualftre  from  that  of  Lord  Clarendon." —  p.  217. 

IIji(  account  of  Tillotson  seems  also  to  be  fair  and 
judicious* 


^Am  to  the  ArchbUhopy  he  was  certainlj  a  Tirtnoas,  pious, 
and  moderate  man  ;  which  last  quality  was  a  kind  of  raritj  in  thoee 
times.  I  think  the  sermons  published  in  his  lifetime  are  fine  moral 
discr/orses,  Thej  bear,  indeed,  the  character  of  their  amiftor, — 
simple,  elegant,  candid,  clear,  and  radonaL  No  orator,  in  the  Gnaek 
and  Roman  sense  of  the  word,  like  Tajlor ;  nor  a  discourser,  in  their 
sense,  like  Barrow  ;  —  free  from  their  irregularities,  but  not  able  to 
reach  their  heights;  on  which  account,  I  prefer  them  infinite^  to 
him.  Vou  cannot  sleep  with  Tajlor ;  jou  cannot  forbear  thtni^wg 
with  Barrow ;  but  rou  maj  be  much  at  jour  ease  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  hicture  from  fillotson,  clear,  and  rational,  and  equable  as  he 
is.     Perhaps  tlie  last  quality  maj  account  for  it" —  pp.  93,  94. 

The  following  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
comic  drama  were  thrown  out  for  Mr.  Hurd's  use,  while 
CTimpoHing  his  treatise.  We  think  they  deserve  to  be 
quoted,  for  their  clearness  and  justness : — 

**  As  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  have  been  in  use,  and  have  taken 
both  with  us  and  some  French  writers  for  the  stage,  and  have  much 
hinden;d  the  main  end  of  Comedy,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
give  them  a  word,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  further  illustration  of  jour 
subject?  On  which  jou  might  observe,  that  when  these  unnatural 
plots  are  used,  the  mind  is  not  onlj  entirelj  drawn  off  from  the  cha- 
racters bj  those  surprising  turns  and  revolutions,  but  characters  have 
DO  opportunitj  even  of  being  called  out  and  displajing  themselves  ; 
for  the  actors  of  all  characters  succeed  and  are  embarrtissed  alike, 
when  the  instruments  for  carrjing  on  designs  are  onlj  perplexed 
apartments,  dark  entries,  disguised  habits,  and  Uidders  of  ropes.  The 
comic  plot  is,  and  must  indeed  be,  carried  on  bj  deceit.  The  Spanish 
scene  does  it  bj  deceiving  the  man  through  his  senses; — Terence  and 
Molicre,  by  deceiving  him  through  his  passions  and  affections.  And 
this  is  the  right  waj ;  for  the  character  is  not  called  out  under  the 
first  species  of  deceit,  —  under  the  second,  the  character  does  a//." — 
p.  57. 

There  are  a  few  of  Bishop  Hurd's  own  letters  in  this 
collection ;  and  as  we  suppose  they  were  selected  with  a 
view  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  lay  one  of  them  at  least  before  our  readers.  War- 
burton  had  slipped  in  his  garden,  and  hurt  his  arm; 
whereupon  thus  inditeth  the  obsequious  Dr.  Hurd :  — 

thank  God  that  I  can  now,  with  some  assurance,  congratulate 
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with  myself  on  the  prospect  of  your  Lordship's  safe  and  speedy  reco- 
very from  your  sad  disaster. 

"  Mrs.  Warburton's  last  letter  was  a  cordial  to  me ;  and,  as  the 
ceasing  of  intense  pain,  so  this  abatement  of  the  fears  I  have  been 
tormented  with  for  three  or  four  days  past,  gives  a  certain  alacrity  to 
my  spirits,  of  which  your  Lordship  may  look  to  feel  the  effects,  in  a 
long  letter  I 

"  And  now,  supposing,  as  I  trust  I  may  do,  that  your  Lordship  will 
be  in  no  great  pain  when  you  receive  this  letter,  I  am  tempted  to 
begin,  as  friends  usually  do  when  such  accidents  hefal,  with  my  repre- 
hensions, rather  than  condolence.  I  have  often  wondered  why  your 
Lordship  should  not  use  a  cane  in  your  walks !  which  might  haply 
have  prevented  this  misfortune  I  especially  considering  that  Heaven, 
I  suppose  the  better  to  keep  ita  sons  in  some  sort  of  equality,  has 
thought  fit  to  make  your  outward  sight  by  many  degrees  less  perfect 
than  your  inward.  Even  I,  a  young  and  stout  son  of  the  church, 
rarely  trust  my  firm  steps  into  my  garden,  without  some  support  of 
this  kind !  How  improvident,  then,  was  it  in  a  father  of  the  church 
to  commit  his  unsteadfast  footing  to  this  hazard  !  "  &c. —  p.  251. 

There  are  many  pages  written  mth  the  same  vigour 
of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  in  the  same  tone  of 
manly  independence. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  this  curious  volume. 
Like  all  Warburton's  writings,  it  bears  marks  of  a  power- 
ful understanding  and  an  active  fancy.  As  a  memorial 
of  his  personal  character,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  at 
least  faithful  and  impartial ;  for  it  makes  us  acquainted 
with  his  faults  at  least,  as  distinctly  as  with  his  excel- 
lences ;  and  gives,  indeed,  the  most  conspicuous  place  to 
the  former.  It  has  few  of  the  charms,  however,  of  a 
collection  of  letters ;  —  no  anecdotes  —  no  traits  of  sim- 
plicity or  artless  affection;  —  nothing  of  the  softness, 
grace,  or  negligence  of  Cowper's  correspondence  —  and 
little  of  the  lightness  or  the  elegant  prattlement  of  Pope's 
or  Lady  Mary  Wortlev's.  The  writers  always  appear 
busy,  and  even  laborious  persons,  —  and  persons  who 

hate  many  people,  and  despise  many  more But  they 

neither  appear  very  happy,  nor  very  amiable ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  have  excited  no  other  interest  in 
the  reader,  than  as  the  authors  of  their  respective  pub- 
lications. 
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(November,  1811.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield, 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  ^-c.  ^c.  By 
Francis  Hardy,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  three  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.  4to.  pp.  436, 
London:   1810.* 

This  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by  a  Gentleman ; 
— and,  considering  the  tenor  of  many  of  our  late  biogra- 
phies, this  of  itself  is  no  slight  recommendation.  But 
it  is,  moreover,  the  life  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
political  history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years  preceding  her 
Union, — that  is,  for  the  whole  period  during  which 
Ireland  had  a  history  or  politics  of  her  own  —  written 
by  one  who  was  a  witness  and  a  sharer  in  the  scene,  — 
a  man  of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views,  —  and  distin- 
guished, beyond  all  writers  on  recent  politics  that  we 
have  yet  met  with,  for  the  handsome  and  indulgent 
terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  political  opponents.  The 
work  is  enlivened,  too,  with  various  anecdotes  and  frag- 
ments of  the  correspondence  of  persons  eminent  ibr 
talents,  learning,  and  political  services  in  both  countries ; 
and  with  a  great  number  of  characters,  sketched  with  a 
very  powerful,  though  somewhat  too  favourable  hand, 
of  almost  all  who  distinguished  themselves,  during  this 
momentous  period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  affairs. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader  will  conclude 
that  we  think  very  favourably  of  this  book :  And  we  do 
think  it  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  But  (for 
there  is  always  a  but  in  a  Reviewer's  praises)  it  has  also 
its  faults  and  imperfections;  and  these,  alas!  so  great 

♦  I  reprint  only  those  parts  of  this  paper  which  relate  to  the  per- 
8<)nal  history  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  : — 
with  the  exception  of  one  brief  reference  to  the  revolution  of  1782, 
which  I  retain  chiefly  to  introduce  a  remarkable  letter  of  Mr.  Fox's 
on  the  formation  aftd  principles  of  the  new  government,  of  that  year. 
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tmd  SO  many,  that  it  requires  all  the  good  nature  we 
can  catch  by  sympathy  from  the  author,  not  to  treat 
him  now  and  then  wth  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  begun  and  ended 
his  book,  mthout  ever  forming  an  idea  of  the  distinction 
between  private  and  public  history ;  and  sometimes  tells 
us  stories  about  Lord  Charlemont,  and  about  people  who 
Avere  merely  among  his  accidental  acquaintance,  far  too 
long  to  find  a  place  even  in  a  biographical  memoir ;  — 
and  sometimes  enlarges  upon  matters  of  general  history, 
with  which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connexion, 
than  that  they  happened  during  his  life,  with  a  minute- 
ness which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professed  annalist. 
The  biography  again  is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches 
of  historical  matter,  but  by  miscellaneous  reflections,  and 
anecdotes  of  all  manner  of  persons ;  while,  in  the  his- 
torical part,  he  successively  makes  the  most  unreason- 
able presumptions  on  the  reader's  knowledge,  his  igno- 
rance, and  his  curiosity,  —  overlaying  him,  at  one  time, 
vnth.  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and,  at  another, 
omitting  even  such  general  and  summary  notices  of  the 
progress  of  events  as  are  necessary  to  connect  his  occa- 
sional narratives  and  reflections. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  extraordinary  of  his  irre- 
gularities, however,  is  that  of  his  style ; — which  touches 
upon  all  the  extremes  of  composition,  almost  in  every 
page,  or  every  paragraph ; — or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up 
of  those  extremes,  without  ever  resting  for  an  instant  in  a 
medium,  or  affording  any  pause  for  softening  the  effects 
of  its  contrasts  and  transitions.  Sometimes,  and  indeed 
most  frequently,  it  is  familiar,  loose,  and  colloquial,  be- 
yond the  common  pitch  of  serious  conversation ;  at  other 
times  by  far  too  figurative,  rhetorical,  and  ambitious,  for 
the  sober  tone  of  history.  The  whole  work  indeed  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  animated  and  versatile  talk  of 
a  man  of  generous  feelings  and  excitable  imagination, 
than  the  mature  production  of  an  author  who  had  dili- 
gently corrected  his  manuscript  for  the  press,  with  the 
fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There  is  a  spirit 
about  the  work,  however, — independent  of  the  spirit  of 
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candour  and  indulgence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
— which  redeems  many  of  its  faults ;  and,  looking  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  memoir  by  an  intelligent  contem- 
porary, rather  than  a  regular  history  or  profound  dis- 
sertation, we  think  that  its  value  will  not  be  injured  by 
a  comparison  with  any  work  of  this  description  that  has 
been  recently  oflfered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  individually, — though  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting, at  least  in  its  adjuncts  and  digressions, — 
may  be  digested  into  a  short  summary.  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1728;  and  received  a  private  education, 
under  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various  merit 
and  assiduity.  In  1746  he  went  abroad,  without  having 
been  either  at  a  public  school  or  an  university ;  and  yet 
appears  to  have  been  earlier  distinguished,  both  for 
scholarship  and  polite  manners,  than  most  of  the  inge- 
nuous youths  that  are  turned  out  by  these  celebrated 
seminaries.  He  remained  on  the  Continent  no  less  than 
nine  years;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  extended  his 
travels  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt ;  and  formed  an 
intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  whom  ne  met  both  at  Turin  and  Paris  — 
the  President  Montesquieu  —  the  Marchese  Maffei  — 
Cardinal  Albani  —  Lord  Rockingham  —  the  Due  de 
Nivernois  —  and  various  other  eminent  persons.  He 
had  rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national  character ; 
though  he  admired  their  literature,  and  the  general  po- 
liteness of  their  manners. 

In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight ;  an  object  of  interest  and  respect  to  all 
parties,  and  to  all  individuals  of  consequence  in  the 
kingdom.  His  intimacy  with  Lord  John  Cavendish  na- 
turally disposed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with  his 
brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  "  the  out- 
set of  his  poUtics,"  as  he  has  himself  observed,  "  gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  life  would  be  much  more 
courtly  than  it  proved  to  be.'*  The  first  scene  of  pro- 
fligacy and  court  intrigue,  however,  which  he  witnessed, 
determined  him  to  act  a  more  manly  part  —  "  to  be  a 
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Freeman,"  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  "  in  the  purest  sense  of 
the  word,  opposing  the  court  or  the  people  indiscrimi- 
nately, whenever  he  saw  them  adopting  erroneous  or 
mischievous  opinions."  To  this  resolution,  his  biogra- 
pher adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and  firmness  to  ad- 
here ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  uniformly 
in  opposition  to  the  court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his 
life! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  always  had  a  house  in  London,  where  he 
passed  a  good  part  of  the  winter,  till  1773 ;  when  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  and  duty  induced  him  to  transfer  his 
residence  almost  entirely  to  Ireland.  The  polish  of  his 
manners,  however,  and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  — 
his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  unsuspected 
purity  and  firmness  of  his  political  principles,  had  before 
this  time  secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at  this  period. 
With  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Beauclerk — Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character — he  was  alwaysparticularly 
intimate.  During  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  1772,  he  was,  without  any  solicitation, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much 
distinguished  and  consulted  during  the  short  period  of 
the  Rockingham  administration  ;  —  though  neither  at . 
that  time,  nor  at  any  other,  invested  with  any  official 
situation.  In  1768,  he  married;  and  in  1780,  he  was 
chosen  General  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  conducted 
himself  in  that  delicate  and  most  important  command, 
with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment,  liberality  and 
firmness,  which  we  have  no  doubt  contributed,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety 
of  that  most  perilous  but  necessary  experiment.  The 
rest  of  his  history  is  soon  told.  He  was  the  early  patron 
and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  was  the 
means  of  introducing  the  celebrated  Single-Speech 
Hamilton  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke.  Though 
very  early  disposed  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part 
of  their  disabilities,  he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the 
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i>rudence,  or  propriety,  of  their  more  recent  pretensions, 
fie  was  from  lirst  to  last  a  zealous,  active,  and  temperate 
advocate  for  parliamentan^  reform.  He  was  averse  to 
the  Lefjislative  Union  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
uniformly  steady  to  his  principles,  and  faithful  to  his 
friends;  and  seems  to  have  divided  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  pretty  equally  between  those  elegant  studies  of 
literature  and  art  by  which  his  youth  had  been  delighted, 
and  those  patriotic  duties  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
middle  age.  The  sittings  of  the  Irish  Academy,  over 
which  he  presided  from  its  first  foundation,  were  fre- 
quently held  at  Charlemont  House;  —  and  he  always 
extended  the  most  munificent  patronage  to  the  profes- 
sors of  art,  and  the  kindest  indulgence  to  youthfiil 
talents  of  every  description.  His  health  had  declined 
gradually  from  about  the  year  1790;  and  he  died  in 
August  1799,  —  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  who  had 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate, ail  a  friend  or  as  an  opponent.  —  Such  is  the  sure 
reward  of  honourable  sentiments,  and  mild  and  steady 
principles ! 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  considerable 
part  of  the  anecdotes  and  characters  with  which  the 
book  is  enlivened ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  those 
which  Mr.  Hardy  has  given,  in  Lord  Charlemont's  own 
words,  from  the  private  papers  and  memoirs  which  have 
been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordship  appears  to  have 
kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  every  thing  interesting  that 
befel  him  through  life,  and  especially  during  his  long 
residence  on  the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr. 
Hardy  has  made  copious  extracts,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  narrative ;  and  the  general  style  of  them  is  undoubt- 
edly very  creditable  to  the  noble  author,  —  a  little  te- 
dious, perhaps,  now  and  then, — and  generally  a  little  too 
studiously  and  maturely  composed,  for  the  private  me- 
moranda of  a  young  man  of  talents ;  —  but  always  in 
the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentleman,  and  wth  a  character 
of  rationality,  and  calm  indulgent  benevolence,  that  is 
infinitely  more  pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  or 
periods  of  cold-blooded  speculation. 
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One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on  the  scene, 
is  our  excellent  countrjmman,  the  celebrated  David 
Hume,  whom  Lord  Charlemont  first  met  with  at  Turin, 
in  the  year  1750:  —  and  of  whom  he  has  given  an  ac- 
count rather  more  entertaining,  we  believe,  than  accu- 
rate. We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  records  with 
perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he  then  received 
from  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  that  distin- 
guished philosopher.  But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord 
Charlemont,  we  cannot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  his 
first  visit  at  a  foreign  court,  to  have  been  precisely  the 
person  most  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  such  a 
man  as  David  Hume ;  —  and  though  there  is  a  great 
fund  of  truth  in  the  following  observations,  we  think 
they  illustrate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  per- 
son who  makes  them,  fully  as  much  as  that  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  applied. 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  ]|is  real 
character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were  baffled 
by  his  countenance  ;  nor  could  the  most  skifiul,  in  that  science,  pre- 
tend to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  in 
the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his 
mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that  of  imbecility. 
His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless  ;  and  the  corpulence  of  his  whole  per- 
son was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating 
alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His  speech,  in  English,  was 
rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent ;  and  his  French  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  laughable  ;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  never 
disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty 
years  old  he  was  healthy  and  strong  ;  but  his  health  and  strength,  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness, 
had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added 
greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness  ;  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the 
trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  It 
was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear  to 
be  an  officer ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 

"  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it  is  but  fair  that  I 
should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Of  all  the  philosophers 
of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevolence  to  its 
mischievous  principles,  than  my  fiiend  Hume.  His  love  to  mankind 
was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and  there  was  no  service  he  would  not 
cheerfully  have  done  to  his  fellow-creatures,  excepting  only  that  of 
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suffering  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way.     He  was  tender- 
hearted, friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme."  —  pp.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  story  in  illustration  of  the 
philosopher's  benevolence,  which  we  have  no  other  rea- 
son for  leaving  out  —  but  that  we  know  it  not  to  be 
true ;  and  concludes  a  little  dissertation  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  his  doctrines,  with  the  following  little  anec- 
dote ;  of  the  authenticity  of  which  also,  we  should  en- 
tertain some  doubts,  did  it  not  seem  to  have  fallen 
within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

"  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  beautiful, 
and  accomplished  lady,  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his  passion. 
One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common -place  strain,  that  he 
was  abimij  aneanti,  —  ^  Oh! pour  aneanti*  replied  the  lady,  *  ce  fCest 
en  effet  qu*une  operation  tres-naturelle  de  voire  systeme.*** — p.  10. 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  later  part  of  the 
journal :  but  indicate  the  same  turn  of  mind  in  the  ob- 
server :  — 

"  Hume's  yiwA  ton  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous  ;  and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the  French.  No  man,  from 
his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or  less  likely  to 
meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  per- 
vades and  deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was  then  the 
folly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  English  frocks  were  the  fashion, 
and  the  Anglomanie  was  the  ton  du  pais.  From  what  has  been  already 
said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversation  to  strangers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  delightful ;  and  still  more  parti- 
cularly, one  would  suppose,  to  Frenchwomen.  And  yet,  no  lady's 
toilette  was  complete  without  Hume's  attendance !  At  the  opera,  his 
broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usuaUy  seen  entre  deux  jolts  minois.  The 
ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton,  at  this  time,  was  deism ;  a 
species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate 
frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women 
in  France  were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers.  How  my 
friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these  French  female 
Titans,  I  know  not.  In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his 
conviction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  women,  made  him  always 
averse  from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine." 
—pp.  121,  122. 

"  Nothing,"  adds  his  Lordship,  in  another  place,  "  ever  showed  a 
mind  more  truly  beneficent  than  Hume's  whole  conduct  with  regard 
to  Rousseau.  That  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated ;  and  ex- 
hibits a  striking  picture  of  Hume*s  heart,  whilst  it  displays  the  strange 
and  unaccountable  vanity  and  madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swiss 
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moralist.  When  first  thej  arrived  together  from  France,  happening 
to  meet  with  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing  con- 
nexion ;  and  particularly  hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be 
perfectly  happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their  religious  opinions  were,  I 
believed,  nearly  similar.  *  Why  no,  man,'  said  he,  *  in  that  you  are 
mistaken.  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think  him.  He  has  a  hankering 
after  the  Bible ;  and,  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a  Christian,  in  a  way 
ofhisown!'"  — p.  120. 

"  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  manuscripts  of  his  additional  Essays,  before  their  publication,  I 
have  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whether  he 
thought  that,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  mankind 
would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and  whe- 
ther he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary  to 
human  nature  ?  *  Tlie  objections,'  answered  he,  *  are  not  without 
weight  ;  but  error  never  can  produce  good ;  and  truth  ought  to  take 
place  of  all  considerations.*  He  never  failed,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of 
any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thing  tolerable  that  was 
either  said  or  written  against  him.  His  sceptical  turn  made  him 
doubt,  and  consequently  dispute,  every  thing ;  yet  was  he  a  fair  and 
pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  with  patience,  and  answered  without 
acrimony.  Neither  was  his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive,  even 
to  his  more  scrupulous  companions.  His  good  sense,  and  good  nature, 
prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  provoked  to  argument,  that,  in  mixed  companies,  he 
entered  into  his  favourite  topics." —  p.  123. 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  Lord  Charle- 
mont  has  recorded  his  impressions  in  his  own  hand, 
was  the  celebrated  Montesquieu  ;  of  whose  acquaintance 
he  says,  and  with  some  reason,  he  was  more  vain,  than 
of  having  seen  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  He  and  another 
English  gentleman  paid  their  first  visit  to  him  at  his 
seat  near  Bourdeaux ;  and  the  following  is  the  account 
of  their  introduction :  — 

"  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistress  could  not  have 
rendered  our  night  more  restless  than  this  flattering  invitation  ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  his  villa  be- 
fore he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  his  library ;  where 
the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a  table,  at  which 
he  had  apparently  been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  upon 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished.  Eager  to  know  the 
nocturnal  studies  of  tliis  great  philosopher,  we  immediately  flew  to  the 
book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  containing  his  Elegies ;  and 
open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that  master  of  love !  Before 
we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  president,  whose  appearance  and  manner  was  totaUy 
opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had  formed  to  ourselves  of  him.   Instead 
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of  a  grave,  austere  philosopher,  whose  presence  might  strike  with  awe 
such  boys  as  we  were,  the  person  who  now  addressed  us,  was  a  gay, 
polite,  sprightly  Frenchman ;  who,  after  a  thousand  genteel  compli- 
ments, and  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  honour  we  had  done  him,  de- 
sired to  know  whether  we  would  not  breakfast ;  and,  upon  our  declin- 
ing the  offer,  having  already  eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from  the  house, 
*  Come,  then,'  says  he,  *  let  us  walk  ;  the  day  is  fine,  and  I  long  to 
show  you  my  villa,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the 
English  taste,  and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner.' 
Following  him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beauti- 
ful wood,  cut  into  walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
barricadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  fastened  with  a 
padlock.  *  Come,'  said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  *  it  is  not  worth  our 
while  to  wait  for  the  key ;  you,  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me.'  So  saying,  he  ran  at  the  bar,  and 
fairly  jumped  over  it,  while  we  followed  him  with  amazement,  though 
not  without  delight,  to  see  the  philosopher  likely  to  become  our  play- 
fellow." —  pp.  32,  33. 

"  In  Paris,  I  have  frequently  met  him  in  company  with  ladies,  and 
have  been  as  often  astonished  at  the  politeness,  the  gallantry,  and 
sprightliness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  refined  petit-maitre  of  Paris,  could  not  have  been  more  amusing, 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  chat,  nor  could  have  been  more  inexhaustible 
in  that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to  women,  than  this  ve- 
nerable philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound  author  of  L'Esprit  des 
Loix  was  also  author  of  the  Persian  Letters,  and  of  the  truly  gallant 
Temple  de  Gnide."  —  p.  36. 

The  following  opinion,  from  such  a  quarter,  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  produced  more  effect  than 
it  seems  to  have  done,  on  so  warm  an  admirer  as  Lord 
Charlemont :  — 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  interests,  have 
often  been  the  topic  ;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  always  found 
him  an  advocate  for  an  incorporating  Union  between  that  country  and 
England.  *  Were  I  an  Irishman,'  said  he,  *  I  should  certainly  wish  for 
it ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected  with  one  much  her 
superior  in  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  representatives,  a  pro- 
portional share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior  kingdom.' "  —  Ibid. 

^  Of  Lord  Charlemont's  English  friends  and  associates, 
none  is  represented,  perhaps,  in  more  lively  and  pleas- 
ing colours  than  Topham  Beauclerk ;  to  the  graces  of 
whose  conversation  even  the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson 
has  borne  such  powerful  testimony.     Lord  Charlemont, 
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and,  indeed  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  re- 
present him  as  more  accomplished  and  agreeable  in 
society,  than  any  man  of  his  age  —  of  exquisite  taste, 
perfect  good-breeding,  and  unblemished  integrity  and 
honour.  Undisturbed,  too,  by  ambition,  or  political 
animosities,  and  at  his  ease  with  regard  to  fortune,  he 
might  appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  human 
felicity,  and  to  exemplify  that  fortunate  lot  to  which 
common  destinies  afford  such  various  exceptions. 

But  there  is  no  such  lot.  This  happy  man,  so  univer- 
sally acceptable,  and  with  such  resources  in  himself,  was 
devoured  by  ennui!  and  probably  envied,  with  good  rea- 
son, the  condition  of  one  half  of  those  laborious  and  dis- 
contented beings  who  looked  up  to  him  with  envy  and 
admiration.  He  was  querulous.  Lord  Charlemont  assures 
us  —  indifferent,  and  internally  contemptuous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world ;  —  and,  like  so  many  other 
accomplished  persons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  employ- 
ment has  imposed  the  heavy  task  of  self-occupation,  he 
passed  his  life  in  a  languid  and  unsatisfactory  manner ; 
absorbed  sometimes  in  play,  and  sometimes  in  study ; 
and  seeking,  in  vain,  the  wholesome  exercise  of  a  strong 
mind,  in  desultory  reading  or  contemptible  dissipation. 
His  Letters,  however,  are  delightful;  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  Mr.  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  us 
with  so  many  of  them.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure, 
animated,  and  unrestrained  language  of  polite  conversa- 
tion, can  be  found  in  a  printed  book,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  specimens  before  us ;  which,  while  they  exemplify, 
in  the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style  of  a  gentleman, 
serve  to  illustrate,  for  more  reflecting  readers,  the  va- 
rious sacrifices  that  are  generally  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  envied  character  to  which  that  style 
belongs.  A  very  interesting  essay  might  be  written  on 
the  unhappiness  of  those  from  whom  nature  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  removed  all  the  causes  of  unhappiness :  — 
and  we  are  sure  that  no  better  assortment  of  proofs  and 
illustrations  could  be  annexed  to  such  an  essay,  than 
some  of  the  following  passages. 
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"  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  you  left  England ;  where  we 

1  were  entertained,  as  usual,  by  Dr.  Goldsmith's  absurdity.    Mr.  V.  can 

give  you  an  account  of  it.     Sir  Joshua  intends  painting  your  picture 

over  again ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  for  some  time :  it  is 

]  true,  it  will  last  so  much  the  longer ;  but  then  you  may  wait  these  ten 

j  years   for   it.     Elmsly  gave  me  a  commission  from  you  about  Mr. 

j  Walpole's  frames  for  prints,  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible  :  I  widi 

'j  you  would  explain  it,  and  it  shall  be  punctually  executed.     The  Duke 

j  of  Northumberland  has  promised  me  a  pair  of  his  new  pheasants  for 

I  you ;  but  you  must  wait  till  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  have 

j  been  served  first.     I  have  been  at  the  review  at  Portsmouth.     If  you 

'  had  seen  it,  you  would  have  owned,  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 

)  be  a  King.     It  is  true, made  a  job  of  the  claret  to , 

1  who  furnished  the  first  tables  with  vinegar,  under  that  denomination. 

Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S — wich  should  have  been  impeached! 
What  an  abominable  world  do  we  live  in  !  that  there  should  not  be 
above  half  a  dozen  honest  men  in  the  world,  and  that  one  of  those 
should  live  in  L*eland.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  shocked  at  the  small 
portion  of  honesty  that  I  allot  to  your  country  :  but  a  sixth  part  is  as 
much  as  comes  to  its  share ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  too ;  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
where  else  to  find  them. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  C.  is  as  you  wish. 
I  have  yet  remaining  so  much  benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  to 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  your's,  educated  by  you,  as  a  specimen 
of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the  other  day,  put  a  para- 
graph into  the  newspapers,  in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The 
same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next  toLordShelbume,  at  Drury  Lane. 
I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  him.  He  said  to 
Goldsmith,  that  he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about  Mala- 
grida  in  it.  *  Do  you  know,'  answered  Goldsmith,  *  that  I  never  could 
conceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you  Malagrida ;  for  Malagrida  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  man.'  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say ;  but 
that  happy  turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walpole 
says,  that  this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.  Johnson 
has  been  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  hear  that 
he  was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's 
tail.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Lady  Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of 
it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  decay  :  unless  you  come  and  re- 
lieve it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  Almack's  ?  You 
see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  is  not 
yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not  been  there ;  so,  for  the  present, 
I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your  confounded  Irish  politics 
take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present :  but  we  cannot  do  without 
you.  If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to  Ireland, 
to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  own  defence. 
Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books.  Goldsmith  pull  your  flowers,  and 
Boswell  talk  to  you.  Stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord." 
—  pp.  176,  177,  178. 
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"  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  the  other  day,  with  an  account  of  an 
Irish  tragedy.  The  subject  is  Manlius ;  and  the  last  speech  which  he 
makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  is,  *  Sweet  Jesus, 
where  am  I  going  ? '  Pray  send  me  word  if  this  is  true.  TVe  have  a 
new  comedy  here,  which  is  good  for  nothing.  Bad  as  it  is,  however, 
it  succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed  Goldsmith  with  envy.  I 
have  no  news,  either  literary  or  political,  to  send  you.  Every  body, 
except  myself,  and  about  a  million  of  vulgars,  are  in  the  country.  I 
am  closely  confined,  as  Lady  Di.  expects  to  be  so  every  hour." — p.  178. 

"  Why  should  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind  are  fools  and 
knaves  ?  I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  every  fresh  instance  of  it 
amuses  me,  provided  it  does  not  immediately  affect  my  friends  or  my- 
self. Politicians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than 
other  people  ;  and  as  their  actions  affect,  in  general,  private  persons 
less  than  other  kinds  of  villany  do,  I  cannot  find  that  I  am  so  angry 
with  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  leading  men  in  both  countries  at  pre- 
sent, are,  I  believe,  the  most  corrupt,  abandoned  people  in  the  nation. 
But  now  that  I  am  upon  this  worthy  subject  of  human  nature,  I  will 
inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of  Otaheite.** 
—  p.  180. 

"  There  is  another  curiosity  here,  —  Mr.  Bruce.  His  drawings  are 
the  most  beautiful  tilings  you  ever  saw,  and  his  adventures  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  Sinbad  the  sailor, —  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  true. 
I  am  much  more  afflicted  with  the  account  you  send  me  of  your  health, 
than  I  am  at  the  corruption  of  your  ministers.  I  always  hated  politics ; 
and  I  now  hate  them  ten  times  worse ;  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
they  contribute  towards  your  ill  health.  You  do  me  great  justice  in 
thinking,  that  whatever  concerns  you,  must  interest  me ;  but  as  I  wish 
you  most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that 
the  villanous  proceedings  of  others  should  make  you  miserable  :  for, 
in  tliat  case,  undoubtedly  you  will  never  be  happy.  Charles  Fox  is  a 
member  at  the  Turk's  Head ;  but  not  till  he  was  a  patriot  ;  and  you 
know,  if  one  repents,  &c.  Tliere  is  nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's 
Retaliation,  which  you  certainly  have  seen.  Pray  tell  Lady  Charle- 
mont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may  keep  you  from  politics,  as  they 
do  children  from  sweetmeats,  that  make  them  sick."  —  pp.  181,  182. 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  very  interesting  and 
valuable ;  but  they  have  turned  out  to  be  so  long,  that 
we  must  cut  short  this  branch  of  the  history.  We 
must  add,  however,  a  part  of  Lord  Charlemont's  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Burke,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  continual  correspondence,  tiU  his 
extraordinary  breach  with  his  former  political  associates 
in  1792.  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  exactly  know  at  what 
period  the  following  paper,  which  was  found  in  Lord 
Charlemont's  handwriting,  was  written. 
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*^  This  most  amiable  and  ingenious  man  was  private  secretaiy  to 
Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  relate  the  foDowing 
anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  assert,  and  which  does  honour  to 
him  and  his  truly  noble  patron.  Soon  after  Lord  Rockingham,  upoo  die 
warm  recommendation  of  many  friends,  had  appointed  Burke  his  secre- 
tary, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  him,  that  he  had  unwarily  taken 
into  his  service  a  man  of  dangerous  principles,  and  one  who  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  papist  and  a  Jacobite ;  a  calumny  founded  upon 
Burke's  Irish  connexions,  which  were  most  of  them  of  that  persoasioiiy 
and  upon  some  juvenile  follies  arising  from  those  connexions.  Hie 
Marquis,  whose  genuine  Whiggism  was  easily  alarmed,  inunedialely 
sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what  he  had  heard.  It  was  easy  for 
Burke,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  university  at  Dublin,  to  bring 
testimonies  to  his  protestantism  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second  accu- 
sation, which  was  wholly  founded  on  the  former,  it  was  soon  done 
away ;  and  Lord  Rockingham,  readily  and  willingly  disabused,  de- 
clared that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  inform- 
ation he  had  received,  and  that  he  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  integrity  of  his  principles ;  when  Burke,  with  an  honest 
and  disinterested  boldness,  told  his  Lordship  that  it  was  now  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  be  his  secretary ;  that  the  reports  he  had  heard 
would  probably,  even  unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his  mind  such 
suspicions,  as  might  prevent  his  thoroughly  confiding  in  him  ;  and 
that  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  rela- 
tion with  a  man  who  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  The 
Marquis,  struck  with  this  manliness  of  sentiment,  which  so  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  frankly  and  positively 
assured  him,  that  what  had  passed,  far  from  leaving  any  bad  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  had  only  served  to  fortify  his  good  opinion ;  and 
that,  if  from  no  other  reason,  he  might  rest  assured,  that  from  his  con- 
duct upon  that  occasion  alone,  he  should  ever  esteem,  and  place  in 
him  the  most  unreserved  confidential  trust — a  promise  which  he 
faithfully  performed.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his  early 
habits  and  connexions,  though  they  could  never  make  him  swerve 
from  his  duty,  had  given  his  mind  an  almost  constitutional  bent  to- 
wards the  popish  party.  Prudence  is,  indeed,  the  only  virtue  he  does 
not  possess ;  from  a  total  want  of  which,  and  from  the  amiable  weak- 
nesses of  an  excellent  heart,  his  estimation  in  England,  though  still 
great,  is  certainly  diminished."  —  pp.  343,  344. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  Mr.  Hardy  himself  so  much  in 
the  back  ground,  that  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  the  sequel  which  he  has  furnished  to  the 
preceding  notice  of  Lord  Charlemont.  The  passage  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  colloquial  style 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  author. 

"  Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something,  though  slight,  may  be 
here  added.  Burke's  disunion,  and  final  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox,  were 
attended  with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far  surpassing  the  ordi- 
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nary  limits  of  political  hostility,  that  the  mind  really  aches  at  the  re- 
collection of  them.  But  let  us  view  him,  for  an  instant,  in  better 
scenes,  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing  access, 
and  most  agreeably  communicative.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
days,  perhaps,  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  life,  was  going  with  him,  tete 
a-tet€y  from  London  to  Beconsfield.  He  stopped  at  Uxbridge,  whilst 
his  horses  were  feeding  ;  and,  happening  to  meet  some  gentlemen,  of 
I  know  not  what  militia,  who  appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers  to  him, 
he  entered  into  discourse  with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His 
conversation,  at  that  moment,  completely  exempHfied  what  Johnson 
said  of  him —  *  That  you  could  not  meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under 
a  shed,  without  saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.'  He  was, 
on  that  day,  altogether,  uncommonly  instructive  and  agreeable.  Every 
object  of  the  slightest  notoriety,  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural 
or  local  history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  conversa- 
tion. The  House  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty  was  held  during 
Charles  the  First's  time;  the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of 
Bulstrode,  formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jefferies  ;  and  Waller's 
tomb  in  Beconsfield  church-yard,  which,  before  we  went  home,  we 
visited,  and  whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  he 
shortly  delineated,  but  with  exquisite  felicity  of  genius,  altogether 
gave  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence  ;  and,  although  one-and- 
twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  retain  the  most 
vivid  and  pleasing  recollection  of  it.  He  reviewed  the  characters  of 
many  statesmen. — Lord  Bath's,  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew, 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  pourtrayed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  which  he  used  with  regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  his 
appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  him 
and  his  family,  stated,  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  used  often,  in 
her  altercations  with  him,  to  say,  *  That  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
except  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.'  *And,'  continued  Mr.  Burke,  *no 
matter  how  that  was  said ;  but  whoever  relishes,  and  reads  Spenser  as 
he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  English  language.' 
These  were  his  exact  words.  Of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  he  said,  that  she 
had  the  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents,  and  was,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  ever  heard  speak. 
He  always,  as  he  said,  lamented  that  he  did  not  put  on  paper  a  conver- 
sation he  had  once  with  her  ;  on  what  subject  I  forget.  The  richness, 
variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse,  absolutely  astonished  him.* 


Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a  deliverance 
by  such  an  instrument,  and  hurt  itself  so  little  by  the 

*  I  here  omit  the  long  abstract  which  originally  followed,  of  the 
Irish  parliamentary  and  public  history,  from  1 750  to  the  period  of  the 
Union,  together  with  all  the  details  of  the  great  Volunteer  Associa- 
tion in  1780,  and  its  fortunate  dissolution  in  1782 — to  which  re- 
markable event  the  paragraph  which  now  follows  in  the  text  refers. 
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use  of  it;  and,  if  the  Irish  Revolution  of  1782  shows, 
that  power  and  intimidation  may  be  lawfully  employed 
to  enforce  rights  which  have  been  refused  to  supplica- 
tion and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  extreme  danger  of 
this  method  of  redress,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
resorting  to  every  precaution  in  those  cases  where  it 
has  become  indispensable.  Ireland  was  now  saved  from 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  only  by  two  circumstances ; 
— the  first,  that  the  great  military  force  which  accom- 
plished the  redress  of  her  grievances,  had  not  been  ori- 
ginally raised  or  organised  with  any  view  to  such  an  in- 
terference ;  and  was  chiefly  guided,  therefore,  by  men  of 
loyal  and  moderate  characters,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
for  no  other  purpose  but  the  defence  of  their  country 
against  foreign  invasion  : — The  other,  that  the  just  and 
reasonable  demands  to  which  these  leaders  ultimately 
limited  their  pretensions,  were  addressed  to  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  administration, — too  just  to  withhold, 
when  in  power,  what  they  had  laboured  to  procure 
when  in  opposition, — and  too  magnanimous  to  dread 
the  eflfect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed  petitioners,  what 
was  clearly  and  indisputably  their  due. 

It  was  the  moderation  of  their  first  demands,  and  the 
generous  frankness  with  which  they  were  so  promptly 
granted,  that  saved  Ireland  in  this  crisis.  The  volunteers 
were  irresistible,  while  they  asked  only  for  their  country 
what  all  the  world  saw  she  was  entitled  to :  But  they 
became  impotent  the  moment  they  demanded  more. 
They  were  deserted,  at  that  moment,  by  all  the  talent 
and  the  respectability  which  had  given  them,  for  a  time, 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  country.  The  concession  of 
their  just  rights  operated  like  a  talisman  in  separating  the 
patriotic  from  the  factious :  And  when  the  latter  after- 
wards attempted  to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  legitimate 
government,  they  were  smitten  with  instantaneous  dis- 
cord and  confusion,  and  speedily  dispersed  and  annihilated 
from  the  face  of  the  land.  These  events  are  big  with  in- 
struction to  the  times  that  have  come  after ;  and  read  an 
impressive  lesson  to  those  who  have  now  to  deal  with 
discontents  and  conventions  in  the  same  country. 
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But  if  it  be  certain  that  the  salvation  of  Ireland  was 
then  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  and  enlightened  coun- 
cils of  the  Rockingham  administration  as  a  body,  it  is 
delightful  to  see,  m  some  of  the  private  letters  which 
Mr.  Hardy  has  printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  how 
cordially  the  sentiments  professed  by  this  ministry  were 
adopted  by  the  eminent  men  who  presided  over  its  form- 
ation. There  are  letters  to  Lord  Charlemont,  both  from 
Lord  Rockingham  himself,  and  from  Mr.  Fox,  which 
would  almost  reconcile  one  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  ministerial  fairness  and  sincerity.  We  should  like  to 
give  the  whole  of  them  here ;  but  as  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  that,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Fox's  first  letter  after  the  new  minis- 
try was  formed, — for  the  tone  and  style  of  which,  we 
fear,  few  precedents  have  been  left  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

**  My  dear  Lord, — K  I  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  a  month 
ago,  I  should  have  written  with  great  confidence  that  you  would  believe 
me  perfectly  sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thing  that  came  from  me 
with  the  partiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  who  acted  upon 
the  same  political  principles,  I  hope  you  will  now  consider  me  in  the 
same  light ;  but  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  diffidence,  as  I  am 
much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  personally,  than  of  your 
inclination  to  listen  with  favour  to  any  thing  that  comes  from  a 
Secretary  of  State.  The  principal  business  of  this  letter  is  to  inform 
you,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lrcland,  and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  his  secretary ;  and,  when  I  have  said 
this,  I  need  not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  private  as  well  as 
public  account,  most  peculiarly  interested  in  the  success  of  their 
administration.  That  their  persons  and  characters  are  not  disagree- 
able to  your  Lordship,  I  may  venture  to  assure  myself,  without  being 
too  sanguine ;  and  I  think  myself  equally  certain,  that  there  are  not  in 
the  world  two  men  whose  general  way  of  thinking  upon  political  sub- 
jects is  more  exactly  consonant  to  your  own.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too 
much  to  desire  and  hope,  that  you  will  at  least  look  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  men  with  rather  a  more  favourable  eye,  and  incline  to 
trust  them  rather  more  than  you  could  do  most  of  those  who  have  been 
their  predecessors."  —  "  The  particular  time  of  year  at  which  this 
change  happens,  is  productive  of  many  great  inconveniences,  especially 
as  it  will  be  very  difiicult  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin 
before  your  Parliament  meets ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  all 
reasonable  men  will  concur  in  removing  some  of  these  difficulties,  and 
that  a  short  adjournment  will  not  be  denied,  if  asked.  I  do  not  throw 
out  this  as  knowing  from  any  authority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but  as 
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an  'idea  that  suggests  itself  to  me  ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you,  and  consult  with  you  in  the  same  frank  manner  in 
which  I  should  have  done  before  I  was  in  this  situation,  so  very  new 
to  me.  I  have  been  so  used  to  think  ill  of  all  tlie  ministers  whom  I 
did  know,  and  to  suspect  those  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am 
obliged  to  call  myself  a  minister,  I  feel  as  if  I  put  myself  into  a  very 
suspicious  character ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I  am  the  very  same  man,  in 
all  respects,  that  I  was  when  you  knew  me,  and  honoured  me  with 
some  share  in  your  esteem  —  that  I  maintain  the  same  opinions,  and 
act  with  the  same  people. 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  tell  him, 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Fitzpatrick  are  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  approbation,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  he  may  hit  upon  some  line 
that  may  be  drawn  honourably  and  advantageously  for  both  countries ; 
and  that,  when  that  is  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that  there  may  be 
a  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  make  a  part. 
That  country  can  never  prosper,  where,  what  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honour,  is  considered  as  a  disgrace." — pp.  217 — 219. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  in  the  end  of 
1789,  will  be  read  with  more  interest,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  he  published  his  celebrated  Keflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  but  a  few  months  after. 

"  My  dearest  Lord,  —  I  think  your  Lordship  has  acted  with  your 
usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  establishing  a  Whig  club  in  Dublin.  These 
meetings  prevent  the  evaporation  of  principle  in  individuals,  and  give 
them  joint  force,  and  enliven  their  exertions  by  emulation.  You  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  with  your  usual  discernment.  Party 
is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time.  I  thought  it  always  so  in  this 
country,  ever  since  I  have  had  •  any  thing  to  do  in  public  business  ; 
and  I  rather  fear,  that  there  is  not  virtue  enough  in  this  period  to 
support  party,  than  that  party  should  become  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  virtue  to  support  itself  by  individual  exertions.  As  to  us 
here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  country.  What  spectators,  and  what  actors !  England 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  blame,  or  to  applaud.  The  thing,  indeed,  though 
I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has 
still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire ;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out 
in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a 
sudden  explosion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it 
should  be  character,  rather  than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit 
for  liberty  —  and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former 
masters,  to  coerce  them.  Men  must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural 
moderation  to  qualify  them  for  freedom ;  ebe  it  becomes  noxious  to 
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themselves,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be 
the  event,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitu- 
tion, requires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have 
wise  heads  among  them,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have 
authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  progress  of  this  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited." — pp.  321,  322. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy ; — and 
yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  him  from  the  scene 
entirely,  without  giving  our  readers  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  his  gift  of  drawing  characters ;  in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  generally  rises  to  a  sort  of  quaint  and  bril- 
liant conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree  of  acuteness  and 
fine  observation  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  writing.  His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  does 
not  abuse  any  body, — even  where  the  dignity  of  history, 
and  of  virtue,  call  loudly  for  such  an  infliction.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  all  his  delineations, 
that  satisfies  us  that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  ex- 
treme good  nature  at  the  bottom  of  this  forbearance. 
Of  Philip  Tisdall,  who  was  Attorney-general  when  Lord 
Charlemont  first  came  into  Parliament,  he  says: — 

"  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  understanding ;  an  under- 
standing matured  by  years — by  long  experience — by  habits  with  the 
best  company  from  his  youth  —  with  the  bar,  with  Parliament,  with 
the  State.  To  this  strength  of  intellect  was  added  a  constitutional 
philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  by 
attachment  to  any  party,  even  his  own.  He  saw  men  and  things  so 
clearly ;  he  understood  so  well  the  whole  farce  and  fallacy  of  life,  that 
it  passed  before  him  like  a  scenic  representation ;  and,  till  almost  the 
close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  world  with  a  constant  sunshine 
of  soul,  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature.  His  countenance  was 
never  gay,  and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy.  He  was  an  able  speaker, 
as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  his  diction 
was  very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak  so  much  at  length  as  many 
of  his  parliamentary  coadjutors,  though  he  knew  the  whole  of  the 
subject  much  better  than  they  did.  He  was  not  only  a  good  speaker 
in  Parliament,  but  an  excellent  manager  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  never  said  too  much  :  and  he  had  great  merit  in  what  he 
did  not  say;  for  Government  was  never  committed  by  him.  He 
plunged  into  no  difficulty ;  nor  did  he  ever  suffer  his  antagonist  to 
escape  from  one." — pp.  78,  79. 

Of  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he 
observes :  — 
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"  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  the  fashion  of  this  world  in 
eloquence  as  in  all  things  soon  passes  away,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter 
to  convey  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of  speaking.  It  was  sustained  by 
great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect,  luminous  and  piercing 
satire;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  simplicity  sterile.  The  classical 
allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most  truly  one,  were  so  apposite, 
they  followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and  varied  succession,  and,  at 
times,  spread  such  an  unexpected  and  triumphant  blaze  around  his  sub- 
ject, that  all  persons,  who  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  literature, 
could  never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him ;  and  when  in  the  splendid 
days  of  the  Volunteer  Association,  alluding  to  some  coercive  English 
laws,  and  to  that  institution,  then  in  its  proudest  array,  he  said,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  *  That  such  laws  were  sown  like  dragons'  teeth, 
—  and  sprung  up  in  armed  men,'  the  applause  which  followed,  and 
the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in  every  mind,  far  exceed 
my  powers  of  description."  —  pp.  140,  141. 

Of  Gerard  Hamilton,  he  gives  us  the  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes. 

"  The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeeded 
by  such  inflexible  taciturnity  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the  sub- 
ject, as  might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation.  The  truth 
is,  that  all  his  speeches,  whether  delivered  in  London  or  Dublin,  were 
not  only  prepared,  but  studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude,  of 
which  those  who  are  only  used  to  the  carelessness  of  modern  debating, 
can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord  Charlemont,  who  had  been  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  previous  to  his  coming  to  L*eland, 
often  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only  speaker,  among  the  many  he  had 
heard,  of  whom  he  could  say,  with  certainty,  that  all  his  speeches, 
however  long,  were  written  and  got  by  heart.  A  gentleman,  well 
known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton,  assured  him,  that  he  heard 
Hamilton  repeat,  no  less  than  three  times,  an  oration,  which  he  after- 
wards spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  lasted  almost  three 
hours.  As  a  debater,  therefore,  he  became  as  useless  to  his  political 
patrons  as  Addison  was  to  Lord  Sunderland ;  and,  if  possible,  he  was 
more  scrupulous  in  composition  than  even  that  eminent  man.  Addison 
would  stop  the  press  to  correct  the  most  trivial  error  in  a  large  pub- 
lication ;  and  Hamilton,  as  I  can  assert,  on  indubitable  authority, 
would  recall  the  footman,  if,  on  recollection,  any  word,  in  his  opinion, 
was  misplaced  or  improper,  in  the  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance."— pp.  60,  61. 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  with  higher  or 
more  uniform  applause,  than  that  of  Henry  Grattan. 
But  that  distinguished  person  still  lives :  and  Mr.  Hardy's 
delicacy  has  prevented  him  from  attempting  any  deli- 
neation, either  of  his  character  or  his  eloquence.  We 
respect  his  forbearance,  and  shall  follow  his  example : — 
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Yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  ex- 
tracting one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  grant,  by  which  an 
honour  was  conferred  on  an  individual  patriot,  without 
place  or  official  situation  of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his 
personal  merits  and  exertions,  which  has  in  other  cases 
been  held  to  be  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  reward  of 
triumphant  generals  and  commanders.  When  the  mild 
and  equable  temperament  of  Lord  Charlemont's  mind 
is  recollected,  as  well  as  the  caution  with  which  all  his 
opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know  that  a  wise 
ambition  would  wish  for  a  prouder  or  more  honourable 
testimony  than  is  contained  in  the  following  short 
sentences. 

"  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  certainty  that  Grattan,  though 
he  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  intention,  looked  upon  the  act  with  the 
deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecate  it.  As  it  was 
found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  his  friends,  and  I  among 
others,  were  employed  to  lessen  the  sum.  It  was  accordingly  decreased 
by  one  half,  and  that  principally  by  his  positive  declaration,  through 
us,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted  on,  he  would  refuse  all  but  a  few 
hundreds,  which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable  mark  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into  themselves  for 
information  concerning  human  nature,  this  conduct  will  probably  be 
construed  into  hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence  and  pre-eminency 
of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  are  as  invisible  and  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  to  a  man  bom  blind."  — 
p.  237. 
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(September,  1818.) 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prevented 
by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline.  Illustrated  by 
Descriptions  of  the  Borough  Compter y  Tothill  Fields  Prison^ 
the  Jail  at  St.  Albans^  the  Jail  at  Guildford,  the  Jail  at 
Bristol,  the  Jails  at  Bury  and  Ilchester,  the  Maison  de  Force 
at  Ghent,  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbanky  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies'"  Committee  at 
Newgate,  By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  8vo.  p.  171. 
London :  1818. 

There  are  two  classes  of  subjects  which  naturally  engage 
the  attention  of  public  men,  and  divide  the  interest 
which  society  takes  in  their  proceedings.  The  one  may, 
in  a  wide  sense,  be  called  Party  Politics — the  other 
Civil  or  Domestic  Administration.  To  the  former  belong 
all  questions  touching  political  rights  and  franchises — 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution — the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  ministers,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  it  may  be  aflfected  by  its  conduct  and  rela- 
tions to  foreign  powers,  either  in  peace  or  war.  The 
latter  comprehends  most  of  the  branches  of  political 
economy  and  statistics,  and  all  the  ordinary  legislation 
of  internal  pohce  and  regulation  ;  and,  besides  the  two 
great  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces  the  im- 
provements of  the  civil  Code — the  care  of  the  Poor — 
the  interests  of  Education,  Religion,  and  Morality — and 
the  protection  of  Prisoners,  Lunatics,  and  others  who 
cannot  claim  protection  for  themselves.  This  distinction, 
we  confess,  is  but  coarsely  drawn — since  every  one  of 
the  things  we  have  last  enumerated  may,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  made  an  occasion  of  party  contention. 
But  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  its  natural 
occasions,  and  do  not  belong  to  those  topics,  or  refer  to 
those  principles,  in  relation  to  which  the  great  Parties  of 
a  free  country  necessarily  arise.     One  great  part  of  a 
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statesman's  business  may  thus  be  considered  as  Polemic 
— and  another  as  Deliberative ;  his  main  object  in  the 
first  being  to  discomfit  and  expose  his  opponents — and, 
in  the  second,  to  discover  the  best  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  ends  which  all  agree  to  be  desirable. 

Judging  d  priori  of  the  relative  importance  or  agree- 
ableness  of  these  two  occupations,  we  should  certainly 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  most 
likely  to  be  popular  with  the  community.  The  fact, 
however,  happens  to  be  otherwise  :  For  such  is  the 
excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  influence  and  power, 
and  so  great  the  prize  to  be  won  in  those  honourable 
lists,  that  the  highest  talents  are  all  put  in  requisition 
for  that  department,  and  all  their  force  and  splendour 
reserved  for  the  struggle :  And  indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  the  object  of  this  struggle  is  nothing  less  than  to  put 
the  whole  power  of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  thus  to  enable  them  not  only  to  engross  the 
credit  of  carrying  through  all  those  beneficial  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  country, 
but  to  carry  them  through  in  their  own  way^  we  ougnt 
not  perhaps  to  wonder,  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  this 
pursuit,  which  is  truly  that  of  the  means  to  all  ends^ 
some  of  the  ends  themselves  should,  when  separately 
presented,  appear  of  inferior  moment,  and  excite  far  less 
interest  or  concern. 

But,  though  this  apology  may  be  available  in  some 
degree  to  the  actors,  it  still  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  corresponding  sentiments  that  are  found  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  who  are  but  lookers  on  for  the  most 
part  in  this  great  scene  of  contention — and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive,  one  would  imagine,  that  their  imme- 
diate interests  were  often  postponed  to  the  mere  gladia- 
torship  of  the  parties,  and  their  actual  service  neglected, 
while  this  fierce  strife  was  maintained  as  to  who  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  them.  In  such '  circumstances,  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find,  that  the  popular  favour- 
ites would  not  be  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  political 
parties,  but  those  who,  without  regard  to  party,  came 
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forward  to  suggest  and  promote  measures  of  admitted 
utility — and  laboured  directly  to  enlarge  the  enjoyments 
and  advantages  of  the  people,  or  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  their  necessary  suflFerings.  That  it  is  not  so  in  fact 
and  reality,  must  be  ascribed,  we  think,  partly  to  the  symr 
pathy  which,  in  a  country  like  this,  men  of  all  conditions 
take  in  the  party  feelings  of  their  political  favourites, 
and  the  sense  they  have  of  the  great  importance  of  their 
success,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  their  principles ; 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  to  that 
less  justifiable  but  very  familiar  principle  of  our  nature, 
by  which  we  are  led,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  to 
prefer  splendid  accomplishments  to  useful  qualities,  and 
to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  those  perilous  and 
eventful  encounters,  where  the  prowess  of  the  champions 
is  almost  all  that  is  to  be  proved  by  the  result,  than  in 
those  humbler  labours  of  love  or  wisdom,  by  which 
the  enjoyments  of  the  whole  society  are  multiplied  or 
secured. 

There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  also — and  a  wise 
one — as  for  every  other  general  law  to  which  its  great 
Author  has  subjected  our  being :  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  it  often  operates  irregularly,  and  beyond  its 
province, — as  maybe  seen  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
the  excessive  and  pernicious  admiration  which  follows 
all  great  achievements  in  War,  and  makes  Military  fame 
so  dangerously  seducing,  both  to  those  who  give  and  to 
those  who  receive  it.  It  is  undeniably  true,  as  Swift 
said  long  ago,  that  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  only  grew  before,  was  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  his  country  than  all  the  heroes  and  conquerors 
with  whom  its  annals  are  emblazed ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
ludicrous  to  compare  the  fame  of  the  most  successftil 
improver  in  agriculture  with  that  of  the  most  inconsi- 
derable soldier  who  ever  signalized  his  courage  in  an 
unsuccessful  campaign.  The  inventors  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  spinning-machine  have,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, done  much  more  in  our  own  times,  not  only  to  in- 
crease the  comforts  and  wealth  of  their  country,  but  to 
multiply  its  resources  and  enlarge  its  power,  than  all  the 
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Statesmen  and  Warriors  who  have  affected  during  the 
same  period,  to  direct  its  destiny  ;  and  yet,  while  the 
incense  of  public  acclamation  has  been  lavished  upon 
the  latter — while  wealth  and  honours,  and  hereditary 
distinctions,  have  been  heaped  upon  them  in  their  lives, 
and  monumental  glories  been  devised  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  their  services,  the  former  have  been 
left  undistinguished  in  the  crowd  of  ordinary  citizens, 
and  permitted  to  close  their  days,  unvisited  by  any  ray 
of  public  favour  or  national  gratitude, — for  no  other 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  suggested,  than  that  their 
invaluable  services  were  performed  without  noise  or 
contention,  in  the  studious  privacy  of  benevolent  medi- 
tation, and  without  any  of  those  tumultuous  accompani- 
ments that  excite  the  imagination,  or  enflame  the  pas- 
sions of  observant  multitudes. 

The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  public 
interests.  He  who  thunders  in  popular  assemblies,  and 
consumes  his  antagonists  in  the  blaze  of  his  patriotic 
eloquence,  or  withers  them  with  the  flash  of  his  resist- 
less sarcasm,  immediately  becomes,  not  merely  a  leader 
in  the  senate,  but  an  idol  in  the  country  at  large ;  — 
while  he  who  by  his  sagacity  discovers,  by  his  eloquence 
recommends,  and  by  nis  laborious  perseverance  ulti- 
mately effects,  some  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  large  classes  of  the  community,  is  rated,  b)'^  that 
ungrateful  community,  as  a  far  inferior  personage ;  and 
obtains,  for  his  nights  and  days  of  successful  toil,  a  far 
less  share  even  of  the  cheap  reward  of  popular  applause 
than  is  earned  by  the  other,  merely  in  following  the 
impulses  of  his  own  ambitious  nature.  No  man  in  this 
country  ever  rose  to  a  high  political  station,  or  even 
obtained  any  great  personal  power  and  influence  in 
society,  merely  by  originating  in  Parliament  measures 
of  internal  regulation,  or  conducting' with  judgment  and 
success  improvements,  however  extensive,  that  did  not 
affect  the  interests  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  state.  Mr.  Wilberforce  may  perhaps  be 
mentioned  as  an  exception ;  and  certainly  the  greatness, 
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the  long  endurance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle, 
which  he  at  last  conducted  to  so  glorious  a  termination, 
have  given  him  a  fame  and  popularity  which  may  be 
compared,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  a  party  leader. 
But  even  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  be  at  once  demolished 
in  a  contest  with  the  leaders  of  party ;  and  could  do 
nothing,  out  of  doors,  by  his  own  individual  exertions ; 
while  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
meritorious   exertions  to  extend   the   reign  of  Justice 
by  the  correction  of  our  civil  code — to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Poor — to  alleviate  the  suflFerings  of  the 
Prisoner, — or,  finally,  to  regenerate  the  minds  of  the 
whole  people  by  an  improved  system  of  Education,  will 
never  give  a  man  half  the  power  or  celebrity  that  may 
be  secured,  at  any  time,  by  a  brilliant  speech  on  a 
motion  of  censure,  or  a  flaming  harangue  on  the  bound- 
lessness of  our  resources,  and  the  glories  of  our  arms. 

It  may  be  conjectured  already,  that  with  all  due  sense 
of  the  value  of  party  distinctions,  and  all  possible  vener- 
ation for  the  talents  which  they  call  most  prominently 
into  action,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  this  estimate 
of  public  services  might  be  advantageously  corrected; 
and  that  the  objects  which  would  exclusively  occupy 
our  statesmen  if  they  were  all  of  one  mind  upon  con- 
stitutional questions,  ought  more  frequently  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  contentions  to  which  those  questions  give 
rise.     We  think  there  is,  of  late,  a  tendency  to  such  a 
change  in  public  opinion.     The  nation,  at  least,  seems 
at  length  heartily  sick  of  those  heroic  vapourings  about 
our  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  Europe, — which  seem 
to  have  ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abuses  abroad, 
and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  home ;  —  and  about 
the  vigour  which  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
glorious  constitution, — which  has  most  conspicuously 
displayed  itself  in  the  suspension  of  its  best  bulwarks, 
and  the  organization  of  spy  sj^stems  and  vindictive  per- 
secutions, after  the  worst  fashion  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ments;— and  seems  disposed  to  require,  at  the  hands  of 
its  representatives,  some  substantial  pledge  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  general  welfare,  by  an  active  and  zealous 
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co-operation  in  the  correction  of  admitted  abuses,  and 
the  redress  of  confessed  wrongs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to 
consider  how  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  best  and 
least  exceptionable  of  its  boasted  institutions — and  how 
those  establishments  that  have  been  most  carefully  de- 
vised for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or  the  relief  of  misery, 
have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and  pestilent 
sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery,  in  a  frightful  and  dis- 
gusting degree.  Laws,  without  which  society  could  not 
exist,  become,  by  their  very  multiplication  and  refine- 
ment, a  snare  and  a  burden  to  those  they  were  intended 
to  protect,  and  let  in  upon  us  the  hateful  and  most  in- 
tolerable plagues,  of  pettifogging,  chicaneiy,  and  legal 
persecution.  Institutions  for  the  relief  ana  prevention 
of  Poverty  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold  — 
hospitals  for  the  cure  of  Diseases  become  centres  of 
infection.  The  very  Police,  which  is  necessary  to  make 
our  cities  habitable,  give  birth  to  the  odious  vermin  of 
informers,  thief-catchers,  and  suborners  of  treachery; — 
and  our  Prisons,  which  are  meant  chiefly  to  reform  the 
guilty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  converted  into 
schools  of  the  most  atrocious  corruption,  and  dens  of 
the  most  inhuman  torture. 

Those  evils  and  abuses,  thus  arising  out  of  intended 
benefits  and  remedies,  are  the  last  to  which  the  attention 
of  ordinary  men  is  directed — because  they  arise  in  such 
unexpected  quarters,  and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the 
unavoidable  accompaniments  of  indispensable  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  selfish  delicacy  which  makes  us  at  all 
times  averse  to  enter  into  details  of  a  painful  and  offen- 
sive nature ;  and  an  indolent  sort  of  optimism^  by  which 
we  naturally  seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  activity,  by 
charitably  presuming  that  things  are  as  well  as  they  can 
easily  be  made,  and  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
very  flagrant  abuses  should  be  permitted  by  the  worthy 
and  humane  people  who  are  more  immediately  concerned 
in  their  prevention.  To  this  is  added  a  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  those  same  worthy  visitors  and  superintend- 
ants — and  a  still  more  potent  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
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his  Majesty's  Government; — for  though  no  administra- 
tion can  really  have  any  interest  in  the  existence  of  such 
abuses,  or  can  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  perpetuate 
them  from  any  love  for  them  or  their  authors,  yet  it  is 
but  too  true  that  most  long-established  administrations 
have  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  detectors  and 
redressors  of  all  sorts  of  abuses,  however  little  con- 
nected with  politics  or  political  persons — Jlrstj  be- 
cause they  feel  that  their  long  and  undisturbed  con- 
tinuance is  a  tacit  reproach  on  their  negligence  and 
inactivity,  in  not  having  made  use  of  their  great  opportu- 
nities to  discover  and  correct  them  —  secondly^  because 
all  such  corrections  are  innovations  upon  old  usages  and 
establishments,  and  practical  admissions  of  the  flagrant 
imperfection  of  those  boasted  institutions,  towards  which 
it  is  their  interest  to  maintain  a  blind  and  indiscriminate 
veneration  in  the  body  of  the  people — and,  thirdly^  be- 
cause, if  general  abuses  affecting  large  classes  of  the 
community  are  allowed  to  be  exposed  and  reformed  in 
any  one  department,  the  people  might  get  accustomed  to 
look  for  the  redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in  other  depart- 
ments,— and  reform  would  cease  to  be  a  word  of  terror 
and  alarm  (as  most  ministers  think  it  ought  to  be)  to 
all  loyal  subjects. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  formidable  obstacles ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  gross  abuses  have  been  allowed  to  subsist 
so  long.  But  they  are  so  far  from  being  insuiinountable, 
that  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  that  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  the  effectual  correction,  or  mitigation  at 
least,  of  all  the  evils  to  which  we  have  alluded,  than  to 
satisfy  the  public,  1st,  of  their  existence  and  extent — 
and,  2dly,  of  there  being  means  for  their  effectual  redress 
and  prevention.  Evils  that  are  directly  connected  with 
the  power  of  the  existing  administration  —  abuses  of 
which  they  are  themselves  the  authors  or  abettors,  or  of 
which  they  have  the  benefit,  can  only  be  corrected  by 
their  removal  from  office — and  are  substantially  irreme- 
diable, however  enormous,  while  they  continue  in  power. 
All  questions  as  to  them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  party  politics,  and  fall  within  the  province 
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of  the  polemical  statesman.  But  with  regard  to  aU 
other  plain  violations  of  reason,  justice,  or  humanity,  it 
is  comfortable  to  think  that  we  live  in  such  a  stage  of 
society  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  subsist  many  years,  after  their  mischief  and 
iniquity  have  been  made  manifest  to  the  sense  of  the 
country  at  large.  Public  opinion,  which  is  still  potent 
and  formidable  even  to  Ministerial  corruption,  is  omni- 
potent against  all  inferior  malversations — and  the  inva- 
luable means  of  denunciation  and  authoritative  and 
irresistible  investigation  which  we  possess  in  our  repre- 
sentative legislature,  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  of 
prudence,  patience,  and  respectability  in  that  House,  to 
bring  to  light  the  most  secret,  and  to  shame  the  most 
arrogant  dehnquent,  and  to  call  down  the  steady  ven- 
geance of  public  execration,  and  the  sure  light  of  public 
intelligence,  for  the  repression  and  redress  of  all  public 
injustice. 

The  charm  is  in  the  little  word  Publicity  ! — And  it  is 
cheering  to  think  how  many  wonders  have  already  been 
wrought  by  that  precious  Talisman.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  was  of  no  other  use  but  as  an  organ  for  pro- 
claiming and  inquiring  into  all  alleged  abuses,  and 
making  public  the  results,  under  the  sanction  of  names 
and  numbers  which  no  man  dares  to  suspect  of  unfair- 
ness or  inattention,  it  would  be  enough  to  place  the 
country  in  which  it  existed  far  above  all  terms  of  com- 
parison with  any  other,  ancient  or  modem,  in  which  no 
such  institution  had  been  devised.  Though  the  great 
work  is  done,  however,  by  that  House  and  its  com- 
mittees—  though  it  is  there  only  that  the  mischief  can 
be  denounced  with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the  utmost 
borders  of  the  land  —  and  there  only  that  the  seal  of 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority  can  be  set  to 
the  statements  which  it  authenticates  and  gives  out  to 
the  world ;  —  there  is  still  room,  and  need  too,  for  the 
humbler  ministry  of  inferior  agents,  to  circulate  and  en- 
force, to  repeat  and  expound,  the  momentous  facts  that 
have  been  thus  collected,  and  upon  which  the  public 
must  ultimately  decide.     It  is  this  unambitious,  but 
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I 

'<!|  useful  function  that  we  now  propose  to  perform,  in  laying 

I.  before  our  readers  a  short  view  of  the  very  interesting 

;|  facts  which  are  detailed  in  the  valuable  work  of  which 

the  title  is  prefixed,  and  in  the  parliamentary  papers  to 
which  it  refers. 

Prisons  are  employed  for  the  confinement  and  security 
of  at  least  three  different  descriptions  of  persons : — first, 
of  those  who  are  accused  of  crimes  and  offences,  but  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  trial;  2d,  of  those  who  have  been 
convictedj  and  are  imprisoned  preparatory  to,  or  as  a  part 
of,  their  punishment ;  and  3d,  of  debtors^  who  are  neither 
convicted  nor  accused  of  any  crime  whatsoever.  In  both 
:  I  the  first  classes,  and  even  in  that  least  entitled  to  favour, 

there  is  room  for  an  infinity  of  distinctions  —  from  the 
case  of  the  boy  arraigned  or  convicted  for  a  slight  assault 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  up  to  that  of  the  bloody  murderer 
or  hardened  depredator,  or  veteran  leader  of  the  house- 
breaking gang.  All  these  persons  must  indeed  be  im- 
prisoned—  for  so  the  law  has  declared ;  but,  under  that 
|1  sentence,  we  humbly  conceive  there  is  no  warrant  to 

inflict  on  them  any  other  punishment  —  any  thing  more 

than  a  restraint  on  their  personal  fireedom.     This,  we 

think,  is  strictly  true  of  all  the  three  classes  we  have 

'ij  mentioned;   but   it  will   scarcely   be   disputed,    at   all 

events,  that  it  is  true  of  the  first  and  the  last.  A  man 
may  avoid  the  penalties  of  Crime,  by  avoiding  all  crimi- 
nality :  But  no  man  can  be  secure  against  False  accusa- 
tion ;  and  to  condemn  him  who  is  only  suspected,  is  to 
commence  his  punishment  while  his  crime  is  uncertain. 
Nay,  it  is  not  only  uncertain,  as  to  all  who  are  untried, 
but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that  the  sus- 
picion is  unfounded,  and  that  a  trial  will  establish  his 
innocence.  We  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  persons  taken  up  yearly  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  suspicion  of  crimes,  of  whom  cer- 
tainly there  are  not  two-thirds  convicted ;  so  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand innocent  persons  placed  annually  in  this  painful 
predicament — whose  very  imprisonment,  though  an  un- 
p,voidable,  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  very  lamentable  evil ; 
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and   to  which   no  unnecessary  addition  can  be  made 
without  the  most  tremendous  injustice. 

The  debtor,  again,  seems  entitled  to  at  least  as  much 
indulgence.  "  He  may,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  have  been 
reduced  to  his  inability  to  satisfy  his  creditor  by  the 
visitation  of  God, — by  disease,  by  personal  accidents, 
by  the  failure  of  reasonable  projects,  by  the  largeness 
or  the  helplessness  of  his  family.  His  substance,  and 
the  substance  of  his  creditor,  may  have  perished  to- 
gether in  the  flames,  or  in  the  waters.  Human  foresight 
cannot  always  avert,  and  human  industry  cannot  always 
repair,  the  calamities  to  which  our  nature  is  subjected; 
— surely,  then,  some  debtors  are  entitled  to  compassion." 
—  (p.  4.)  Of  the  number  of  debtors  at  any  one  time  in 
confinement  in  these  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means  of 
forming  a  conjecture ;  but  beyond  all  doubt  they  amount 
to  many  thousands,  of  whom  probably  one  half  have 
been  reduced  to  that  state  by  venial  errors,  or  imiocent 
misfortune. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  convicted,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive it  to  be  clear,  that  where  no  special  severity  is 
enjoined  by  the  law,  any  additional  infliction  beyond 
that  of  mere  coercion,  is  illegal.  If  the  greater  delin- 
quents alone  were  subjected  to  such  severities,  there 
might  be  a  colour  of  equity  in  the  practice;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  inflicted  according  to  the  state  of 
the  prison,  the  usage  of  the  place,  or  the  temper  of  the 
jailor ;  —  and,  in  all  cases,  they  are  inflicted  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  whole  inmates  of  each  unhappy  mansion- 
Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  "  Who,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  is  to 
apportion  this  variety  of  wretchedness  ?  The  Judge, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  jail ;  or  the 
jailor,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Court?  The  law  can  easily  suit  its  penalties  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  can  adjudge  to  one  of- 
fender imprisonment  for  one  day ;  to  another  for  twenty 
years :  But  what  ingenuity  woidd  be  sufficient  to  devise, 
and  what  discretion  could  be  trusted  to  inflict,  modes  of 
imprisonment  with  similar  variations?  "  —  p.  8. 
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But  the  truth  is,  that  all  inflictions  beyond  that  of 

mere  detention,  are  clearly  illegal.     Take  the  common 

!■  case  of  fetters  —  from  Bracton  down  to  Blackstone,  all 

^  our   lawyers  declare  the  use  of  them  to  be  contrary 

to  law.     The  last  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  "  the 
law   will   not  justify  jailors   in    fettering   a   prisoner, 
unless    where    he    is    unruly    or    has    attempted    an 
ij  escape;"  and,  even  in  that  case,  the  practice  seems  to 

be  questionable  —  if  we  can  trust  to  the  memorable 
reply  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  to  certain  magistrates, 
who  urged  their  necessity  for  safe  custody  —  "  let  them 
build  their  walls  higher."  Yet  has  this  matter  been 
left,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  a  thing  altogether  indif- 
ferent, to  the  pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  magistrates; 
and  the  practice  accordingly  has  been  the  most  capri- 
cious and  irregular  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

"  In  Chelmsford^  for  example,  and  in  Newgate,  all  accused  or  con- 
victed of  felony  are  ironed. — At  Bury,  and  at  Norwich^  all  are  with- 
out irons. — At  Abingdon  the  untried  are  not  ironed. — At  Derby ^ 
none  but  the  untried  are  ironed! — At  Cold-bath-fields,  none  but  the 
untried,  and  those  sent  for  re-examination,  are  ironed. — At  Winches- 
ter, all  before  trial  are  ironed ;  and  those  sentenced  to  transportation 
after  trial.  —  At  Chester,  those  alone  of  bad  character  are  ironed, 
whether  tried  or  untried.' — pp.  68,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case  is  forcibly 
and  briefly  stated  in  the  following  short  sentences :  — 

■  J  "  You  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  sentenced  to  mere  imprison- 

ment of  pure  air,  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  and  opportunities  of 
exercise.  You  have  no  right  to  debar  him  from  the  craft  on  which 
his  family  depends,  if  it  can  be  exercised  in  prison.  You  have  no 
right  to  subject  him  to  suffering  from  cold,  by  want  of  bed-clothing 
by  night,  or  firing  by  day.  And  the  reason  is  plain, — you  have 
taken  him  from  his  home,  and  have  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
providing  himself  with  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life ;  and  there- 
fore you  are  bound  to  furnish  him  with  moderate  indeed,  but  suitable 
accommodation. 

"  You  have,  for  the  same  reason,  no  right  to  ruin  his  habits,  by 
compelling  him  to  be  idle,  his  morals,  by  compelling  him  to  mix  with 
a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted  criminals,  or  his 
health  by  forcing  him  at  night  into  a  damp  un ventilated  cell,  with 
such  crowds  of  companions,  as  very  speedily  render  the  air  foul  and 
putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with  the  victims  of  con- 
tagious and  loathsome  disease,  or  amidst  the  noxious  effluvia  of  dirt 
and  corruption.  In  short,  no  Judge  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  half  suffocated  with  heat  by  night. 
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AVTio  ever  heard  of  a  criminal  being  sentenced  to  Rheumatism,  or 
Typhus  fever  ?  Corruption  of  morals  and  contamination  of  mind 
are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has  thought  proper 
to  adopt."  * 

The  abuses  in  Newgate,  that  great  receptacle  of  guilt 
and  misery,  constructed  to  hold  about  480  prisoners, 
but  generally  containing,  of  late  years,  from  800  to  1200, 
are  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  publication  before  us, 
though  we  have  no  longer  left  ourselves  room  to  specify 
them.  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  state  of  the  Women's  wards  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  by  far  the  worst ;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkins 
admitted,  that  in  that  quarter  some  alteration  might  be 
desirable,  though,  in  his  apprehension,  it  was  altogether 
impracticable.  Though  by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt 
the  whole  of  the  worthy  Alderman's  opinions,  we  may 
safely  say,  that  we  should  have  been  much  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  subjects  of  those  obser- 
vations pretty  nearly  incorrigible ;  and  certainly  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  change  which  has 
actually  been  made  upon  them  altogether  impossible. 
Mrs.  Fry,  however,  knew  better  of  what  both  she  and 
they  were  capable  ;  and,  strong  in  the  spirit  of  compas- 
sionate love,  and  of  that  charity  that  hopeth  all  things, 
and  believeth  all  things,  set  herself  earnestly  and 
humbly  to  that  arduous  and  revolting  task,  in  which 
her  endeavours  have  been  so  singularly  blessed  and 
effectual.  This  heroic  and  affectionate  woman  is  the  wife, 
we  understand,  of  a  respectable  banker  in  London ;  and 
both  she  and  her  husband  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  —  that  exemplary  sect,  which  is  the  first  to 
begin  and  the  last  to  abandon  every  scheme  for  the 
practical  amendment  of  their  fellow-creatures  —  and 
who  have  carried  into  all  their  schemes  of  reformation  a 
spirit  of  practical  wisdom,  of  magnanimous  patience,  and 

*  I  do  not  now  reprint  the  detailed  statements  which  formed  the 
bulk  of  this  paper,  as  originallj  published ;  and  retain  only  the 
account  of  the  marvellous  reformation  effected  in  Newgate,  by  the 
heroic  labours  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  sisters  of  charity — of  which  I 
think  it  a  duty  to  omit  nothing  that  may  help  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance. 
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merciful  indulgence,  which  puts  to  shame  the  rashness, 
harshness,  and  precipitation  of  sapient  ministers,  and 
presumptuous  politicians.  We  should  like  to  lay  the 
whole  account  of  her  splendid  campaign  before  our 
readers ;  but  our  limits  will  no  longer  admit  of  it-  How- 
ever, we  shall  do  what  we  can ;  and,  at  all  events,  no 
longer  withhold  them  from  a  part  at  least  of  this  heart- 
stirring  narrative. 


"  About  four  years  ago,  Mrs.  Fry  was  induced  to  visit  Newgate, 
by  the  representations  of  its  state  made  by  some  persons  of  the 
&)ciety  of  Friends. 

"  She  found  the  female  side  in  a  situation  which  no  language  can 
describe.  Nearly  three  hundred  women,  sent  there  for  every  grada- 
tion of  crime,  some  untried,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
crowded  together  in  the  two  wards  and  two  cells,  which  are  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  untried,  and  which  are  found  quite  inadequate  to 
contain  even  this  diminished  number  with  any  tolerable  convenience. 
Here  they  saw  their  friends,  and  kept  their  multitudes  of  children ; 
and  they  had  no  other  place  for  cookmg,  washing,  eating,  and  sleeping. 
"  They  all  slept  on  the  floor;  at  times  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  one 
ward,  without  so  much  as  a  mat  for  bedding ;  and  many  of  them  were 
very  nearly  naked.  She  saw  them  openly  drinking  spirits ;  and  her 
ears  were  oflfended  by  the  most  terrible  imprecations.  Every  thing 
was  filthy  to  excess,  and  the  smell  was  quite  disgusting.  Every  one, 
even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant  to  go  amongst  them.  He  per- 
[_\y  -j  suaded  her  to  leave  her  watch  in  the  office,  telling  her  that  his  pre- 

,  ^;  i  [  sence  would  not  prevent  its  being  torn  from  her !     She  saw  enough 

^  t.\  to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad  was  going  on.     In  short,  in 

■  I  giving  me  this  account,  she  repeatedly  said  —  '  All  I  tell  thee  is  a 

V  !•  faint  picture  of  the  reality ;  the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  the 

ferocious  manners  and  expressions  of  the  women  towards  each  other, 
and  the  abandoned  wickedness  which  every  thing  bespoke,  are  quite 

!  ;  indescribabW— pp.  117—119. 

i'  ■ 

Her  design,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  about  seventy  children,  who  were  wandering 
about  in  this  scene  of  horror ;  and  for  whom  even  the  most 
abandoned  of  their  wretched  mothers  thanked  her  with 
tears  of  gratitude  for  her  benevolent  intentions !  while 
several  of  the  younger  women  flocked  about  her,  and 
entreated,  with  the  most  pathetic  eagerness,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  intended  school.  She  now  applied  to  the 
Governor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two  SheriflFs 
and  the  Ordinary,  who  received  her  with  the  most  cor- 
dial approbation ;  but  fairly  intimated   to  her  *'  their 
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persuasion  that  her  efforts  would  be  utterly  fruitless.'*^ 
After  some  investigation,  it  was  officially  reported,  that 
there  was  no  vacant  spot  in  which  the  school  could  be 
established ;  and  an  ordinary  philanthropist  would  pro- 
bably have  retired  disheartened  from  the  undertaking. 
Mrs.  Fry,  however,  mildly  requested  to  be  admitted 
once  more  alone  among  the  women,  that  she  might  con- 
duct the  search  for  herself.  Difficulties  always  disap- 
pear before  the  energy  of  real  zeal  and  benevolence :  an 
empty  cell  was  immediately  discovered,  and  the  school 
was  to  be  opened  the  very  day  after. 

"  The  next  day  she  commenced  the  school,  in  company  with  a 
young  lady,  who  then  visited  a  prison  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
since  gave  me  a  very  interesting  description  of  her  feelings  upon  that 
occasion.  The  railing  was  crowded  with  half  naked  women,  strug- 
gling together  for  the  front  situations  with  the  most  boisterous  vio- 
lence, and  begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as  if  she 
was  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts;  and  she  well  recollects  quite 
shuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  locked  in, 
with  such  a  herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions.  This  day, 
however,  the  school  surpassed  their  utmost  expectations:  their  only 
pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  pressing  applications  made  by 
young  women,  who  longed  to  be  taught  and  employed.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  room  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  yield  to  these  requests: 
But  they  tempted  these  ladies  to  project  a  school  for  the  employment 
of  the  tried  women,  for  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  work." 

"  When  this  intention  was  mentioned  to  the  friends  of  these  ladies, 
it  appeared  at  first  so  visionary  and  unpromising,  that  it  met  with 
very  slender  encouragement :  they  were  told  that  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it  would  be  stolen  ;  that 
though  such  an  experiment  might  be  reasonable  enough,  if  made 
in  the  country,  among  women  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hard 
labour,  it  was  quite  hopeless,  when  tried  upon  those  who  had  been 
so  long  habituated  to  vice  and  idleness.  In  short,  it  was  predicted, 
and  by  many  too,  whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight 
to  their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at  defiance  the  law  of  the 
land,  with  all  its  terrors,  would  very  speedily  revolt  from  an  authority 
which  had  nothing  to  enforce  it ;  find  nothing  more  to  recommend  it 
than  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  But  the  noble  zeal  of  these  un- 
assuming women  was  not  to  be  so  repressed ;  and  feeling  that  their 
design  was  intended  for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  others,  they 
trusted  that  it  would  receive  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Him, 
who  often  is  pleased  to  accomplish  the  highest  purposes  by  the  most 
feeble  instruments. 

"  With  these  impressions,  they  had  the  boldness  to  declare,  that  if 
a  committee  could  be  found  who  would  share  the  labour,  and  a  matron 
who  would  engage  never  to  leave  the  prison,  day  or  night,  they 
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would  undertake  to  try  the  experiment,  that  is,  they  would  themselyes 
^nd  employment  for  the  women,  procure  the  necessary  money y  till  the 
city  cordd  be  induced  to  relieve  them,  and  be  answerable  for  the  safe^ 
of  the  property  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoners. 

The  committee  immediately  presented  itself;   it  consisted  of  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  eleven  (female)  members  of  the  Society  of 
f  i  Friends.     They  professed  their  willingness  to  suspend  every  other 

engagement  and  avocation,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  Newgate ;  and 
in  truth,  they  have  performed  their  promise.  With  no  interval  of  re- 
laxation, and  with  but  few  intermissions  from  the  call  of  other  and 
more  imperious  duties,  they  have  since  lived  amongst  the  prisoners," 
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Even  this  astonishing  progress  could  not  correct  the 
i  t;^  iDcredulity  of  men  of  benevolence  and  knowledge  of  the 

world.  The  Reverend  Ordinary,  though  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  exertions  of  this  intrepid  and  devoted 
band,  fairly  told  Mrs.  F.  that  her  designs,  like  many 
others  for  the  improvement  of  that  wretched  mansion, 
^'  would  inevitably  fail y  The  Governor  encouraged  her 
to  go  on  —  but  confessed  to  his  friends,  "  that  he  could 
not  see  even  the  possibility  of  her  success."  But  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness,  and  its  fears  but 
snares  to  entangle  our  feet  in  the  career  of  our  duty. 
Mrs.  F.  saw  with  other  eyes,  and  felt  Avith  another 
heart.  She  went  again  to  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Governor; 
—  near  one  hundred  of  the  women  were  brought  before 
them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  and  earnestness,  en- 
gaged to  give  the  strictest  obedience  to  all  the  regulations 
of  their  heroic  benefactress.  A  set  of  rules  was  accord- 
ingly promulgated,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to 
transcribe ;  but  they  imported  the  sacrifice  of  all  their 
darling  and  much  cherished  vices ;  —  drinking,  gaming, 
card-playing,  novel  reading,  were  entirely  prohibited  — 
and  regular  application  to  work  engaged  for  in  every 
quarter.  For  the  space  of  one  month  these  benevolent 
women  laboured  in  private  in  the  midst  of  their  unhappy 
flock;  at  the  end  of  that  short  time  they  invited  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  inspec- 
tion, of  the  effect  of  their  pious  exertions. 

"  In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Sheriffs,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen,  attended.  The  prisoners  were 
assembled  together ;  and  it  being  requested  that  no  alteration  in  their 
usual  practice  might  take  place,  one  of  the  ladies  read  a  chapter  in 
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the  Bible,  and  then  the  females  proceeded  to  their  various  avocations. 
Their  attention  during  the  time  of  reading,  their  orderly  and  sober 
deportment,  their  decent  dress,  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  tumult, 
noise,  or  contention,  the  obedience,  and  the  respect  shown  by  them, 
and  the  cheerfulness  visible  in  their  countenances  and  manners,  con- 
spired to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  their  visitors. 

"  Many  of  these  knew  Newgate ;  had  visited  it  a  few  months  before, 
and  had  not  forgotten  the  painful  impressions  made  by  a  scene,  exhi- 
biting, perhaps,  the  very  utmost  limits  of  misery  and  guilt. — They 
now  saw,  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  called  a  transformation. 
Riot,  licentiousness,  and  filth,  exchanged  for  order,  sobriety,  and  com- 
parative neatness  in  the  chamber,  the  apparel,  and  the  persons  of 
the  prisoners.  They  saw  no  more  an  assemblage  of  abandoned  and 
shameless  creatures,  half  naked  and  half-drunk,  rather  demanding, 
than  requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  more  resounded  with  ob- 
scenity, and  imprecations,  and  licentious  songs  ;  and  to  use  the  coarse, 
but  the  just,  expression  of  one  who  knew  the  prison  well,  *this  hell 
upon  earth,*  already  exhibited  the  appearance  of  an  industrious  manu- 
factory, or  a  well  regulated  family. 

"  The  magistrates,  to  evince  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
alterations  which  had  been  effected,  immediately  adopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Newgate ;  empowered  the  ladies  to 
punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinement,  undertook  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the  ladies  with  thanks  and  bene- 
dictions."—pp.  130,  131. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  touching  and  elevating 
statement.  The  story  of  a  glorious  victory  gives  us  a 
less  powerful  or  proud  emotion  —  and  thanks  and  bene- 
dictions appear  to  us  never  to  have  been  so  richly  de- 
served. 

"  A  year,  says  Mr.  Buxton,  has  now  elapsed  since  the  operations  in 
Newgate  began ;  and  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  late  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  present,  the  late  Sheriffs  and  the  present,  the  late  Go- 
vernor and  the  present,  various  Grand  Juries,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Police  Committee,  the  Ordinary,  and  the  officers  of  the  prison,  have 
all  declared  their  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astonishment,  at  the  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  females. 

"  It  is  true,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee  are  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  concealed,  that  some  of  the  rules  have  been  occasionally  broken. 
Spirits,  they  fear,  have  more  than  once  been  introduced ;  and  it  was 
discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of  the  ladies  were  absent,  that 
card  playing  had  been  resumed.  But,  though  truth  compels  them  to 
acknowledge  these  deviations,  they  have  been  of  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. I  could  find  but  one  lady  who  had  heard  an  oath,  and  there  had 
not  been  above  half  a  dozen  instances  of  intoxication  ;  and  the  ladies 
feel  justified  in  stating,  that  the  rules  have  generally  been  observed. 
The  ladies  themselves  have  been  treated  with  uniform  respect  and 
gratitude."— pp.  132,  133. 
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At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  of  the  reformed  pri- 
soners were  dismissed,  and  many  new  ones  were  received 
— and,  under  their  auspices,  card-playing  was  again  in- 
troduced. One  of  the  ladies,  however,  went  amon^ 
them  alone,  and  earnestly  and  aflfectionately  explained 
to  them  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  practice; 
and  represented  to  them  how  much  she  would  be  grati- 
fied, if,  even  from  regard  to  her,  they  would  agree  to 
renounce  it. 

"  Soon  after  she  retired  to  the  ladies'  room,  one  of  the  prisoners 
came  to  her,  and  expressed,  in  a  manner  which  indicated  real  feeling, 
her  sorrow  for  having  broken  the  rules  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and  gave 
her  a  pack  of  cards :  four  others  did  the  same.  Having  burnt  the 
cards  in  their  presence,  she  felt  bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their 
value,  and  to  mark  her  sense  of  their  ready  obedience  by  some  small 
present.  A  few  days  afterwards,  she  called  the  first  to  her,  and  telling 
her  intention,  produced  a  neat  muslin  handkerchief.  To  her  sur- 
prise, the  girl  looked  disappointed ;  and,  on  being  asked  the  reason, 

confessed  she  had  hoped  that  Mrs. would  have  given  her  a 

Bible  with  her  own  name  written  in  it !  which  she  should  value  beyond 
any  thing  else,  and  always  keep  and  read.  Such  a  request,  made  in 
such  a  manner,  could  not  be  refused ;  and  the  lady  assures  me  that 
she  never  gave  a  Bible  in  her  life,  which  was  received  with  so  much 
interest  and  satisfaction,  or  one,  which  she  thinks  more  likely  to  do 
good.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  girl,  from  her  conduct  in  her  pre- 
ceding prison,  and  in  court,  came  to  Newgate  with  the  worst  of 
characters." — p.  134. 

The  change,  indeed,  pervaded  every  department  of 
the  female  division.  Those  who  were  marched  off  for 
transportation,  instead  of  breaking  the  windows  and  fur- 
niture, and  going  off,  according  to  immemorial  usage, 
with  drunken  songs  and  intolerable  disorder,  took  a 
serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  companions,  and  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  from 
whom  they  parted  with  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been 
entirely  suppressed ;  and,  while  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  articles  of  dress  have  been  manufactured,  not 
one  has  been  lost  or  purloined  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison ! 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say;  and  would  not  wil- 
lingly weaken  the  effect  of  this  impressive  statement  by 
any  observations  of  ours.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the 
difficulty  of  regulating   provincial   j)risons,   when    the 
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prostitute  felons  of  London  have  been  thus  easily  re- 
formed and  converted.  Let  us  never  again  be  told  of 
the  impossibility  of  repressing  drunkenness  and  pro- 
fligacy, or  introducing  habits  of  industry  in  small  esta- 
blishments, when  this  great  crater  of  vice  and  corruption 
has  been  thus  stilled  and  purified.  And,  above  aJtt,  let 
there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apology  of  the  want  of 
funds,  or  means,  or  agents,  to  efifect  those  easier  im- 
provements, when  women  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life 
—  when  quiet  unassuming  matrons,  unaccustomed  to 
business,  or  to  any  but  domestic  exertions,  have,  without 
funds,  without  agents,  without  aid  or  encouragement 
of  any  description,  trusted  themselves  within  the  very 
centre  of  infection  and  despair ;  and,  by  opening  their 
hearts  only,  and  not  their  purses,  have  effected,  by  the 
mere  force  of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  compassion,  a 
labour,  the  like  to  which  does  not  remain  to  be  per- 
formed, and  which  has  smoothed  the  way  and  ensured 
success  to  all  similar  labours.  We  cannot  Envy  the 
happiness  which  Mrs.  Fry  must  enjoy  from  the  consci- 
ousness of  her  own  great  achievements ;  —  but  there  is 
no  happiness  or  honour  of  which  we  should  be  so  proud 
to  be  partakers :  And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  own  hearts 
of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  in  thus  placing  on 
her  simple  and  modest  brow,  that  truly  Civic  Crown, 
which  far  outshines  the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coro- 
nals of  power  —  and  can  only  be  outshone  itself,  by 
those  wreaths  of  imperishable  glory  which  await  the 
champions  of  Faith  and  Charity  in  a  higher  state  of 
existence. 
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(April,  1806.) 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland:  written  by  himself.  Qm- 
taining  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings^  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  most  distinguished 
Persons  of  his  Time  with  whom  he  had  Intercourse  or  Con- 
nexion,     4to.     pp.  533.     LondoD  :  1806.* 

We  certainly  have  no  wish  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland; on  the  contrary,  we  hope  he  will  live  long 
enough  to  make  a  large  supplement  to  these  memoirs: 
But  he  has  embarrassed  us  a  little  by  publishing  this 
volume  in  his  lifetime.  We  are  extremely  unwilling  to 
say  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
distinguished  talents,  who  is  drawing  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  and  imagines  that  he  has  hitherto  been  ill  used 
by  the  world :  but  he  has  shown,  in  this  publication, 
such  an  appetite  for  praise,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  cen- 
sure, that  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  do  our  duty  consci- 
entiously, without  giving  him  offence.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  book  has  rather  disappointed  us.  We  expected 
it  to  be  extremely  amusing ;  and  it  is  not.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  first  part  of  the  title  in  it,  and  too  little  of 
the  last.  Of  the  life  and  writings  of  Richard  Cumber- 
land, we  hear  more  than  enough ;  but  of  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  he  lived,  we  have  many  fewer  cha- 
racters and  anecdotes  than  we  could  have  wished.  We 
are  the  more  inclined  to  regret  this,  both  because  the 
general  style  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  compositions  has  con- 
vinced us,  that  no  one  could  have  exhibited  characters 

*  I  reprint  part  of  this  paper — for  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  anecdotes 
of  Bentley,  Bubb  Dodington,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  a  few  others,  which 
I  think  remarkable  —  and  very  much,  also,  for  the  lively  and  graphic 
account  of  the  impression  of  Garrick's  new  style  of  acting,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Quin  and  the  old  schools  —  which  is  as  good  and  as 
curious  as  CoUey  Gibber's  admirable  sketches  of  Betterton  and  Booth. 
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and  anecdotes  in  a  more  engaging  manner,  and  because, 
from  what  he  has  put  into  this  book,  we  actually  see 
that  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  collecting,  and 
still  better  talents  for  relating  them.  The  anecdotes 
and  characters  which  we  have,  are  given  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  animated  manner,  and  form  the  chief  merit  of 
the  publication :  But  they  do  not  occupy  one  tenth  part 
of  it ;  and  the  rest  is  filled  with  details  that  do  not  often 
interest,  and  observations  that  do  not  always  amuse. 

Authors,  we  think,  should  not,  generally,  be  encou- 
raged to  write  their  own  lives.  The  genius  of  Rousseau, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  have  ren- 
dered the  Confessions,  in  some  respects,  the  most  inte- 
resting of  books.  But  a  writer,  who  is  in  full  possession 
of  his  senses,  who  has  lived  in  the  world  like  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  it,  and  whose  vanity  aims  only 
at  the  praise  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  must 
not  hope  to  write  a  book  like  the  Confessions :  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  trusted  with  the  delineation  of  his  own 
character  or  the  narrative  of  his  own  adventures.  We 
have  no  objection,  however,  to  let  authors  tell  their  own 
story,  as  an  apology  for  telling  that  of  all  their  acquaint- 
ances; and  can  easily  forgive  them  for  grouping  and 
assorting  their  anecdotes  of  their  contemporaries,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology,  and  incidents  of  their  own  lives. 
This  is  but  indulging  the  painter  of  a  great  gallery  of 
worthies  with  a  panel  for  his  own  portrait ;  and  though 
it  will  probably  be  the  least  like  of  the  whole  collection, 
it  would  he  hard  to  grudge  him  this  little  gratification. 

Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  journey ;  and  the 
simile  seems  to  hold  better  in  nothing  than  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  rules  by  which  those  who  write  their  travels, 
and  those  who  write  their  lives,  should  be  governed. 
When  a  man  returns  from  visiting  any  celebrated  region, 
we  expect  to  hear  much  more  of  the  remarkable  things  and 
persons  he  has  seen,  than  of  his  own  personal  transactions; 
and  are  naturally  disappointed  if,  after  saying  that  he 
lived  much  with  iUustrious  statesmen  or  heroes,  he  chooses 
rather  to  tell  us  of  his  own  travelling  equipage,  or  of 
his  cookery  and  servants,  than  to  give  us  any  account  of 
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the  character  and  conversation  of  those  distinguished 
persons.  In  the  same  manner,  when,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  spent  in  circles  of  literary  and  political  cele- 
brity, an  author  sits  down  to  give  the  world  an  account 
of  his  retrospections,  it  is  reasonable  to  stipulate  that  he 
shall  talk  less  of  himself  than  of  his  associates ;  and  na- 
tural to  complain,  if  he  tells  long  stories  of  his  school- 
masters and  grandmothers,  while  he  passes  over  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  companions  with  a  bare  men- 
tion of  their  names. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  offended  a  little  in  this  way. 
He  has  also  composed  these  memoirs,  we  think,  in  too 
diflfuse,  rambhng,  and  careless  a  style.  There  is  evi- 
dently no  selection  or  method  in  his  narrative :  and  un- 
weighed  remarks,  and  fatiguing  apologies  and  protesta- 
tions, are  tediously  interwoven  with  it,  in  the  genuine 
style  of  good-natured  but  irrepressible  loquacity.  The 
whole  composition,  indeed,  has  not  only  too  much  the 
air  of  conversation :  It  has  sometimes  an  unfortunate  re- 
semblance to  the  conversation  of  a  professed  talker ;  and 
we  meet  with  many  passages  in  which  the  author  appears 
to  work  himself  up  to  an  artificial  \dvacity,  and  to  give 
a  certain  air  of  smartness  to  his  expression,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  cant  phrases,  odd  metaphors,  and  a  sort  of 
practised  and  theatrical  originality.  The  work,  however, 
is  well  worth  looking  over,  ana  contains  many  more 
amusing  passages  than  we  can  afibrd  to  extract  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  bom  in  1732  ;  and  he  has  a 
very  natural  pride  in  relating  that  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather was  the  learned  and  most  exemplary  Bishop 
Cumberland,  author  of  the  treatise  De  Legibus  Naturce ; 
and  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  Of  the  last  of  these  distinguished 
persons  he  has  given,  from  the  distinct  recollection  of 
his  childhood,  a  much  more  amiable  and  engaging 
representation  than  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 
Instead  of  the  haughty  and  morose  critic  and  contro- 
versialist, we  here  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  he  was  as 
remarkable  for  mildness  and  kind  affections  in  private 
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life,  as  for  profound  erudition  and  sagacity  as  an  author. 
Mr.  Cumberland  has  collected  a  number  of  little  anec- 
dotes that  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive  upon  this  head ; 
but  we  rather  insert  the  following  genered  testimony : — 

"  I  had  a  sister  somewhat  older  than  myself.  Had  there  been  any 
of  that  sternness  in  my  grandfather,  which  is  so  falsely  imputed  to  him, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  we  should  have  been  awed  into  silence  in  his 
presence,  to  which  we  were  admitted  every  day.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth ;  he  was  the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter  of 
all  our  childish  sports  and  sallies ;  at  all  times  ready  to  detach  himself 
from  any  topic  of  conversation  to  take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in 
our  amusements.  The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  our  age,  and  the 
questions  it  gave  birth  to,  so  teazing  to  many  parents,  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, attended  to  and  encouraged,  as  the  claims  of  infant  reason, 
never  to  be  evaded  or  abused ;  strongly  recommending,  that  to  all  such 
inquiries  answers  should  be  given  according  to  the  strictest  truth,  and 
information  dealt  to  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  as  a  sacred  duty  never  to 
be  departed  from.  I  have  broken  in  upon  him  many  a  time  in  his 
hours  of  study,  when  he  would  put  his  book  aside,  ring  his  hand-bell 
for  his  servant,  and  be  led  to  his  shelves  to  take  down  a  picture-book 
for  my  amusement !  I  do  not  say  that  his  good-nature  always  gained 
its  object,  as  the  pictures  which  his  books  generally  supplied  me  with 
were  anatomical  drawings  of  dissected  bodies,  very  little  calculated  to 
communicate  delight;  but  he  had  nothing  better  to  produce;  and 
surely  such  an  effort  on  his  part,  however  unsuccessful,  was  no  feature 
of  a  cynic ;  a  cynic  "  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff ^^ 

"  Chice,  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  giving  me  a  gentle  rebuke  for 
making  a  most  outrageous  noise  in  the  room  over  his  library,  and  dis- 
turbing him  in  his  studies  :  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anger  from  him, 
and  confidently  answered  that  I  could  not  help  it,  as  I  had  been  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  Master  Gooch,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's 
son.  *And  I  have  been  at  this  sport  with  his  father,'  he  replied; 
'But  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing  game;  so  there's  no  harm 
done.' " 

He  also  mentions,  that  when  his  adversary  Collins 
had  fallen  into  poverty  in  his  latter  days,  Bentley,  ap- 
prehending that  he  was  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
his  loss  of  reputation,  contrived  to  administer  to  his  ne- 
cessities in  a  way  not  less  creditable  to  his  delicacy  than 
to  his  liberality. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  this  illustrious  scholar,  the 
Phoebe  of  Byron's  pastoral,  and  herself  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments,  was  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Cumberland.  His  father,  who  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  man  of  the  most  blameless  and  amiable  dispositions, 
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and  to  have  united,  in  a  very  exemplary  way,  the  cha- 
racters of  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  was  Rector  of 
Stanwick  in  Northamptonshire  at  the  birth  of  his  son. 
He  went  to  school,  first  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  and  after- 
wards at  Westminster.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  early  education  was  that  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  his  mother.  We  insert 
with  pleasure  the  following  amiable  paragraph :  — 

!  J  "  It  was  in  these  intervals  from  school  that  my  mother  began  to  form 

. !  both  my  taste  and  my  ear  for  poetry,  by  employing  me  every  evening 

to  read  to  her,  of  which  art  she  was  a  very  able  mistress.  Our  read- 
ings were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  chosen  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  whom  she  both  admired  and  understood  in  the  true  spirit 
and  sense  of  the  author.  With  all  her  father's  critical  a<:umenj  she 
could  trace,  and  teach  me  to  unravel,  all  the  meanders  of  his  metaphor, 
and  point  out  where  it  illuminated,  or  where  it  only  loaded  and 
obscured  the  meaning.  These  were  happy  hours  and  interesting 
lectures  to  me ;  whilst  my  beloved  father,  ever  placid  and  complacent, 
sate  beside  us,  and  took  part  in  our  amusement ;  his  voice  was  never 
heard  but  in  the  tone  of  approbation ;  his  countenance  never  marked 
but  with  the  natiu'al  traces  of  his  indelible  and  hereditary  benevolence." 
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The  effect  of  these  readings  was,  that  the  young  au- 
thor, at  twelve  years  of  age,  produced  a  sort  of  drama, 
called  "  Shakespeare  in  the  Shades,"  composed  almost 
entirely  of  passages  from  that  great  writer,  strung  to- 
gether and  assorted  with  no  despicable  ingenuity.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that,  at  tnis  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  first  saw  Garrick,  in  the  character 
of  Lothario ;  and  has  left  this  animated  account  of  the 
impression  which  the  scene  made  upon  his  mind : — 

"  I  have  the  spectacle  even  now,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes.  Quin 
presented  liimself,  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  in  a  green  velvet 
coat  embroidered  down  the  seams,  an  enormous  full-bottomed  periwig, 
rolled  stockings,  and  high  heeled  square-toed  shoes :  With  very  little 
variation  of  cadence,  and  in  a  deep  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a  sawing 
kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  senate  than  of  the  stage  in  it, 
he  rolled  out  his  heroics  with  an  air  of  dignified  indiflference,  that 
seemed  to  disdain  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  upon  him.  Mrs. 
Gibber,  in  a  key  high  pitched,  but  sweet  withal,  sung,  or  rather 
recitatived,  Rowe's  harmonious  strains,  something  in  the  manner  of 
the  Improvisatori :  It  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  contrast,  that, 
though  it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it  wearied  it :  when  she  had  once 
recited  two  or  three  speeches,  I  could  anticipate  the  manner  of  every 
succeeding  one.  It  was  like  a  long  old  legendary  ballad  of  innumerable 
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stanzas,  every  one  of  which  is  sung  to  the  same  tune,  eternally  chiming 
in  the  ear  without  variation  or  relief.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  an  actress 
of  a  different  cast,  had  more  nature,  and  of  course  more  cliange  of 
tone,  and  variety  both  of  action  and  expression.  In  my  opinion,  the 
comparison  was  decidedly  in  her  favour.  But  when,  after  long  and 
eager  expectation,  I  first  beheld  little  Garrick,  then  young  and  light, 
and  alive  in  every  muscle  and  in  every  feature,  come  bounding  on  the 
stage,  and  pointing  at  the  wittol  Altamont  and  heavy-paced  Horatio — 
heavens,  what  a  transition !  —  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  had 
been  stepped  over  in  the  transition  of  a  single  scene !  Old  things  were 
done  away ;  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought  forward,  bright  and 
luminous,  and  clearly  destined  to  dispel  the  barbarisms  and  bigotry  of 
a  tasteless  age,  too  long  attached  to  the  prejudices  of  custom,  and 
superstitiously  devoted  to  the  illusions  of  imposing  declamation.  This 
heaven-bom  actor  was  then  struggling  to  emancipate  his  audience  from 
the  slavery  they  were  resigned  to ;  and  though  at  times  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  in  some  gleams  of  new-born  light  upon  them,  yet  in  general 
they  seemed  to  love  darkness  better  than  light;  and  in  the  dialogue  of 
altercation  between  Horatio  and  Lothario,  bestowed  far  the  greater 
show  of  hands  upon  the  master  of  the  old  school  than  upon  the  founder 
of  the  new.  I  thank  my  stars,  my  feelings  in  those  moments  led  me 
right ;  they  were  those  of  nature,  and  therefore  could  not  err." 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr.  Cumberland's  father  ex- 
changed his  living  of  St  an  wick  for  that  of  Fulham,  in 
order  that  his  son  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  society, 
while  obliged  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  celebrated  Bubb  Dodington  resided  at  this  time  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Hammersmith;  and  Mr. 
Cumberland,  who  soon  became  a  frequent  guest  at  his 
table,  has  presented  his  readers  Avith  the  following 
spirited  full  length  portrait  of  that  very  remarkable  and 
preposterous  personage. 

"  Our  splendid  host  was  excelled  by  no  man  in  doing  the  honours  of 
his  house  and  table ;  to  the  ladies  he  had  all  the  courtly  and  profoimd 
devotion  of  a  Spaniard,  with  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman 
towards  the  men.  His  mansion  was  magnificent ;  massy,  and  stretching 
out  to  a  great  extent  of  front,  with  an  enormous  portico  of  Doric 
columns,  ascended  by  a  stately  flight  of  steps.  There  were  turrets,  and 
wings  too,  that  went  I  know  not  whether,  though  now  levelled  with 
the  ground,  or  gone  to  more  ignoble  uses :  Vanbrugli,  who  constructed 
this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had  the  plan  of  Blenheim  in  his 
thoughts,  and  the  interior  was  as  proud  and  splendid  as  the  exterior 
was  bold  and  imposing.  All  this  was  exactly  in  unison  with  the  taste 
of  its  magnificent  owner ;  who  had  gilt  and  furnished  the  apartments 
with  a  profusion  of  finery,  that  kept  no  terms  with  simplicity,  and  not 
always  with  elegance  or  harmony  of  style.   Whatever  Mr.  Dodington's 
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revenue  then  was,  he  had  the  happy  art  of  mana^ng  it  with  sudi 
economy,  that  I  believe  he  made  more  display  at  less  cost  than  any 
man  in  the  kingdom  but  himself  could  have  done.  His  town-house  in 
Pail-Mall,  and  this  villa  at  Hammersmith,  were  such  establishments  as 
few  nobles  in  the  nation  were  possessed  of.  In  either  of  these  he  was 
not  to  be  approached  but  through  a  suit  of  apartments,  and  rarely 
seated  but  under  painted  ceilings  and  gilt  entablatures.  In  his  villa 
:  you  were  conducted   through  two  rows  of  antique   marble  statues, 

ranged  in  a  gallery  floored  with  the  rarest  marbles,  and  enriched  vrith 
columns  of  granite  and  lapis  lazuli ;  his  saloon  was  himg  with  the 
finest  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed  encanopied  with  pea- 
cock's feathers  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Montague.  When  he  passed  from 
Pail-Mall  to  La  Trappe  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  I  could  not 
but  suspect  had  been  his  ambassadorial  equipage  at  Madrid,  drawn  by 
six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses,  short-docked,  and  of  colossal  dignity. 
.  '  Neither  was  he  less  characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage ;  he  had 

)  /'I  a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  flaring  suits,  each  in  itself  a  load  to 

the  wearer,  and  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coeval  with 
his  embassy  above  mentioned,  and  every  birth-day  had  added  to  the 
stock.  In  doing  this  he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses 
out  of  countenance,  by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of  the  new ;  in 
the  mean  time,  his  bulk  and  corpulency  gave  full  display  to  a  vast 
expanse  and  profusion  of  brocade  and  embroidery,  and  this,  when  set 
off  with  an  enormous  tye-periwig  and  deep-laced  ruffles,  gave  the  pic- 
ture of  an  ancient  courtier  in  his  gala  habit,  or  Quin  in  his  stage  dress. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  this  style,  though  out  of  date,  was 
not  out  of  character,  but  harmonized  so  well  with  the  person  of  the 
wearer,  that  I  remember  when  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Lord  Melcombe,  all  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  all  the  studied 
phrases  and  well-turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric  lost  their  effect,  simply 
because  the  orator  had  laid  aside  his  magisterial  tie,  and  put  on  a 
modem  bag-wig,  which  was  as  much  out  of  costume  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  his  shoulders,  as  a  cue  would  have  been  upon  the  robes  of 
I"  the  Lord  Chief- Justice." 

^  The  following,  with  all  our  former  impressions  of  his 

hero's  absurdity,  rather  surpassed  our  expectations. 

"  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take  his  estimate  only  by  their  cost ;  in 
fact,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any.  But  I  recollect  Ids  saying  to  me 
one  day  in  his  great  saloon  at  Eastbury,  that  if  he  had  half  a  score 
pictures  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  he  would  gladly  decorate  his 
walls  with  them ;  in  place  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  had  stuck  up 
immense  patches  of  gilt  leather^  shaped  into  bugle  horns,  upon  hang- 
ings of  rich  crimson  velvet !  and  round  his  state  bed  he  displayed  a 
carpeting  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  which  too  glaringly  betrayed 
its  derivation  from  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  by  the  testimony  of 
pockets,  buttonholes,  and  loops,  with  other  equally  incontrovertible 
witnesses,  subpoenaed  from  the  tailor's  shopboard  !  AVTien  he  paid  his 
court  at  St.  James's   to   the   present   queen    upon  her   nuptials,    he 
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approached  to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  an  embroidered  suit  of  silk, 
with  lilac  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  the  latter  of  which,  in  the  act  of 
kneeling  down,  forgot  their  duty  and  broke  loose  from  their  moorings 
in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourtly  manner." 

"  During  my  stay  at  Eastbury,  we  were  visited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Fox  and  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford  ;  the  solid  good  sense  of  the 
former,  and  the  dashing  loquacity  of  the  latter,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  characters  of  these  gentlemen.  To  Mr.  Fox  our 
host  paid  all  that  courtly  homage,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  time, 
and  where  to  apply ;  to  Beckford  he  did  not  observe  the  same  atten- 
tions, but  in  the  happiest  flow  of  his  raillery  and  wit  combated  this 
intrepid  talker  with  admirable  effect.  It  was  an  interlude  truly  comic 
and  amusing.  —  Beckford  loud,  voluble,  self-sufficient,  and  galled  by 
hits  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  probably  did  not  expect,  laid  him- 
self more  and  more  open  in  the  vehemence  of  his  argument ;  Doding- 
ton  lolling  in  his  chair  in  perfect  apathy  and  self-command,  dozing, 
and  even  snoring  at  intervals,  in  his  lethargic  way,  broke  out  every 
now  and  then  into  such  gleams  and  flashes  of  wit  and  irony,  as  by  the 
contrast  of  his  phlegm  with  the  other's  impetuosity,  made  his  humour 
irresistible,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  He  was  here  upon  his  very 
strongest  ground." 

"  He  wrote  small  poems  with  great  pains,  and  elaborate  letters  with 
much  terseness  of  style,  and  some  quaintness  of  expression  :  I  have 
seen  him  refer  to  a  volume  of  his  own  verses  in  manuscript,  but  he 
was  very  shy,  and  I  never  had  the  perusal  of  it.  I  was  rather  better 
acquainted  with  his  Diary,  which  since  his  death  has  been  published ; 
and  I  well  remember  the  temporary  disgust  he  seemed  to  take,  when 
upon  his  asking  what  I  would  do  with  it  should  he  bequeath  it  to  my 
discretion,  I  instantly  replied,  that  I  would  destroy  it.  There  was  a 
third,  which  I  more  coveted  a  sight  of  than -of  either  of  the  above,  as 
it  contained  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  anecdotes,  repartees,  good 
sayings,  and  humorous  incidents,  of  which  he  was  part  author  and 
part  compiler,  and  out  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  his 
memory,  when  he  prepared  himself  to  expect  certain  men  of  wit  and 
pleasantry,  either  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere.  Upon  this  practice, 
wliich  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal,  he  observed  to  me  one  day,  that  it 
was  a  compliment  he  paid  to  society,  when  he  submitted  to  steal 
weapons  out  of  his  own  armoury  for  their  entertainment." 

"  I  had  taken  leave  of  Lord  Melcombe  the  day  preceding  the  coron- 
ation, and  found  him  before  a  looking-glass  in  his  new  robes,  —  prac- 
tising attitudes,  and  debating  within  himself  upon  the  most  graceful 
mode  of  carrying  his  coronet  in  the  procession.  He  was  in  high  glee 
with  his  fresh  and  blooming  honours ;  and  I  left  him  in  the  act  of  dic- 
tating a  billet  to  Lady  Hervey,  apprising  her  that  a  young  lord  was 
coming  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet." — p.  159. 

Mr.  Cumberland  went  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Halifax 
in  1761 ;  and  the  celebrated  Single-Speech  Hamilton 
went  as  chief  secretary.  His  character  is  well  drawn 
in  the  following  sentences. 
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"  He  spoke  well,  but  not  often,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  a  striking  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  great  self-pos- 
session and  personal  courage :  He  was  not  easily  put  out  of  his  way 
by  any  of  those  unaccommodating  repugnances  that  men  of  weaker 
nerves,  or  more  tender  consciences,  might  have  stumbled  at,  or  been 
checked  by :  he  could  mask  the  passions  that  were  natural  to  him, 
and  assume  those  that  did  not  belong  to  him :  he  was  indefatigable, 
meditative,  mysterious :  his  opinions  were  the  result  of  long  labour 
and  much  reflection,  but  he  had  the  art  of  setting  them  forth  as  if  they 
were  the  starts  of  ready  genius  and  a  quick  perception  :  He  had  as 
much  seeming  steadiness  as  a  partisan  could  stand  in  need  of,  and  all 
the  real  flexibility  that  could  suit  liis  purpose,  or  advance  his  interest. 
He  would  fain  have  retained  his  connexion  with  Edmund  Burke,  and 
associated  him  to  his  politics,  for  he  well  knew  the  value  of  his 
talents ;  but  in  that  object  he  was  soon  disappointed  :  the  genius  of 
Burke  was  of  too  high  a  caste  to  endure  debasement." —  pp.  169,  170. 

In  Dublin  Mr.  Cumberland  was  introduced  to  a  new 
and  a  more  miscellaneous  society  than  he  had  hitherto 
been  used  to,  and  has  presented  his  readers  with  striking 
sketches  of  Dr.  Pococke  and  Primate  Stone.  We  are 
more  amused,  however,  with  the  following  picture  of 
George  Faulkner. 

Description  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  convey  any  sketch  of 
that  eccentric  being  to  those  who  have  not  read  him  in  the  notea  of 
Jephson,  or  seen  him  in  the  mimickry  of  Foote,  who,  in  his  portraits 
of  Faulkner,  found  the  only  sitter  whom  his  extravagant  pencil  could 
not  caricature ;  for  he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a 
daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced  imitation,  and,  like 
Garrick's  Ode  on  Shakespeare,  which  Johnson  said  "  defied  criticism," 
so  did  George,  in  the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buflfoonery, 
defy  caricature.  He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the  laugh  he  had  raised, 
nor  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  preeminently,  and  by  preference,  the  butt  and 
buffoon  of  the  company,  he  could  find  openings  and  opportunities  for 
hits  of  retaliation,  which  were  such  left-handed  thrusts  as  few  could 
parry :  nobody  could  foresee  where  they  would  fall ;  nobody,  of  course, 
was  fore-armed :  and  as  there  was,  in  liis  calculation,  but  one  super- 
eminent  character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  he  the  printer  of 
the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  no  shield  against  George's  arrows, 
which  flew  where  he  listed,  and  hit  or  missed  as  chance  directed, — 
he  cared  not  about  consequences.  He  gave  good  meat  and  excellent 
claret  in  abundance.  I  sat  at  his  table  once  from  dinner  till  two  in 
the  morning,  whilst  George  swallowed  immense  potations,  with  one 
solitary  sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  glass,  —  wliich  he  said 
was  recommended  to  him  by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling  properties  !  He 
never  lost  liis  recollection  or  equilibrium  the  whole  time,  and  was 
in  excellent  foolery.     It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  there  was  a 
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person  in  company  who  bad  received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  and 
the  very  judge  who  had  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  :  But  this 
did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  nor  embarrass 
any  himian  creature  present." — pp.  174,  175. 

At  this  period  of  his  story  he  introduces  several 
sketches  and  characters  of  his  literary  friends ;  which 
are  executed,  for  the  most  part,  with  great  force  and 
vivacity.     Of  Garrick  he  says  — 

"  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  him,  that  he  could  not  help  being 
an  actor ;  she  gave  him  a  frame  of  so  manageable  a  proportion,  and 
from  its  flexibility  so  perfectly  under  command,  that,  by  its  aptitude 
and  elasticity,  he  could  draw  it  out  to  fit  any  sizes  of  character  that 
tragedy  could  offer  to  him,  and  contract  it  to  any  scale  of  ridiculous 
diminution,  that  his  Abel  Drugger,  Scrubb,  or  Fribble,  could  require 
of  him  to  sink  it  to.  His  eye,  in  the  meantime,  was  so  penetrating, 
so  speaking ;  his  brow  so  moveable,  and  all  his  features  so  plastic, 
and  so  accommodating,  that  wherever  his  mind  impelled  them,  they 
would  go ;  and  before  his  tongue  could  give  the  text,  his  countenance 
would  express  the  spirit  and  Sie  passion  of  the  part  he  was  encharged 
with."— pp.  245,  246. 

The  following  picture  of  Soame  Jenyns  is  excellent. 

"  He  was  the  man  who  bore  his  part  in  all  societies  with  the  most 
even  temper  and  undisturbed  hilarity  of  all  the  good  companions  whom 
I  ever  knew.  He  came  into  your  house  at  the  very  moment  you  had 
put  upon  your  card ;  he  dressed  himself  to  do  your  party  honour  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  jay;  his  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost  its  lustre, 
but  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut  since  the  days  when  gen- 
tlemen embroidered  figured  velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs,  and 
buckram  shirts.  As  nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an  ill 
made  pair  of  stiff  stays,  he  followed  her  so  close  in  the  fashion  of  his 
coat,  that  it  was  doubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them.  Because  he  had  a 
protuberant  wen  just  under  his  poll,  he  wore  a  wig  that  did  not  cover 
above  half  his  head.  His  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the 
lobster,  who  wears  them  at  the  end  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  there  was 
room  between  one  of  these  and  his  nose  for  another  wen,  that  added 
nothing  to  his  beauty ;  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently 
remark,  when  Gibbon  published  his  history,  that  he  wondered  any 
body  80  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

"  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who  was  the  charm  of  the  circle, 
and  gave  a  zest  to  every  company  he  came  into  :  His  pleasantry  was 
of  a  sort  peculiar  to  himself;  it  harmonised  with  everything;  it  was 
like  the  bread  to  your  dinner  ;  you  did  not  perhaps  make  it  the  whole, 
or  principal  part  of  your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told  you  no  long 
stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your  attention,  and  was  not  angry  with 
those  that  did.  His  thouglits  were  original,  and  were  apt  to  have  a 
very  whimsical  affinity  to  paradox  in  them :  He  wrote  verses  upon 
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dancing,  and  prose  upon  the  origin  of  evil ;  yet  he  was  a  very  indif- 
ferent metaphysician,  and  a  worse  dancer  :  ill-nature  and  personality, 
with  the  single  exception  of  his  lines  upon  Johnson,  I  never  heard  fall 
from  his  lips :  Those  lines  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was 
the  first  person  to  whom  he  recited  them  ;  they  were  very  bad,  but 
he  had  been  told  that  Johnson  ridiculed  his  metaphysics,  and  some  of 
us  had  just  then  been  making  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  each  other. 
Though  his  wit  was  harmless,  yet  the  general  cast  of  it  was  ironical ; 
there  was  a  terseness  in  his  repartees,  that  had  a  play  of  words  as  well 
as  of  thought  ;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  difference  between  laying  out 
money  upon  land,  or  purchasing  into  the  funds,  he  said  '  One  was 
principal  without  interest,  and  the  other  interest  without  principaL' 
Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression,  that  never  hung  upon  the 
ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in  the  very  moment  that  he  made  the  push." 
—  pp.  247—249. 

Of  Goldsmith  he  says, 

"That  he  was  fantastically  and  whimsically  vain,  all  the  world 
knows ;  but  there  was  no  malice  in  his  heart.  He  was  tenacious  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme  of  certain  pretensions  that  did  not,  and  by  nature 
could  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  inexcusably 
careless  of  the  fame  which  he  had  powers  to  conunand.  What  foibles 
he  had  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  and  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart 
were  too  frequently  obscured  by  the  carelessness  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  frivolity  of  his  manners.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to 
him,  and  would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim  and  order  for  society, 
if  he  would  have  been  amenable ;  for  Reynolds  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, had  good  sense,  great  propriety,  with  all  the  social  attributes, 
and  all  the  graces  of  hospitality,  equal  to  any  man. 

"  Distress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakings  neither  congenial 
with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remember  him,  when  in 
liis  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  shewed  me  the  beginning  of  his  Ani- 
mated Mature  ;  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such  as  genius  draws,  w^hen  hard 
necessity  diverts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  which  Pidcock's  showman  would 
have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  he  hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule, 
nor  a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  table." —  pp.  257 
—259. 

"  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate  with  infinite  humour  the  circum- 
stance of  his  rescuing  Goldsmith  from  a  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  the 
purchase-money  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold  on  his  behalf 
to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think,  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  only.  He  had 
run  up  a  debt  with  his  landlady,  for  board  and  lodging,  of  some  few 
pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits  end  how  to  wipe  off  the  score,  and  keep 
a  roof  over  his  head,  except  by  closing  with  a  very  staggering  pro- 
posal on  her  part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife,  whose  charms  were 
very  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  demands  were  extremely  urgent. 
In  this  crisis  of  his  fate  he  was  found  by  Johnson,  in  the  act  of  medi- 
tating on  the  melancholy  alternative  before  him.  lie  shewed  Johnson 
his  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  but  seemed  to  be  without 
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any  plan,  or  even  hope,  of  raising  money  upon  the  disposal  of  it ; 
when  Johnson  cast  liis  eye  upon  it,  he  discovered  something  that  gave 
him  hope,  and  immediately  took  it  to  Dodsley,  who  paid  down  the 
price  above-mentioned  in  ready  money,  and  added  an  eventual  con- 
dition upon  its  future  sale.  Johnson  described  the  precautions  he 
took  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the  sum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he 
prudently  administered  to  him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.  In  the  event  he 
paid  off  the  landlady's  score,  and  redeemed  the  person  of  his  friend 
from  her  embraces."  —  p.  273. 

We  will  pronounce  no  general  judgment  on  the  literary 
merits  of  Mr.  Cumberland  ;  but  our  opinion  of  them  cer 
tainly  has  not  been  raised  by  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs. 
There  is  no  depth  of  thought,  nor  dignity  of  sentiment 
about  him ;  —  ne  is  too  frisky  for  an  old  man,  and  too 
gossipping  for  an  historian.  His  style  is  too  negligent 
even  for  the  most  familiar  composition ;  and  though  he 
has  proved  himself,  upon  other  occasions,  to  be  a  great 
master  of  good  English,  he  has  admitted  a  number  of 
phrases  into  this  work,  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
would  scarcely  pass  current  even  in  conversation.  "  I 
declare  to  truth"  —  "  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life" 
"  she  would  lead  off  in  her  best  manner,"  &c.  are  ex- 
pressions which  we  should  not.  expect  to  hear  in  the 
society  to  which  Mr.  Cumberland  belongs  ; — "  laid,"  for 
lay,  is  still  more  insufferable  from  the  antagonist  of 
Lowth  and  the  descendant  of  Bentley ; — '  querulential" 
strikes  our  ear  as  exotic ;  —  "  locate,  location,  and  local- 
ity," for  situation  simply,  seem  also  to  be  bad;  and 
*'  intuition "  for  observation  sounds  very  pedantic,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this 
volume  is  not  the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer ;  and  we 
should  probably  have  been  more  indulgent  to  its  faults, 
if  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  author's  former  pro- 
ductions had  not  sent  us  to  its  perusal  with  expectations 
perhaps  somewhat  extravagant. 
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These  volumes  are  so  very  entertaining  that  we  ran 
them  all  through  immediately  upon  their  coming  into 
our  possession ;  and  at  the  same  time  contain  so  little 
that  is  either  difficult  or  profound,  that  we  may  venture 
to  give  some  account  of  them  to  our  readers  without 
farther  deliberation. 

The  only  thing  that  disappointed  us  was  the  memoir 
of  the  writer's  life,  prefixed  by  the  editor  to  her  corre- 
spondence. In  point  of  composition  it  is  very  tame  and 
inelegant ;  and  rather  excites  than  gratifies  tne  curiosity 
of  the  reader,  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
facts  are  narrated.  As  the  letters  themselves,  however, 
are  arranged  in  a  chronological  order,  and  commonly 
contain  very  distinct  notices  of  the  writer's  situation 
at  their  dates,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  our  extracts  from 
them,  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  her  Ladyship's  life 
and  adventures,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the 
meagre  narrative  of  Mr.  Dallaway. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  was  bom  in  1690 ;  and  gave,  in  her  early 
youth,  such  indications  of  a  studious  disposition,  that 
she  was  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages along  with  her  brother.  Her  first  years  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spent  in  retirement ;  and  yet  the 
very  first  series  of  letters  with  which  we  are  presented, 
indicates  a  great  deal  of  that  talent  for  ridicule,  and 
power  of  observation,  by  which  she  afterwards  became 
so  famous,  and  so  formidable.  These  letters  (about  a 
dozen  in  number)  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wortley,  the 
mother  of  her  future  husband ;  and,  along  with  a  good 
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deal  of  girlish  flattery  and  affectation,  display  such  a  de- 
gree of  easy  humour  and  sound  penetration,  as  is  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  a  damsel  of  nineteen,  even  in  this  age 
of  precocity.  The  following  letter,  in  1709,  is  written 
upon  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  her  female  favourites. 

"  My  night  errantry  is  at  an  end  ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  hencefor- 
ward think  freeing  of  galley-slaves  and  knocking  down  windmiUs,  more 
laudable  undertakings  than  the  defence  of  any  woman's  reputation 
whatever.  To  say  truth,  I  have  never  had  any  great  esteem  for  the 
generality  of  the  fair  sex ;  and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that 
gender,  has  been  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being  married  to 
any  one  among  them !  But  I  own,  at  present,  I  am  so  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  actions  of  Lady  H  *  *  *,  that  I  never  was  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  petticoats  before.  My  only  refuge  is,  the  sincere  hope 
that  she  is  out  of  her  senses  ;  and  taking  herself  for  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  Mr.  Mildmay  for  King  Solomon,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  so 
ridiculous :  But  the  men,  you  may  well  imagine,  are  not  so  charitable ; 
and  they  agree  in  the  kind  reflection,  that  nothing  hinders  women 
from  playing  the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  their  power."  Vol.  i. 
pp.  180,  181. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  with  the  mother, 
Lady  Mary  appears  to  have  conceived  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  son  ;  and  the  next  series  of  letters  con- 
tains her  antenuptial  correspondence  with  that  gentle- 
man, from  1710  to  1712.  Though  this  correspondence 
has  interested  and  entertained  us  as  much  at  least  as  any 
thing  in  the  book,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  aflfbrd  but 
little  gratification  to  the  common  admirers  of  love  let- 
ters. Her  Ladyship,  though  endowed  with  a  very  lively 
imagination,  seems  not  to  nave  been  very  susceptible  of 
violent  or  tender  emotions,  and  to  have  imbibed  a  very 
decided  contempt  for  sentimental  and  romantic  nonsense, 
at  an  age  which  is  commonly  more  indulgent.  There 
are  no  raptures  nor  ecstasies,  therefore,  in  these  letters ; 
no  flights  of  fondness,  nor  vows  of  constancy,  nor  up- 
braidings  of  capricious  affection.  To  say  the  truth,  her 
Ladyship  acts  a  part  in  the  correspondence  that  is  not 
often  allotted  to  a  female  performer.  Mr.  Wortley, 
though  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  her  vivacity, 
seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  little  alarmed  at  her  love 
of  distinction,  her  propensity  to  satire,  and  the  apparent 
inconstancy  of  her   attachments.     Such  a  woman,  he 
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was  afraid,  and  not  very  unreasonably,  would  make 
rather  an  uneasy  and  extravagant  companion  to  a  man 
of  plain  understanding  and  moderate  fortune  ;  and  he 
had  sense  enough  to  foresee,  and  generosity  enough  to 
explain  to  her,  the  risk  to  which  their  mutual  happiness 
might  be  exposed  by  a  rash  and  indissoluble  union. 
Lady  Mary,  Avho  probably  saw  her  ovni  character  in  a 
diflfcrent  light,  and  was  at  any  rate  biassed  by  her  in- 
clinations, appears  to  have  addressed  a  great  number  of 
letters  to  him  upon  this  occasion ;  and  to  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  relieve  him  of  his  scruples,  and  re- 
store his  confidence  in  the  substantial  excellences  of  her 
character.  These  letters,  which  are  written  with  a  great 
deal  of  female  spirit  and  masculine  sense,  impress  us 
with  a  very  favourable  notion  of  the  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  writer  ;  and  as  they  exhibit  her  in  a  point 
of  view  altogether  diflferent  from  any  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public,  Ave  shall  venture 
upon  a  pretty  long  extract. 

'*  I  will  stote  the  case  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can,  and  then  ask 
yourself  if  you  use  me  well.  I  have  showed,  in  every  action  of  my 
life,  an  esteem  for  you,  that  at  least  challenges  a  grateful  regard.  I 
have  even  trusted  my  reputation  in  your  hands ;  for  I  have  made  no 
scruple  of  giving  you,  under  my  own  hand,  an  assurance  of  my  friend- 
ship. After  all  this,  I  exact  nothing  from  you  :  If  you  find  it  incon- 
venient for  your  affairs  to  take  so  small  a  fortune,  I  desire  you  to 
sacrifice  nothing  to  me  :  I  pretend  no  tie  upon  your  honour ;  but,  in 
recompense  for  so  clear  and  so  disinterested  a  proceeding,  must  I  ever 
receive  injuries  and  ill  usage  ? 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet :  I  came  young  into  the  hurry  of 
the  world ;  a  great  innocence,  and  an  undesigning  gaiety,  may  possibly 
have  been  construed  coquetry,  and  a  desire  of  "being  followed,  though 
never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  observations  that  may 
be  made  on  me.  All  who  are  malicious  attack  the  careless  and  de- 
fenceless :  I  own  myself  to  be  both.  I  know  not  any  thing  I  can  say 
more  to  show  my  perfect  desire  of  pleasing  you,  and  making  you  easy, 
than  to  proffer  to  be  confined  with  you  in  what  manner  you  please. 
Would  any  woman  but  me  renounce  all  the  world  for  one  ?  or  would 
any  man  but  you  be  insensible  of  such  a  proof  of  sincerity  ?** — Vol.  i. 
pp.  208—210. 

"  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor  t'  other  so  bad,  as 
you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  live  together,  you  would  be  disappointed 
both  ways ;  you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine.  You  tliink,  if  you 
married  me,  I  should  be  passionately  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of 
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somebody  else  the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I  can 
be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is 
complaisant  and  easy,  but  never  what  is  fond,  in  me. 

"  If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that  will  have  all  the 
deference  due  to  your  superiority  of  good  sense,  and  that  your  pro- 
posals can  be  agreeable  to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them. 

"  As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great  pleasure,  and 
could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  account ;  but  a  retirement  in  the 
country  is  not  so  disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would 
make  it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied  for  life,  'tis  their 
mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one  another.  If  I  had  all  the 
personal  charms  that  I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  hap- 
piness. You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the  same 
thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would  have  leisure  to  remark 
all  the  defects ;  which  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty 
lessened,  wliich  is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displeasure 
of  seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not  reasonably  blame  you 
for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it  would  render  me  uneasy ;  and  the  more, 
because  I  know  a  love  may  be  revived,  whioh  absence,  inconstancy, 
or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished :  But  there  is  no  returning  from  a 
d6govLt  given  by  satiety."  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  212 — 214. 

"  I  b^n  to  be  tired  of  my  humility ;  I  have  carried  my  complai- 
sances to  you  farther  than  I  ought.  You  make  new  scruples :  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  fancy !  and  your  distrusts,  being  all  of  your  own 
making,  are  more  immoveable  than  if  there  were  some  real  ground  for 
them.  Our  aunts  and  grandmothers  always  tell  us,  that  men  are  a 
sort  of  animals,  that  if  ever  they  are  constant,  'tis  only  where  they  are 
ill-used.  'Twas  a  kind  of  paradox  I  could  never  believe ;  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  the  truth  of  it.  You  are  the  first  I  ever  had  a 
correspondence  with ;  and,  I  thank  Grod,  I  have  done  with  it  for  all  my 
life.  You  needed  not  to  have  told  me  you  are  not  what  you  have 
been ;  one  must  be  stupid  not  to  find  a  difference  in  your  letters.  You 
seem,  in  one  part  of  your  last,  to  excuse  yourself  from  having  done  me 
any  injury  in  point  of  fortune.     Do  I  accuse  you  of  any  ? 

"  I  have  not  spirits  to  dispute  any  longer  with  you.  You  say  you 
are  not  yet  determined.  Let  me  determine  for  you,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  writing  again.  Adieu  for  ever ;  make  no  answer.  I  wish, 
among  the  variety  of  acquaintance,  you  may  find  some  one  to  please 
you :  and  can't  help  the  vanity  of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all, 
you  won't  find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in  their  treatment,  though  a 
thousand  more  deserving,  and  every  one  happier." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  219 — ^21, 

These  are  certainly  very  uncommon  productions  for  a 
young  lady  of  twenty ;  and  indicate  a  strength  and  ele- 
vation of  character,  that  does  not  always  appear  in  her 
gayer  and  more  ostentatious  performances.  Mr.  Wortley 
was  convinced  and  re-assured  bv  them  ;  and  they  were 
married  in  1712.     The  concluding  part  of  the  first  vo- 
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lume  contains  her  letters  to  him  for  the  two  following 
years.  There  is  not  much  tenderness  in  these  letters; 
nor  very  much  interest  indeed  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Wortley 
appears  to  have  been  rather  indolent  and  unambitious ; 
and  Lady  Mary  takes  it  upon  her,  with  all  delicacy  and 
judicious  management  however,  to  stir  him  up  to  some 
degree  of  activity  and  exertion.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  election-news  and  small  politics  in  these  epistles. 
The  best  of  them,  we  think,  is  the  following  exhortation 
to  impudence. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends.  I  hope  it  will  put 
you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  1  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  money ;  every  thing  we  see,  and  every  thing  we  hear,  puts  us 
in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  liberty  to  your 
country,  or  limit  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  by  reducing 
yourself  to  a  garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so  glorious  a  poverty 
with  you  ;  But  as  the  world  is,  and  will  be,  *tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be 
rich,  that  it  may  be  in  one's  power  to  do  good ;  riches  being  another 
word  for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which,  tlie  first  necessary 
qualification  is  Impudence,  and  (as  Demosthenes  said  of  pronuneiadon 
in  oratory)  the  second  is  impudence,  and  the  third,  still,  impudence ! 
No  modest  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will  make  his  fortune.  Your  friend 
Lord  Halifax,  R.  Walpole,  and  all  other  remarkable  instances  of  quick 
advancement,  have  been  remarkably  impudent.  The  ministry,  in 
short,  is  like  a  play  at  court :  There's  a  little  door  to  get  in,  and  a  great 
crowd  without,  shoving  and  thrusting  who  shall  be  foremost ;  people 
who  knock  others  with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the 
shins,  and  still  thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  sure  of  a  good  place. 
Your  modest  man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about  by 
every  body,  his  clothes  torn,  almost  squeezed  to  death,  and  sees  a  thou- 
sand get  in  before  him,  that  don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  liimself. 

"  If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  is  founded  upon  an  opinion  of  your 
merit,  which,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my 
interest  to  believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve  every  thing,  and  are 
capable  of  every  thing  ;  but  nobody  else  will  believe  it,  if  they  see 
you  get  nothing." — Vol.  i.  p.  250 — 252. 

The  second  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  are  oc- 
cupied Avith  those  charming  letters,  written  during  Mr. 
AVortley's  embassy  to  Constantinople,  upon  which  the 
literary  reputation  of  Lady  Mary  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
clusively founded.  It  would  not  become  us  to  say  any 
thing  of  productions  which  have  so  long  engaged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public.  The  grace  and  vivacity,  the  ease 
and   conciseness,  of  the  narrative  and  the  description 
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which  they  contain,  still  remain  unrivalled,  we  think,  by 
any  epistolary  compositions  in  our  language;  and  arc 
but  slightly  shaded  by  a  sprinkling  of  obsolete  tittle- 
tattle,  or  womanish  vanity  and  aflfectation.  The  authenti- 
city of  these  letters,  though  at  one  time  disputed,  has  not 
lately  been  called  in  question  ;  but  the  secret  history  of 
their  first  publication  has  never,  we  believe,  been  laid 
before  the  public.  The  editor  of  this  collection,  from 
the  original  papers,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  In  the  later  periods  of  Lady  Mary's  life,  she  employed  her  leisure 
in  collecting  copies  of  the  letters  she  had  written  during  Mr.  Wortley's 
embassy,  and  had  transcribed  them  herself,  in  two  small  volumes  in 
quarto.  They  were,  without  doubt,  sometimes  shown  to  her  literary 
friends.  Upon  her  return  to  England  for  the  last  time,  in  1761,  she 
gave  these  books  to  a  Mr.  Sowden,  a  clergyman  of  Rotterdam,  and 
wrote  the  subjoined  memorandum  on  the  cover  of  them  :  ^  These  two 
volumes  are  given  to  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at 
Rotterdam,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper.  This  is  the  will 
and  design  of  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  December  II.  1761.* 

'*  After  her  death,  the  late  Earl  of  Bute  commissioned  a  gentleman 
to  procure  them,  and  to  oflTer  Mr.  Sowden  a  considerable  remuneration, 
which  he  accepted.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  that  nobleman  and  Lady 
Bute,  the  manuscripts  were  scarcely  safe  in  England,  when  three 
volumes  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  Letters  were  published  by 
Beckett ;  and  it  has  since  appeared,  that  a  Mr.  Cleland  was  the  editor. 
The  same  gentleman,  who  had  negotiated  before,  was  again  despatched 
to  Holland  ;  and  could  gain  no  further  intelligence  from  Mr.  Sowden, 
than  that  a  short  time  before  he  parted  with  the  MSS.  two  English 
gentlemen  called  on  him  to  see  the  Letters,  and  obtained  their  request. 
They  had  previously  contrived  that  Mr.  Sowden  should  be  called 
away  during  their  perusal ;  and  he  found  on  his  return  that  they  had 
disappeared  with  the  books.  Their  residence  was  unknown  to  him ; 
but  on  the  next  day  they  brought  back  the  precious  deposit,  with 
many  apologies.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  intervening 
night  was  consumed  in  copying  these  letters  by  several  amanuenses." 
—  Vol.  i.  p.  29—32. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Lady  Mary's  Letters,  published 
in  the  same  form  in  1767,  appears  now  to  have  been  a 
fabrication  of  Cleland's ;  as  no  corresponding  MSS.  have 
been  found  among  her  Ladyship's  papers,  or  in  the  hands 
of  her  correspondents. 

To  the  accuracy  of  her  local  descriptions,  and  the 
justness  of  her  representations  of  oriental  manners,  Mr. 
Dallaway,  who  followed  her  footsteps  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  years,  and  resided  for  several  months  in  the  very 
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palace  which  she  had  occupied  at  Pera,  bears  a  decided 
and  respectable  testimony ;  and,  in  vindication  of  her 
veracity  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  into 
which  no  Christian  is  now  permitted  to  enter,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  reigning  Sultan  of  the  day,  Achmed  the 
Third,  was  notoriously  very  regardless  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  Koran,  and  that  her  Ladyship's  visits  were  paid 
while  the  court  was  in  a  retirement  that  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  many  ceremonies.  We  do  not  observe 
any  difference  between  these  letters  in  the  present 
edition,  and  in  the  common  copies,  except  that  the 
names  of  Lady  Mary's  correspondents  are  now  given  at 
full  length,  and  short  notices  of  their  families  sub- 
joined, upon  their  first  introduction.  At  page  89.  of  the 
third  volume,  there  are  also  two  short  letters,  or  rather 
notes,  from  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  that  have  not 
hitherto  been  made  public ;  and  Mr.  Pope's  letter,  de- 
scribing the  death  of  the  two  rural  lovers  by  lightning,  is 
here  given  at  full  length ;  while  the  former  editions  only 
contained  her  Ladyship's  answer,  —  in  which  we  have 
always  thought  that  her  desire  to  be  smart  and  witty,  has 
intruded  itself  a  little  ungracefully  into  the  place  of  a 
more  amiable  feeling. 
.  r;  i  The  next  series  of  letters  consists  of  those  written  to 

}\  her  sister  the  Countess  of  Mar,  from  1723  to  1727. 

f ' ;  These  letters  have  at  least  as  much  vivacity,  wit,  and 

sarcasm,  as  any  that  have  been  already  pubhshed ;  and 
though  they  contain  little  but  the  anecdotes  and  scandal 
of  the  time,  will  long  continue  to  be  read  and  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  and  facility  of  the  composition. 
Though  Lady  Mary  is  excessively  entertaining  in  this 
correspondence,  we  cannot  say,  however,  that  she  is 
either  very  amiable,  or  very  interesting.  There  is  rather 
a  negation  of  good  aflfection,  we  think,  throughout ;  and 
a  certain  cold-hearted  levity,  that  borders  sometimes 
upon  misanthropy,  and  sometimes  on  indecency.  The 
style  of  the  following  extracts,  however,  we  are  afraid, 
has  been  for  some  time  a  dead  language. 

*'  I  made  a  sort  of  resolution,  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  not  to 
trouble  you  with  the  mention  of  what  passes  here,  since  you  receive  it 
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with  so  much  coldness.  But  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  telling 
you  the  metamorphoses  of  some  of  your  acquaintance,  which  appear  as 
wondrous  to  me  as  any  in  Ovid.  Would  any  one  believe  that  Lady 
H*****8S  is  a  beauty,  and  in  love  ?  and  that  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson 
is  at  the  same  time  a  prude  and  a  kept  mistress  ?  The  first  of  these 
ladies  is  tenderly  attached  to  the  polite  Mr.  M***,  and  sunk  in  all  the 
joys  of  happy  love,  notwithstanding  she  wants  the  use  of  her  two 
hands  by  a  rheumatism,  and  he  has  an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  the  particulars  of  this  amour ;  which  seems  to 
me  as  curious  as  that  between  two  oysters,  and  as  well  worth  the 
serious  attention  of  the  naturalists.  The  second  heroine  has  engaged 
half  the  town  in  arms,  from  the  nicety  of  her  virtue,  which  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  Senesino  in  the  opera ;  and  her 
condescension  in  accepting  of  Lord  Peterborough  for  her  champion, 
who  has  signalized  both  his  love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  in  as 
many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote  did  for  Dulcinea.  Linumerable 
have  been  the  disorders  between  the  two  sexes  on  so  great  an  account, 
besides  half  the  House  of  Peers  being  put  under  arrest.  By  the 
Providence  of  Heaven,  and  the  wise  care  of  his  Majesty,  no  blood- 
shed ensued.  However,  things  are  now  tolerably  accommodated  ; 
and  the  fair  lady  rides  through  the  town  in  the  shining  berlin  of  her 
hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid  advantages  of  100/.  a  month,  which 
'tis  said  he  allows  her.  I  will  send  you  a  letter  by  the  Count  Caylus, 
whom,  if  you  do  not  know  already,  you  will  thank  me  for  introducing 
to  you.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  and  no  fop ;  which,  besides  the  curiosity 
of  it,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world."  —  Vol.  iii.  p.l20— 
122. 

"  I  write  to  you  at  this  time  piping-hot  from  the  birth-night ;  my 
brain  warmed  with  all  the  agreeable  ideas  that  fine  clothes,  fine  gentle- 
men, brisk  tunes,  and  lively  dances  can  raise  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  my  letter  will  entertain  you  ;  at  least  you  will  certainly  have  the 
freshest  account  of  all  passages  on  that  glorious  day.  First,  you  must 
know  that  I  led  up  the  ball,  which  youll  stare  at ;  but  what  is  more,  I 
believe  in  my  conscience  I  made  one  of  the  best  figures  there  :  For, 
to  say  truth,  people  are  grown  so  extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old 
beauties  are  forced  to  come  out  on  show-days,  to  keep  the  court  in 
countenance.  I  saw  Mrs.  Murray  there,  through  whose  hands  this 
epistle  will  be  conveyed  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  make  the 
same  compliment  to  you  that  I  do.  Mrs.  West  was  with  her,  who  is 
a  great  prude,  having  but  two  lovers  at  a  time ;  I  think  those  are 
Lord  Haddington  and  Mr.  Lindsay  ;  the  one  for  use,  the  other  for 
show. 

"  The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent  degree  —  I  mean 
plain  dealing.  Hypocrisy  being,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  a  damn- 
able sin,  I  hope  our  publicans  and  sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  open 
profession  of  the  contrary  virtue.  I  was  told  by  a  very  good  author, 
who  is  deep  in  the  secret,  that  at  this  very  minute  there  is  a  bill 
cooking  up  at  a  hunting  seat  in  Norfolk,  to  have  not  taken  out  of  the 
commandments,  and  clapped  into  the  creed,  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament.     To  speak  plainly,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  forlorn  state 
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of  matrimony  ;  which  is  now  as  much  ridiculed  by  our  young  ladies 
as  it  used  to  be  by  young  fellows  :  In  short,  both  sexes  have  found 
the  inconveniencies  of  it ;  and  the  appellation  of  rake  is  as  genteel  in 

a  woman  as  a  man  of  quality  :  It  is  no  scandal  to  say  IVIiss ^ 

the  maid  of  honour,  looks  very  well  now  she  is  out  again  ;  and  poor 
Biddy  Noel  has  never  been  quite  well  since  her  last  confinement.  You 
may  imagine  we  married  women  look  very  silly  :  We  have  nothing 
to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it  was  done  a  great  while  ago,  and  we 
were  very  young  when  we  did  it."  —  Vol.  iii.  pp.  142 — 145. 

"  Sixpenny  worth  of  common  sense,  divided  among  a  whole  nation, 
would  make  our  lives  roll  away  glibly  enough :  But  then  we  make 
laws,  and  we  follow  customs.  By  tlie  first  we  cut  off  our  own  plea- 
sures, and  by  the  second  we  are  answerable  for  the  faults  and  ex- 
travagances of  others.  All  these  things,  and  five  hundred  more, 
convince  me  that  I  have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever  since  I 
was  born ;  and  in  submission  to  the  Divine  Justice,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  I  deserved  it,  in  some  pre-existent  state.  I  will  still  hope,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  only  in  purgatory ;  and  that  after  whining  and  pining 
a  certain  number  of  years,  I  shall  be  translated  to  some  more  happy 
sphere,  where  virtue  will  be  natural,  and  custom  reasonable  ;  that  is, 
in  short,  where  common  sense  will  reign.  I  grow  very  devout,  as 
you  see,  and  place  all  my  hopes  in  the  next  life — being  totally  per- 
suaded of  the  nothingness  of  this.  Don't  you  remember  how  miser- 
able we  were  in  the  little  parlour,  at  Thoresby  ?  we  then  thought 
marrying  would  put  us  at  once  into  possession  of  all  we  wanted.  Then 

came though,  after  all,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  it  is  extremely 

silly  to  submit  to  ill-fortune.  One  should  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  live 
upon  cordials ;  when  one  can  have  no  other  nourishment.  These  are 
my  present  endeavours  ;  and  I  run  about,  though  I  have  five  thousand 
pins  and  needles  in  my  heart.  I  try  to  console  myself  with  a  small 
damsel,  who  is  at  present  every  thing  I  like  —  but,  alas !  she  is  yet  in 
a  white  frock.  At  fourteen  she  may  run  away  with  the  butler.*' — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  178—180. 

"  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted  on  the  corona- 
tion-day. I  saw  the  procession  much  at  my  ease,  in  a  house  which  I 
filled  with  my  own  company ;  and  then  got  into  Westminster-hall 
without  trouble,  where  it  was  very  entertaining  to  observe  the  variety 
of  airs  that  all  meant  the  same  thing.  The  business  of  every  walker 
there  was  to  conceal  vanity  and  gain  admiration.  For  these  purposes 
some  languished  and  others  strutted ;  but  a  visible  satisfaction  was 
diffused  over  every  countenance,  as  soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped 
on  the  head.  But  she  that  drew  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  was  in- 
disputably Lady  Orkney.  She  exposed  behind,  a  mixture  of  fat  and 
wrinkles  ;  and  before,  a  considerable  protuberance,  which  preceded 
her.  Add  to  this,  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs, 
which  by  good  fortune  stood  directly  upright,  and  'tis  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  delightful  spectacle.  She  had  embellished  all  this  with 
considerable  magnificence,  which  made  her  look  as  big  again  as  usual ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  her  one  of  the  largest  things  of  God's 
making,  if  my  Lady  St.  J***n  had  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in 
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honour  of  the  day.  The  poor  Duchess  of  M***se  crept  along  with  a 
dozen  of  black  snakes  playing  round  her  face  ;  and  my  Lady  P***nd 
(who  has  fallen  away  since  her  dismission  from  Court)  represented 
very  finely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embroidered  over  with  hieroglyphics. 
In  generaJ,  I  could  not  perceive  but  that  the  old  were  as  well  pleased 
as  the  young  :  and  I  who  dread  growing  wise  more  than  any  thing  in 
the  world,  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  one  can  never  outlive  one's  va- 
nity. I  have  never  received  the  long  letter  you  talk  of,  and  am 
afraid  that  you  have  only  fancied  that  you  wrote  it."  —  Vol.  iii. 
pp.  181—183. 

In  spite  of  all  this  gaiety,  Lady  Mary  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  happy.     Her  discreet  biographer  is  sUent 
upon  the  subject  of  her  connubial  felicity ;  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  revive  forgotten  scandals  ;  but  it  is  a  fact, 
which  cannot  be  omitted,  that  her  Ladyship  went  abroad, 
without  her  husband,  on  account  of  bad  health,  in  1739, 
and  did  not  return  to  England  till  she  heard  of  his  death 
in  1761.     Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  separation, 
however,  there  was  no  open  rupture  ;  and  she  seems  to 
have  corresponded  with  him  very  regularlj^  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  her  absence.   These  letters,  which  occupy  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  volume,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  are  by  no  means  so  captivating  as  most  of  the 
preceding.     They  contain  but  little  wit,  and  no  confi- 
dential or  striking  reflections.     They  are  filled  up  with 
accounts  of  her  health  and  her  journies ;  with   short 
and  general  notices  of  any  extraordinary  customs  she 
meets  with,  and  little  scraps  of  stale  politics,  picked  up 
in  the  petty  courts  of  Italy.     They  are  cold,  in  short, 
without  being  formal ;  and  are  gloomy  and  constrained, 
when  compared  with  those  wmch  were  spontaneously 
written  to  show  her  wit,  or  her  aflfection  to  her  corre- 
spondents.   She  seems  extremely  anxious  to  impress  her 
husband  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinction with  which  she  was  everywhere  received ;  and 
really  seems  more  elated  and  surprised  than  we  should 
have  expected  the  daughter  of  an  English  Duke  to  be, 
with  the  attentions  that  were  shewn  her  by  the  noblesse 
of  Venice,  in  particular.     From  this  correspondence  we 
are  not  tempted  to  make  any  extract. 

The  last  series  of  letters,  which  extends  to  the  middle 
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of  the  fifth  volume,  and  comes  down  to  the  year  1761, 
consists  of  those  that  were  addressed  by  Lady  Maiy, 
during  her  residence  abroad,  to  her  daughter  the  Coun- 
tess  of  Bute.     These  letters,   though   somewhat   less 
brilliant  than  those  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  have  more 
heart  and  affection  in  them  than  any  other  of  her  Lady- 
ship's productions ;  and  abound  in  lively  and  judicious 
reflections.     They  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
great  share  of  vanity ;  and  that  kind  of  contempt  and 
indifl^erence  for  the  world,  into  which  the  veterans  of 
fashion  are  most  apt  to  sink.    With  the  exception  of  her 
daughter  and  her  children.  Lady  Mary  seems  by  this 
time  to  have,  indeed,  attained  to  the  happy  state  of 
really  caring  nothing  for  any  human  being ;  and  rather 
to  have  beguiled  the  days  of  her  declining  life  with 
every  sort  of  amusement,  than  to  have  soothed  them 
with  affection  or  friendship.     After  boasting  of  the  inti- 
macy in  which  she  lived  with  all  the  considerable  people 
in  her  neighbourhood,  she  adds,  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"  The  people  I  see  here  make  no  more  impression  on  my 
mind  than  the  figures  on  the  tapestry,  while  they  are 
before  my  eyes.     I  know  one  is  clothed  in  blue,  and 
another  in  red :  but  out  of  sight  they  are  so  entirely  out 
of  memory,  that  I  hardly  remember  whether  they  are 
tall  or  short." 

The  following  reflections  upon  an  Italian  story,  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Pamela,  are  very  much  in  character. 

"  In  my  opinion,  all  these  adventures  proceed  from  artifice  on  one 
side,  and  weakness  on  the  other.  An  honest,  tender  heart,  is  often 
betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  charms  that  make  the  fortune  of  a  designing 
head  ;  wliich,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face,  can  never  fail  of  ad- 
vancement—  except  barred  by  a  wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her 
daughters  from  view  till  nobody  cares  to  look  on  them.  My  poor 
friend  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  educated  in  solitude,  with  some 
choice  of  books,  by  a  saint-like  governess  :  Crammed  with  virtue  and 
good  qualities,  she  thought  it  impossible  not  to  find  gratitude,  though 
she  failed  to  give  passion  :  and  upon  this  plan  threw  away  her  estate, 
was  despised  by  her  husband,  and  laughed  at  by  the  public.  Polly, 
bred  in  an  alehouse,  and  produced  on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth 
and  title,  and  even  found  the  way  to  be  esteemed  ! "  —  Vol.  iv.  p.  119, 
120. 

There  is  some  acrimony,  and  some  power  of  re\aling, 
in  the  following  extract : 
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"  I  have  only  had  time  to  read  Lord  Orrery's  work,  which  has  ex- 
tremely entertained,  and  not  at  all  surprised  me,  having  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted  with  him,  and  knowing  him  for  one  of  those  danglers 
after  wit,  who,  like  those  after  beauty,  spend  their  whole  time  in 
humbly  admiring.  Dean  Swift,  by  his  Lordship's  own  account,  was 
so  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  flattery,  that  he  sought  it  amongst  the 
lowest  of  people,  and  the  silliest  of  women  ;  and  was  never  so  well 
pleased  with  any  companions  as  those  that  worshipped  him,  while  he 
insulted  them.  His  character  seems  to  me  a  parallel  with  that  of 
Caligula;  and  had  he  had  the  same  power,  he  would  have  made  the  same 
use  of  it.  That  Emperor  erected  a  temple  to  himself,  where  he  was 
his  own  high-priest,  preferred  his  horse  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state,  professed  enmity  to  the  human  race,  and  at  last  lost  his  wife  by 
a  nasty  jest  on  one  of  his  inferiors,  which  I  dare  swear  Swift  would 
have  made  in  his  place.  There  can  be  no  worse  picture  made  of  the 
Doctor's  morals  than  he  has  given  us  himself  in  the  letters  printed 
by  Pope.  We  see  him  vain,  trifling,  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of 
his  patron,  making  a  servile  court  where  he  had  any  interested  views, 
and  meanly  abusive  when  they  were  disappointed ;  and,  as  he  says 
(in  his  own  phrase),  flying  in  the  face  of  mankind,  in  company  with 
his  adorer  Pope.  It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  nature  of  these  very  mortals  they  contemn,  these  two  supe- 
rior beings  were  entitled,  by  their  birth  and  hereditary  fortune,  to  be 
only  a  couple  of  link-boys.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  their 
friendship  would  have  continued,  though  they  had  remained  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  had  a  very  strong  foundation  — the  love  of  flattery 
on  one  side,  and  the  love  of  money  on  the  other.  Pope  courted  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from  whom  he  could  hope  a  legacy, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Wycherly,  Mr.  Congreve,  Lord  Harcourt,  &c.,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  projected  to  sweep  the  Dean's  whole  inheritance,  if  he 
could  have  persuaded  him  to  throw  up  his  deanery,  and  come  to  die 
in  his  house  ;  and  his  general  preaching  against  money  was  meant  to 
induce  people  to  throw  it  away,  that  he  might  pick  it  up."  —  Vol.  iv. 
p.  142.  147. 

Some  of  the  following  reflections  will  appear  prophetic 
to  some  people ;  and  we  really  did  not  expect  to  find 
them  under  the  date  of  1753. 

"  The  confounding  of  all  ranks,  and  making  a  jest  of  order,  has  long 
been  growing  in  England ;  and  I  perceive,  by  the  books  you  sent  me, 
has  made  a  very  considerable  progress.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
age,  are  cobblers  and  kitchen-wenches.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  should 
not  take  my  ideas  of  the  manners  of  the  times  from  such  trifling  au- 
thors ;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be  found  among  them,  than  from  any 
historian  :  as  they  write  merely  to  get  money,  they  always  fall  into 
the  notions  that  are  most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste.  It  has  long 
been  the  endeavour  of  our  English  writers,  to  represent  people  of 
quality  as  the  vilest  and  silliest  part  of  the  nation,  being  (generally) 
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very  low-born  themselves.  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  pit^Mgitiiii 
this  doctrine ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  levelling  principk 
does  not,  one  daj  or  other,  break  out  in  fatal  consequences  to  thi 
public,  as  it  has  already  done  in  many  private  families.''  —  V6L  W, 
pp.  223,  224. 

She  is  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  her  remarks  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  the  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  veiy 
judicious. 

"  The  Rambler  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer  :  he  always  plods  io 
the  beaten  road  of  his  predecessors,  following  the  Spectator  (with  the 
same  pace  a  pack-horse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that  is  proper 
to  lengthen  a  paper.     These  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the 
public,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  their  favour.     There  are  num- 
bers of  both  sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such  producticms ; 
and  cannot  spare  time,  from  doing  nothing,  to  go  through  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet.     Such  gentle  readers  may  be  improved  by  a  moral  hint, 
wliich,  though  repeated  over  and  over,  from  generation  to  generation, 
they  never  lieard  in  their  lives.    I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of 
this  laborious  author.    II.  Fielding  has  given  a  true  picture  of  himsdf 
and  his  first  wife,  in  the  characters  of  ^Ir.  aad  JVIrs.  Booth,  some  com- 
pliments to  his  own  figure  excepted ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  several  of 
the  incidents  he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fact.    I  wonder,  however, 
that  he  does  not  perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr.  Booth  to  be  both  soiry 
scoundrels.  All  this  sort  of  books  have  the  same  fault,  which  I  cannot 
easily  pardon,  being  very  mischievous.     They  place  a  merit  in  extra- 
vagant passions ;  and  encourage  young  people  to  hope  for  impossible 
events,  to  draw  them  out  of  the  misery  they  choose  to  plunge  them- 
selves into ;  expecting  legacies  from  unknown  relations,  and  generous 
benefactors  to  distressed  virtue,  —  as  much  out  of  nature  as  fairy 
treasures."  —  Vol.  iv.  pp.  259,  260. 

The  idea  of  the  following  image,  we  believe,  is  not 
quite  new ;  but  it  is  expressed  in  a  very  lively  and  strik- 
ing manner. 

"  The  world  is  past  its  infancy,  and  will  no  longer  be  contented 
with  spoon-meat.  A  collective  body  of  men  make  a  gradual  progress 
in  understanding,  like  a  single  individual.  When  I  reflect  on  the  vast 
increase  of  useful  as  well  as  speculative  knowledge,  the  last  three 
hundred  years  has  produced,  and  that  the  peasants  of  this  age  have 
more  conveniences  than  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  had  any  notion 
of,  I  imagine  we  may  now  be  arrived  at  that  period  which  answers  to 
fifteen.  I  cannot  think  we  are  older ;  when  I  recollect  the  many  pal- 
pable follies  which  are  still  (almost)  universally  persisted  in.  Among 
these  I  place  that  of  War — as  senseless  as  the  boxing  of  school-boys ; 
and  whenever  we  come  to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a  thousand  years 
hence),  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the  pranks  of 
unlucky  lads.     Several  discoveries  will  then  be  made,  and  several 
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truths  made  clear,  of  which  we  have  now  no  more  idea  than  the  an- 
cients had  of  the  circuktion  of  the  blood,  or  the  optics  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton."  —  Vol.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

After  observing,  that  in  a  preceding  letter,  her  Lady- 
ship declares,  that  "it  is  eleven  years  since  she  saw 
herself  in  a  glass,  being  so  little  pleased  with  the  figure 
she  was  then  beginning  to  make  in  it,"  we  shall  close 
these  extracts  with  the  following  more  favourable  account 
of  her  philosophy. 

"  I  no  more  expect  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, than  to  that  of  Methusalem ;  neither  do  I  desire  it.  I  have 
long  thought  myself  useless  to  the  world.  I  have  seen  one  generation 
pass  away,  and  it  is  gone  ;  for  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  Ihose  left 
that  flourished  in  my  youth.  Tou  will  perhaps  call  these  melancholy 
reflections ;  but  they  are  not  so.  There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning 
of  pursuits,  something  like  the  rest  that  follows  a  laborious  day.  I  tell 
you  this  for  your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrifying  view  to  me, 
that  I  should  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  nature  has 
provided  pleasures  for  every  state.  Those  only  are  unhappy  who  will 
not  be  contented  with  what  she  gives,  but  strive  to  break  through  her 
laws,  by  affecting  a  perpetuity  of  youth, — which  appears  to  me  as 
little  desirable  at  present  as  the  babies  do  to  you,  that  were  the  delight 
of  your  infancy.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  which  shortens  the 
sermon."  —  Vol.  iv.  pp.  314,  315. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  in  1761,  Lady  Mary 
returned  to  England,  and  died  there  in  October  1762,  in 
the  73d  year  of  her  age.  From  the  large  extracts  which 
we  have  been  tempted  to  make  from  her  correspondence, 
our  readers  will  easily  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  A  little 
spoiled  by  flattery,  and  not  altogether  "  undebauched  by 
the  world,"  she  seems  to  have  possessed  a  masculine 
solidity  of  understanding,  great  liveliness  of  fancy,  and 
such  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, as  to  give  her  opinions  great  authority  on  all  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  practical  manners  and  conduct. 
After  her  marriage,  she  seems  to  have  abandoned  all 
idea  of  laborious  or  regular  study,  and  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  station  of  a  literary  character  merely  by 
her  vivacity  and  her  love  of  amusement  and  anecdote. 
The  great  charm  of  her  letters  is  certainly  the  extreme 
ease  and  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  expressed. 
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the  brevity  and  rapidity  of  her  representations,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  ner  diction.  While  they  unite 
almost  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  style,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  professed  author  in  them :  nothing  that  seems  to 
have  been  composed,  or  to  have  engaged  the  admiration 
of  the  writer.  She  appears  to  be  quite  unconscions 
either  of  merit  or  of  exertion  in  what  she  is  doing ;  and 
1  never  stops  to  bring  out  a  thought,  or  to  turn  an  ex- 

pression, with  the  cunning  of  a  practised  rhetorician. 
The  letters  from  Turkey  will  probably  continue  to  be 
more  universally  read  than  any  of  those  that  are  now 
given  for  the  first  time  to  the  public ;  because  the  sub- 
ject commands  a  wider  and  more  permanent  interest, 
than  the  personalities  and  unconnected  remarks  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  correspondence  is  filled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  love  of  scandal  and  of  private  history 
is  so  great,  that  these  letters  will  be  highly  relished,  as 
long  as  the  names  they  contain  are  remembered ;  —  and 
then  they  will  become  curious  and  interesting,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  truer  picture  of  the  manners  and  fashions  of 
the  time,  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  other  publications. 
The  Fifth  Volume  contains  also  her  Ladyship's  poems, 
and  two  or  three  trifling  papers  that  are  entitled  her 
Essays.  Poetry,  at  least  the  polite  and  witty  sort  of 
poetry  which  Lady  Mary  has  attempted,  is  much  more 
of  an  art  than  prose-writing.  We  are  trained  to  the 
latter,  by  the  conversation  of  good  society;  but  the 
former  seems  always  to  require  a  good  deal  of  patient 
labour  and  application.  This  her  Ladyship  appears  to 
have  disdained;  and  accordingly,  her  poetry,  though 
abounding  in  lively  conceptions,  is  already  consigned  to 
that  oblivion  in  which  mediocrity  is  destined,  by  an  irre- 
vocable sentence,  to  slumber  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  Essays  are  extremely  insignificant,  and  have  no 
other  merit,  that  we  can  discover,  but  that  they  are 
very  few  and  very  short. 

Of  Lady  Mary's  friendship  and  subsequent  rupture 
with  Pope,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
any  thing ;  both  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  new 
lights  are  thrown  upon  it  by  this  publication,  and  be- 
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cause  we  have  no  desire  to  awaken  forgotten  scandals 
by  so  idle  a  controversy.  Pope  was  undoubtedly  a  flat- 
terer, and  was  undoubtedly  sufficiently  irritable  and 
vindictive;  but  whether  his  rancour  was  stimulated, 
upon  this  occasion,  by  any  thing  but  caprice  or  jealousy, 
and  whether  he  was  the  inventor  or  the  echo  of  the  im- 
putations to  which  he  has  given  notoriety,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine.  Lady  Mary's  character  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  that  cautious  delicacy  which  is  the 
best  guardian  of  female  reputation ;  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  her  conduct  something  of  that  intrepidity 
which  naturally  gives  rise  to  misconstruction,  by  setting 
at  defiance  the  maxims  of  ordinary  discretion. 
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(May,  1820.) 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot  Curran,  late 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son,  William  Henry 
CuRRAN,  Bamster-at-Law.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  970.  London : 
1819. 

This  is  really  a  very  good  book ;  and  not  less  instructive 
in  its  moral,  and  general  scope,  than  curious  and  inte- 
resting in  its  details.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Biography  and 
History — and  avoids  the  besetting  sins  of  both  species 
of  composition — neither  exalting  the  hero  of  the  biogra- 
phy into  an  idol,  nor  deforming  the  history  of  a  most 
agitated  period  with  any  spirit  of  violence  or  exagge- 
ration. It  is  written,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  with  singular  impartiality  and  temper — and  the 
style  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  sentiments:  For 
though  it  is  generally  elegant  and  spirited,  it  is  without 
any  of  those  peculiarities  which  the  age,  the  parentage, 
and  the  country  of  the  author,  would  lead  us  to  expect : 
— And  we  may  say,  indeed,  of  the  whole  work,  looking 
both  to  the  matter  and  the  manner,  that  it  has  no  de- 
fects from  which  it  could  be  gathered  that  it  was  written 
either  by  a  Young  man — or  an  Irishman — or  by  the  Son  of 
the  person  whose  history  it  professes  to  record — though 
it  has  attractions  which  probably  could  not  have  existed 
under  any  other  conditions.  The  distracting  periods  of 
Irish  story  are  still  ahnost  too  recent  to  be  fairly  deli- 
neated— and  no  Irishman,  old  enough  to  have  taken  a 
part  in  the  transactions  of  1780  or  1798,  could  well  be 
trusted  as  their  historian — while  no  one  but  a  native, 
and  of  the  blood  of  some  of  the  chief  actors,  could  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  ^vvith  their  motives  and  charac- 
ters, to  communicate  that  life  and  interest  to  the  details 
which  shine  out  in  so  many  passages  of  the  volumes 
before  us.     The  incidental  light  which  they  throw  upon 
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the  national  character  and  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
and  the  continual  illustrations  they  aflford  of  their  di- 
versity from  our  own,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than 
*  the  particular  facts  from  which  it  results ;  and  stamp 
upon  the  work  the  same  peculiar  attraction  which  we  for- 
merly ascribed  to  Mr.  Hardy's  life  of  Lord  Charlemont. 
To  qualifv  this  extraordinary  praise,  we  must  add, 
that  the  limits  of  the  private  and  the  public  story  are 
not  very  well  observed,  nor  the  scale  of  the  work  very 
correctly  regulated  as  to  either ;  so  that  we  have  alter- 
nately too  much  and  too  little  of  both: — that  the  style 
is  rather  wordy  and  diffuse,  and  the  extracts  and  cita- 
tions too  copious ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  book,  like 
some  others,  would  be  improved  by  being  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  its  present  size — a  circumstance 
which  makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  make  a  manageable  abstract  of  it,  for  the 
use  of  less  patient  readers. 

Mr.  Curran's  parentage  and  early  life  are  now  of  no 
great  consequence.  He  was  bom,  however,  of  respect- 
able parents,  and  received  a  careful  and  regular  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  little  wild  at  college ;  but  left  it  T\dth 
the  character  of  an  excellent  scholar,  and  was  univer- 
sally popular  among  his  associates,  not  less  for  his  ami- 
able temper  than  his  inexhaustible  vivacity.  He  wrote 
baddish  verses  at  this  time,  and  exercised  himself  in 
theological  discourses :  for  his  first  destination  was  for 
the  Church ;  and  he  afterwards  took  to  the  Law,  very 
much  to  his  mother's  disappointment  and  mortification 
— who  was  never  reconciled  to  the  change — and  used, 
even  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  to  lament  what  a 
mighty  preacher  had  been  lost  to  the  world, — and  to 
exclaim,  that,  but  for  his  versatility,  she  might  have 
died  the  mother  of  a  Bishop !  It  was  better  as  it  was. 
Unquestionably  he  might  have  been  a  very  great 
preacher ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  a 
good  parish  priest,  or  even  an  exemplary  bishop. 

Irish  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their  terms  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  for  the  poorer  part  of  them,  it  seems  to  be 
but  a  duU  and  melancholy  noviciate.     Some  of  his  early 
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letters,  with  which  we  are  here  presented,  give  rather  an 
amiable  and  interesting  picture  of  young  Currants  feel- 
ings in  this  situation — separated  at  once  from  all  his 
youthful  friends  and  admirers,  and  left  without  money  or 
recommendation  in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  colder  and  more 
venal  people.  During  the  three  years  he  passed  in  the 
metropolis,  he  seems  to  have  entered  into  no  society,  and 
never  to  have  come  in  contact  with  a  single  distinguished 
individual.  He  saw  Garrick  on  the  stage,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  on  the  bench;  and  this  exhausts  his  list  of 
illustrious  men  in  London.  His  only  associates  seem  to 
have  been  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn 
as  himself.  Yet  the  life  they  lived  seems  to  have  been 
virtuous  and  honourable.  They  contracted  no  debts, 
and  committed  no  excesses. 

Curran  himself  rose  early,  and  read  diligently  till 
dinner;  and,  in  the  evening,  he  usually  went,  as  much 
for  improvement  as  relaxation,  to  a  sixpenny  debating 
club.  For  a  long  time,  however,  he  was  too  nervous 
and  timid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  auditor, 
and  did  not  find  even  the  germ  of  that  singular 
talent  which  was  afterwards  improved  to  such  a 
height,  till  it  was  struck  out  as  it  were  by  an  acci- 
dental collision  in  this  obscure  arena.  There  is  a  long 
account  of  this  in  the  book  before  us,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  repeatedly  given  by  Mr.  C.  himself — but 
in  a  style  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  applaud. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  from  various  passages  in  these  vo- 
lumes, that  the  Irish  standard  of  good  conversation  is 
radically  different  from  the  English  ;  and  that  a  tone  of 
exhibition  and  eflFect  is  stiU  tolerated  in  that  country, 
which  could  not  be  long  endured  in  good  society  in  this. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  colloquial  anecdotes  in  this 
work,  confirm  us  in  this  belief — and  nothing  more  than 
the  encomium  bestowed  on  Mr.  Curran's  own  conversa- 
tion, as  abounding  in  "  those  magical  transitions  from  the 
most  comic  turns  of  thought  to  the  deepest  pathos,  and 
for  ever  bringing  a  tear  into  the  eye  before  the  smile 
was  off  the  Up."  In  this  more  frigid  and  fastidious 
country,  we  really  have  no  idea  of  a  man  talking  pathe- 
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tically  in  good  company, — and  still  less  of  good  com- 
pany sitting  and  crying  to  him.  Nay,  it  is  not  even 
very  consonant  with  our  notions,  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  "  most  comical.'* 

As  to  the  taste  and  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  oratory, 
we  may  have  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  hereafter.  — 
At  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  besides 
the  public  exercitations  now  alluded  to,  he  appears  to 
have  gone  through  the  most  persevering  and  laborious 
processes  of  private  study,  with  a  view  to  its  improve- 
ment— not  only  accustoming  himself  to  debate  ima- 
^nary  cases  alone,  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  but 
"reciting  perpetually  before  a  mirror,"  to  acquire  a  grace- 
ful gesticulation !  and  studiously  imitating  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers.  The  authors 
from  whom  he  chiefly  borrowed  the  matter  of  these 
solitary  declamations  were  Junius  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
— and  the  poet  he  most  passionately  admired  was  Thom- 
son. He  also  used  to  declaim  occasionally  from  Milton 
: — but,  in  his  maturer  age,  came  to  think  less  highly  of 
that  great  poet.  One  of  his  favourite  exercises  was  the 
funeral  oration  of  Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  as 
it  is  given  by  Shakespeare ;  the  frequent  recitation  of 
which  he  used  to  recommend  to  his  young  friends  at  the 
Bar,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775,  in  his  twenty - 
fifth  year  —  having  rather  imprudently  married  two 
years  before — and  very  soon  attained  to  independence 
and  distinction.  There  is  a  very  clever  little  disquisition 
introduced  here  by  the  author,  on  the  very  diflferent, 
and  almost  opposite  taste  in  eloquence  which  has  pre- 
vailed at  the  Bar  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively ; 
— the  one  being  in  general  cold  and  correct,  unimpas- 
sioned  and  technical;  the  other  discursive,  rhetorical, 
and  embellished  or  encumbered,  with  flights  of  fancy 
and  appeals  to  the  passions.  These  peculiarities  the 
author  imputes  chiefly  to  the  diflference  in  the  national 
character  and  general  temperament  of  the  two  races, 
and  to  the  unsubdued  and  unrectified  prevalence  of  all 
that  is  characteristic  of  their  country  in  those  classes 
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out  of  which  the  Juries  of  Ireland  are  usually  selected. 
He  ascribes  them  also,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  of 
almost  all  the  barristers  of  distinction  having  been  intro- 
duced, very  early  in  life,  to  the  fierce  and  tuniultuar}' 
arena  of  the  Irisli  House  of  Commons — the  Government 
being  naturally  desirous  of  recruiting  their  ranks  with 
as  many  efficient  combatants  as  possible  from  j^ersons 
residing  in  the  metropolis  —  and  Opjx)sition  looking, 
of  course,  to  the  same  great  seminary  for  the  anta- 
gonists -with  whom  these  were  to  be  confronted. 

We  cannot  say  that  either  of  these  solutions  is  to  us 
very  satisfactory.  There  was  heat  enough  certainly,  and 
to  spare,  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  the  barristers  who 
came  there  had  generally  kindled  with  their  own  fire, 
before  repairing  to  that  fountain.  They  had  formed 
their  manner,  in  short,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  ardour,  before  they  were  invited  to  display  it  m 
that  assembly ;  —  and  it  would  be  quite  as  plausible  to 
refer  the  intemperate  wannth  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates  to  the  infusion  of  hot-headed  gladiators  from  the 
Bar,  as  to  ascribe  the  general  over-zeal  of  the  profession 
to  the  fever  some  of  them  might  have  caught  in  the 
Senate.  In  England,  we  believe,  this  effect  has  never 
been  observed  —  and  in  Ireland  it  has  outlived  its  sup- 
posed causes — the  Bar  of  that  country  being  still  (^ve  un- 
derstand) as  rhetorical  and  impassioned  as  ever,  though 
its  Legislature  has  long  ceased  to  have  an  existence. 

As  to  the  effects  of  temperament  and  national  cha- 
racter, we  confess  we  are  still  more  sceptical  —  at 
least  when  considered  as  the  main  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question.  Professional  peculiarities,  in 
short,  we  are  persuaded,  are  to  be  referred  much  more 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  profession,  than  to  the 
national  character  of  those  who  exercise  it ;  and  the 
more  redundant  eloquence  of  the  Irish  bar,  is  better 
ex2)lained,  probably,  by  the  smaller  quantity  of  business 
in  their  courts,  than  by  the  greater  vivacity  of  their 
fancy,  or  the  warmth  of  their  liearts.  AVe  in  Scotland 
have  also  a  forensic  eloquence  of  our  owni  —  more  spe- 
culative, discursive,  and  ambitious  than  that  of  England 
—  but  less  poetical  and  passionate  than  that  of  Ireland ; 
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and  the  peculiarity  might  be  plausibly  ascribed,  here 
also,  to  the  imputed  character  of  the  nation,  as  distin- 
guished for  logical  acuteness  and  intrepid  questioning  of 
authority,  rather  than  for  richness  of  imagination,  or 
promptitude  of  feeling. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to  deny  the 
existence  or  the  operation  of  these  causes  —  but  we 
think  the  eflfect  is  produced  chiefly  by  others  of  a  more 
vulgar  description.     The  small  number  of  Courts  and 
Judges   in  England — compared   to   its   great   wealth, 
population,  and  business  —  has  made  brevity  and  de- 
spatch not  only  important  but  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions in  an  advocate  in  great  practice, — since  it  Avould 
be  physically  impossible  either  for  him  or  for  the  Courts 
to  get  through  their  business  without  them.     All  mere 
ornamental  speaking,  therefore,  is  not  only  severely  dis- 
countenanced, but  absolutely  debarred;  and  the  most 
technical,  direct,  and  authoritative  views  of  the   case 
alone  can  be  listened  to.     But  judicial  time,  to  use  the 
language  of  Bentham,  is  not  of  the  same  high  value, 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland ;  and  the  pleaders  of 
those  countries  have  consequently  given  way  to  that 
universal  love  of  long-speaking,  which,  we  verily  believe, 
never  can  be  repressed  by  any  thing  but  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  indulging  it: — while  their  prolixity  has 
taken  a  different  character,  not  so  much  from  the  tem- 
perament of  the  speakers^  as  from  the  difference  of  the 
audiences  they  have  generally  had  to  address.     In  Ire- 
land, the  greater  part  of  their  tediousncss  is  bestowed 
on  Juries — and  their  vein  consequently  has  been  more 
popular.    With  us  in  Scotland  the  advocate  has  to  speak 
chiefly  to  the  Judges — and  naturally  endeavours,  there- 
fore, to  make  that  impression  by  subtlety,  or  compass  of 
reasoning,  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt,  either  by 
pathos,  poetry,  or  jocularity.  —  Professional  speakers,  in 
short,  we  are  persuaded,  AviU  always  speak  as  long  as  they 
can  be  listened  to. — The  quantity  of  their  eloquence, 
therefore,  will  depend  on  the  time  that  can  be  afforded 
for  its  display  —  and  its  quality,  on  the  nature  of  the 
audience  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
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But  though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  causes  assigned 
by  this  author  are  the  main  or  fundamental  causes  of 
the  peculiarity  of  Irish  oratory,  we  are  far  from  denjing 
that  there  is  much  in  it  of  a  national  character,  and  in- 
dicating something  extraordinaiy  either  in  the  temper 
of  the  people,  or  in  the  state  of  society  among  them. 
There  is,  in  particular,  a  much  greater  Irascibility; 
with  its  usual  concomitants  of  coarseness  and  person- 
ality,— and  a  much  more  Theatrical  tone,  or  a  tast«  for 
forced  and  exaggerated  sentiments,  than  would  be  tole- 
rated on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Of  the  former  attri- 
bute, the  continual,  and,  we  must  say,  most  indecent 
altercations  that  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  between 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  are  certainly  the  most  flagrant 
and  offensive  examples.  In  some  cases  the  Judges  were 
perhaps  the  aggressors — but  the  violence  and  inde- 
corum is  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Counsel ;  and 
the  excess  and  intemperance  of  their  replies  generally 
goes  far  beyond  any  thing  for  which  an  apology  can  be 
found  in  the  provocation  that  had  been  given.  A  very 
striking  instance  occurs  in  an  early  part  of  Mr.  Curran's 
history,  where  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  upon  an 
opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Robinson,  "that  he  had 
never  met  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  in 
any  book  in  his  library;"  and,  upon  his  Lordship 
rejoining,  somewhat  scornfully,  "  that  he  suspected  his 
library  was  very  small,"  the  offended  barrister,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  known  fact  of  the  Judge  having  recently 
published  some  anonymous  pamphlets,  thought  fit  to 
reply^  that  "  his  library  might  be  small,  but  he  thanked 
Heaven  that,  among  nis  books,  there  were  none  of  the 
wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the 
day.  I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to  study  good 
works  than  to  compose  bad  ones !     My  books  may  be 

few,  but  the  title-pages  give  me  the  writers'  names 

my  shelf  is  not  disgraced  by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity 
that  their  very  authors  are  ashamed  to  ovm  them." 
(p.  122.)  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  an  argument  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity, 
the  presiding  Judge  having  called  to  the  Sheriff  to  be 
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ready  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb 
the  decorum  of  the  Court,  the  sensitive  counsellor  at 
once  applying  the  notice  to  himself,  is  reported  to  have 
broken  out  into  the  following  incredible  apostrophe — 
"Do,   Mr.  Sheriff,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,   "go  and  get 
ready  my  dungeon !  Prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me ;  and 
upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more  tran- 
quillity than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that 
bench,  with  a  consciousness  that  I  disgraced  it !" — Even 
his  reply  to  Lord  Clare,  when  interrupted  by  him  in  an 
argument  before  the  Privy  Council,  seems  to  us  much 
more  petulant  than  severe.     His  Lordship,  it  seems,  had 
admonished  him  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  C.  after  some  general  observations,  replied, 
"  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only 
by  slow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also  that  error  is 
in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious  ;  it  hops  with 
airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proofs  and  arguments, 
and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls  conclusion." 
—  To  Lord  Clare,  however,  Mr.  C.  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  be  intractable  and  impertinent.    But  even 
to  his  best  friends,  when  placed  on  the  seat  of  judgment, 
he  could  not  always  forbear  a  similar  petulance.     Lord 
Avonmore  was  always  most  kind  and  indulgent  to  him — 
but  he  too  was  sometimes  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  check- 
ing his  wanderings,  and  sometimes  of  too  impatiently  an- 
ticipating his  conclusions.     Upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  solemn  argument,  we  are  called 
on  to  admire  the  following  piece  of  vulgar  and  farcical 
stupidity,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  C's  most  judicious  plea- 
santry :  — 

"  *  Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  am  straying ;  but  you  must  impute  it  to  the 
extreme  agitation  of  my  mind.  I  have  just  witnessed  so  dreadful  a 
circumstance,  that  ray  imagination  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock.* — His  lordship  was  now  all  attention. —  *  On  my  way  to  court, 
my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of  the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  pro- 
ceeding to  slaughter  a  calf.  Just  as  his  hand  was  raised,  a  lovely 
little  child  approached  him  unperceived,  and,  terrible  to  relate  —  I 
still  see  the  life-blood  gushing  out  —  the  poor  child's  bosom  was 

under  his  hand,  when  he  plunged  his  knife  into — into ' *  Into  the 

bosom  of  the  child  ! '  cried  out  the  judge,  with  much  emotion  — 
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*  into  the  neck  of  the  calfy  my  lord ;  but  your  lordship  sometima 
anticipates!*" 

But  this  is  not  quite  fair There  is  no  more  such 

nonsense  in  the  book  —  nor  any  other  Iricism  so  dis- 
creditable to  the  taste  either  of  its  hero  or  its  author. 
There  are  plenty  of  traits,  however,  that  make  one 
blush  for  the  degradation,  and  shudder  at  the  govern- 
ment of  that  magnificent  country.  —  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early  part  of 
Mr.  C.'s  professional  history,  and  one  to  which  he  is  here 
said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  first  celebrity.  A 
nobleman  of  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  country 
—  we  gladly  suppress  his  name,  though  it  is  given  in 
the  book  —  had  a  mistress,  whose  brother  being  a 
Catholic,  had,  for  some  offence,  been  sentenced  to  eccle- 
siastical penance  —  and  the  young  woman  solicited  her 
keeper  to  use  his  influence  with  the  priest  to  obtain  a 
remission.  His  Lordship  went  accordingly  to  the  cabin 
of  the  aged  pastor,  who  came  bareheaded  to  the  door 
with  his  missal  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  hearing  the  appli- 
cation, respectfully  answered,  that  the  sentence  having 
been  imposed  by  the  Bishop,  could  only  be  relaxed  by 
the  same  authority  —  and  that  he  had  no  right  or  power 
to  interfere  Avith  it.  The  noble  mediator,  on  this  struck 
the  old  matt  I  and  drove  him  with  repeated  blows  fix)m 
his  presence.  The  priest  then  brought  his  action  of 
damages  —  but  for  a  long  time  could  find  no  advocate 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  his  cause !  —  and  when  young 
Curran  at  last  made  offer  of  his  services,  he  was  blamed 
and  pitied  by  all  his  prudent  friends  for  his  romantic 
and  Quixotic  rashness. 

These  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  utter  perver- 
sion of  moral  feeling  that  is  produced  by  unjust  laws, 
and  the  habits  to  which  they  give  rise.  No  nation 
is  so  brave  or  so  generous  as  the  Irish,  —  and  yet 
an  Irish  Nobleman  could  be  guilty  of  the  brutality  of 
striking  an  aged  Ecclesiastic  without  derogating  from  his 
dignity  or  honour.  —  No  body  of  men  could  be  more 
intrepid  and  gallant  than  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  bar ; 
and  yet  it  was  thought  too  daring  and  presumptuous  for 
any  of  them  to  assist  the  sufferer  in  obtaining  redress 
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for  an  outrage  like  this.     In  England,  those  things  are 
inconceivable :  But  the  readers  of  Irish  history  are  aware, 
that  where  the  question  was  between  Peer  and  Peasant 
— and  still  more  when  it  was  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  —  the  barristers  had  cause  for  apprehension. 
It  was  but  about  forty  years  before,  that  upon  a  Catholic 
bringing  an  action  mr  the  recovery  of  his  confiscated 
estates,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  publicly  voted  a 
resolution,  ''  that  all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and 
proctors  who  should  be  concerned  for  him,  should  be 
considered  as  public  enemies  !  "     This  was  in  1735.     In 
1780,  however,  Mr.  C.  found  the  service  not  quite  so 
dangerous ;  and  by  great  eloquence  and  exertion  extorted 
a  reluctant  verdict,  and  thirty  guineas  of  damages,  from 
a  Protestant  Jury.     The  sequel  of  the  affair  was  not 
less  characteristic.     In  the  first  place,  it  involved  the 
advocate  in  a  duel  with  a  witness  whom  he  had  rather 
outrageously  abused  —  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  justify  a  public  notification  to  him, 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  defendant,  that  his  audacity 
should  be  punished   by  excluding  him   from  all  pro- 
fessional employment  wherever  his  influence  could  ex- 
tend.    The  insolence  of  such  a  communication  might 
well    have  warranted    a   warlike    reply :    But   Mr.  C. 
expressed  his  contempt  in  a  gayer,  and  not  less  effectual 
manner.     Pretending  to  misunderstand  the  tenor  of  the 
message,  he  answered  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends, 
"  My  good  sir,  you  may  tell  his  lordship,  that  it  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  accommodation ; 
for  after  what  has  happened,  I  protest  I  think,  while  I 
live,  I  never  can  hold  a  brief  for  him  or  one  of  his 
family."     The  threat,  indeed,  proved  as  impotent  as  it 
was  pitiful ;  for  the  spirit  and  talent  which  the  young 
counsellor  had  displayed  through  the  whole  scene,  not 
only  brought  him  into  unbounded  popularity  with  the 
lower  orders,  but  instantly  raised  him  to  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.* 


*  The  greater  part  of  what  follows  in  the  original  paper  is  now 
omitted  ;  as  touching  on  points  in  the  modem  history  of  Ireland  which 
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We  turn  gladly,  and  at  once,  from  this  dreadful  cata- 
strophe.* Never  certainly  was  short-lived  tranquillity 
—  or  rather  permanent  danger  so  dearly  bought.  The 
vengeance  of  the  law  followed  the  havoc  of  the  sword — 
and  here  again  we  meet  Mr.  C.  in  his  strength  and  his 
glory.  But  we  pass  gladly  over  these  melancholy  trials ; 
in  which  we  are  far  from  insinuating,  that  there  was  any 
reprehensible  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
When  matters  had  come  that  length,  they  had  but  one 
duty  before  them  —  and  they  seem  to  have  discharged 
it  (if  we  except  one  or  two  posthumous  attainders)  with 
mercy  as  well  as  fairness  :  for  after  a  certain  number  of 
victims  had  been  selected,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  rest  of  the  state  prisoners,  under  which  they 
were  allowed  to  expatriate  themselves  for  life.  It  would 
be  improper,  however,  to  leave  the  subject,  without 
oiTering  our  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the  sin- 
gular courage,  fidelity,  and  humanity,  with  which  Mr.  C. 
persisted,  throughout  these  agonising  scenes,  in  doing  his 
duty  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  and  watching  over 
the  administration  of  that  law,  from  the  spectacle  of 
whose  vengeance  there  were  so  many  temptations  to 
withdraw.  This  painful  and  heroic  task  he  undertook 
— and  never  blenched  from  its  fulfilment,  in  spite  of  the 
toil  and  disgust,  and  the  obloquy  and  personal  hazard, 
to  which  it  continually  exposed  him.  In  that  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  advocate  was  frequently  confounded  with  the  client ; 
and  that,  besides  the  murderous  vengeance  of  the  profli- 
gate informers  he  had  so  often  to  denounce,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  all  those  who 
chose  to  look  on  the  defender  of  traitors  as  their  asso- 
ciate.    Instead  of  being  cheered,  therefore,  as  formerly, 


have  been  sufficiently  discussed  under  preceding  titles.  I  retain  only 
what  relates  to  Mr.  Curran  personally ;  or  to  those  peculiarities  in  his 
eloquence  which  refer  rather  to  his  country  than  to  the  individual : 
though,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  connection,  I  hava  made  one  allusion 
to  the  sad  and  most  touching  Judicial  Tragedy  which  followed  up  the 
deplorable  Field  scenes  of  the  rebeUion  of  1798. 

*  The  extinction  of  the  rebellion — by  the  slaughter  of  50,000  of  the 
insurgents,  and  upwards  of  20,000  of  the  soldiery  and  their  adherents! 
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by  the  applauses  of  his  auditors,  he  was  often  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  angry  interruptions;  and  was  actually 
menaced  more  than  once,  in  the  open  court,  by  the 
clashing  arms  and  indignant  menaces  of  the  military 
spectators.  He  had  excessive  numbers  of  soldiers,  too, 
billetted  on  him,  and  was  in  many  other  ways  exposed 
to  loss  and  vexation :  But  he  bore  it  all,  with  the  courage 
of  his  country,  and  the  dignity  due  to  his  profession  — 
and  consoled  himself  for  the  vulgar  calumnies  of  an  in- 
furiated faction,  in  the  friendship  and  society  of  such 
men  as  Lords  Moira,  Charlemont,  and  Kilwarden  — 
Grattan,  Ponsonby,  and  Flood. 

The  incorporatmg  union  of  1800  is  said  to  have  filled 
Mr.  C.  with  incurable  despondency  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
country.  We  have  great  indulgence  for  this  feeling  — 
but  we  cannot  sympathise  with  it.  The  Irish  parliament 
was  a  nuisance  that  deserved  to  be  abated — and  the 
British  legislature,  with  all  its  partialities,  and  its  still 
more  blameable  neglects,  may  be  presumed,  we  think,  to 
be  more  accessible  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  to  shame, 
than  the  body  which  it  superseded.  Mr.  C.  was  not  in 
Parliament  when  that  great  measure  was  adopted.  But, 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  delivered  a  very  able  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  Napper  Tandy,  of  which  the  only 
published  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  In  1802,  he  made  his  famous  speech  in  Hevey's 
case,  against  Mr.  Sirr,  the  town-major  of  Dublin ;  which 
affords  a  strong  picture  of  the  revolting  and  atrocious 
barbarities  which  are  necessarily  perpetrated,  when  the 
solemn  tribunals  are  silenced,  and  inferior  agents  en- 
trusted with  arbitrary  power.  The  speech,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  in  the 
published  volume,  which  we  noticed  in  our  thirteenth 
volume.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  C.  made  a 
short  excursion  to  France,  and  was  by  no  means  de- 
lighted with  what  he  saw  there.  In  a  letter  to  his  son 
from  Paris,  in  October  1802,  he  says,  — 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  come  here.  I  entertained  many  ideas  of  it, 
which  I  have  entirely  given  up,  or  very  much  indeed  altered.  Never 
was  there  a  scene  that  could  furnish  more  to  the  weeping  or  the 
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grinning  philosopher ;  they  well  might  agree  that  human  affairs  were 
a  sad  joke,  I  see  it  every  where,  and  in  every  thing.  The  wheel 
has  run  a  complete  round ;  only  changed  some  spokes  and  a  few 
*  fellows,'  very  little  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  certainly  has  not 
rusted ;  nor  do  I  see  any  likelihood  of  its  rusting.  At  present  all  is 
quiet,  except  [the  tongue,  —  thanks  to  those  invaluable  protectors  of 
peace,  the  army  ! !  "  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  206,  207. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  C.  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  1804  in  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort's  case,  and  in  that  of  Judge  Johnson  in  1805 :  But, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1806,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
never  afterwards  made  any  public  appearance.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  appointment ;  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction.  His  temper,  perhaps,  was 
by  this  time  somewhat  soured  by  ill  health ;  and  his  no- 
tion of  his  own  importance  exaggerated  by  the  flattery 
of  which  he  had  long  been  the  daily  object.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  those  tasks  and  ex- 
citements, to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed, 
co-operating  with  the  languor  of  declining  age,  may 
have  affected  his  views  of  his  own  situation :  But  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  he  was  never  very  gay  or  good- 
humoured  after  his  promotion — and  passed  but  a  dull 
and  peevish  time  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1810,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  Scotland;  and 
we  cannot  deny  our  nationality  the  pleasure  of  his  honest 
testimony.  He  writes  thus  to  a  friend  soon  after  his 
arrival  on  our  shore :  — 

"  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  this  country.  You  see  no  trace  here 
of  the  devil  working  against  the  wisdom  and  heneficence  of  God,  and 
torturing  and  degrading  his  creatures.  It  may  seem  the  romancing  of 
travelling ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  the  poorest  man  here 
has  his  children  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  that  in  every  house  is 
found  a  Bible,  and  in  almost  every  house  a  clock  :  And  the  fruits  of 
this  arc  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and  manners  of  all  ranks.  In 
Scotland,  what  a  work  have  the  four  and  twenty  letters  to  show  for 
themselves  I  —  the  natural  enemies  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  slavery ; 
the  great  sowers,  but  the  still  greater  weeders,  of  the  human  soil. 
Nowhere  can  you  see  here  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  detes- 
tation, so  inseparable  from  oppression  :  and  as  little  do  you  meet  the 
hard,  and  dull,  and  right-lined  angles  of  the  southern  visage ;  you  find 
the  notion  exact  and  the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of  the 
Scottish  muse. 
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"  The  first  night,  at  Ballintray,  the  landlord  attended  us  at  supper : 
he  would  do  so,  though  we  begged  him  not.  We  talked  to  him  of  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  I  said,  I  wondered  at  his  taking  them  in  place 
of  his  native  food,  oatmeal,  so  much  more  substantial.  His  answer 
struck  me  as  very  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Scotland  —  frugal, 
tender,  and  picturesque.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  we  are  not  so  much  i' 
the  wrong  as  you  think  ;  the  tilth  is  easy,  they  are  swift  i'  the 
cooking,  they  take  little  fuel ;  and  then  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  gude 
wife  wi*  a'  her  bairns  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi*  a  potatoe  in  its  hand.' " 
— VoL  ii.  p.  254—256. 

There  are  various  other  interesting  letters  in  these 
volumes,  and  in  particular  a  long  one  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  we  can 
no  longer  afford  room  for  extracts,  and  must  indeed 
hurry  through  our  abstract  of  what  remains  to  be 
noticed  of  his  life.  He  canvassed  the  burgh  of  Newry 
unsuccessfully  in  1812.  His  health  failed  very  much  in 
1813 ;  and  the  year  after,  he  resigned  his  situation,  and 
came  over  to  London  in  his  way  to  France.  He  seems 
at  no  time  to  have  had  much  relish  for  English  society. 
In  one  of  his  early  letters,  he  complains  of  "  the  proud 
awkward  sulk  "  of  London  company,  and  now  he  charac- 
terises it  with  still  greater  severity: — 

"  I  question  if  it  is  much  better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  is  gross, 
and  cold,  and  vulgar  ;  there  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the 
attitude  more  graceful ;  but  in  either  place  is  not  Society  equally  a 
tyrant  and  a  slave  ?  The  judgment  despises  it,  and  the  heart  re- 
nounces it.  We  seek  it  because  we  are  idle ;  we  are  idle  because  we  are 
silly  ;  and  the  natural  remedy  is  some  social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few 
drops  would  restore ;  but  we  swallow  the  whole  phial,  and  are  sicker 
of  the  remedy  than  we  were  of  the  disease."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338. 

And  again,  a  little  after, — 

"  England  is  not  a  place  for  society.  It  is  too  cold,  too  vain,  — 
without  pride  enough  to  be  humble,  drowned  in  dull  fantastical  form- 
ality, vulgarized  by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly  recom- 
mending itself  by  weight  rather  than  by  fashion  —  a  perpetual  war 
between  the  disappointed  pretension  of  talent  and  the  stupid  over- 
weening of  affected  patronage;  means  without  enjoyment,  pursuits 
without  an  object,  and  society  without  conversation  or  intercourse  : 
Perhaps  they  manage  this  better  in  France — a  few  days,  I  think,  will 
enable  me  to  decide."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  346. 

In  France,  however,  he  was  not  much  better  off — 
and  returned,  complaining  of  a  constitutional  dejection, 
"for  which  he  could  find  no  remedy  in  water  or  in 
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wine."  He  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte ;  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Revolution  had  thrown  that  coun- 
try a  century  back.  In  spring  1817,  he  began  to  sink 
rapidly;  and  had  a  slight  paralytic  attack  in  one  of  his 
hands.  He  proposed  to  try  another  \isit  to  France ;  and 
still  complained  of  the  depression  of  his  spirits:  — 
"he  had  a  mountfun  of  lead  (he  said)  on  his  heart." 
Early  in  October,  he  had  a  severe  shock  of  apoplei^ ; 
and  lingered  till  the  14th,  when  he  expired  in  his  68th 
year. 

There  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  chapter  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.Curran's  eloquence— encomiastic  of  course, 
but  written  with  great  temper,  talent,  and  discrimina- 
tion. Its  charm  and  its  defects,  the  learned  author 
refers  to  the  state  of  genuine  passion  and  vehement 
emotion  in  which  all  his  best  performances  were  deli- 
vered ;  and  speaks  of  its  effects  on  his  auditors  of  all 
descriptions,  in  terms  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
substantial  excellence.  We  cannot  now  enter  into  these 
rhetorical  disquisitions — though  they  are  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  lovers  of  oratory.  It  is  more 
within  our  province  to  notice,  that  he  is  here  said  to  have 
spoken  extempore  at  his  first  coming  to  the  Bar ;  but 
when  his  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his 
fame,  he  tried  for  some  time  to  vrnte  down,  and  commit 
to  memory,  the  more  important  parts  of  his  pleadings. 
The  result,  however  was  not  at  all  encouraging:  and  he 
soon  laid  aside  his  pen  so  entirely,  as  scarcely  even  to 
make  any  notes  in  preparation.  He  meditated  his  sub- 
jects, however,  when  strolling  in  his  garden,  or  more 
frequently  while  idling  over  his  violin ;  and  often  pre- 
pared, in  this  way,  those  splendid  passages  and  groups 
of  images  with  which  he  was  afto^^vard8  to  dazzle  and 
enchant  his  admirers.  The  only  notes  he  made  were 
often  of  the  metaphors  he  proposed  to  employ — and 
these  of  the  utmost  brevity.  For  the  grand  perora- 
tion, for  example,  in  H.  Rowan's  case,  his  notes  were  as 
follows :  —  "  Character  of  Mr.  R.  —  Furnace —  Rebellion 
— smothered —  Stalks — Redeeming  Spirit."  From  such 
slight  hints  he  spoke  fearlessly — and  without  cause  for 
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fear.  With  the  help  of  such  a  scanty  chart,  he  plunged 
boldly  into  the  unbuoyed  channel  of  his  cause ;  and 
trusted  himself  to  the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence,  with 
no  better  guidance  than  such  landmarks  as  these.  It 
almost  invariably  happened,  however,  that  the  experi- 
ment succeeded;  "that  his  own  expectations  were  far 
exceeded ;  and  that,  when  his  mind  came  to  be  more  in- 
tensely heated  by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring  con- 
fidence which  a  public  audience  seldom  fails  to  infuse 
into  all  who  are  sufficiently  gifted  to  receive  it,  a  multi- 
tude of  new  ideas,  adding  vigour  or  ornament,  were 
given  off;  and  it  also  happened,  that,  in  the  same  pro- 
lific moments,  and  as  their  almost  inevitable  consequence, 
some  crude  and  fantastic  notions  escaped  ;  which,  if  they 
impeach  their  author's  taste,  at  least  leave  him  the  ment 
of  a  splendid  fault,  which  none  but  men  of  genius  can 
commit."  (pp.  403,  404.)  The  best  explanation  of  his 
success,  and  the  best  apology  for  his  defects  as  a  speaker, 
is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  following  candid  pas- 
sage :  — 

"  The  Juries  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  and  for  whom  he  ori- 
ginally formed  his  style,  were  not  fastidious  critics ;  they  were  more 
usually  men  abounding  in  rude  unpolished  sympathies,  and  who  were 
ready  to  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which  they  scarcely  knew  the 
value,  to  him  that  offered  them  the  most  alluring  toys.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  own  better  taste,  as  an  advocate  he  soon  disco- 
vered, that  the  surest  way  to  persuade  was  to  conciliate  by  amusing 
them.  With  them  he  found  that  his  imagination  might  revel  unre- 
strained ;  that,  when  once  the  work  of  intoxication  was  begun,  every 
wayward  fancy  and  wild  expression  was  as  acceptable  and  effectual 
as  the  most  refined  wit ;  and  that  the  favour  which  they  would  have 
refused  to  the  unattractive  reasoner,  or  to  the  too  distant  and  formal 
orator,  they  had  not  the  firmness  to  withhold,  when  solicited  with  the 
gay  persuasive  familiarity  of  a  companion.  These  careless  or  licen- 
tious habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and  victory,  were  never 
thrown  aside  ;  and  we  can  observe,  in  almost  all  his  productions,  no 
matter  how  august  the  audience,  or  how  solenm  the  occasion,  that  his 
mind  is  perpetuaUy  relapsing  into  its  primitive  indulgences."  — 
p.  412,  413. 

The  learned  author  closes  this  very  able  and  eloquent 
dissertation  with  some  remarks  upon  what  he  says  is  now 
denominated  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence ;  and  seems 
inclined  to  deny  that  its  profusion  of  imagery  implies 
any  deficiency,  or  even  neglect  of  argument.    As  we  had 
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some  share,  we  believe,  in  imposing  this  denomination, 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  some  little  anxiety  that 
it  should  be  rightly  understood ;  and  beg  leave  therefore 
to  say,  that  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  holding,  that  the 
greatest  richness  of  imagery  necessarily  excludes  close 
or  accurate  reasoning ;  holding,  on  the  contrar}*^,  that  it  is 
frequently  its  most  appropriate  vehicle  and  natural  ex- 

?3nent — as  in  Lord  liacon.  Lord  Chatham,  and  Jeremy 
aylor.  But  the  eloquence  we  wished  to  characterise, 
is  that  where  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  speech  do 
interfere  with  its  substantial  object — where  fancy  is  not 
ministrant  but  predominant — where  the  imagination  is 
not  merely  awakened,  but  intoxicated — and  either  over- 
lays and  obscures  the  sense,  or  frolics  and  gambols 
around  it,  to  the  disturbance  of  its  march,  and  the 
weakenhig  of  its  array  for  the  contest: — And  of  this 
kind,  we  still  humbly  think,  was  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Curran. 

His   biographer  says,  indeed,  that    it   is  a  mistake 
to  call  it  Irish,  because  Swift  and  Goldsmith  had  none  of 
it — and  Milton  and  Bacon  and  Chatham  had  much  ;  and 
moreover,  that  Burke  and  Grattan  and  Curran  had  each 
a   distinctive   style    of   eloquence,    and   ought   not    to 
be   classed   together.     How   old  the  style  may  be  in 
Ireland,    we    cannot   undertake    to    say  —  though    we 
think   there   are   traces   of  it  in  Ossian.     AVe   w"ould 
observe   too,    that,    though    born    in    Ireland,    neither 
S>vift  nor  Goldsmith  were  trained  in  the  Irish  school, 
or   Avorked    for   the  Irish    market ;    and   we   have    al- 
ready said,  that  it  is  totally  to  mistake  our    concep- 
tion of  the  style  in  question,  to  ascribe  any  tincture  of 
it  to  such  writers  as  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Taylor.     There 
is  fancy  and  figure  enough  certainly  in  their  composi- 
tions :  But  there  is  no  intoxication  of  the  fancy,  and  no 
rioting  and  revelling  among  figures — no  ungoverned 
and   ungovernable   impulse  —  no   fond    dalliance    with 
metaphors — no  mad  and  headlong  pursuit  of  brilliant 
images  and  passionate  expressions — no  lingering  among 
tropes  and  melodies — no  giddy  bandying  of  antitheses 
and  allusions — no  craving,  in  short,  for  perpetual  glit- 
ter, and  panting  after  efiect,  till  both  speaker  and  hearer 
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are  lost  in  the  splendid  confusion,  and  the  argument 
evaporates  in  the  heat  which  was  meant  to  enforce  it. 
This  is  perhaps  too  strongly  put;  but  there  are  large 
portions  of  Mr.  C.'s  Speeches  to  which  we  think  the  sub- 
stance of  the  description  will  apply.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  passage,  very  much  praised  in  the  work  before  us,  in 
his  argument  in  Judge  Johnson's  case, — an  argument, 
it  will  be  remembered,  on  a  point  of  law,  and  addressed, 
not  to  a  Jury,  but  to  a  Judge. 

**  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  construction  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  another  Court,  nor  of  the  surprise  and  dismay 
with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general  heart  of  the  Bar.  I  am  aware 
that  I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being  told,  in  another  country, 
of  that  unhappy  decision ;  and  I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall 
hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I  cherish,  too,  the  con- 
solatory hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them,  that  I  had  an  old  and 
learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all  the  sweepings  of  their 
Hall  (no  great  compliment,  we  should  think),  who  was  of  a  different 
opinion  —  who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest 
fountains  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  —  who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour 
of  his  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen  —  and  who  had  refined  that  theory  into  the 
quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  instinct^  by  contemplating 
the  practice  of  their  most  iUustrious  examples  —  by  dwelling  on  the 
sweet'Souled  piety  of  Cimon  —  on  the  anticipated  Christianity  of 
Socrates — on  ih^  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of  Epaminondas  — 
on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move  from  his  integrity 
would  have  been  more'  difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from 
his  course  I  I  would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was 
but  for  a  moment —  that  his  hesitation  was  like  the  parsing  cloud 
that  floats  across  the  morning  sun,  and  hides  it  from  the  view,  and 
does  so  for  a  moment  hide  it,  by  involving  the  spectator  without  even 
approaching  the  face  of  the  luminary, — ^And  this  soothing  hope  I  draw 
from  the  dearest  and  tenderest  recollections  of  my  life  —  from  the 
remembrance  of  those  attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods, 
which  we  have  spent  with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved 
companions,  who  have  gone  before  us ;  over  whose  ashes  the  most 
precious  tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed.  [Here  Lord  Avonmore 
could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I 
see  you  do  not  forget  them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad 
review  before  your  memory.  I  see  your  pained  and  softened  fancy 
recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
social  mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of 
man  —  where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the 
pure  and  generous  purpose  —  where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper 
imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and  redundant 
fountain  of  yours"  —  Vol.  i.  p.  139 — 148. 
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Now,  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  read  any  thing  much  more  absurd 
than  this — and  that  the  puerility  and  folly  of  the  clas- 
sical intrusions  is  even  less  offensive,  than  the  heap  of 
incongruous  metaphors  by  which  the  meaning  is  obscured. 
Does  the  learned  author  really  mean  to  contend,  that 
the  metaphors  here  add  either  force  or  beauty  to  the 
sentiment  ?  or  that  Bacon  or  Milton  ever  wrote  any  thing 
like  this  upon  such  a  topic  ?  In  his  happier  moments, 
and  more  vehement  adjurations,  Mr.  C.  is  often  l^eyond 
all  question  a  great  and  commanding  orator ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  hearing 
him,  a  much  greater  orator  than  the  mere  readers  of  his 
speeches  have  any  means  of  conceiving: — But  'we  really 
cannot  help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of  com- 
position which  could  betray  its  great  master,  and  that 
very  frequently,  into  such  passages  as  those  we  have 
just  extracted.  The  mischief  is  not  to  the  master — 
whose  genius  could  efface  all  such  stains,  and  whose 
splendid  successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  oblivion — 
but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public,  whose  taste  that 
very  genius  is  tlms  instrumental  in  corrupting.  If 
young  lawyers  are  taught  to  consider  this  as  the  style 
which  should  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  render 
Judges  benevolent, — by  comparing  them  to  "  the  sweet- 
souled  Cinion,"  and  the  "  gallant  Epaminondas ; "  or  to 
talk  about  their  oAvn  ''  young  and  slender  tapers,"  and 
"the  clouds  and  the  morning  sun," — with  what  precious 
stuft*  will  the  Courts  and  the  country  be  infested !  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imitate  the  defects  of  such  a  style — 
and  of  all  defects  they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imita- 
tion. Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk  is, 
that  the  longer  such  a  style  is  cultivated,  the  more  ex- 
travagant it  will  grow, — just  as  those  who  deal  in  other 
means  of  intoxication,  are  tempted  to  strengthen  the 
mixture  as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid  author 
before  us,  testifies  this  to  have  been  the  progress  of  Air. 
C.  himself — and  it  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  his  models  and  imitators.  Mr.  Burke  had 
much   less  of  this   extravagance  than  Mr.  Grattan — 
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Mr.  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr.  Curran  —  and  Mr. 
Curran  much  less  than  Mr.  Phillips. — It  is  really  of 
some  importance  that  the  climax  should  be  closed,  some- 
where. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  C.'s  skill 
in  cross-examination,  and  his  conversational  brilliancy, 
are  commemorated ;  as  well  as  the  general  simplicity 
and  affability  of  his  manners,  and  his  personal  habits 
and  peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  nor 
much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reasonably  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  and 
an  eager  reader  of  novels — being  often  caught  sobbing 
over  the  pathos  of  Richardson,  or  laughing  at  the  hu- 
mour of  Cervantes,  with  an  unrestrained  vehemence 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Voltaire.  He  spoke  very 
slow,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  was  remarkably 
scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  words :  He  slept  very  little, 
and,  like  Johnson,  was  always  averse  to  retire  at  night 
— lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  depart — and,  in  his 
own  house,  often  following  one  of  his  guests  to  his 
chamber,  and  renewing  the  conversation  for  an  hour. 
He  was  habitually  abstinent  and  temperate ;  and,  from 
his  youth  up,  in  spite  of  all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a 
constitutional  melancholy.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been 
ready  and  brilliant,  and  altogether  without  gall.  But 
the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat  weakened  by  a 
little  selection  of  his  bons  mots^  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nished in  a  note.  The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to 
us  to  be  rather  vulgar  and  ordinary ;  as,  when  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Halfoenny  was  desired  by  the  Judge  to  sit 
down,  Mr.  C.  said,  "  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  having 
at  last  nailed  that  rap  to  the  counter;  "  or,  when  observing 
upon  the  singular  pace  of  a  Judge  who  was  lame,  he  said, 
'*  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before,  like  a  tipstaff, 
to  make  room  for  the  other?" — or,  when  vindicating 
his  countrymen  from  the  charge  of  being  naturally 
vicious,  he  said,  "  He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irish- 
man being  born  drunkJ'^  The  following,  however,  is 
good — "I  can't  tell  you,  Curran,"  observed  an  Irish 
nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the  Union,  "  how  fright- 
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ful  our  old  House  of  Commons  appears  to  me."  "  Ah  ! 
my  Lord,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  is  only  natural  for 
Murderers  to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts ; " — and  this  is  at  least 
grotesque.  "  Being  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman, 
just  arrived  in  England,  could  mean  by  perpetually  put- 
ting out  his  tongue  ?  Answer — '  I  suppose  he's  trying 
to  catch  the  English  accent^ "  In  his  last  illness,  his 
physician  obser\dng  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed  to 
cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered,  "  that  is  rather 
surprising,  as  I  have  been  practising  all  night." 

But  these  things  are  of  little  consequence.  Mr.  Curran 
was  something  much  better  than  a  saver  of  smart  sayings. 
He  was  a  lover  of  his  country — ana  its  fearless,  its  de- 
voted, and  indefatigable  servant.  To  his  energy  and 
talents  she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  some  mitigation  of 
her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her  extremity — and  to 
these,  at  all  events,  the  public  has  been  indebted,  in 
a  great  degree,  for  the  knowledge  they  now  have  of  her 
wrongs ;  and  for  the  feeling  which  that  knowledge  has 
excited,  of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  redress.  It 
is  in  this  character  that  he  must  have  most  wished  to 
be  remembered,  and  in  which  he  has  most  deserved  it. 
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(November^  1822.) 

Switzerland,  or  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that 
Country  in  the  Years  1817^  1818^  and  1819.  Followed  by  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Helvetia,  in  which  the  Events  of  our  oum  Time  are 
fully  detailed;  together  with  the  Causes  to  which  they  may  be 
referred.  By  L.  Simond,  Author  of  Journal  of  a  Tour  and 
Residence  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Years  1810  and  1811. 
In  2  vols,  8vo.     London :  1822.* 

M.  SmOND  is  already  well  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  it  that  nas  ever 
been  given  to  the  world,  either  by  native  or  foreigner — 
the  fullest  certainly,  and  the  most  unprejudiced  —  and 
containing  the  most  faithful  descriptions  both  of  the 
aspect  of  our  country,  and  the  peculiarities  of  our  man- 
ners and  character,  that  has  yet  come  under  our  obser- 
vation. There  are  some  mistakes,  and  some  rash  judg- 
ments; but  nothing  can  exceed  the  candour  of  the 
estimate,  or  the  fairness  and  independence  of  spirit  with 
which  it  is  made ;  while  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  vein 
of  original  thought,  always  sagacious,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  profound.  The  main  fault  of  that  book,  as  a 
work  of  permanent  interest  and  instruction,  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  been,  is  the  too  great  space  which 
is  allotted  to  the  transient  occurrences  and  discussions 
of  the  time  to  which  it  refers  —  most  of  which  have 
already  lost  their  interest,  and  not  only  read  like  old 
news  and  stale  politics,  but  have  extended  their  own 

*  I  reprint  a  part  of  this  paper  :  —  partly  out  of  love  to  the  memory 
of  the  author,  who  was  my  connection  and  particular  friend :  —  but 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  his  remarks  on  our  English  manners,  and  my 
judgment  on  these  retoarks  —  which  I  would  venture  to  submit  to  the 
sensitive  patriots  of  America,  as  a  specimen  of  the  temperance  with 
which  the  patriots  of  other  countries  can  deal  with  the  censors  of 
their  national  habits  and  pretensions  to  fine  breeding. 
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atmosphere  of  repulsion  to  many  admirable  remarks  and 
valuable  suggestions,  of  which  they  happen  to  be  the 
vehicles. 

The  work  before  us  is  marked  by  the  same  excellences, 
and  is  nearly  free  from  the  faults  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  In  spite  of  this,  however  —  perhaps  even  in 
consequence  of  it  —  we  suspect  it  will  not  generally  be 
thought  so  entertaining ;  the  scene  being  necessarily  so 
much  narrower,  and  the  persons  of  the  drama  fewer  and 
less  diversified.  The  work,  however,  is  full  of  admirable 
description  and  original  remark :  —  nor  do  we  know  any 
booA  of  travels,  ancient  or  modern,  which  contains,  in 
the  same  compass,  so  many  graphic  and  animated  deline- 
ations of  external  objects,  or  so  many  just  and  vigorous 
observations  on  the  moral  phenomena  it  records.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  however — and  it  occurs 
equally  in  the  author's  former  publication  —  is  the  sin- 
gular combination  of  enthusiasm  and  austerity  that 
appears  both  in  the  descriptive,  and  the  reasoning  or 
ethical  parts  of  the  performance — the  perpetual  struggle 
that  seems  to  exist  between  the  feelings  and  fancy  of 
the  author,  and  the  sterner  intimations  of  his  under- 
standing. There  is,  accordingly,  in  all  his  moral  and 
political  observations  at  least,  a  constant  alternation  of 
romantic  philanthropy  and  bitter  sarcasm  —  of  the  most 
captivating  views  of  apparent  happiness  and  virtue,  and 
the  most  relentless  disclosures  of  actual  guilt  and  misery 
—  of  the  sweetest  and  most  plausible  illusions,  and  the 
most  Avithering  and  chilling  truths.  He  expatiates,  for 
example,  tlirougli  many  pages,  on  the  heroic  valour 
and  devoted  patriotism  of  the  old  Helvetic  worthies, 
with  the  memorials  of  which  the  face  of  their  country 
is  covered — and  then  proceeds  to  dissect  their  character 
and  manners  ^vdth  the  most  cruel  particularity,  and 
makes  them  out  to  have  been  most  barbarous,  venal, 
and  unjust.  In  the  same  way,  he  bewitches  his  readers 
>vith  seducing  pictures  of  the  peace,  simplicity,  inde- 
pendence, and  honesty  of  the  mountain  villagers ;  and 
by  and  by  takes  occasion  to  tell  us,  that  they  are  not 
only  more  stupid,  but  more  corrupt  than  the  inhabitants 
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of  cities.  He  eulogises  the  solid  learning  and  domestic 
habits  that  prevail  at  Zurich  and  Geneva;  and  then 
makes  it  known  to  us  that  they  are  infested  with  faction 
and  ennui.  He  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  the  white 
cottages  and  smiling  pastures  in  which  the  cheerful 
peasants  of  the  Engadine  have  their  romantic  habitations 
—  and  then  casts  us  down  from  our  elevation  without 
the  least  pity,  by  informing  us,  that  the  best  of  them 
are  those  who  have  returned  from  hawking  stucco  par- 
rots, sixpenny  looking-glasses,  and  coloured  sweetmeats 
through  all  the  towns  of  Europe.  He  is  always  strong 
for  liberty,  and  indignant  at  oppression  —  but  cannot 
settle  very  well  in  what  liberty  consists ;  and  seems  to 
suspect,  at  last,  that  political  rights  are  oftener  a  source 
of  disorder  than  of  comfort ;  and  that  if  person  and  pro- 
perty are  tolerably  secure,  it  is  mere  quixotism  to  look 
further. 

So  strong  a  contrast  of  warm  feelings  and  cold  reasonings, 
such  animating  and  such  despairing  views  of  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  mankind,  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
same  mind  —  and  still  less  frequently  in  the  same  book : 
And  yet  they  amount  but  to  an  extreme  case,  or  strong 
example,  of  the  inconsistencies  through  which  all  men  of 
generous  tempers  and  vigorous  understandings  are  per- 
petually passing,  as  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  their 
constitution  assumes  the  ascendant.  There  are  many 
of  our  good  feelings,  we  suspect,  and  some  even  of  our 
good  principles,  that  rest  upon  a  sort  of  illusion;  or 
cannot  submit  at  least  to  be  questioned  by  frigid  reason, 
without  being  for  the  time  a  good  deal  discountenanced 
and  impaired  —  and  this  we  take  to  be  very  clearly  the 
case  with  M.  Simond.  His  temperament  is  plainly  en- 
thusiastic, and  his  fancy  powerful:  But  his  reason  is 
active  and  exacting,  and  his  love  of  truth  paramount  to 
all  other  considerations.  His  natural  sympathies  are 
with  all  fine  and  all  lofty  qualities  —  but  it  is  his  honest 
conviction,  that  happiness  is  most  securely  built  of  more 
vulgar  materials  —  and  that  there  is  even  something 
ridiculous  in  investing  our  humble  human  nature  with 
these  magnificent  attributes.     At  all  events  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  both  parts  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  —  for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a 
love  of  paradox,  or  a  desire  to  produce  effect ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  so  striking  as  the  air  of  candour  and  impar- 
tiality that  prevails  through  the  whole  work.  If  any 
traces  of  prejudice  may  still  be  detected,  they  have 
manifestly  survived  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  eflRace 
them.  The  strongest,  we  think,  are  ag^nst  French 
character  and  EngUsh  manners  —  with  some,  perhaps, 
against  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  late  Impenal 
consummator.  He  is  very  prone  to  admire  Nature  — 
but  not  easily  satisfied  with  Man ;  —  and,  though  most 
intolerant  of  intolerance,  and  most  indulgent  to  those 
defects  of  which  adventitious  advantages  make  men 
most  impatient,  he  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  exactly  as  it  shoidd  be  m  the  present  stat^ 
of  society  —  and  that  little  more  can  be  said  for  most 
existing  habits  and  institutions,  than  that  they  have 
l)een,  and  might  have  been,  still  worse. 

He  sets  out  for  the  most  picturesque  country  of  Eu- 
rope, from  that  which  is  certainly  the  least  so: — and 
gives  the  first  indications  of  his  sensitiveness  on  these 
topics,  by  a  passing  critique  on  the  ancient  chateaus  of 
France,  and  their  former  inhabitants.  We  may  as  well 
introduce  him  to  our  readers  with  this  passage  as  with 
any  other. 

"  A  few  comfortable  residences,  scattered  about  the  conntry,  have 
lately  put  us  in  mind  how  very  rare  they  are  in  general :  Instead  of 
them,  you  meet,  not  unfrequently,  some  ten  or  twenty  miserable 
hovels,  crowded  together  round  what  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  a  narrow,  dark,  prison-like  building,  with 
small  grated  windows,  embattled  walls,  and  turrets  peeping  over 
thatch^  roofs.  The  lonely  cluster  seems  unconnected  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  feudal  system,  as 
plants  in  a  horttts  siccus  do  the  vegetable.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, these  chateaux  had  been  mostly  forsaken  by  their  seigneurs^  for 
the  nearest  country  town ;  where  Monsieur  le  Comte,  or  Monsieur  le 
^Marquis,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  made  shift  to  live  on 
his  paltry  seigniorial  dues,  and  rents  ill  paid  by  a  starving  peasantry; 
spending  his  time  in  reminiscences  of  gallantry  with  the  old  dowagers 
of  the  place,  who  rouged  and  wore  patches,  dressed  in  hoops  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  full  four  inches,  and  long  pointed  elbow-rufiles,  balanced 
with  lead.     Not  one  individual  of  this  good  company  knew  any  thing 
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of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  or  suspected  that  any  change  had 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  No  book  found  its  way 
there ;  no  one  read,  not  even  a  newspaper.  When  the  Revolution 
burst  upon  this  inferior  nobility  of  the  provinces,  it  appeared  to  them 
like  Attila  and  the  Huns  to  the  people  of  the  fifth  century — the 
Scourge  of  God,  coining  nobody  knew  whence,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  destruction — a  savage  enemy,  speaking  an  unknown  language,  with 
whom  no  compromise  could  be  made." 

The  first  view  of  the  new  country,  though  no  longer 
new  to  most  readers,  is  given  with  a  truth,  and  a  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  which  we  are  tempted  to  preserve  in  an 
extract. 

"  Soon  after  passing  the  fix)ntiers  of  the  two  countries,  the  view, 
heretofore  bounded  by  near  objects,  woods  and  pastures,  rocks  and 
snows,  opened  all  at  once  upon  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  and  upon  half 
Switzerland !  a  vast  extent  of  undulating  country,  tufted  woods  and 
fields,  and  silvery  streams  and  lakes ;  villages  and  towns,  with  their 
antique  towers,  and  their  church-steeples  shining  in  the  sun. 

"  The  lake  of  Neuchatel,  far  below  on  the  left,  and  those  of 
Morat  and  of  Vienne,  like  mirrors  set  in  deep  frames,  contrasted  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  lucid  surfaces,  with  the  dark  shades  and 
broken  grounds  and  ridges  of  the  various  landscape.  Beyond  this 
vast  extent  of  country,  its  villages  and  towns,  woods,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains ;  beyond  all  terrestrial  objects — beyond  the  horizon  itself,  rose  a 
long  range  of  aerial  forms,  of  the  softest  pale  pink  hue  :  These  were 
the  high  Alps,  the  rampart  of  Italy  —  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  to 
the  glaciers  of  the  Oberland,  and  even  further.  Their  angle  of  eleva- 
tion seen  from  this  distance  is  very  small  indeed.  Faithfully  repre- 
sented in  a  drawing,  the  effect  would  be  insignificant ;  but  the  aerial 
perspective  amply  restored  the  proportions  lost  in  the  mathematical 
perspective. 

"  The  human  mind  thirsts  after  immensity  and  immutability,  and 
duration  without  bounds ;  but  it  needs  some  tangible  object  from 
which  to  take  its  fiight, — something  present  to  lead  to  futurity,  some- 
thing bounded  from  whence  to  rise  to  the  infinite.  This  vault  of  the 
heavens  over  our  head,  sinking  all  terrestrial  objects  into  absolute 
nothingness,  might  seem  best  fitted  to  awaken  this  sense  of  expansion 
in  the  mind :  But  mere  space  is  not  a  perceptible  object  to  which  we 
can  readily  apply  a  scale,  while  the  Alps,  seen  at  a  glance  between 
heaven  and  earth  —  met  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  the  regions  of 
fancy  and  of  sober  reality,  are  there  like  written  characters,  traced  by 
a  divine  hand,  and  suggesting  thoughts  such  as  human  language  never 
reached. 

"  Ck>ming  down  the  Jura,  a  long  descent  brought  us  to  what  ap- 
peared a  plain,  but  which  proved  a  varied  coimtry  with  hills  and 
dales,  divided  into  neat  enclosures  of  hawthorn  in  full  bloom,  and 
large  hedge-row  trees,  mostly  walnut,  oak,  and  ash.  It  had  alto- 
gether very   much  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
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England,  although  the  enclosures  were  on  a  smaller  8cale»  and,  the 
cottages  less  neat  and  ornamented.  They  differed  entirely  from 
France,  where  the  dwellings  are  always  collected  in  villages,  the  fidds 
all  open,  and  without  trees.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water 
crossed  the  road,  and  watered  very  fine  meadows.  The  houses,  built 
of  stone,  low,  broad,  and  massy,  either  thatched  or  covered  with 
heavy  wooden  shingles,  and  shaded  with  magnificent  walnut  trees, 
might  all  have  furnished  studies  to  an  artist."  —  VoL  i,  p.  25 — 27. 

The  following,  however,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
author's  vigorous  and  familiar,  but  somewhat  quaint 
and  abrupt,  style  of  description. 

"  Leaving  our  equipages  at  Ballaigne,  we  proceeded  to  the  falls  of 
the  Orbe,  through  a  hanging  wood  of  fine  old  oaks,  and  came,  st£t&  a 
long  descent,  to  a  place  where  the  Orbe  breaks  through  a  great  mass 
of  ruins,  which,  at  some  very  remote  period,  have  fallen  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  entirely  obstructed  its  channcL     All  the  earth,  and  all  the 
smaller  fragments,  having  long  since  disappeared  :  and  the  water  now 
works  its  way,  with  great  noise  and  fury,  among  the  larger  fragment 
and  falls  above  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  in  the  very  best  style.     The 
blocks,  many  of  them  as  large  as  a  good-sized  three-story  house,  are 
heaped  up  most  strangely,  jammed  in  by  their  angles — in  equilibrium 
on  a  point,  or  forming  perilous  bridges,  over  which  you  may,  with 
proper  precaution,  pick  your  way  to  the  other  side.      The  quany 
from  which  the  materials  of  the  bridge  came  is  just  above  your  head, 
and  the  miners  are  still  at  work  —  air,  water,  frost,  weight,  and  time  ! 
The  strata  of  limestone  are  evidently  breaking  down  ;  their  deep  rents 
are  widening,  and  enormous  masses,  already  loosened  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  suspended  on  their  precarious  bases,  seem  only  waiting  for 
the  last  effort  of  the  great  lever  of  nature  to  take  the  horrid  leap,  and 
bury  under  some  hundred  feet  of  new  chaotic  ruins,  the  trees^  the 
verdant  lawn  —  and  yourself,  who  are  looking  on  and  foretelling  the 
catastrophe  !     We  left  this  scene  at  last  reluctantly,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  dent-de-vauliony  at  the  base  of  which  we  arrived  in  two 
hours,  and  in  two  hours  more  reached  the  summit,  which  is  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and  three 
thousand  tliree  hundred  and  forty -two  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Our  path  lay  over  smooth  turf,  suflSciently  steep  to  make  it  difficult 
to  climb.     At  the  top  we  found  a  narrow  ridge,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  wide.     The  south  view,  a  most  magnificent  one,  was 
unfortunately    too    like   that    at  our   entrance   into  Switzerland   to 
bear  a  second  description  ;  the  otlier  side  of  the  ridge  can  scarcely  be 
approached   without   terror,  being  almost  perpendicular.     Crawling, 
therefore,  on  our  hands  and  knees,  we  ventured,  in  this  modest  atti- 
tude, to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  story  (at 
least  two  thousand  feet),  and  see  what  was  doing  in  the  street.     Herds 
of  cattle  in  the  itifiniment  petit  were  grazing  on  the  verdant  lawn  of 
a  narrow  vale ;  on  the  other  side  of  which,  a  mountain,  overgrown 
with  dark  pines,  marked  the  boundary  of  France.     Towards  the  west. 
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we  saw  a  piece  of  water,  which  appeared  like  a  mere  fish-pond.  It 
was  the  laike  of  Joux,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in 
breadth.  We  were  to  look  for  our  night's  lodgings  in  the  village  on 
its  banks."  —  Vol.  i.  p.  33—36. 

"  Bienne  struck  us  as  more  Swiss  than  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen, 
or  rather  as  if  we  were  entering  Switzerland  for  the  first  time  ;  every 
thing  looked  and  sounded  so  foreign:  And  yet  to  see  the  curiosity  we 
excited  the  moment  we  landed  and  entered  the  streets,  we  might  have 
supposed  it  was  ourselves  who  looked  rather  outlandish.  The  women 
wore  their  hair  plaited  down  to  their  heels,  while  the  full  petticoat 
did  not  descend  near  so  far.  Several  groups  of  them,  sitting  at  their 
doors,  sung  in  parts,  with  an  accuracy  of  ear  and  of  taste  innate 
among  the  Germans.  Gateways  fortified  with  towers  intersect  the 
streets,  which  are  composed  of  strange-looking  houses  built  on  ar- 
cades, like  those  of  bridges,  and  variously  painted,  blue  with  yellow 
borders,  red  with  white,  or  purple  and  grey ;  projecting  iron  balconies, 
highly  worked  and  of  a  glossy  black,  with  bright  green  window  frames. 
The  luxury  of  fountains  and  of  running  water  is  still  greater  here 
than  at  Neuchatel ;  and  you  might  be  tempted  to  quench  your  thirst  in 
the  kennel,  it  runs  so  clear  and  pure.  Morning  and  evening,  goats, 
in  immense  droves,  conducted  to  or  from  the  mountain,  traverse  the 
streets,  and  stop  of  themselves,  each  at  its  own  door.  In  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  most  articles  of  furniture  are  quaintly  shaped  and 
ornamented ;  old-looking,  but  rubbed  bright,  and  in  good  preservation  ; 
from  the  nut-cracker,  curiously  carved,  to  the  double-necked  cruet, 
pouring  oil  and  vinegar  out  of  the  same  bottle.  The  accommodations 
at  the  inn  are  homely,  but  not  uncomfortable  ;  substantially  good, 
though  not  elegant."  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66, 

We  may  add  the  following,  which  is  in  the  same 
style. 

"  It  rained  all  day  yesterday,  and  we  remained  shut  up  in  our  room 
at  a  German  inn  in  Waldshut,  enjoying  a  day's  rest  with  our  books, 
and  observing  men  and  manners  in  Germany,  through  the  small 
round  panes  of  our  casements.  The  projecting  roofs  of  houses  afford 
so  much  shelter  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  that  the  beau  sex  of 
Waldshut  were  out  all  day  long  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  as  if  it  had 
been  fine  weather ;  their  long  yellow  hair  in  a  single  plait  hung  down 
to  their  heels,  along  a  back  made  very  straight  by  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing pails  of  milk  and  water  on  the  head  ;  their  snow-white  shift- 
sleeves,  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  exposed  to  view  a  sinew,  sun-burnt 
arm  ;  the  dark  red  stays  were  laced  with  black  in  front,  and  a  petti- 
coat scarcely  longer  than  the  Scotch  kilt,  hid  nothing  of  the  lower  limb, 
nor  of  a  perfectly  neat  stocking,  well  stretched  by  red  garters  full  in 
sight.  The  aged  amons  them,  generally  frightful,  looked  like  withered 
little  old  men  in  disguise."  —  Vol.  i.  p.  87, 88. 

Of  all  the  Swiss  cities,  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
struck  with  Beme ;  and  the  impression  made  by  its  ma- 
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jestic  exterior,  has  even  made  him  a  little  too  partial, 
we  think,  to  its  aristocratic  constitution.  His  descrip- 
tion of  its  appearance  is  given  with  equal  spmt  and 
precision. 

"  These  fine  woods  extend  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  BernCy  where 
you  arrive  under  an  avenue  of  limes,  which,  in  this  season,  perfume 
the  air.  There  are  seats  by  the  side  of  the  road,  for  the  convenience 
of  foot-passengers,  especially  women  going  to  market,  with  a  shelf 
above,  at  the  height  of  a  person  standing,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  baskets  while  they  rest  themselves  on  the  bench  :  you  meet  also 
with  fountains  at  regular  distances.  The  whole  country  has  the  i^- 
pearance  of  English  pleasure  grounds.  The  town  itself  stands  on  the 
elevated  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  the  Aar,  to  which  the  Bhine  is  in- 
debted for  one  half  of  its  waters.  A  sudden  bend  of  the  stream  en- 
closes, on  all  sides  but  one,  the  promontory  on  which  the  town  is 
built ;  the  magnificent  slope  is  in  some  places  covered  with  turf,  sup- 
ported in  others  by  lofty  terraces  planted  with  trees,  and  commanding 
wonderful  views  over  the  surrounding  rich  country,  and  the  high  Alps 
beyond  it. 

^'  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  first  impression  you 
receive  upon  entering  Berne.  You  certainly  feel  that  you  have  got 
to  an  ancient  and  a  great  city :  Yet,  before  the  eleventh  century,  it 
had  not  a  name,  and  its  present  population  does  not  exceed  twelve 
thousand  souls.  It  is  a  republic  ;  yet  it  looks  kingly.  Something  of 
Roman  majesty  appears  in  its  lofty  terraces  ;  in  those  massy  arches 
on  each  side  of  the  streets ;  in  the  abundance  of  water  flowing  night 
and  day  into  gigantic  basins ;  in  the  magnificent  avenues  of  trees. 
The  very  silence,  and  absence  of  bustle,  a  certain  stateliness  and  re- 
served demeanour  in  the  inhabitants,  by  showing  it  to  be  not  a  money- 
making  town,  implies  that  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and 
permanent  sources  than  trade  can  afibrd,  and  that  another  spirit  ani- 
mates its  inhabitants.  In  short,  of  all  the  first-sight  impressions  and 
guesses  about  Berne,  that  of  its  being  a  Roman  town  would  be  nearer 
right  than  any  other.  Circumstances,  in  some  respects  similar,  have 
produced  like  results  in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  plains  of  Latium,  at  the 
interval  of  twenty  centuries.  Luxury  at  Berne  seems  wholly  directed 
to  objects  of  public  utility.  By  the  side  of  those  gigantic  terraces,  of 
those  fine  fountains,  and  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple  and 
solid  dwellings,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly  ones ;  not  an  equipage  to 
be  seen,  but  many  a  country  waggon,  coming  to  market,  with  a  capital 
team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  well  appointed  every  way. 

"  Aristocratic  pride  is  said  to  be  excessive  at  Berne ;  and  the  antique 
simplicity  of  its  magistrates,  the  plain  and  easy  manners  they  uni- 
formly preserve  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  are  not  by  any 
means  at  variance  with  the  assertion  ;  for  that  external  simplicity  and 
afiability  to  inferiors  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aristocratic 
government ;  all  assumption  of  superiority  being  carefully  avoided 
when  real  authority  is  not  in  question.  Zurich  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
municipal  aristocracy ;  Berne  of  a  warlike  one :  there,  we  think  we 
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see  citizens  of  a  town  transformed  into  nobility  ;  here  nobles  who 
have  made  themselves  citizens.**  —  Vol.  i.  p.  213 — 217.  * 

But  we  must  now  hasten  from  the  Physical  wonders 
of  this  country  to  some  of  the  author's  Moral  observa- 
tions ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  first  place,  to  his 
unsparing  but  dispassionate  remarks  on  the  character  of 
modem  English  travellers.     At  Geneva,  he  observes, 

"  English  travellers  swarm  here,  as  everywhere  else ;  but  they  do 
not  mix  with  the  society  of  the  country  more  than  they  do  elsewhere, 
and  seem  to  like  it  even  less.     The  people  of  Greneva,  on  the  other 
hand,  say,  '  Their  former  friends,  the  English,  are  so  changed  they 
scarcely  know  them  again.     They  used  to  be  a  plain  downright  race, 
in  whom  a  certain  degree  of  sauvagerie  (oddity  and  shyness)  only 
served  to  set  ofi'  the  advantages  of  a  highly  cultivated  understanding, 
of  a  liberal  mind,  and  generous  temper,  which  characterised  them  in 
general.     Their  young  men  were  often  rather  wild,  but  soon  reformed, 
and  became  like  their  fathers.     Instead  of  this,  we  now  see  (they  say) 
a  mixed  assemblage,  of  whom  lamentably  few  possess  any  of  those 
qualities  we  were  wont  to  admire  in  their  predecessors.    Their  former 
shyness  and  reserve  is  changed  to  disdain  and  rudeness.     If  you  seek 
these  modern  English,  they  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  conversation, 
and  seem  to  laugh  at  you.     Their  conduct,  still  more  strange  and 
unaccountable  in  regard  to  each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt  or 
suspicion.     Studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  word  with  their  coun- 
trymen, one  would  suppose  they  expected  to  find  a  sharper  in  every 
individual  of  their  own  nation,  not  particularly  introduced,  —  or  at 
best  a  person  beneath  them.  Accordingly  you  cannot  vex  or  displease 
them  more  than  by  inviting  other  English  travellers  to  meet  them, 
whom  they  may  be  compelled  afterwards  to  acknowledge.     If  they  do 
not  find  a  crowd,  they  are  tired.     K  you  speak  of  the  old  English 
you  formerly  knew,  that  was  before  the  Flood !    K  you  talk  of  books, 
it  is  pedantry,  and  they  yawn  ;   of  politics,  they  run  wild  about 
Buonaparte !    Dancing  is  the  only  thing  which  is  sure  to  please  them. 
At  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  the  thinking  nation  starts  up  at  once. 
Their  young  people  are  adepts  in  the  art ;  and  take  pains  to  become 
so,  spending  half  their  time  with  the  dancing  master.    You  may  know 
the  houses  where  they  live  by  the  scraping  of  the  fiddle,  and  shaking 
of  the  floor,  which  disturb  their  neighbours.     Few  bring  letters ;  and 
yet  they  complain   they  are  neglected  by  the  good  company,  and 
cheated    by  innkeepers.     The    latter,   accustomed   to  the   Milords 
Anglais  of  former  times,  or  at  least  having  heard  of  them,  think  they 
may  charge  accordingly ;  but  only  find  des  Anglais  pour  rire^  who 
bargain  at  the  door,  before  they  venture  to  come  in,  for  the  1^  of 
mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  on  which  they  mean  to  dine  ! ' 

Placed  as  I  am  between  the  two  parties,  I  hear  young  Englishmen 
repeat,  what  they  have  heard  in  France,  that  the  Grenevans  are  cold. 


*  Many  travelling  details,  and  particular  descriptions,  are  here  omitted. 
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selfish,  and  interested,  and  their  women  des  precieuses  ridicules,  the  veiy 
milliners  and  mantua-makers  giving  themselves  airs  of  modesty  and 
deep  reading  !  that  there  is  no  opera,  nor  theatre  des  varietes;  in  shorty 
that  Greneva  is  the  dullest  place  in  the  world.     Some  say  it  is  but  a 
bad  copy  of  England,  a  sham  republic ;  and  a  scientific,  no  less  than  a 
political  counterfeit.     In  short,  the  friends  of  Greneva,  among  our 
modern  English  travellers,  are  not  numerous^ —  though  they  are  select 
These  last  distinguished  themselves  during  the  late  hard  winter  by  their 
bounty  to  the  poor  —  not  the  poor  of  Greneva,  who  were  sufficiently 
assisted  by  their  richer  countrymen,  but  those  of  Savoy,  who  were 
literally  starving.     If  English  travellers  no  longer  appear  in  the  same 
light  as  formerly,  it  is  because  it  is  not  the  same  class  of  people  who 
go  abroad,  but  all  classes,  —  and  not  the  best  of  all  classes  either. 
They  know  this  too,  and  say  it  themselves  ;  they  feel  the  ridicule  of 
their  enormous  numbers,  and  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  many  of  them. 
They  are  ashamed  and  provoked  ;  describe  it  with  the  most  pointed 
irony,  and  tell  many  a  humorous  story  against  themselves.    Formerly, 
the  travelling  class  was  composed  of  young  men  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  just  coming  of  age,  who,  after  leaving  the  TJniversity,  went 
the  tour  of  the  Continent  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  tutor,  often 
a  very  distinguished  man,  or  of  men  of  the  same  class,  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  with  their  families,  who,  after  many  years  spent  in  pro- 
fessional duties  at  home,  came  to  visit  again  the  countries  they  had 
seen  in  their  youth,  and  the  friends  they  had  known  there.     In  those 
better  times,  when  no  Englishman  left  his  country  either  to  seek 
his  fortune,  to  save  money,  or  to  hide  himself;  when  travellers  of 
that  nation  were  all  very  rich  or  very  learned ;  of  high  birth,  yet 
liberal  principles;   unbounded  in  their  generosity,  and  with  means 
equal  to  the  inclination,  their  high  standing  in  the  world  might  well 
be  accounted  for;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  they  should  have  lost  it. 
"Were  I  an  Englishman,  I  would  not  set  out  on  my  travels  until  the 
new  fashion  were  over.'*  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  356 — 359. 

At  Schaffhausen,  again,  he  observes, 

"  There  were  other  admirers  here  besides  ourselves ;  some  English, 
and  more  Grermans,  who  furnished  us  with  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  difference  of  national  manners.  The  former,  divided  into 
groupes,  carefully  avoiding  any  communication  with  each  other  still 
more  than  with  the  foreigners,  never  exchanged  a  word,  and  scarcely 
a  look,  with  any  but  the  legitimate  interlocutors  of  their  own  set ; 
women  adhering  more  particularly  to  the  rule  —  from  native  reserve 
and  timidity,  full  as  much  as  from  pride  or  from  extreme  good 
breeding.  Some  of  the  ladies  here  might  be  Scotch  ;  at  least  they 
wore  the  national  colours,  and  we  overheard  them  drawing  compari- 
sons between  what  we  had  under  our  eyes  and  Coralyn  ;  giving,  justly 
enough,  the  preference  to  the  Clyde  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  behaved 
a  VAnglaise,  The  German  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  contrived  to 
tier  conversation  in  indifferent  French.  With  genuine  simplicity, 
wholly  unconscious  of  forwardness,  although  it  might  undoubtedly 
have  been  so  qualified  in  England,  they  begged  of  my  friend  to  let 
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them  hear  a  few  words  in  English,  just  to  know  the  sound,  to  which 
they  were  strangers.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of 
these  opposite  manners,  by  the  impression  they  leave,  I  think  the 
question  is  ah-eady  decided  by  the  English  against  themselves.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  blame  and  deride  their  own  proud  reserve, 
and  would  depart  from  it  if  they  well  knew  how,  but  a  few  have  the 
courage  to  venture  :  —  and  I  really  believe  they  are  the  best  bred,  who 
thus  allow  themselves  to  be  good-humoured  and  vulgar."  — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  94,  95. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  in  defence  of  our  country- 
men— but  what  may  be  said  truly,  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed.  That  our  travellers  are  now  generally  of  a 
lower  rank  than  formerly,  and  that  not  very  many  of 
them  are  fitted,  either  by  their  wealth  or  breeding,  to 
uphold  the  character  of  the  noble  and  honourable  per- 
sons who  once  almost  monopolised  the  advantages  of 
foreign  travel,  is  of  course  implied  in  the  fact  of  their 
having  become  vastly  more  numerous, — without  sup- 
posing any  actual  degeneracy  in  the  nation  itself.  At  a 
very  popular  point  of  M.  Simond's  journey,  it  appeared 
from  a  register  which  he  consulted,  that  the  proportion 
of  travellers  from  diflferent  countries,  was  twenty-eight 
English  to  four  Prussians,  two  Dutch,  five  French,  one 
Italian,  and  three  Americans.  That  some  of  this  great 
crowd  of  emigrants  might  not  be  suitable  associates  for 
some  others,  may  easily  be  conjectured — and  that  the 
better  sort  may  not  have  been  very  willing  to  fraternise 
with  those  who  did  least  honour  to  their  common  coun- 
try, could  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.  But 
these  considerations,  we  fear,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to 
explain  the  phenomenon ;  or  to  account  for  the  "  Morgue 
Aristocratique,"  as  Bonaparte  called  it,  of  the  English 
gentry — the  sort  of  sulky  and  contemptuous  reserve 
-svith  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  all  who 
have  any  pretensions  to  bon  ton  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  those  pretensions.  The  thing  has  un- 
doubtedly been  carried,  of  late  years,  to  an  excess  that 
is  both  ludicrous  and  offensive — and  is,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, unquestionably  a  blemish  and  a  misfortune :  But 
it  does  not  arise,  we  are  persuaded,  from  any  thing  in- 
trinsically haughty  or  dull  in  our  temperament — but  is 
a  natural  consequence,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  con- 
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siderable  drawback  from  two  very  proud  peculiarities  in 
our  condition — the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of 
the  nation. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  if  a  man 
was  not  bom  in  high  and  polished  society,  he  had 
scarcely  any  other  means  of  gaining  admission  to  it  — 
and  honour  and  dignity,  it  was  supposed,  belonged,  by 
inheritance,  to  a  very  limited  class  of  the  people.  Within 
that  circle,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  derogation — 
and,  from  without  it,  there  could  be  no  intrusion.  But, 
in  this  country,  persons  of  every  condition  have  been 
long  entitled  to  aspire  to  every  situation — and,  from 
the  nature  of  our  political  constitution,  any  one  who  had 
individual  influence,  by  talent,  wealth,  or  activity,  be- 
came at  once  of  consequence  in  the  community,  and  was 
classed  as  the  open  rival  or  necessary  auxiliary  of  those 
who  had  the  strongest  hereditary  claims  to  importance. 
But  though  the  circle  of  Society  was  in  this  way  at  all 
times  larger  than  in  the  Continental  nations,  and  em- 
braced more  persons  of  dissimilar  training  and  habits,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  a  tone  of  repulsion  to  the 
manners  of  those  who  affected  the  superiority,  till  a  pe- 
riod comparatively  remote.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts  there  was  a  wide  pale  of  separation  between 
the  landed  Aristocracy  and  the  rest  of  the  population ; 
and  accordingly,  down  at  least  to  the  end  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  there  seems  to  have  been  none  of  this 
dull  and  frozen  arrogance  in  the  habits  of  good  com- 
pany. The  true  reason  of  this,  however,  was,  that 
though  the  competition  was  constitutionally  open,  good 
education  was,  in  fact,  till  after  this  period,  confined  to 
the  children  of  the  gentry ;  and  a  certain  parade  in  equi- 
page and  dress,  which  could  not  be  easily  assumed  but 
by  the  opulent,  nor  naturally  carried  but  by  those 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  it,  threw  additional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  >vished  to  push 
themselves  forward  in  society,  and  rendered  any  other 
bulwarks  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary 
of  fashion. 
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From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  however,  the 
communication  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders 
became  far  more  open  and  easy.  Conunercial  wealth 
and  enterprise  were  prodigiously  extended — literature 
and  intelligence  spread  with  unprecedented  rapidity 
among  the  body  of  the  people;  and  the  increased 
intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
naturally  produced  a  greater  mixture  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  people.  This  was  followed  by  a  general 
relaxation  in  those  costly  external  observances,  by  which 
persons  of  condition  had  till  then  been  distinguished. 
Ladies  laid  aside  their  hoops,  trains,  and  elaborate  head- 
dresses ;  and  gentlemen  their  swords,  periwigs,  and  em- 
broidery ; — and  at  the  same  time  that  it  thus  became 
quite  practicable  for  an  attorney's  clerk  or  a  mercer's 
apprentice  to  assume  the  exterior  of  a  nobleman,  it  hap- 
pened also,  both  that  many  persons  of  that  condition 
had  the  education  that  fitted  them  for  a  higher  rank — 
and  that  several  had  actually  won  their  way  to  it  by 
talents  and  activity,  which  had  not  formerly  been  looked 
for  in  that  quarter.  Their  success  was  well  merited  un- 
doubtedly, and  honourable  both  to  themselves  and  their 
country ;  but  its  occasional  occurrence,  even  more  than 
the  discontinuance  of  aristocratical  forms  or  the  popular 
spirit  of  the  Government,  tended  strongly  to  encourage 
the  pretensions  of  others,  who  had  little  qualification  for 
success,  beyond  an  eager  desire  to  obtain  it.  So  many 
persons  now  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
that  every  one  thought  himself  entitled  to  rise ;  and  very 
few  proportionally  were  contented  to  remain  in  the  rank 
to  which  they  were  bom ;  and  as  vanity  is  a  still  more 
active  principle  than  ambition,  the  effects  of  this  aspir- 
ing spirit  were  more  conspicuously  seen  in  the  invasion 
which  it  prompted  on  the  prerogatives  of  polite  society, 
than  in  its  more  serious  occupations ;  and  a  herd  of  un- 
comfortable and  unsuitable  companions  beset  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  good  company,  and  seemed  determined  to 
force  all  its  barriers. 

We  think  we  have  now  stated  the  true  causes  of  this 
phenomenon — but,  at  all  events,  the  fact  we  believe  to 
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be  incontrovertible,  that  >vithin  the  List  fifty  years  there 
has  been  an  incredible  increase  of  forwardness  and  solid 
impudence  among  the  half-bred  and  half-educated  classes 
of  this  country — and  that  there  was  consequently  some 
apolog}'^  for  the  assumption  of  more  distant  and  forbid- 
ding manners  towards  strangers,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  already  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  their  so- 
ciety. It  was  evidently  easier  and  more  prudent  to 
reject  the  overtures  of  unknown  acquaintances,  than  to 
shake  them  off  after  they  had  been  once  allowed  to  fiisten 
themselves — to  repress,  in  short,  the  first  attempts  at 
familiarity,  and  repel,  by  a  chilling  and  somewhat  dis- 
dainful air,  the  advances  of  all,  of  whom  it  might  any 
way  be  suspected  that  they  might  turn  out  discreditable 
or  unfit  associates. 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  history  of  that 
a^vfiil  tone,  of  gloomy  indifference  and  stupid  arrogance, 
which  has  unfortunately  become  so  striking  a  character- 
istic of  English  manners.  At  its  best,  and  when  most 
justified  by  the  circumstance  of  the  parties,  it  has,  we 
must  allow,  but  an  ungracious  and  disobliging  air :  But 
the  extravagant  height  to  which  it  is  now  frequently 
carried,  and  the  extraordinary  occasions  on  which  it  is 
sometimes  displayed,  deserv^e  all  the  ridicule  and  repro- 
bation they  meet  with.  AVe  should  not  quarrel  much 
with  a  man  of  family  and  breeding  being  a  little  distant 
and  cold  to  the  many  verj'  affable  people  he  may  meet 
^vith,  either  in  his  travels,  or  in  places  of  public  resort  at 
home.  But  the  provoking  thing  is,  to  see  the  same 
frigid  and  unsociable  manner  adopted  in  private  society, 
and  towards  persons  of  the  highest  character,  if  they 
happen  not  to  belong  to  the  same  set,  or  to  be  occupied 
with  the  same  pursuits  >vith  those  fastidious  mortals— 
who,  while  their  dignity  forbids  them  to  be  affable  to 
men  of  another  club,  or  women  of  another  assembly,  yet 
admit  to  the  familiarity  of  their  most  private  hours,  a 
whole  gang  of  led  captains,  or  led  parsons,  fiddlers,  boxers, 
or  parasitical  buffoons.  But  the  most  remarkable  extra^ 
vagance  in  the  modem  practice  of  this  repulsive  system, 
is,  that  the  most  outrageous  examples  of  it  are  to  be  met 
-with  among  those  Avho  have  the  least  occasion  for  its 
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protection, — persons  whose  society  nobody  would  think 
of  courting,  and  who  yet  receive  the  slightest  and  most 
ordinary  civilities, — being  all  that  the  most  courteous 
would  ever  dream  of  oflTering  them, — with  airs  of  as 
vehement  disdain  as  if  they  were  really  in  danger  of 
having  their  intimacy  taken  by  storm !  Such  manners, 
in  such  jjeople,  are  no  doubt  in  the  very  extreme  of  ab- 
surdity. But  it  is  the  mischief  of  ail  cheap  fashions, 
that  they  are  immediately  pirated  by  the  vulgar ;  and 
certainly  there  is  none  that  can  be  assumed  with  so  lit  tlo 
cost,  either  of  industry  or  understanding  as  this.  As 
the  whole  of  it  consists  in  being  silent,  stupid,  and  sulky, 
it  is  quite  level  to  the  meanest  capacity — and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  has  enabled  many  to  pass  for  persons  of  some 
consideration,  who  could  never  have  done  so  on  any 
other  terms ;  or  has  permitted  them  at  least  to  think 
that  they  were  shunning  the  society  of  many  by  whom 
they  would  certainly  have  been  shunned. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  fashion  of  mock  stateli- 
ness  and  sullen  reserve  will  soon  pass  away.  The  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  it  may  be  copied  by  the  lowest 
and  dullest  of  mankind, — the  caricatures  which  are 
daily  exhibited  of  it  in  every  disgusting  variety, — and 
the  restraints  it  must  impose  upon  the  good  nature  and 
sociality  which,  after  all,  do  really  form  a  part  of  our 
national  character,  must  concur,  we  think,  with  the 
alienation  it  produces  in  others,  speedily  to  consign  it 
to  the  tomb  of  other  forgotten  affectations.  The  duties 
that  we  owe  to  strangers  that  come  casually  into  our 
society,  certainly  are  not  veiy  weighty — ana  a  man  is 
no  doubt  entitled  to  consult  his  own  ease,  and  even  his 
indolence,  at  the  hazard  of  being  unpopular  among  such 
persons.  But,  after  all,  affability  and  complaisance  are 
still  a  kind  of  duties,  in  their  degree ;  and  of  all  duties, 
we  should  really  think  are  those  that  are  repaid,  not 
only  with  the  largest  share  of  gratitude,  but  with  the 
greatest  internal  satisfaction.  All  we  ask  is,  that  they, 
and  the  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies  their  exer- 
cise, should  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  vain  notion  of  dignity, 
which  the  person  assuming  it  knows  all  the  while  to 
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be  false  and  hollow — or  to  a  still  vainer  assumption  of 
fashion,  which  does  not  impose  upon  one  in  a  thousand ; 
and  subjects  its  unhappy  victim  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
very  competitors  in  the  practice.  All  studied  manners 
are  assumed,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  they 
are  to  produce  on  the  beholders:  And  if  a  man  have 
a  particularly  favourable  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and 
dignity  of  his  physiognomy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  folly  and  vulgarity  of  his 
discourse,  there  is  no  denying  that  such  a  man,  when  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  where  he  is  not  known,  will 
do  well  to  keep  his  o>vn  secret,  and  sit  as  silent,  and 
look  as  repulsive  among  strangers  as  possible.  But, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  we  really  cannot  admit 
it  to  be  a  reasonable,  any  more  than  an  amiable  de- 
meanour.    To  return,  however,  to  M.  Simond. 

If  he  is  somewhat  severe  upon  our  national  character, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  deals  still  harder  measure 
to  his  own  countrymen.  There  is  one  passage  in  which 
he  distinctly  states  that  no  man  in  France  now  pretends 
to  any  principle,  either  personal  or  political.  What 
follows  is  less  atrocious,  —  and  probably  nearer  the 
truth.  It  is  the  sequel  of  an  encomium  on  the  domestic 
and  studious  occupations  of  the  well-informed  society  of 
Zurich. 

"  Probably  a  mode  of  life  so  entirely  domestic  would  tempt  few 
strangers,  and  in  France  particularly,  it  would  appear  quite  intolerable. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  these  contemners  of  domestic  dulness  are  not  ge- 
nerally the  dullest  of  the  two.  Walking  occasionally  the  whole  length 
of  the  interior  Boulevards  of  Paris,  on  a  summer  evening,  I  have 
generally  observed  on  my  return,  at  the  interval  of  several  hours,  the 
very  same  figures  sitting  just  where  I  had  left  them  ;  mostly  isolated 
middle-aged  men,  established  for  the  evening  on  three  chairs,  one  for 
the  elbow,  another  for  the  extended  leg,  a  third  for  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  with  vacant  looks  and  a  muddy  complexion,  appearing  dis- 
contented with  themselves  and  others,  and  profoundly  tired.  A/auieml 
in  a  saloTiy  for  the  passive  hearer  of  the  talk  of  others,  is  still  worae,  I 
take  it,  than  the  three  chairs  on  the  Boulevard.  The  theatre,  se^i 
again  and  again,  can  have  no  great  charm ;  nor  is  it  every  one  who  has 
money  to  spare  for  the  one,  or  free  access  to  the  other  ;  therefore,  an 
immense  number  of  people  are  driven  to  the  Boulevard  as  a  last  re- 
source. As  to  home,  it  is  no  resource  at  all.  No  one  thinks  of  the 
possibility  of  employing  his  time  there,  either  by  himself  or  with  his 
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family.  And  the  result,  upon  the  whole,  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  country  in  the  world  where  you  see  so  many  long  faces,  care-worn 
and  cross,  as  among  the  very  people  who  are  deemed,  and  believe 
themselves,  the  merriest  in  the  world.  A  man  of  rank  and  talent,  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  Crimea^  who  employed  himself  diligently 
and  usefully  when  there,  and  who  naturally  loves  a  country  where  he 
has  done  much  good,  praising  it  to  a  friend,  has  been  heard  to  remark, 
as  the  main  objection  to  a  residence  otherwise  delightful  — '  Mais  on 
est  oblige  de  s*aller  coucher  tous  les  soirs  ^  sept  heures,  —  parcequ'en 
Crimee  on  ne  sait  pas  ou  aller  passer  la  soiree ! '  This  remark  excites 
no  sui^rise  at  Paris.  Every  one  there  feels  that  there  can  be  no 
alternative,  —  some  place,  not  homCy  to  spend  your  evenings  in,  or  to 
bed  at  seven  o'clock !  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  gentleman  who 
hesitated  about  marrying  a  lady  whose  company  he  liked  very  much, 
*  for,'  as  he  observed,  *  where  could  I  then  go  to  pass  my  evenings  ? ' " 
—  Vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

The  following,  though  not  a  cordial,  is  at  least  a 
candid  testimony  to  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  Re- 
volution :  — 

''  The  clamorous,  restless,  and  bustling  manners  of  the  common 
people  of  Aix,  their  antiquated  and  ragged  dress,  their  diminutive 
stature  and  ill-favoured  countenances,  strongly  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  population  of  France,  such  as  I  remembered  it  formerly ;  for  a 
considerable  change  has  certainly  taken  place,  in  all  such  respects, 
between  the  years  1789  and  1815.  The  people  of  France  are  deci- 
dedly less  noisy,  and  graver ;  better  dressed,  and  cleaner.  All  this  may 
be  accounted  wr ;  but  handsomer  is  not  so  readily  understood,  a  priori. 
It  seems  as  if  the  hardships  of  war,  having  successively  carried  off  all 
the  weakly,  those  who  survived  have  regenerated  the  species.  The 
people  have  undoubtedly  gained  much  by  the  Revolution  on  the 
score  of  property,  and  a  little  as  to  political  institutions.  They  cer- 
tainly seem  conscious  of  some  advantage  attained,  and  to  be  proud  of 
it  —  not  properly  civil  liberty,  which  is  little  understood,  and  not 
properly  estimated,  but  a  certain  coarse  equality,  asserted  in  small 
things,  although  not  thought  of  in  the  essentials  of  society.  This 
new-bom  equality  is  very  touchy,  as  if  it  felt  yet  insecure  ;  and 
thence  a  degree  of  rudeness  in  the  common  intercourse  with  the  lower 
class,  and,  more  or  less,  all  classes,  very  different  from  the  old  prover- 
bial French  politeness.  This,  though  in  itself  not  agreeable,  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  sign.  Pride  is  a  step  in  moral  improvement,  from  a  very 
low  state.  These  opinions,  I  am  well  aware,  will  not  pass  in  France 
without  animadversion,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  same  judgment 
will  be  formed  of  things  under  different  circumstances.  If  my  critics, 
however,  will  only  go  three  or  four  thousand  miles  off,  and  stay  away  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  dare  say  we  shall  agree  better  when  we  com- 
pare notes  on  their  return.**  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

The  way  in  which  M.  Simond  speaks  of  Rousseau, 
afibrds  a  striking  example  of  that   struggle  between 
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enthusiasm  and  severity — romance  and  cool  reason,  wtich 
we  noticed  in  the  beginning  as  characteristic  of  the  whole 
work.  He  talks,  on  the  whole,  with  contempt,  and  even 
bitterness,  of  his  character :  But  he  follows  his  footsteps, 
and  the  veatiees  and  memorials  even  of  his  fictitious 
personages,  with  a  spirit  of  devout  observance  —  visits 
Clareus,  and  pauses  at  Meillerie — rows  in  a  burning 
day  to  his  island  in  the  lake  of  Bienne — expatiates  on 
the  beauty  of  his  retreat  at  the  Charmettes — and  even 
stops  to  explore  his  temporary  abode  at  Moitier  Travers. 
The  following  passages  are  remarkable:  — 

"  Rousseau,  from  his  garret,  governed  an  empire — that  of  the  mind; 
the  louiider  of  a  new  religion  in  polities,  and  to  hia  enthusiaettc  fd* 
lowont  a  prophet  — He  said,  and  they  believed!  The  disciples  of 
Voltiiirc  might  be  more  numerous,  but  tliey  were  bound  to  him  bj  far 
weaker  ties.  Those  of  Rousseau  mode  the  French  Revolution,  And 
perished  for  it ;  while  Voltaire's,  miscalculating  its  chances,  perished 
by  it.  Both,  perhaps,  deserved  their  fate ;  but  the  former  certainly 
acted  the  nobler  part,  and  went  to  battle  with  the  best  weapons  too, — 
for  in  thedeadlyencounterof  all  the  passions,  of  the  most  opposite  priii< 
ciples  and  irreconcilable  prejudices,  cold-hearted  wit  is  of  little  avaiL 
Heroes  and  martyrs  do  not  care  for  epigrams ;  and  he  must  have  en- 
thusiasm who  pretends  to  lead  the  enthusiastic  or  cope  with  them. 
Unt  intime  perttumon,  Rousseau  has  somewhere  said,  m'a  toujour* 
tenu  lieu  d'ilogvence  !  And  well  it  might ;  for  the  first  requisite  to 
command  belief,  is  to  believe  yourself.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  impose  on 
mankind  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  eloquence,  no  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  others,  without  this  intimate  persuasion  in  youreelf. 
Rousseau's  might  only  be  a  sort  of  poetical  persuasion,  lasting  but  as 
long  as  the  occasioD ;  yet  it  was  thus  powerful,  only  because  it  was 
true,  though  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  this 
inspired  writer. 

"  Mr.  M ,  son  of  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  left  his 

manuscripts,  and  especially  his  Confessions,  to  he  published  afW  his 
death,  had  the  goodness  to  show  them  to  be.  I  observed  a  fair  copy 
written  by  himself,  in  a  small  hand  like  print,  very  neat  and  correct; 
not  a  blot  or  an  erasure  to  be  seen.  The  most  curious  of  these  papers, 
however,  were  several  sketch-books,  or  memoranda  half  filled,  where 
the  same  hand  is  no  longer  discernible  ;  but  tlie  same  genius,  and  the 
same  wayward  temper  and  perverse  intellect,  in  every  fugitive  tliought 
which  is  there  put  down.  Rousseau's  composition,  like  Montesquieu's, 
was  laborious  and  slow ;  his  ideas  fiowed  rapidly,  but  were  not  readily 
brought  into  proper  order;  they  did  not  appear  to  have  come  in  con- 
seiiuencc  of  a  previous  plan ;  but  the  plan  itself,  formed  afterwards, 
came  in  aid  of  the  ideas,  aud  served  as  a  sort  of  frame  for  them,  in- 
stead of  being  a  system  to  which  they  were  subservient.  Very  possibly 
some  of  the  fundamental  opinions  he  defended  so  earnestly,  and  for 
which  his  disciples  would  willingly  have  suficred  martyrdom,  were 
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originally  adopted  because  a  bright  thought,  caught  as  it  flew,  was 
entered  in  his  commonplace  book. 

"  These  loose  notes  of  Rousseau  afford  a  curious  insight  into  his 
taste  in  composition.  You  find  him  perpetually  retrenching  epithets 
—  reducing  his  thoughts  to  their  simplest  expression  —  giving  words 
a  peculiar  energy,  by  the  new  application  of  their  original  meaning — 
going  back  to  the  naivete  of  old  language ;  and,  in  the  artificial  process 
of  simplicity,  carefully  effacing  the  trace  of  each  laborious  footstep  as 
he  advanced ;  each  idea,  each  image,  coming  out,  at  last,  as  if  cast 
entire  at  a  single  throw,  original,  energetic,  and  clear.  Although 
IVIr.  M had  promised  to  Rousseau  that  he  would  publish  his  Con- 
fessions as  they  were,  yet  he  took  upon  himself  to  suppress  a  passage 
explaining  certain  circumstances  of  his  abjurations  at  Aimeci,  afford- 
ing a  curious,  but  frightfully  disgusting,  picture  of  monkish  manners 

at  that  time.     It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  M did  not  break  his  word  in 

regard  to  some  few  more  passages  of  that  most  admirable  and  most 
vile  of  all  the  productions  of  genius." —  Vol.  i.  pp.  564 — 566. 

The  following  notices  of  Madame  de  Stael  are  em- 
phatic and  orginal :  — 

"  I  had  seen  Madame  de  Stael  a  child ;  and  I  saw  her  again  on  her 
deathbed.  The  intermediate  years  were  spent  in  another  hemisphere, 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  scenes  in  which  she  lived.  Mixing  again, 
not  many  months  since,  with  a  world  in  which  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
feel  that  I  must  remain  so,  I  just  saw  this  celebrated  woman;  and 
heard,  as  it  were,  her  last  words,  as  I  had  read  her  works  before,  un- 
influenced by  any  local  bias.  Perhaps,  the  impressions  of  a  man  thus 
dropped  from  another  world  into  this  may  be  deemed  something  like 
those  of  posterity. 

"  Madame  de  Stael  lived  for  conversation :  She  was  not  happy  out 
of  a  large  circle,  and  a  French  circle,  where  she  could  be  heard  in  her 
own  language  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  extravagant  admiration  of 
the  society  of  Paris  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  genuine  admiration 
of  herself.  It  was  the  best  mirror  she  could  get  —  and  that  was  all. 
Ambitious  of  all  sorts  of  notoriety,  she  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  been  bom  noble  and  a  beauty.  Yet  there  was  in  this  excessive 
vanity  so  much  honesty  and  frankness,  it  was  so  entirely  void  of  affect- 
ation and  trick,  she  made  so  fair  and  so  irresistible  an  appeal  to  your 
own  sense  of  her  worth,  that  what  would  have  been  laughable  in  any 
one  else,  was  almost  respectable  in  her.  That  ambition  of  eloquence, 
so  conspicuous  in  her  writings,  was  much  less  observable  in  her  con- 
versation ;  there  was  more  abandon  in  what  she  said  than  in  what  she 
wrote  ;  while  speaking,  the  spontaneous  inspiration  was  no  labour, 
but  all  pleasure.  Conscious  of  extraordinary  powers,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  good  things,  and  the  deep  things, 
flowing  in  a  full  stream  from  her  own  well-stored  mind  and  luxuriant 
fancy.  The  inspiration  was  pleasure  —  the  pleasure  was  inspiration ; 
and  without  precisely  intending  it,  she  was,  every  evening  of  her  life, 
in  a  circle  of  company,  the  very  Corinne  she  had  depicted."  —  Vol.  i. 
pp.  283—286. 
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(November,  1812.) 

Rejected  Addresses  ;  or  the  New  Theatrum  Poetarum*     l^mo. 

pp.  126.     London:  1812.» 

After  all  the  learning,  wrangling,  and  solemn  exhorta- 
tion of  our  preceding  pages,  we  think  we  may  venture 
to  treat  our  readers  with  a  little  morsel  of  town-made 
gaiety,  without  any  great  derogation  from  our  esta- 
blished character  for  seriousness  and  contempt  of  trifles. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  we 
could  so  certainly  ingratiate  ourselves  witn  our  provin- 
cial readers,  as  by  dealing  largely  in  such  articles ;  and 
we  can  assure  them,  that  if  we  have  not  hitherto  in- 
dulged them  very  often  in  this  manner,  it  is  only  because 
we  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good  as 
the  little  volume  before  us.  T\  e  have  seen  nothing  com- 
parable to  it  indeed  since  the  publication  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Antijacobin  ;  and  though  it  wants  the  high  season- 
ing of  politics  and  personahty,  which  no  doubt  contri- 
buted much  to  the  currency  of  that  celebrated  collection, 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  exhibit,  on  the  whole, 
a  still  more  exquisite  talent  of  imitation,  -with  powers  of 
poetical  composition  that  are  scarcely  inferior. 

*  I  have  been  so  much  struck,  on  lately  looking  back  to  this  paper, 
with  the  very  extraordinary  merit  and  felicity  of  the  Imitations  on 
which  it  is  employed,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
them  a  chance  of  delighting  a  new  generation  of  admirers,  by  includ- 
ing some  part  of  them  in  this  publication.  I  take  them,  indeed,  to  be 
the  very  best  imitations  (and  often  of  difficult  originals)  that  ever  were 
made :  and,  considering  their  great  extent  and  variety,  to  indicate  a 
talent  to  which  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  Some  few 
of  them  descend  to  the  level  of  parodies  :  But  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
of  a  much  higher  description.  They  ought,  I  sup^wse,  to  have  come 
under  the  head  of  Poetry, — but  "Miscellaneous "  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  any  thing.  —  Some  of  the  less  striking  citations  are  now  omitted. 
The  autliors,  I  believe,  have  been  long  known  to  have  been  the  late 
Messrs.  Smith. 
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AVe  must  not  forget,  however,  to  inform  our  country 
readers,  that  these  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  are  merely  a 
series  of  Imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  most 
celebrated  living  Avriters — who  are  here  supposed  to 
have  tried  their  hands  at  an  address  to  be  spoken  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane  —  in  the 
hope,  we  presume,  of  obtaining  the  twenty-pound  prize 
which  the  munificent  managers  are  said  to  have  held  out 
to  the  successful  candidate.  The  names  of  the  ima- 
ginary competitors,  whose  works  are  now  oflFered  to  the 
public,  are  only  indicated  by  their  initials;  and  there 
are  one  or  two  which  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  fill 
up.  By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  are  such  as  can- 
not possibly  be  mistaken ;  and  no  reader  of  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Lewis,  Moore,  or  Spen- 
cer, could  require  the  aid,  even  of  their  initials,  to  recog- 
nise them  in  their  portraits.  Coleridge,  Coleman,  and 
Lord  Byron,  are  not  quite  such  striking  likenesses.  Of 
Dr.  Busby's  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's,  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves qualified  to  judge — not  professing  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  works  of  these  originals. 

There  is  no  talent  so  universally  entertaining  as  that 
of  municry  —  even  when  it  is  confined  to  the  lively  imi- 
tation of  the  air  and  manner — the  voice,  gait,  and 
external  deportment  of  ordinary  individuals.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  our  wicked  love  of  ridicule ; 
for,  though  we  must  not  assign  a  very  high  intellectual 
rank  to  an  art  which  is  said  to  have  attained  to  perfec- 
tion among  the  savages  of  New  Holland,  some  admira- 
tion is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  capacity  of  nice  observa- 
tion which  it  implies;  and  some  gratification  may  be 
innocently  derived  from  the  sudden  perception  which  it 
excites  of  peculiarities  previously  unobserved.  It  rises  in 
interest,  however,  and  in  dignity,  when  it  succeeds  in  ex- 
pressing, not  merely  the  visible  and  external  characteristics 
of  its  objects,  but  those  also  of  their  taste,  their  genius, 
and  temper.  A  vulgar  mimic  repeats  a  man's  cant-phrases 
and  known  stories,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  his  voice, 
look,  and  gestures :  But  he  is  an  artist  of  a  far  higher 
description,  who  can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his 
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manner ;  and  represent  the  features  and  movements  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  the  accidents  of  his  body.  The 
same  distinction  applies  to  the  mimicry,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  an  author's  style  and  manner  of  "writing.  To 
copy  his  peculiar  phrases  or  turns  of  expression — to 
borrow  the  grammatical  structure  of  his  sentences,  or 
thf;  metrical  balance  of  his  lines  —  or  to  crowd  and 
string  together  all  the  pedantic  or  affected  words  which 
ho  has  become  remarkable  for  using — applying,  or  mis- 
applying all  these  without  the  least  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  genius,  or  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  is 
to  imitate  an  author  only  as  a  monkey  might  imitate  a 
man  —  or,  at  best,  to  support  a  masquerade  character  on 
the  strength  of  the  Dress  only ;  and  at  all  events,  re- 
quires as  little  talent,  and  deserves  as  little  praise,  as  the 
mimetic  exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port-Sydney. 
It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  be  able  to  borrow  the 
diction  and  manner  of  a  celebrated  writer  to  express 
sentiments  like  his  own — to  write  as  he  would  have 

written  on  the  subject  proposed  to  his  imitator to 

think  his  thoughts,  in  short,  as  well  as  to  use  his  words 
— and  to  make  the  revival  of  his  style  appear  but  a 
consequence  of  the  strong  conception  of  his  peculiar 
ideas.  To  do  this  in  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable,  requires  talents,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  original  on  whom  they  are  employed — together 
with  a  faculty  of  observation,  and  a  dexterity  of  applica- 
tion, which  that  original  might  not  always  possess ;  and 
should  not  only  afford  nearly  as  great  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  as  a  piece  of  composition,  —  but  may  teach  him 
some  lessons,  or  open  up  to  him  some  views,  which 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  disclosed. 

The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, promises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good  thing  in  itself; 
but  if  the  resemblance  be  very  striking,  it  commonly  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  letting  us  more  completely 
into  the  secret  of  the  original  author,  and  enabling  us  to 
understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the  peculiarity  of 
his  manner  consists,  than  most  of  us  should  ever  have 
done  without  this  assistance      The  resemblance,   it  is 
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obvious,  can  only  be  rendered  striking  by  exaggerating 
a  little,  and  bringing  more  conspicuously  forw^ard,  all 
that  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  the  model :  And  the 
marking  features,  which  were  somewhat  shaded  and  con- 
fused in  their  natural  presentment,  being  thus  magnified 
and  disengaged  in  the  copy,  are  more  easily  observed 
and  comprehended,  and  their  effect  traced  with  infinitely 
more  ease  and  assurance; — ^just  as  the  course  of  a  river, 
or  a  range  of  mountains,  is  more  distinctly  understood 
when  laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan,  than  when  studied  in 
their  natural  proportions.     Thus,  in  Burke's  imitation 
of  Bolingbroke  (the  most  perfect  specimen,  perhaps, 
which  ever  will  exist  of  the  art  of  wnich  we  are  speak- 
ing), we  have  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
style,  or  we  may  indeed  say  the  genius,  of  that  noble 
writer,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and  brought  at  once 
before  us ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who,  in  perusing 
his  genuine  works,  merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and  dis- 
appointed— delighted   and  wearied   he  could   not  tell 
why,  is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  con- 
ception of  the  causes  of  those  opposite  sensations, — and 
to  trace  to  the  nobleness  of  the  diction  and  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  reasoning — the  boldness  of  the  propositions 
and  the  rashness  of  the  inductions  —  the  magnificence 
of  the  pretensions  and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance, 
those  contradictory  judgments,  with  the  confused  result 
of  which  he  had  been  perplexed  in  the  study  of  the  ori- 
ginal.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  imitation  of 
Darwin,  contained  in  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles,  though 
confessedly  of  a  satirical  or  ludicrous  character.     All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  poet  are  there  brought 
together,  and  crowded  into  a  little  space ;  where  they 
can  be  compared  and  estimated  with  ease.     His  essence 
in  short,  is  extracted,  and  separated  in  a  good  degree 
from  what  is  common  to  him  mth  the  rest  of  his  species ; 
— and  while  he  is  recognised  at  once  as  the  original  from 
whom  all  those  characteristic  traits  have  been  boiTowed, 
that  original  itself  is  far  better  understood — because  the 
copy  presents  no  traits  but  such  as  are  characteristic. 
This  highest  species  of  imitation,  therefore,  we  con- 
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ceive  to  be  of  no  slight  value  in  fixing  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  public,  even  with  regard  to  the  great 
standard  and  original  authors  who  naturally  become  its 
subjects.  The  pieces  before  us,  indeed,  do  not  fall  cor- 
rectly under  this  denomination: — the  subject  to  which 
they  are  confined,  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  produced,  having  nece^arilj 
given  them  a  certain  ludicrous  and  light  air,  not  quit-e 
suitable  to  the  gravitv  of  some  of  the  ori^nals,  and 
imparted  to  some  of  them  a  sort  of  mongrel  character 
in  which  we  may  discern  the  features  both  of  burlesque 
and  of  imitation.  There  is  enough,  however,  of  the 
latter  to  answer  the  purposes  we  have  indicated  above; 
while  the  tone  of  levity  and  ridicule  may  answer  the 
farther  purpose  of  admonishing  the  authors  who  are 
personated  in  this  exhibition,  in  what  directions  they 
trespass  on  the  borders  of  absurdity,  and  from  what 
peculiarities  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous. 
A  mere  parody  or  travestie,  indeed,  is  commonly  made, 
with  the  greatest  success,  upon  the  tenderest  and  most 
sublime  passages  in  poetry — the  whole  secret  of  such 
performances  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  a  mean, 
ludicrous,  or  disgusting  subject,  for  a  touching  or  noble 
one.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  where  the 
passages  imitated  are  conversant  with  objects  nearly 
as  familiar,  and  names  and  actions  almost  as  undig- 
nified, as  those  in  the  imitation,  the  author  may  be 
assured,  that  what  a  moderate  degree  of  exaggeration 
has  thus  made  eminently  laughable,  could  never  have 

been  worthy  of  a  place  in  serious  and  lofty  poetry But 

we  are  falling,  we  perceive,  into  our  old  trick  of  disser- 
tation, and  forgetting  our  benevolent  intention  to  dedi- 
cate this  article  to  the  amusement  of  our  readers.  — We 
break  off  therefore,  abruptly,  and  turn  without  farther 
preamble  to  the  book. 

The  first  piece,  under  the  name  of  the  loyal  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, though  as  good,  we  suppose,  as  the  original,  is  not 
very  interesting.  Whether  it  be  very  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
or  not,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  vulgarity, 
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servility,  and  gross  absurdity  of  the  newspaper  scribblers 
is  well  rendered  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  Gallia's  stem  despot  shall  in  vain  advance 
From  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France ; 
Bj  this  day  month  the  monster  shall  not  gain 
A  foot  of  land  in  Portugal  or  Spain. 
See  Wellington  in  Salamanca's  field 
Forces  his  favourite  General  to  yield, 
Breaks  through  his  lines,  and  leaves  his  boasted  Marmont 
Expiring  on  the  plain  without  an  arm  on  : 
Madrid  he  enters  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  then  the  villages  still  further  south ! 
Base  Buonaparte,  filled  with  deadly  ire, 
Sets  one  by  one  our  playhouses  on  fire  : 
Some  years  ago  he  pounced  with  deadly  glee  on 
The  C^era  House  —  then  burnt  down  the  Pantheon ; 
Nay,  still  unsated,  in  a  coat  of  flames. 
Next  at  Millbank  he  cross'd  the  river  Thames. 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 
Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  pinch  ? 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ? 
Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  Isle  a  yoke, 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke, 
*  The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  oak.' " 

The  next,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Wordsworth,  is  en- 
titled "  The  Baby's  D^but ;"  and  is  characteristically 
announced  as  intended  to  have  been  "spoken  in  the 
character  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  who 
is  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  a  child's  chaise,  by  Samuel 
Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter."  The  author  does  not,  in 
this  instance,  attempt  to  copy  any  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry :  But  has  succeeded 
perfectly  in  the  imitation  of  his  maukish  ajffectations  of 
childish  simplicity  and  nursery  stammering.  We  hope 
it  will  make  him  ashamed  of  his  Alice  Fell,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  last  volumes — of  which  it  is  by  no  means  a 
parody,  but  a  very  fair,  and  indeed  we  think  a  flattering 
imitation.     We  give  a  stanza  or  two  as  a  specimen :  — 

"  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Hbj  ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 
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"  Jack's  in  the  pouts  —  and  this  it  is, 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh,  my  stars ! 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars. 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose !  "  —  p.  5,  6. 

Mr. Moore's  Address  is  entitled  "The  Living  Lustres," 
and  appears. to  us  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  fantastic 
verses  which  that  ingenious  person  indites  when  he  is 
merely  gallant;  and,  resisting  the  lures  of  voluptuousness, 
is  not  enough  in  earnest  to  be  tender.     It  begins :  — 

"  O  why  should  our  dull  retrospective  addresses 

Fall  damp  as  wet  blankets  on  Drury  Lane  fire  ? 
Away  with  blue  devils,  away  with  distresses, 

And  give  the  gay  spirit  to  sparkling  desire ! 
Let  artists  decide  on  the  beauties  of  Drury, 

The  richest  to  me  is  when  woman  is  there ; 
The  question  of  Houses  I  leave  to  the  jury ; 

The  fairest  to  me  is  the  house  of  the  fair."  —  p.  25. 

The  main  drift  of  the  piece,  however,  as  well  as  its 
title,  is  explained  in  the  following  stanzas: — 

"  How  well  would  our  artists  attend  to  their  duties, 

Our  house  save  in  oil,  and  our  authors  in  wit. 
In  lieu  of  yon  lamps  if  a  row  of  young  beauties 

Glanc'd  light  from  their  eyes  between  us  and  the  pit. 
Attun'd  to  the  scene,  when  the  pale  yellow^  moon  is  on 

Tower  and  tree,  they'd  look  sober  and  sage  ; 
And  when  they  all  wink'd  their  dear  peepers  in  unison, 

Night,  pitchy  night  would  envelop  the  stage. 
Ah !  could  I  some  girl  from  yon  box  for  her  youth  pick, 

I'd  love  her  —  as  long  as  she  blossom'd  in  youth  ! 
Oh  !  w^hite  is  the  ivory  case  of  the  toothpick. 

But  when  beauty  smiles  how  much  whiter  the  tooth!" 

Pp.  26, 27. 

The  next,  entitled  "  The  Rebuilding,"  is  in  name 
of  Mr.  Southey ;  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection. 
It  is  in  tlie  style  of  the  Kehama  of  that  multifarious 
author ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  the  character 
of  one  of  his  Glendoveers.  The  imitation  of  the  diction 
and  measure,  we  think,  is  nearly  perfect ;  and  the  de- 
scriptions quite  as  good  as  the  original.  It  opens  Avith 
an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  old  theatre,  formed 
upon  the  pattern  of  tlie  Funeral  of  Arvalan. 
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"  Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored  ! 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose  ! 
See  with  what  crimson  fury. 
By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls  of  Drury ! 
The  tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead, 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread ; 
Master  and  'prentice,  serving  man  and  lord, 
Nailor  and  tailor. 
Grazier  and  brazier. 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  pour'd, 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze. 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze." — p.  29,  30. 

There  is  then  a  great  deal  of  indescribable  intriguing 
between  Veeshnoo,  who  wishes  to  rebuild  the  house 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
Yamen  who  wishes  to  prevent  it.  The  Power  of  Re- 
storation, however,  brings  all  the  parties  concerned  to  an 
amicable  meeting ;  the  effect  of  which,  on  the  Power  of 
Destruction,  is  thus  finely  represented  :  — 

"  Yamen  beheld,  and  wither'd  at  the  sight ; 
Long  had  he  aim'd  the  sun-beam  to  controul, 

For  light  was  hateful  to  his  soul : 
Go  on,  cried  the  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spite  ; 
Go  on,  cried  the  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spleen ; 
Thy  toils  of  the  morning,  like  Ithaca's  queen, 
ni  toil  to  undo  every  night. 

The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 

And  Yamen's  visage  grows  blanker  and  blanker. 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Anchor  and  Crown, 
And  Yamen's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown. 
Veeshnoo,  now  thy  work  proceeds  I 
The  solicitor  reads. 
And,  merit  of  merit  I 
Red  wax  and  green  ferret    • 
Are  fix'd  at  the  foot  of  the  deeds  I "  —  p.  35,  36. 

"  Drury's  Dirge,"  by  Laura  Matilda,  is  not  of  the 
first  quality.  The  verses,  to  be  sure,  are  very  smooth, 
and  very  nonsensical — as  was  intended  :  But  they  are 
not  so  good  as  Swift's  celebrated  Song  by  a  Person  of 
Quality ;  and  are  so  exactly  in  the  same  measure,  and 
on  the  same  plan,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making 
the  comparison.  The  reader  may  take  these  three 
stanzas  as  a  sample :  — 
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'<  Lurid  smoke  and  frank  suspicion. 
Hand  in  hand  reluctant  dance ; 
While  the  God  fulfils  his  mission, 
Chivalry  resigns  his  lance. 

"  Hark !  the  engines  blandly  thunder. 
Fleecy  clouds  dishevell'd  lie ; 
And  the  firemen,  mute  with  wonder, 
On  the  son  of  Saturn  cry. 

**  See  the  bird  of  Ammon  sailing. 

Perches  on  the  engine's  peak. 

And  the  Eagle  fireman  hailing. 

Soothes  them  with  its  bickering  beak." 

"  A  Tale  of  Drury,"  by  Walter  Scott,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  admirably  executed ;  though  the  introduction  is 
rather  tame.  The  burning  is  described  with  the  mighty 
Minstrel's  characteristic  love  of  localities :  — 

"  Then  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke  ! 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames  ; 
For  shouts  were  heard  'mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

*  The  Playhouse  is  in  flames ! ' 
And  lo  I  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window  pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguin'd  drain ; 
Meux's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 

And  Richardson's  Hotel."  —  p.  46,  47. 

The  mustering  of  the  firemen  is  not  less  merito- 
rious :  — 

"  The  summon'd  firemen  woke  at  call, 
And  liied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose. 
Each  sought  his  pond'rous  hobnail'd  shoes  ; 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied, 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed. 
His  nether  bulk  embrac'd ; 
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Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue, 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew, 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thunder'd  thro'  the  street, 
Fire- hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced."  —  p.  48. 

The  procession  of  the  engines,  with  the  badges  of 
their  different  companies,  and  the  horrible  names  of 
their  leaders,  is  also  admirable — but  we  cannot  make 
room  for  it.  The  account  of  the  death  of  Muggins  and 
Higginbottom,  however,  must  find  a  place.  These  are 
the  two  principal  firemen  who  suffered  on  this  occasion ; 
and  the  catastrophe  is  described  with  a  spirit,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name  so  venturously  assumed  by  the 
describer.  After  the  roof  falls  in,  there  is  silence  and 
great  consternation :  — 

"  When  lo !  amid  the  wreck  uprear*d 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared, 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  rever'd. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  sign  of  woe, 
*  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho ! ' 

And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide  : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fedl  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died ! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell, 
To  succour  one  they  lov'd  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ;. 
But  ah  I  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Serv'd  but  to  share  his  grave  I 
lilid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Thro'  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke. 

Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench, 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelm'd  him  quite  ; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more ! 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  brav'd. 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  wav'd ; 
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*  Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps! 

*  You,  Clutterbuck,  come  stir  your  stumps, 

*  Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 
*■  A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 

*  ^^^lat  are  they  fear'd  on,  fools  ?  'od  rot  'em ! ' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom.*' — p.  50 — 52. 

The  rebuilding  is  recorded  in  strains  as  characteristic, 
and  as  aptly  applied :  — 

Didst  mark,  how  toil'd  the  busy  train 
From  mom  to  eve,  till  Drury  Lane 
Leap'd  like  a  roebuck  from  the  plain  ? 
Hopes  rose  and  sunk,  and  rose  again. 

And  nimble  workmen  trod. 
To  realize  hold  Wyatt's  plan 
Kush'd  many  a  howling  Irishman, 
Loud  clatter'd  many  a  porter  can, 
And  many  a  ragamuffin  clan, 

With  trowel  and  with  hod."  —  p.  52,  53. 

"  The  Beautiful  Incendiary,"  by  the  Honourable  W. 
Spencer,  is  also  an  imitation  of  great  merit.  The  flashy, 
fashionable,  artificial  style  of  this  writer,  with  his  con- 
fident and  extravagant  compliments,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  parodied  in  such  lines  as  the  following :  — 

"  Sobriety  cease  to  be  sober, 

Cease  labour  to  dig  and  to  delve  ! 
All  hail  to  this  tenth  of  October, 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve ! 
Ilah !  whom  do  my  peepers  remark  ? 

'Tis  Hebe  with  Jupiter's  jug ! 
Oh  no!  'tis  the  pride  of  the  Park, 

Fair  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg  ! 
But  ah !  why  awaken  the  blaze 

Those  bright  burning-glasses  contain. 
Whose  lens,  with  concentrated  rays. 

Proved  fatal  to  old  Drury  Lane  ? 
'Twas  all  accidental,  they  cry  : 

Away  with  the  flimsy  humbupr ! 
'Twas  fir'd  by  a  flash  from  the  eye 

Of  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg ! 

"  Fire  and  Ale/'  by  M.  G.  Le^^^s,  is  not  less  fortunate ; 
arid  exhibits  not  only  a  faithful  copy  of  the  spirited, 
loose,  and  flowing  versification  of  that  singular  author, 
but  a  very  just  representation  of  that  mixture  of  ex- 
travagance and  jocularity  which  has  impressed  most  of 
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his  writings  with  the   character  of  a  sort  of  farcical 
horror.     For  example :  — 

^'  The  fire  king  one  day  rather  amorous  felt ; 

He  mounted  his  hot  copper  fillj ; 
His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin ;  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 

With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt's  belly. 
Sure  never  was  skin  half  so  scalding  as  his ! 

When  an  infant,  'twas  equally  horrid. 
For  the  water  when  he  was  baptiz'd  gave  a  fizz, 
And  bubbl'd  and  simmered  and  started  of!^  whizz ! 

As  soon  as  it  sprinkl'd  his  forehead. 
Oh  then  there  was  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye. 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  S3rmbols ; 
His  teeth  were  calcin'd,  and  his  tongue  was  so  dry 
It  rattled  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 

To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles."  —  pp.  68,  69. 

The  drift  of  the  story  is,  that  this  formidable  personage 
falls  in  love  with  Miss  Drury  the  elder,  who  is  consumed 
in  his  ardent  embrace!  when  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the 
character  of  the  Ale  King,  fairly  bullies  him  from  a 
similar  attempt  on  her  younger  sister,  who  has  just  come 
out  under  his  protection. 

We  have  next  "  Playhouse  Musings,"  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
— a  piece  which  is  unquestionably  Lakish — though  we 
cannot  say  that  we  recoOTise  in  it  any  of  the  peculiar 
traits  of  tnat  powerful  and  misdirected  genius  whose  name 
it  has  borrowed.  We  rather  think,  liowever,  that  the 
tuneful  Brotherhood  will  consider  it  as  a  respectable 
eclogue.     This  is  the  introduction :  — 

'*  My  pensive  Public !  wherefore  look  you  md  ? 
I  had  a  grandmother ;  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware. 
And  when  that  donkey  look*d  me  in  the  face. 
His  face  was  sad !  and  you  arc  sad,  my  Public ! 

Joy  should  be  yours :  this  tenth  day  of  October 
Again  assembles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 
Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
That  hid  our  ruins  :  many  a  day  I  cried 
Ah  me !  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 
Till  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 
As  along  Charles  Street  I  prepared  to  walk, 
Just  at  the  comer,  by  the  pastry  cook's, 
I  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick ! 
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I  look'd  me  up,  and  strait  a  parapet 

Uprose,  at  least  seven  inches  o*er  the  planks. 

Joy  to  thee,  Drury !  to  myself  I  said. 

He  of  Blackfriars  Road  who  hymn'd  thy  downfal 

In  loud  Hosannahs,  and  who  prophesied 

That  flames  like  those  from  prostrate  Solyma 

Would  scorch  the  hand  that  yentur'd  to  rebuild  thee, 

Has  prov'd  a  lying  prophet.     From  that  hour. 

As  leisure  offer'd,  close  to  Mr.  Spring's 

Box-office  door,  Fve  stood  and  eyed  the  builders." —  pp.  73,  74. 

Of ''  Architectural  Atoms,"  translated  by  Dr.  Busby, 
we  can  say  very  little  more  than  that  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  far  more  capable  of  combining  into  good  poetry 
than  the  few  lines  we  were  able  to  read  of  the  learned 
Doctor's  genuine  address  in  the  newspapers.  They 
might  pass,  indeed,  for  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of 
Darwin ; — as  for  instance :  — 

*'  I  sing  how  casual  bricks,  in  airy  climb^ 
Encounter'd  casual  horse  hair,  casufd  lime  ; 
How  rafters  borne  through  wond'ring  clouds  elate, 
Kiss*d  in  their  slope  blue  elemental  slate ! 
Clasp'd  solid  beams,  in  chance-directed  fury. 
And  gave  to  birth  our  renovated  Drury."  —  pp.  82,  83. 

And  again :  — 

"  Thus  with  the  flames  that  from  old  Drury  rise 
Its  elements  primaeval  sought  the  skies. 
There  pendulous  to  wait  the  happy  hour. 
When  new  attractions  should  restore  their  power. 
Here  embryo  sounds  in  aether  lie  conceal'd 
Like  words  in  northern  atmosphere  congeal'd. 
Here  many  an  embryo  laugh,  and  half  encore. 
Clings  to  the  roof,  or  creeps  along  the  floor. 
By  puffs  concipient  some  in  aether  flit. 
And  soar  in  bravos  from  the  thund'ring  pit ; 
While  some  this  mortal  life  abortive  miss, 
Crush'd  by  a  groan,  or  murder'd  by  a  hiss."  —  p.  87. 

"  The  Theatre,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,  we  rather 
think  is  the  best  piece  in  the  collection.  It  is  an  exqui- 
site and  most  masterly  imitation,  not  only  of  the  pecu- 
liar style,  but  of  the  taste,  temper,  and  manner  of  de- 
scription of  that  most  original  author ;  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  caricature  of  that  style  or 
manner — except  in  the  excessive  profusion  of  puns  and 
verbal  jingles — which,  though  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked 
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among  his  characteristics,  are  never  so  thick-sown  in  his 
original  works  as  in  this  admirable  imitation.  It  does 
not  aim,  of  course,  at  any  shadow  of  his  pathos  or  moral 
sublimity ;  but  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singularly  faithful 
copy  of  his  passages  of  mere  description.  It  begins  as 
follows :  — 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start  ! 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

"  At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease, 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span. 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can, 

"  Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscall'd  standing  roam. 

"  Hark  !  the  check-taker  moody  silence  breaks. 
And  bawling  *  Pit  full,'  gives  the  check  he  takes." —  pp.  116,  117. 

The  tuning  of  the  orchestra  is  given  with  the  same 
spirit  and  fidelity ;  but  we  rather  choose  to  insert  the 
following  descent  of  a  playbill  from  the  upper  boxes : — 

"  Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry,  '  hats  off,' 
And  aw'd  consumption  checks  his  chided  cough. 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  queen  of  love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  play-bill  from  above ; 
Like  Icarus,  while  laughing  galleries  clap, 
Soars,  ducks,  and  dives  in  air,  the  printed  scrap :  . 
But,  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears, 
And,  as  it  files,  eludes  the  chandeliers ; 
Till  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl, 
It  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl ; 
Wlio  from  his  powder'd  pate  the  intruder  strikes, 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes."  —  p.  118. 

The  quaintness  and  minuteness  of  the  following  cata- 
logue, are  also  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  author — 
bating  always  the  undue  allowance  of  puns  and  concetti 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded :  — 


« 


What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  I 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honour  from  Chick  Lane ; 
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Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort. 

Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court ; 

The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark. 

The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk; 

Bojs  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 

With  pence  twice  five, — they  want  but  twx>penoe  more. 

Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares, 

And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 

Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk. 

But  talk  their  minds,  —  we  wish  they'd  mind  their  talk ! 

Big-worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live, 

Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give ; 

And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate. 

Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait."  —  pp.  1 18,  1 19. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  episode  of  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  Pat  Jennings's  hat — which,  if  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  thought  at  all  of  describing,  we  are  persuaded  he 
would  have  described  precisely  as  follows :  — 

'*  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat, 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 
And  spum*d  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  ?    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  MuUins  whispers,  take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes  take  mine. 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies ; 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue 
Starr'd,  strip'd,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band  : 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign'd, 
Regain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain'd ; 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom'd  hat." 

The  Ghost  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  very  good  as  a 
whole:  though  some  passages  are  singularly  happy. 
The  measure  and  solemnity  of  his  sentences,  in  all  the 
limited  variety  of  their  structure,  is  imitated  with  skill ; 
— but  the  diction  is  caricatured  in  a  vulgar  and  unpleas- 
ing  degree.  To  make  Johnson  call  a  door  "  a  ligneous 
barricado,"  and  its  knocker  and  bell  its  "  frappant  and 
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tintinabulant  appendages,"  is  neither  just  nor  humor- 
ous ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  writer  who  has  given 
such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talent  for  finer  ridicule 
and  fairer  imitation,  should  have  stooped  to  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  so  low,  and  so  long  ago  exhausted ;  especially 
as,  in  other  passages  of  the  same  piece,  he  has  shown 
how  well  qualified  he  was  both  to  catch  and  to  render 
the  true  characteristics  of  his  original.  The  beginning, 
for  example,  we  think  excellent :  — 

"  That  which  was  organized  by  the  moral  ability  of  one,  has  been 
executed  by  the  physical  effort  of  many ;  and  Drurt  Lane  Theatre 
is  now  complete.  Of  that  part  behind  the  curtain,  which  has  not  yet 
been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of  the  vamisher,  or  vibrate 
to  the  hammer  of  the  carpenter,  little  is  thought  by  the  public,  and 
little  need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Truth,  however,  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  either ;  and  he  who  should  pro- 
nounce that  our  edifice  has  received  its  final  embellishment,  would 
be  disseminating  falsehood  without  incurring  favour,  and  risking  the 
disgrace  of  detection  without  participating  the  advantage  of  success. 

"  Let  it  not,  however,  be  conjectured,  that  because  we  are  unassum- 
ing, we  are  imbecile ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indication  of  despond- 
ency, or  humility  of  demerit.  He  that  is  the  most  assured  of  success 
will  make  the  fewest  appeals  to  favour ;  and  where  nothing  is  claimed 
that  is  undue,  nothing  that  is  due  will  be  withheld.  A  swelling  open- 
ing is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant  conclusion.  Parturient 
mountains  have  ere  now  produced  muscipular  abortions ;  and  the 
auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with  final  vulgarity,  is  re- 
minded of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constantinople,  who  solemnly  per- 
ambulate her  streets,  exclaiming,  *In  the  name  of  the  prophet — figs!"* 
— ^pp.  54,  55. 

It  ends  with  a  solemn  eulogium  on  Mr.  Whitbread, 
which  is  thus  wound  up :  — 

"  To  his  never-slumbering  talents  you  are  indebted  for  whatever 
pleasure  this  haunt  of  the  Muses  is  calculated  to  afford.  If,  in  de- 
fiance of  chaotic  malevolence,  the  destroyer  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
yet  survives  in  the  name  of  Herostratus,  surely  we  may  confidently 
predict,  that  the  rebuildcr  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  will  stand  recorded 
to  distant  posterity,  in  that  of — Samuel  Whitbread." — pp.  59,  60. 

Our  readers  will  now  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  amusing  little  volume.  We  have  no 
conjectures  to  offer  as  to  its  anonymous  author.  He 
who  is  such  a  master  of  disguises,  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  successful  in  concealing  himself; — 
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and  with  the  power  of  assuming  so  many  styles,  is  not 
likely  to  be  detected  by  his  own.  We  should  guess, 
however,  that  he  had  not  written  a  great  deal  in  his  own 
character — that  his  natural  style  was  neither  very  lofty 
nor  very  grave — and  that  he  rather  indulges  a  partiality 
for  puns  and  verbal  pleasantries.  We  marvel  why  he  has 
shut  out  Campbell  and  Rogers  from  his  theatre  of  living 
poets  ; — and  confidently  expect  to  have  our  curiosity  in 
this  and  in  all  other  particulars  very  speedily  gratified, 
when  the  applause  of  the  country  shall  inauce  him  to 
take  off  his  mask. 
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(December,  18^8.) 

CEuvres  Inedites  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael^  publiees  par 
son  Fits  ;  precedees  d*une  Notice  sur  le  Caract^re  et  les  Ecrits 
de  M.  de  Stael,  Par  Madame  Necker  Saussure.  Trois 
Tomes.    8vo.     London,  Treuttel  and  Wurtz :   1 820. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Madame  Necker  Saussure 
for  this  copious,  elegant,  and  affectionate  account  of  her 
friend  and  cousin.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  Panegyric  than  of  an  impartial  biography  —  and, 
with  the  sagacity,  morality,  and  skill  in  composition 
which  seem  to  be  endemic  in  the  society  of  Geneva,  has 
also  perhaps  something  of  the  formality,  mannerism, 
and  didactic  ambition  of  that  very  intellectual  society. 
For  a  personal  memoir  of  one  so  much  distinguished  in 
society,  it  is  not  sufficiently  individual  or  familiar — and 
a  great  deal  too  little  feminine,  for  a  woman's  account  of 
a  woman,  who  never  forgot  her  sex,  or  allowed  it  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  things  that  indicate  a  female 
author  in  the  work  before  us,  are  the  decorous  purity 
of  her  morality  —  the  feebleness  of  her  political  specu- 
lations —  and  her  never  telling  the  age  of  her  friend. 

The  world  probably  knows  as  much  already  of  M.  and 
Madame  Necker  as  it  will  care  ever  to  know :  Yet  we 
are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  too  much  is  said  of 
them  here.  They  were  both  very  good  people — neither 
of  the  most  perfect  ban  ton^  nor  of  the  very  nighest  rank 
of  understanding,  —  but  far  above  the  vulgar  level  cer- 
tainly, in  relation  to  either.  The  likenesses  of  t.hem 
with  which  we  are  here  presented  are  undoubtedly  very 
favourable,  and  even  flattering;  but  still,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  likenesses,  and  even  very  cleverly 
executed.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  strong  un- 
derstanding and  lofty  principles  of  Madame  Necker,  and 
of  the  air  of  purity  that  reigned  in  her  physiognomy ; 
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But  we  are  candidly  told  also,  that,  with  her  tall  and  stiff 
figure,  and  formal  manners,  "  il  y  avoit  de  la  g^ne  en  elle, 
et  aupres  d'elle ; "  and  are  also  permitted  to  learn,  that 
after  having  acquired  various  branches  of  knowledge  by 
profound  study,  she  unluckily  became  persuaded  that 
all  virtues  and  accomplishments  might  be  learned  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  accordingly  set  herself,  with  might 
and  main,  ''  to  study  the  arts  of  conversation  and  of 
housekeeping  —  together  with  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  management  of  society  —  to  reduce  all 
these  things  to  system,  and  to  deduce  from  this  system 
precise  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  conduct.  Of 
M.  Necker,  again,  it  is  recorded,  in  very  emphatic  and 
affectionate  terms,  that  he  was  extraordinarily  eloquent 
and  observing,  and  equally  full  of  benevolence  and  prac- 
tical wisdom :  But  it  is  candidly  admitted  that  his  elo- 
quence was  more  sonorous  than  substantial,  and  consisted 
rather  of  well-rounded  periods  than  impressive  thoughts ; 
that  he  was  reserved  and  silent  in  general  society,  took 
pleasure  in  thwarting  his  wife  in  the  education  of  their 
daughter,  and  actually  treated  the  studious  propensity 
of  his  ingenious  consort  with  so  little  respect,  as  to  pro- 
hibit her  from  devoting  any  time  to  composition,  and 
even  from  having  a  table  to  write  at !  —  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  might  not  be  annoyed  with  the  fear 
of  disturbing  her  when  he  came  into  her  apartment! 
He  was  a  great  joker,  too,  in  an  innocent  paternal  way, 
in  his  own  family ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  nis  witticisms 
ever  had  much  success  in  other  places.  The  worship  of 
M.  Necker,  in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  established  religion, 
we  perceive,  at  Geneva ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  Priest 
has  made  the  God,  here  as  in  other  instances ;  and  rather 
think  the  worthy  financier  must  be  contented  to  be 
known  to  posterity  chiefly  as  the  father  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  education  of  their  only 
child  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gone  about  very  pru- 
dently, by  these  sage  personages ;  and  if  Mad.  de  otael 
had  not  been  a  very  extraordinary  creature,  both  as 
to  talent  and  temper,  from   the  very  beginning,  she 
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could  scarely  have  escaped  being  pretty  well  spoiled  be- 
tween them.  Her  mother  had  a  notion,  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  a  child  was  to  cram  it  with 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  without  caring  very  much  whe- 
ther it  understood  or  digested  any  part  of  it ;  —  and  so 
the  poor  little  girl  was  overtaskea  and  overeducated,  in 
a  very  pitiless  way,  for  several  years;  till  her  health 
became  seriously  impaired,  and  they  were  obliged  to  let 
her  run  idle  in  the  woods  for  some  years  longer — where 
she  composed  pastorals  and  tragedies,  and  became  ex- 
ceedingly romantic.  She  was  then  taken  up  again ;  and 
set  to  her  studies  with  greater  moderation.  All  this 
time,  too,  her  father  was  counteracting  the  lessons  of 
patient  application  inculcated  by  her  mother,  by  the 
half-playful  disputations  in  which  he  loved  to  engage 
her,  and  the  display  which  he  could  not  resist  making  of 
her  lively  talents  in  society.  Fortunately,  this  last  spe- 
cies of  training  fell  most  in  with  her  disposition ;  and 
she  escaped  being  solenm  and  pedantic,  at  some  little 
risk  of  becoming  forward  and  petulant.  Still  more  for- 
tunately, the  strength  of  her  understanding  was  such 
as  to  exempt  her  almost  entirely  from  this  smaller  dis- 
advantage. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exempt  her  from  the  danger 
and  disadvantage  of  being  a  youthful  Prodigy ;  and 
there  never  perhaps  was  an  instance  of  one  so  early 
celebrated,  whose  celebrity  went  on  increasing  to  the 
last  period  of  her  existence.  We  have  a  very  lively  pic- 
ture of  her,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  work  before  us ; 
where  she  is  represented  as  then  a  stout  brown  girl,  with 
fine  eyes,  and  an  open  affectionate  manner,  full  of  eager 
curiosity,  kindness,  and  vivacity.  In  the  drawing-room, 
she  took  her  place  on  a  little  stool  beside  her  mother's 
chair,  where  she  was  forced  to  sit  very  upright,  and  to 
look  as  demure  as  possible :  But  by  and  by,  two  or  three 
wise-looking  oldish  gentlemen,  with  round  wigs,  came 
up  to  her,  and  entered  into  animated  and  sensible  con- 
versation with  her,  as  with  a  wit  of  full  age ;  and  those 
were  Raynal,  Marmontel,  Thomas,  and  Grimm.  At 
table  she  listened  with  delighted  attention  to  all  that 
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fell  from  those  distinguished  guests ;  and  learned  incre- 
dibly soon  to  discuss  all  subjects  with  them,  without 
embarrassment  or  affectation.  Her  biographer  says, 
indeed,  that  she  was  "always  young,  and  never  a  child;'* 
but  it  does  seem  to  us  a  trait  of  mere  childishness, 
though  here  cited  as  a  proof  of  her  filial  devotion,  that, 
in  order  to  ensure  for  her  parents  the  gratification  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  society,  she  proposed,  about  the  same  time, 
that  she  should  marry  him !  and  combated,  with  great 
earnestness,  all  the  objections  that  were  stated  to  this 
extraordinary  union. 

Her  temper  appears  from  the  very  first  to  have  been 
delightful,  and  her  heart  fiill  of  generosity  and  kind- 
ness. Her  love  for  her  father  rose  almost  to  idolatry ; 
and  though  her  taste  for  talk  and  distinction  carried  her 
at  last  a  good  deal  away  from  him,  this  earliest  passion 
seems  never  to  have  been  superseded,  or  even  inter- 
rupted, by  any  other.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  she 
employed  herself  chiefly  with  poems  and  plays ; — but 
took  after  that  to  prose.  We  do  not  mean  here  to 
say  any  thing  of  her  different  works,  the  history  and 
analysis  of  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  Notice 
before  us.  Her  fertility  of  thought,  and  warmth  of 
character,  appeared  first  in  her  Letters  on  Rousseau ; 
but  her  oavii  character  is  best  portrayed  in  Delphine — 
Corinne  sho>ving  rather  what  she  would  have  chosen  to 
be.  During  her  sufferings  from  the  Revolution,  she 
wrote  her  works  on  Literature  and  the  Passions,  and 
her  more  ambitious  book  on  Germany.  After  that,  with 
more  subdued  feelings — more  confirmed  principles — 
and  more  practical  wisdom,  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
admirable  Considerations  on  the  French  Revolution; 
having,  for  many  years,  addicted  herself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  politics,  under  the  conviction  which,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered as  erroneous,  that  under  "  politics  were  compre- 
hended morality,  religion,  and  literature." 

She  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  a  lover  of  cities,  of 
distinction,  and  of  brilliant  and  varied  discussion  — 
cared  little  in  general  for  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art 
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— and  languished  and  pined,  in  spite  of  herself,  when 
confined  to  a  narrow  society.  These  are  common  enough 
traits  in  famous  authors,  and  people  of  fashion  and  no- 
toriety of  all  other  descriptions :  But  they  were  united 
in  her  with  a  warmth  of  aflfection,  a  temperament  of 
enthusiasm,  and  a  sweetness  of  temper,  with  which  we  do 
not  know  that  they  were  ever  combined  in  any  other 
individual.  So  far  from  resembling  the  poor,  jaded, 
artificial  creatures  who  live  upon  stimulants,  and  are 
with  difficulty  kept  alive  by  the  constant  excitements  of 
novelty,  flattery,  and  emulation,  her  great  characteristic 
was  an  excessive  movement  of  the  soul — a  heart  over- 
charged with  sensibility,  a  frame  over-informed  with 
spirit  and  vitality.  All  her  affections,  says  Madame 
Necker, — her  friendship,  her  filial,  her  maternal  attach- 
ment, partook  of  the  nature  of  Love — were  accompa- 
nied by  its  emotion,  almost  its  passion — and  very  fre- 
quently by  the  violent  agitations  which  belong  to  its 
fears  and  anxieties.  With  all  this  animation,  however, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  vanity — a  vanity  which  de- 
lighted in  recounting  her  successes  in  society,  and  made 
her  speak  without  reserve  of  her  own  great  talents, 
influence,  and  celebrity — she  seems  to  have  had  no  par- 
ticle of  envy  or  malice  in  her  composition.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  vindictive,  jealous,  or  scornful ; 
but  uniformly  kind,  indulgent,  compassionate,  and  for- 
giving— or  rather  forgetful  of  injuries.  In  these  re- 
spects she  is  very  justly  and  advantageously  contrasted 
with  Rousseau ;  who,  with  the  same  warmth  of  imaguia- 
tion,  and  still  greater  professions  of  philanthropy  in  his 
writings,  uniformly  indicated  in  his  individual  character 
the  most  irritable,  suspicious,  and  selfish  dispositions ; 
and  plainly  showed  that  his  affection  for  mankind  was  en- 
tirely theoretical,  and  had  no  living  objects  in  this  world. 
Madame  de  Stael's  devotion  to  her  father  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  her  writings ; — but  it  meets  us  under 
a  new  aspect  in  the  Memoir  now  before  us.  The  only 
injuries  which  she  could  not  forgive  were  those  offered 
to  him.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  ever 
to  grow  old  ;  and,  being  herself  blinded  to  his  progres- 
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sive  decay  by  her  love  and  sanguine  temper,  she  re- 
sented, almost  with  fury,  every  insinuation  or  casual 
hint  as  to  his  age  or  declining  health.  After  his  death, 
this  passion  took  another  turn.  Every  old  man  no^v 
recalled  the  image  of  her  father !  and  she  watched  over 
the  comforts  of  all  such  persons,  and  wept  over  their 
sufferings,  with  a  painful  intenseness  of  sympathy.  The 
same  deep  feeling  mingled  with  her  devotions,  and  even 
tinged  her  strong  inteUect  with  a  shade  of  superstition. 
She  believed  that  her  soul  communicated  with  his  in 
prayer ;  and  that  it  was  to  his  intercession  that  she  owed 
all  the  good  that  afterwards  befell  her.  Whenever  she 
met  witli  any  piece  of  good  fortune,  she  used  to  say, 
"  It  is  my  father  that  has  obtidned  this  for  me ! " 

In  her  happier  days,  this  ruling  passion  took  oc- 
casionally a  more  whimsical  aspect ;  and  expressed 
itself  with  a  vivacity  of  which  we  have  no  idea  in 
this  phlegmatic  country,  and  which  more  resembles 
the  childish  irritability  of  Voltaire,  than  the  lofty 
enthusiasm  of  the  person  actually  concerned.  We  give, 
as  a  specimen,  the  following  anecdote  from  the  work 
before  us.  Madame  Saussure  had  come  to  Coppet  from 
Geneva  in  M.  Xecker's  carriage;  and  had  been  over- 
turned in  the  way,  but  without  receiA^ng  any  injury. 
On  mentioning  the  accident  to  Madame  de  Stael  on 
her  arrival,  she  asked  with  great  vehemence  who  had 
driven ;  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  Richel,  her  father's 
ordinar}'  coachman,  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  "  My 
God,  he  may  one  day  overturn  my  father !  "  and  rung 
instantly  with  violence  for  his  appearance.  While 
he  was  coming,  she  paced  about  the  room  in  the 
greatest  possible  agitation,  crying  out,  at  every  turn, 
"  My  father,  my  poor  father !  he  might  have  been  over- 
turned!"— and  turning  to  her  friend,  "At  your  age, 
and  with  your  slight  person,  the  danger  is  nothing  — 
but  with  his  age  and  bulk !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it."  The  coachman  now  came  in ;  and  this  lady,  so 
mild  and  indulgent  and  reasonable  with  all  her  attend- 
ants, turned  to  him  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  with  a  voice 
of  solemnity,  but  choked  with  emotion,  said,  "  Richel, 
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do  you  know  that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius?"  —  The 
poor  man  stood  in  astonishment — and  she  went  on, 
louder,  "  Have  you  not  heard,  I  say,  that  I  am  a  woman 
of  genius?"  Coachy  was  still  mute.  "Well  then!  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius — of  great  genius 
—  of  prodigious  genius! — and  I  tell  you  more — that 
all  the  genius  I  have  shall  be  exerted  to  secure  your 
rotting  out  your  days  in  a  dungeon,  if  ever  you  over- 
turn my  father!"  Even  after  the  fit  was  over,  she 
could  not  be  made  to  laugh  at  her  extravagance ;  but 
was  near  beginning  again — and  said  "  And  what  had  I 
to  conjure  with  but  my  poor  genius  ?" 

Her  insensibility  to  natural  beauty  is  rather  unac- 
countable, in  a  mind  constituted  like  hers,  and  in  a  native 
of  Switzerland.  But,  though  bom  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery,  she  seems  to  have  thought, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  that  tnere  was  no  scene  equal  to  the 
high  tide  of  human  existence  in  the  heart  of  a  populous 
city.  "  Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bae^'^  said  she,  when  her 
guests  were  in  ecstasies  with  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
its  enchanted  shores — "I  would  prefer  living  in  Paris, 
in  a  fourth  story,  with  an  hundred  Louis  a  year."  These 
were  her  habitual  sentiments; — But  she  is  said  to  have 
had  one  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  universe,  when  she 
went  first  to  Italy,  after  her  father's  death,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  Corinne.  And  in  that  work,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  indications  of  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  nature  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  her 
other  writings.  For  this  enjoyment  and  late-developed 
sensibility,  she  always  said  she  was  indebted  to  her 
father's  intercession. 

The  world  is  pretty  generally  aware  of  the  brilliancy 
of  her  conversation  in  mixed  company ;  but  we  were 
not  aware  that  it  was  generally  of  so  polemic  a  charac- 
ter, or  that  she  herself  was  so  very  zealous  a  disputant, 
— such  a  determined  intellectual  gladiator  as  her  cousin 
here  represents  her.  Her  great  delight,  it  is  said,  was 
in  eager  and  even  violent  contention ;  and  her  drawing- 
room  at  Coppet  is  compared  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  where 
the  bravest  warriors  were  invited  every  day  to  enjoy 
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the  tumult  of  the  fight,  and,  after  having  cut  each 
other  in  pieces,  revived  to  renew  the  combat  in  the 
morning.  In  this  trait,  also,  she  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled our  Johnson, — though,  according  to  all  accounts, 
she  was  rather  more  courteous  to  her  opponents.  These 
fierce  controversies  embraced  all  sorts  of  subjects  — 
politics,  morals,  literature,  casuistry,  metaphysics,  and 
history.  In  the  early  part  of  her  life,  they  turned  oftener 
upon  themes  of  pathos  and  passion — love  and  death, 
and  heroical  devotion ;  but  she  was  cured  of  this  lofty 
vein  by  the  affectations  of  her  imitators.  "  I  tramp  in 
the  mire  >vith  wooden  shoes,"  she  said,  "  whenever  they 
would  force  me  to  go  with  them  among  the  clouds."  In 
the  same  way,  though  sufficiently  given  to  indulge,  and 
to  talk  of  her  emotions,  she  was  easily  disgusted  by  the 
parade  of  sensibility  which  is  sometimes  made  by  per- 
sons of  real  feeling;  observing,  with  admirable  force 
and  simplicity,  "  Que  tous  les  sentiments  naturels  ont 
leur  pudeur." 

She  had  at  all  times  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  Edu- 
cated in  the  strict  principles  of  Calvinism,  she  was  never 
seduced  into  any  admiration  of  the  splendid  apparatus 
and  hijrh  pretensions  of  Popery ;  although  she  did  not 
altogether  csciipe  the  seductions  of  a  more  sublime  super- 
stition. In  theology,  as  well  as  in  eveiy  thing  else,  how- 
ever, she  was  less  dogmatic  than  persuasive ;  and,  while 
speaking  from  the  inward  conviction  of  her  own  heart, 
poured  out  its  whole  warmth,  as  well  as  its  convictions, 
into  those  of  others ;  and  never  seemed  to  feel  any  thing 
for  the  errors  of  her  companions  but  a  generous  com- 
passion, and  an  affectionate  desire  for  their  removal. 
She  rather  testified  in  favour  of  religion^  in  short,  than 
reasoned  systematically  in  its  support ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world,  this  was  perhaps  the  best 
service  that  could  be  rendered.  Place<l  in  many  re- 
spects in  the  most  elevated  condition  to  which  humanity 
could  aspire — possessed  unquestionably  of  the  highest 
powers  of  reasoning — emancipated,  in  a  singular  de- 
gree, from  prejudices,  and  entering  with  the  keenest 
relish  into  all  the  feelings  that  seemed  to  suffice  for  the 
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happiness  and  occupation  of  philosophers,  patriots,  and 
lovers  —  she  has  still  testified,  that  without  religion 
there  is  nothing  stable,  sublime,  or  satisfying !  and  that 
it  alone  completes  and  consummates  all  to  which  reason 
or  affection  can  aspire.  A  genius  like  hers,  and  so  di- 
rected, is,  as  her  biographer  has  well  remarked,  the  only 
Missionary  that  can  work  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  modem  times; — upon  the 
vain,  the  learned,  the  scornful,  and  argumentative, — they 
"  who  stone  the  Prophets  while  they  affect  to  offer  in- 
cense to  the  Muses." 

Both  her  marriages  have  been  censured; — the  first, 
as  a  violation  of  her  principles — the  second,  of  dignity 
and  decorum.  In  that  with  M.  de  Stael,  she  was  pro- 
bably merely  passive.  It  was  respectable,  and  not  abso- 
lutely unhappy ;  but  unquestionably  not  such  as  suited 
her.  Of  that  with  M.  Rocca,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  so 
easy  to  make  the  apology.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
love-match  at  fifty: — But  where  the  age  and  the  rank 
and  fortune  are  all  on  the  lady's  side,  and  the  bride- 
groom seems  to  have  little  other  recommendation  than 
a  handsome  person,  and  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  ridicule, — or  something  more  severe 
than  ridicule.  Mad.  N.  S.  seems  to  us  to  give  a  very 
candid  and  interesting  account  of  it ;  and  undoubtedly 
goes  far  to  take  off  what  is  most  revolting  on  the  first 
view,  by  letting  us  know  that  it  originated  in  a  romantic 
attachment  on  the  part  of  M.  Rocca;  and  that  he  was  an 
ardent  suitor  to  her,  before  the  idea  of  loving  him  had 
entered  into  her  imagination.  The  broken  state  of  his 
health,  too — the  short  period  she  survived  their  union 
— and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  followed  her  to  the 
grave — all  tend  not  only  to  extinguish  any  tendency  to 
ridicule,  but  to  disarm  edl  severity  of  censure ;  and  lead 
us  rather  to  dwell  on  the  story  as  a  part  only  of  the 
tragical  close  of  a  life  full  of  lofty  emotions. 

Like  most  other  energetic  spirits,  she  despised  and 
neglected  too  much  the  accommodation  of  her  body  — 
cared  little  about  exercise,  and  gave  herself  no  great 
trouble  about  health.     With  the  sanguine  spirit  which 
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belonged  to  her  character,  she  affected  to  triumph  over 
infirmity ;  and  used  to  say — "  I  might  have  been  sickly, 
like  any  body  else,  had  I  not  resolved  to  vanquish  all 
physical  weaknesses."  But  Nature  would  not  be  defied ! 
— and  she  died,  while  contemplating  still  greater  under- 
takings than  any  she  had  achieved.  On  her  sick-bed, 
none  of  her  great  or  good  qualities  abandoned  her.  To 
the  last  she  was  kind,  patient,  devout,  and  intellectual. 
Among  other  things,  she  said  — "  J'ai  toujours  ^te  la 
meme  —  vive  et  triste.  —  J'ai  Mine  Dieu,  mon  pfere,  et 
la  liberte ! "  She  left  life  vnth  regret — but  felt  no  weak 
terrors  at  the  approach  of  death  —  and  died  at  last  in 
the  utmost  composure  and  tranquillity. 

We  would  rather  not  make  any  summary  at  present 
of  the  true  character  and  probable  effects  of  her  writings. 
But  we  must  say,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  of 
her  biographer.  It  is  too  flattering,  and  too  eloquent 
and  ingenious.  She  is  quite  right  in  extolling  the  great 
fertility  of  thought  which  characterises  the  writings  of 
her  friend ;  —  and,  with  relation  to  some  of  these  writ- 
ings, she  is  not  perhaps  very  far  wrong  in  saying  that, 
if  you  take  any  three  pages  in  them  at  random,  the 
chance  is,  that  you  meet  with  more  new  and  striking 
thoughts  than  in  an  equal  space  in  any  other  author. 
But  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  her,  when,  in  a  very 
imposing  passage,  she  endeavours  to  show  that  she 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundress  of  a  new  school 
of  literature  and  philosophy — or  at  least  as  the  first  who 
clearly  revealed  to  the  world  that  a  new  and  a  grander 
era  was  now  opening  to  their  gaze. 

In  so  far  as  regards  France,  and  those  countries  which 
derive  their  literature  from  her  fountains,  there  may  be 
some  foundation  for  this  remark ;  but  we  cannot  admit 
it  as  at  all  applicable  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe;  which 
have  always  drawn  their  wisdom,  wit,  and  fancy,  from 
native  sources.  The  truth  is,  that  previous  to  her  revo- 
lution, there  was  no  civilized  country  where  there  had 
been  so  little  originality  for  fifty  years  as  in  France. 
In  literature,  their  standards  had  been  fixed  nearly  a 
century  before :  and  to  alter,  or  even  to  advance  them, 
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was  reckoned  equally  impious  and  impossible.  In  poli- 
tics, they  were  restrained,  by  the  state  of  their  govern- 
ment, from  any  free  or  bold  speculations ;  and  in  meta- 
physics, and  all  the  branches  of  the  higher  philosophy 
that  depend  on  it,  they  had  done  nothing  since  the  days 
of  Pascal  and  Descartes.  In  England,  however,  and  in 
Germany,  the  national  intellect  had  not  been  thus  stag- 
nated and  subdued  —  and  a  great  deal  of  what  startled 
the  Parisians  by  its  novelty,  in  the  writings  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  thinkers  of  these 
two  countries,  oome  of  it  she  confessedly  borrowed 
from  those  neighbouring  sources ;  and  some  she  un- 
doubtedly invented  over  again  for  herself.  In  both 
departments,  however,  it  would  be  erroneous,  we  think, 
to  ascribe  the  greater  part  of  this  improvement  to  the 
talents  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  The  Revolution 
had  thrown  down,  among  other  things,  the  barriers  by 
which  literary  enterprise  had  been  so  long  restrained  in 
France — and  broken,  among  other  trammels,  those  which 
had  circumscribed  the  liberty  of  thinking  in  that  great 
country.  The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  co-operated, 
no  doubt,  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  assisted  its 
eifects — but  it  was  also  acted  upon,  and  in  part  created, 
by  that  spirit  —  and  her  works  are  rather,  perhaps,  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
that  had  already  struck  root  in  Europe,  than  as  the  har- 
binger of  changes  that  still  remain  to  be  effected.* 

In  looking  back  to  what  she  has  said,  with  so  much 
emphasis,  of  the  injustice  she  had  to  suffer  from  Napo- 
leon, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  aggrava- 
tion which  that  injustice  is  made  to  receive  from  the 
quality  of  the  victim,  and  the  degree  in  which  those  suf- 
ferings are.exaggerated,  because  they  were  her  own.  We 
think  the  hostility  of  that  great  commander  towards  a 
person  of  her  sex,  character,  and  talents,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  paltry,  and  unworthy  even  of  a  high- 

*  A  great  deal  of  citation  and  remark,  relating  cliiefly  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  and  especially  to  Ids  persecution  of 
the  fair  author,  is  here  omitted  —  the  object  of  this  reprint  being 
solely  to  illustrate  her  Personal  character. 

VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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minded  tyrant.  But  we  really  cannot  say  that  it  seems 
to  have  had  any  thing  very  savage  or  ferocious  in  the 
manner  of  it.  He  did  not  touch,  nor  even  menace  her 
life,  nor  her  liberty,  nor  her  fortune.  No  daggers,  nor 
chains,  nor  dungeons,  nor  confiscations,  are  among  the 
instruments  of  torture  of  this  worse  than  Russian  despot. 
He  banished  her,  indeed,  first  firom  Paris,  and  then  from 
France;  suppressed  her  publications;  separated  her 
from  some  of  her  friends ;  and  obstructed  her  passage 
into  England ;  —  very  vexatious  treatment  certainly,  — 
but  not  quite  of  the  sort  which  we  should  have  guessed 
at,  from  the  tone  either  of  her  complaints  or  lamenta- 
tions. Her  main  grief  undoubtedly  was  the  loss  of  the 
society  and  brilliant  talk  of  Paris ;  and  if  that  had  been 
spared  to  her,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  would 
have  felt  less  horror  and  detestation  at  the  inroads  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  liberty  and  independence  of  mankind. 
She  avows  this  indeed  pretty  honestly,  where  she  says, 
that,  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the  privations  of  this  sort 
which  a  certain  liberal  speech  of  M.  Constant  was  ulti- 
mately to  bring  upon  herself,  she  would  have  taken 
care  that  it  should  not  have  been  spoken  !  The  truth 
is,  that,  like  many  other  celebrated  persons  of  her 
country,  she  could  not  live  happily  Avithout  the  excite- 
ments and  novelties  that  Paris  alone  could  supply ;  and 
that,  when  these  were  withdrawn,  all  the  vivacity  of 
her  genius,  and  all  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  proved  in- 
sufficient to  protect  her  from  the  benumbing  influence  of 
ennui.     Here  are  her  own  confessions  on  the  record :  — 

"  J'etois  vulnerable  par  mon  gout  pour  la  societe.  Montaigne  a  dit 
jadis :  Je  suis  Francois  par  Paris;  et  s'il  pensoit  ainsi,  il  y  a  trois  siecles, 
que  scroit-ce  depuis  que  Ton  a  vu  reunies  tant  de  personnes  d'csprit 
dans  une  meme  ville,  et  tant  de  personnes  accoutumees  h.  se  servir  de 
cet  esprit  pour  les  plaisirs  de  la  conversation  ?  Lefantome  de  Vennui 
nCa  toujours  pourstiivie  /  C'est  par  la  terreur  qu'il  me  cause  que 
j'aurois  ete  capable  de  plier  devant  la  tyrannic  —  si  rexemple  de  mon 
pore,  et  son  sang  qui  coule  dans  mes  veines,  ne  Temportoient  pas  sur 
cette  foiblesse." —  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

AVe  think  this  rather  a  curious  trait,  and  not  very 
easily  explained.  We  can  quite  well  understand  how 
the  feeble  and  passive  spirits  who  have  been  accustomed 
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to  the  stir  and  variety  of  a  town  life,  and  have  liad 
their  inanity  supplied  by  the  superabundant  intellect 
and  gaiety  that  overflows  in  these  great  repositories, 
should  feel  helpless  and  ^vretched  when  these  extrinsic 
supports  are  withdrawn ;  But  why  the  active  and  ener- 
getic  members  of  those  vast  assemblages,  who  draw 
their  resources  from  within,  and  enliven  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  inert  mass  around  them,  by  the  radiation 
of  their  genius,  should  suflfer  in  a  similar  Avay,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend.     In  France,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  most  wit  and  vivacity  seem  to 
have  always  been  the  most  subject  to  ennui.  The  letters 
of  Mad.  du  Deffand,  we  remember,  are  full  of  complaints 
of  it ;  and  those  of  De  Bussy  also.     It  is  but  a  humi- 
liating view  of  our  frail  human  nature,  if  the  most  ex- 
quisite  arrangements  for  social  enjoyment  should  be 
found  thus  inevitably  to  generate  a  distaste  for  what  is 
ordinarily  within  our  reach ;  and  the  habit  of  a  little 
elegant   amusement,  not  coming  very  close   either   to 
our   hearts   or   understandings,  should  render  all  the 
other  parts  of  life,  with  its  duties,  affections,  and  achieve- 
ments, distasteful  and  burdensome.     We  are  inclined, 
however,  we  confess,  both  to  question  the  perfection  of 
the  arrangements  and  the  system  of  amusement  that  led 
to  such  results  ;  and  also  to  doubt  of  the  permanency  of 
the  discomfort  that  may  arise  on  its  first  disturbance. 
We  are  persuaded,  in  short,  that  at  least  as  much  enjoy- 
ment may  be  obtained,  with  less  of  the  extreme  variety, 
and  less  of  the  over-excitement  which  belongs  to  the  life 
of  Paris,  and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression 
that  follows  their  cessation ;  and  also,  that,  in  minds  of 
any  considerable  strength  and  resource,  this  depression 
will  be  of  no  long  duration ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  little 
perseverance  is  required  to  restore  the  plastic  frame  of 
our  nature,  to  its  natural  appetite  and  relish  for  the  new 
pleasures  and  occupations  that  may  yet  await  it,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Paris   or  London.     We  remember  a 
signal  testimony  to  this  effect,  in  one  of  the  later  pub- 
lications, we  thmk  of  Volney,  the  celebrated  traveller; 
—  who  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  way,  the  misery  he 
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suffered  when  he  first  changed  the  society  of  Paris  for 
that  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  misery  when,  after  years  of  absence,  he  was  again 
restored  to  the  importunate  bustle  and  idle  chatter  of 
Paris,  from  the  tranquil  taciturnity  of  his  warlike  Mussul- 
mans! — his  second  access  of  home  sickness,  when  he  left 
Paris  for  the  United  States  of  America,  —  and  the  dis- 
comfort he  experienced,  for  the  fourth  time,  when,  after 
being  reconciled  to  the  free  and  substantial  talk  of  these 
stout  republicans,  he  finally  returned  to  the  amiable 
trifling  of  his  own  famous  metropolis. 

It  is  an  affliction,  certainly,  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
works  of  such  a  writer  —  ana  to  think  that  she  was  cut 
off  at  a  period  when  her  enlarged  experience  and  ma- 
tured  talents  were  likely  to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest 
utility,  and  the  state  of  the  world  was  such  as  to  hold 
out  the  fairest  prospect  of  their  not  being  exerted  in 
vain.  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  that  she  has  done  so 
much ; — And  her  works  will  remain  not  only  as  a  brilliant 
memorial  of  her  own  imrivalled  genius,  but  as  a  proof 
that  sound  and  comprehensive  views  were  entertained, 
kind  affections  cultivated,  and  elegant  pursuits  followed 
out,  through  a  period  which  posterity  may  be  apt  to 
regard  as  one  of  universal  delirium  and  crime; — that 
the  principles  of  genuine  freedom,  taste,  and  morality, 
were  not  altogether  extinct,  even  imder  the  reign  of 
terror  and  violence  —  and  that  one  who  lived  through 
the  whole  of  that  agitating  scene,  was  the  first  lumi- 
nously to  explain,  and  temperately  and  powerfully  to 
impress,  the  great  moral  and  poUtical  Lessons  which  it 
should  have  taught  to  mankind. 
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(October,  1835.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackin* 
tosh.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London  :   1835.* 

There  cannot  be,  we  think,  a  more  delightful  book  than 
this :  whether  we  consider  the  attraction  of  the  Cha- 
racter it  brings  so  pleasingly  before  us  —  or  the  infinite 
variety  of  original  thoughts  and  fine  observations  with 
which  it  abounds.  As  a  mere  narrative  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  said  for  it.  There  are  but  few  incidents ; 
and  the  account  which  we  have  of  them  is  neither  very 
luminous  nor  very  complete.  If  it  be  true,  therefore, 
that  the  only  legitimate  business  of  biography  is  with 
incidents  and  narrative,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  deny  that 
there  is  something  amiss,  either  in  the  title  or  the  sub- 
stance of  this  work.  But  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  so  severe  a  limitation. 
Biographies,  it  appears  to  us,  are  naturally  of  three 

*  This  was  mt/  last  considerable  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  and,  indeed,  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  notice  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  Memoirs,)  the  only  thing  I  wrote  for  it,  after  my  advancement 
to  the  place  I  now  hold.  If  there  was  any  impropriety  in  my  so  con- 
tributing at  all,  some  palliation  I  hope  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  feelings  by  which  I  was  led  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of  what  these  feelings 
prompted  me  to  say.  I  wrote  it  solely  out  of  affection  to  the  memory  of 
the  friend  I  had  lost ;  and  I  think  I  said  nothing  which  was  not  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  vindicate  and  to  honour  that  memory.  At  all  events,  if 
it  was  an  impropriety,  it  was  one  for  which  I  cannot  now  submit  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  concealment:  And  therefore  I  here  reprint  the 
greater  part  of  it :  and  think  I  cannot  better  conclude  the  present  col- 
lection, than  with  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  my  Associates  in  the  work  out  of  which  it  has  been 
gathered. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  original  is  omitted  in  this  publica- 
tion; but  consisting  almost  entirely  in  citations  from  the  book  re- 
viewed, and  incidental  remarks  on  these  citations. 
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lands  —  and  please  or  instruct  us  in  at  least  as  many 
different  ways.  One  sort  seeks  to  interest  us  by  an  ac- 
count of  what  the  individual  in  question  actually  did  or 
suffered  in  his  own  person :  another  by  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  done  or  suffered  by  others ;  and  a  third 
by  an  account  of  what  he  himself  thought,  judged,  or 
imagined  —  for  these  too,  we  apprehend,  are  acts  of  a 
rational  being — and  acts  frequently  quite  as  memorable, 
and  as  fruitful  of  consequences,  as  any  others  he  can 
either  witness  or  perform. 

Different  readers  will  put  a  different  value  on  each  of 
these  sorts  of  biography.  But  at  all  events  they  will  be 
in  no  danger  of  confounding  them.  The  character  and 
position  of  the  individual  will  generally  settle,  with 
sufficient  precision,  to  which  class  his  memoirs  should 
be  referred  ;  and  no  man  of  common  sense  will  expect 
to  meet  in  one  with  the  kind  of  interest  which  properly 
belongs  to  another.  To  complain  that  the  life  of  a  war- 
rior is  but  barren  in  literary  speculation,  or  that  of  a 
man  of  letters  in  surprising  personal  adventures,  is  about 
as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  complain  that  a  song  is 
not  a  sermon,  or  that  there  is  but  little  pathos  in  a  trea- 
tise on  geometry. 

The  first  class,  in  its  higher  or  public  department, 
should  deal  chiefly  with  the  lives  of  leaders  in  great  and 
momentous  transactions  —  men  who,  by  their  force  of 
character,  or  the  advantage  of  their  position,  have  been 
enabled  to  leave  their  mark  on  the  age  and  coimtry  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  to  impress  more  than  one  ge- 
neration with  the  traces  of  their  transitory  existence. 
Of  this  kind  are  many  of  the  lives  in  Plutarch ;  and  of 
this  kind,  still  more  eminently,  should  be  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  ^fahomet,  Alfrea,  Washington,  Napoleon. 
There  is  an  inferior  and  more  private  department  under 
this  head,  in  which  the  interest,  though  less  elevated,  is 
often  quite  as  intense,  and  rests  on  the  same  general 
basis,  of  sympathy  with  personal  feats  and  endowments 
—  we  mean  the  history  of  individuals  whom  the  ardour 
of  their  temperament,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune,  have 
involved  in  strange  adventures,  or  conducted  through  a 
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series  of  extraordinary  and  complicated  perils.  The 
memors  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  are  good  examples  of  this  romantic  sort  of  bio- 
graphy; and  many  more  might  be  added,  from  the 
chronicles  of  ancient  paladins,  or  the  confessions  of  mo- 
dem malefactors. 

The  second  class  is  chiefly  for  the  compilers  of  Diaries 
and  journals  —  autobiographers  Avho,  without  having 
themselves  done  any  thing  memorable,  have  yet  had  the 
good  luck  to  live  through  long  and  interesting  periods ; 
and  who,  in  chronicling  the  events  of  their  own  unim- 
portant lives,  have  incidentally  preserved  invaluable 
memorials  of  contemporary  manners  and  events.  The 
Memoirs  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys  are  the  most  obvious  in- 
stances of  works  which  derive  their  chief  value  from 
this  source ;  and  which  are  read,  not  for  any  great  in- 
terest we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the  writers,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  anecdotes  and  notices  of  far  more  important 
personages  and  transactions  with  which  they  so  lavishly 
present  us ;  and  there  are  many  others,  written  with  far 
inferior  talent,  and  where  the  design  is  more  palpably 
egotistical,  which  are  perused  with  an  eager  curiosity, 
on  the  strength  of  the  same  recommendation. 

The  last  class  is  for  Philosophers  and  men  of  Genius 
and  speculation  —  men,  in  short,  who  were,  or  ought  to 
have  been.  Authors ;  and  whose  biographies  are  truly  to 
be  regarded  either  as  supplements  to  the  works  they 
have  given  to  the  world,  or  substitutes  for  those  which 
they  might  have  given.  These  are  histories,  not  of  men, 
but  of  Minds ;  and  their  value  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  reach  and  capacity  of  the  mind  they  serve  to 
develope,  and  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  their  contri- 
butions to  its  history.  When  the  individual  has  already 
poured  himself  out  in  a  long  series  of  publications,  on 
which  all  the  moods  and  aspects  of  his  mind  have  been 
engraven  (as  in  the  cases  of  Voltaire  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott),  there  may  be  less  occasion  for  such  a  biogra- 
phical supplement.  But  when  an  author  (as  in  the  case 
of  Gray)  has  been  more  chary  in  his  communications 
with  the  public,  and  it  is  yet  possible  to  recover  the 
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precious,  though  immature,  fruits  of  his  genius  or  his 
studies,  —  thoughts,  and  speculations,  which  no  intelli- 
gent posterity  would  wilUngly  let  die,  —  it  is  due  both 
to  his  fame  and  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  that 
they  should  be  preserved,  and  reverently  presented  to 
after  times,  in  such  a  posthumous  portraiture  as  it  is 
the  business  of  biography  to  supply. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  memorials  of  this  sort 
are  those  which  are  subst^mtially  made  up  of  private 
letters,  journals,  or  written  fragments  of  any  kind,  by 
the  party  himself;  as  these,  however  scanty  or  imper- 
fect, are  at  all  events  genuine  Relics  of  the  individual, 
and  generally  bearing,  even  more  authentically  than  his 
publications,  the  stamp  of  his  intellectual  and  personal 
character.  We  cannot  refer  to  better  examples  than 
the  lives  of  Gray  and  of  Cowper,  as  these  have  been 
finally  completed.  Next  to  these,  if  not  upon  the  same 
level,  we  should  place  such  admirable  recoros  of  particu- 
lar conversations,  and  memorable  sayings  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  the  wise,  as  we  find  in  the  inimitable  pages 
of  Bos  well,  —  a  work  which,  by  the  general  consent  of 
this  generation,  has  not  only  made  us  a  thousand  times 
better  acquainted  with  Johnson  than  all  his  publications 
put  together,  but  has  raised  the  standard  of  his  intel- 
lectual character,  and  actually  made  discover}^  of  large 
provinces  in  his  understanding,  of  which  scarcely  an 
indication  was  to  be  found  in  his  writino:s.  In  the  last 
and  lowest  place  —  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the 
proper  business  of  this  branch  of  biography,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
individuals  —  we  must  reckon  that  most  common  form 
of  the  memoirs  of  literary  men,  which  consists  of  little 
more  than  the  biographer's  own  (generally  most  partial) 
description  and  estimate  of  his  author's  merits,  or  of 
elucidations  and  critical  summaries  of  his  most  remark- 
able productions.  In  this  division,  though  in  other 
respects  of  great  value,  must  be  ranked  those  admirable 
dissertations  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  the  Lives  of  Reid,  Smith,  and  Robert- 
son,— the  real  interest  of  which  consists  almost  entirely 
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in  the  luminous  exposition  we  there  meet  with  of  the 
leading  speculations  of  those  eminent  ^vriters,  and  in 
the  candid  and  acute  investigation  of  their  originality 
or  truth. 

We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  after  a  man  has  him- 
self given  to  the  public  all  that  he  thought  worthy  of  its 
acceptance,  it  is  not  fair  for  a  posthumous  biographer  to 
endanger  his  reputation  by  bringing  forward  what  he 
had  withheld  as  unworthy,  —  either  by  exhibiting  the 
mere  dregs  and  refuse  of  his  lucubrations,  or  by  expos- 
ing to  the  general  gaze  those  crude  conceptions,  or  rash 
and  careless  opinions,  which  he  may  have  noted  down 
in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  or  thrown  out  in  the  con- 
fidence of  private  conversation.  And  no  doubt  there 
may  be  (as  there  have  been)  cases  of  such  abuse.  Con- 
fidence is  in  no  case  to  be  violated ;  nor  are  mere  trifles, 
which  bear  no  mark  of  the  writer's  intellect,  to  be  re- 
corded to  his  prejudice.  But  wherever  there  is  power 
and  native  genius,  we  cannot  but  grudge  the  suppression 
of  the  least  of  its  revelations ;  and  are  persuaded,  that 
with  those  who  can  judge  of  such  intellects,  they  will 
never  lose  any  thing  by  the  most  lavish  and  indiscrimi- 
nate disclosures.  Which  of  Swift's  most  elaborate  pro- 
ductions is  at  this  day  half  so  interesting  as  that  most 
confidential  Journal  to  Stella?  Or  which  of  them,  with 
all  its  utter  carelessness  of  expression,  its  manifold  con- 
tradictions, its  infantine  fondness,  and  all  its  quick-shift- 
ing moods,  of  kindness,  selfishness,  anger,  and  ambition, 
gives  us  half  so  strong  an  impression  either  of  his  ami- 
ableness  or  his  vigour?  How  much,  in  like  manner,  is 
Johnson  raised  in  our  estimation,  not  only  as  to  intellect 
but  personal  character,  by  the  industrious  eavesdrop- 
pings  of  Boswell,  setting  down,  day  by  day,  in  his  note- 
book, the  fragments  of  his  most  loose  and  unweighed 
conversations?  Or  what,  in  fact,  is  there  so  precious  in 
the  works,  or  the  histories,  of  eminent  men,  from  Cicero 
to  Horace  Walpole,  as  collections  of  their  private  and 
familiar  letters  ?  What  would  we  not  give  for  such  a 
journal  —  such  notes  of  conversations,  or  such  letters, 
of  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser?    The  mere  drudges 
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or  coxcombs  of  literature  may  indeed  suffer  by  such 
disclosures  —  as  made-up  beauties  might  do  by  being 
caught  in  undress :  but  all  who  are  really  wortn  know- 
ing about,  Avill,  on  the  whole,  be  gainers ;  and  we  should 
be  Avell  content  to  have  no  biographies  but  of  those 
who  Avould  profit,  as  well  as  their  readers,  by  being 
shown  in  new  or  in  nearer  lights. 

The  value  of  the  insight  which  may  thus  be  obtained 
into  the  mind  and  the  meaning  of  truly  great  authors, 
can  scarcely  be  overrated  by  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  turn  such  conmiunications  to  account;  and  we  do 
not  think  we  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  in  many 
cases  more  light  may  be  gained  from  the  private  letters, 
notes,  or  recorded  talk  of  such  persons,  than  from  the 
most  finished  of  their  publications ;  and  not  only  upon 
the  many  new  topics  which  are  sure  to  be  started  in 
such  memorials,  but  as  to  the  true  character,  and  the 
merits  and  defects,  of  such  publications  themselves.     It 
is  from  such  sources  alone  that  we  can  learn  with  cer- 
tainty by  what  road  the  author  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  see  established  in  his  works;  against 
what  perplexities  he  had  to  struggle,  and  after  what 
failures  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  succeed.     It  is  thus 
only  that  we  are  often  enabled  to  detect  the  prejudice 
or  hostility  which  may  be  skilfully  and  mischievously 
disguised  in  the  published  book — to  find  out  the  doubts 
ultimately  entertained  by  the  author  himself,  of  what 
may  appear  to  most  readers  to  be  triumphantly  esta- 
blished,— or  to  gain  glimpses  of  those  grand  ulterior 
speculations,  to  which  what  seemed  to  common  eyes  a 
complete  and  finished  system,  was,  in  truth,  intended 
by  the  author  to  serve  only  as  a  vestibule  or  introduc- 
tion.    Where  such  documents  are  in  abimdance,  and 
the  mind  which  has  produced  them  is  truly  of  the  high- 
est order,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  more  will 
generally  be  found  in  them,  in  the  way  at  least  of  hints 
to  kindred  minds,  and  as  scattering  the  seeds  of  grand 
and  original  conceptions,  than  in  any  finished  works 
which  the  indolence,  the  modesty,  or  the  avocations  of 
such  persons  will  have  generally  permitted  them  to  give 
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to  the  world.  So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  the  bio- 
graphy of  men  of  genius  barren  or  unprofitable,  because 
presenting  few  events  or  personal  adventures,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it,  when  constructed  in  substance  of  such 
materials  as  we  have  now  mentioned,  as  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  of  all  writing  —  embodjdng 
truth  and  wisdom  in  the  vivid  distinctness  of  a  personal 
presentment, — enabling  us  to  look  on  genius  in  its  first 
elementary  stirrings,  and  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength,  —  and  teaching  us  at  the  same  time  great 
moral  lessons,  both  as  to  the  value  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  necessity  of  virtues^  as  well  as  intellectual 
endowments,  for  the  attainment  of  lasting  excellence. 

In  these  general  remarks  our  readers  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  we  mean  to  shadow  forth  our  conceptions  of 
the  character  and  peculiar  merits  of  the  work  before  us. 
It  is  the  history  not  of  a  man  of  action,  but  of  a  student, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  statesman ;  and  its  value  consists 
not  in  the  slight  and  imperfect  account  of  what  was 
done  by,  or  happened  to,  the  individual,  but  in  the 
vestiges  it  has  fortunately  preserved  of  the  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
thinkers,  most  conscientious  inquirers,  and  most  learned 
reasoners,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  journals  and  letters  of  the  author 
himself;  and  impresses  us  quite  as  strongly  as  any  of 
his  publications  with  a  sense  of  the  richness  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  fineness  of  his  understanding  —  and 
with  a  far  stronger  sense  of  his  promptitude,  versatility, 
and  vigour.* 

His  intellectual  character,  generally,  cannot  be  un- 
known to  any  one  acquainted  with  his  works,  or  who 
has  even  read  many  pages  of  the  Memoirs  now  before 
us ;  and  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  speak  here  of  his 
great  knowledge,  the  singular  union  of  ingenuity  and 
soundness  in  his  speculations  —  his  perfect  candour  and 
temper  in  discussion  —  the  pure  and  lofty  morality  to 

*  A  short  account  of  Sir  James's  parentage,  education,  and  personal 
history  is  here  omitted. 
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which  he  strove  to  elevate  the  minds  of  others,  and  in 
his  own  conduct  to  conform,  or  the  wise  and  humane 
allowance  which  he  was  ready,  in  every  case  but  his  own^ 
to  make  for  the  infirmities  which  must  always  draw 
down  so  many  from  the  higher  paths  of  their  duty. 

These  merits,  we  believe,  will  no  longer  be  denied  by 
any  who  have  heard  of  his  name,  or  looked  at  his 
writings.  But  there  were  other  traits  of  his  intellect 
which  could  only  be  known  to  those  who  were  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  which  it  is  still  desirable  that  the 
readers  of  these  Memoirs  should  bear  in  mind.  One  of 
these  was,  that  ready  and  prodigious  Memory,  by  which 
all  that  he  learned  seemed  to  be  at  once  engraved  on  the 
proper  compartment  of  his  mind,  and  to  present  itself  at 
the  moment  it  was  required ;  another,  still  more  remark- 
able, was  the  singular  Maturity  and  completeness  of  all 
his  views  and  opinions,  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
complicated  questions,  though  raised,  without  design  or 
preparation,  in  the  casual  course  of  conversation.  In 
this  way  it  happened  that  the  sentiments  he  delivered 
had  generally  the  air  of  recollections  —  and  that  few  of 
those  Avith  whom  he  most  associated  in  mature  life,  could 
recollect  of  ever  catching  him  in  the  act  of  making  up 
his  mind,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  which  it  was 
his  delight  to  engage  them.  His  conclusions,  and  the 
grounds  of  them,  seemed  always  to  have  been  previously 
considered  and  digested ;  and  though  he  wiUingly  de- 
veloped his  reasons,  to  secure  the  assent  of  his  hearers, 
he  uniformly  seemed  to  have  been  perfectly  ready,  before 
the  cause  was  called  on,  to  have  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  with  a  full  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
evidence  on  both  sides.  In  the  work  before  us,  we  have 
more  peeps  into  the  preparatory  deliberations  of  his 
great  intellect  —  that  scrupulous  estimate  of  the  grounds 
of  decision,  and  that  jealous  questioning  of  first  impres- 
sions, which  necessarily  precede  the  formation  of  all 
firm  and  wise  opinions,  —  than  could  probably  be  col- 
lected from  the  recollections  of  all  who  had  most  familiar 
access  to  him  in  society.  It  was  owing  perhaps  to  this 
vigour  and  rapidity  of  intellectual  digestion  that,  though 
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all  his  life  a  great  talker,  there  never  was  a  man  that 
talked  half  so  much  who  said  so  little  that  was  either 
foolish  or  frivolous  ;  nor  any  one  perhaps  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  give  as  much  liveliness  and  poignancy  to 
just  and  even  profound  observations,  as  others  could 
ever  impart  to  startling  extravagance  and  ludicrous 
exaggeration.  The  vast  extent  of  his  information,  and 
the  natural  gaiety  of  his  temper,  made  him  independent 
of  such  devices  for  producing  eflPect ;  and,  joined  to  the 
inherent  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  made 
his  conversation  at  once  the  most  instructive  and  the 
most  generally  pleasing  that  could  be  imagined. 

Of  his  intellectual  endowments  we  shall  say  no  more. 
But  we  must  add,  that  the  Tenderness  of  his  domestic 
affections,  and  the  deep  Humility  of  his  character,  were  as 
inadequately  known,  even  among  his  friends,  till  the 
publication  of  those  private  records :  For  his  manners, 
though  gentle,  were  cold;  and,  though  uniformly 
courteous  and  candid  in  society,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  superiority.  It 
is,  therefore,  but  justice  to  bring  into  view  some  of  the 
proofs  that  are  now  before  us  of  both  these  endearing 
traits  of  character.  The  beautiful  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Dr.  Parr  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in 
1797,  breathes  the  full  spirit  of  both.  We  regret  that 
we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  part  of  it. 

"  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory,  to  tell  you  what  she  was,  and 
what  I  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affec- 
tion of  my  youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  companion,  and  a  tender 
friend;  a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and  a  mother 
as  tender  as  children  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  found  a 
woman  who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses,  gradually 
corrected  the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  from 
affection;  and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught 
economy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the  most  critical 
period  of  my  Hfe,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from  the  care  of 
which  she  relieved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation ; 
she  propped  my  weak  and  irresolute  nature ;  she  urged  my  indolence 
to  all  the  exertions  that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  to  me,  and  she 
was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvi- 
dence. To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am ;  to  her  whatever  I  shall  be. 
Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost !  And  I  have  lost  her  after  eight  years 
of  struggle  and  distress  had  bound  us  fast  together,  and  moulded  our 
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tempers  to  each  other, — when  a  knowledge  of  her  worth  had  refined 
my  youthful  love  into  friendship,  and  before  age  had  deprived  it  of 
much  of  its  original  ardour,  —  I  lost  her,  alas!  (the  choice  of  my 
youth,  and  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  moment  when  I  had 
the  prospect  of  her  sharing  my  better  days ! 

"  The  philosophy  which  I  have  learnt  only  teaches  me  that  virtue 
and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and  that  their  loss 
is  irreparable.  It  aggravates  my  calamity,  instead  of  consoling  me 
under  it.  But  my  wounded  heart  seeks  another  consolation.  Grovemed 
by  those  feelings,  which  have  in  every  age  and  region  of  the  world 
actuated  the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief,  and  I  find  it,  in  the  soothing 
hope  and  consolatory  opinion,  that  a  Benevolent  Wisdom  infiicts  the 
chastisement,  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  that 
Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs  over  our  prospects ;  that  this  dreary 
and  wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of  man ;  that  an  animal  so  saga- 
cious and  provident,  and  capable  of  such  proficiency  in  science  and 
virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish ;  that  there  is  a  dwelling-place 
prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  of  God  will  yet 
be  vindicated  to  man." 

We  may  add  part  of  a  very  kind  letter,  written  from 
India,  in  1808,  in  a  more  cheerful  mood,  to  his  son-in- 
law  Mr.  Kich,  then  on  a  mission  to  Babylon,  —  and 
whose  early  death  so  soon  blasted  the  hopes,  not  only  of 
his  afflicted  family,  but  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Rich,  allow  me,  with  the  liberty  of  warm  affec- 
tion, earnestly  to  exhort  you  to  exert  every  power  of  your  mind  in  the 
duties  of  your  station.  There  is  something  in  the  seriousness,  both  of 
business  and  of  science,  of  which  your  vivacity  is  impatient.  The 
brilliant  variety  of  your  attainments  and  accomplishments  do,  I  fear, 
flatter  you  into  the  conceit  that  you  may  "indulge  your  genius,"  and  pass 
your  life  in  amusement ;  while  you  smile  at  those  who  think,  and  at 
those  who  act.  But  this  would  be  weak  and  ignoble.  The  success  of 
your  past  studies  ought  to  show  you  how  much  you  may  yet  do,  in- 
stead of  soothing  you  with  the  reflection  how  much  you  have  done, 

"  Habits  of  seriousness  of  thought  and  action  are  necessary  to  the 
duties,  to  the  importance,  and  to  the  dignity  of  human  life.  What  is 
amiable  gaiety  at  twenty-four  might  run  the  risk,  if  it  was  unaccom- 
panied by  other  things,  of  being  thought  frivolous  and  puerile  at  forty- 
four.  I  am  so  near  forty -four,  that  I  can  give  you  pretty  exact  news 
of  tliat  dull  country ;  which  yet  ought  to  interest  you,  as  you  are  tra- 
velling towards  it,  and  must,  I  hope,  pass  through  it. 

"  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  my  errors.  I  was  once  ambitious  to 
have  made  you  a  much  improved  edition  of  myself.  If  you  had  stayed 
here,  I  should  have  laboured  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  your  impatience ;  as 
it  is,  I  heartily  pray  that  you  may  make  yourself  something  much 
better. 

"  You  came  here  so  early  as  to  have  made  few  sacrifices  of  friend- 
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ship  and  society  at  home.  You  can  afford  a  good  many  years  for 
making  a  handsome  fortune,  and  still  return  home  young.  You  do  not 
feel  the  force  of  that  word  quite  so  much  as  I  could  wish  :  But  for  the 
present  let  me  hope  that  the  prospect  of  coming  to  one  who  has  such 
an  affection  for  you  as  I  have,  will  give  your  country  some  of  the 
attractions  of  home.  K  you  can  be  allured  to  it  by  the  generous  hope 
of  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  my  old  age,  you  will  soon  discover  in 
it  sufficient  excellences  to  love  and  admire ;  and  it  will  become  to  you, 
in  the  full  force  of  the  term,  a  home." 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  frequent  aspirations 
which  we  find  in  his  private  letters,  after  the  quiet  and 
repose  of  an  Academical  situation,  ought  to  be  taken  as 
proofs  of  his  humility,  though  they  are  generally  ex- 
pressed in  language  bearing  that  character.  But  there 
are  other  indications  enough,  and  of  the  most  unequivocal 
description  —  for  example,  this  entry  in  1818 :  — 

" has,  I  think,  a  distaste  for  me.   I  think  the  worse  of  nobody 

for  such  a  feeling.  Indeed  I  often  feel  a  distaste  for  myself;  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  esteem  my  own  character  in  another  person.  It  is 
more  likely  that  I  should  have  disrespectable  or  disagreeable  qualities, 

than   that  should  have  an   unreasonable   antipathy.*'  —  vol.  ii. 

p.  344. 

In  the  same  sad  but  gentle  spirit,  we  have  this  entry 
in  1822 :  — 

"  Walked  a  little  up  the  quiet  valley,  which  on  this  cheerful  morn- 
ing looked  pretty.     While  sitting  on  the  stone  under  the  tree,  my 

mind  was  soothed  by  reading  some  passages  of in  the  Quarterly 

Review.  With  no  painful  humility  I  felt  that  an  enemy  of  mine  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  virtue ;  and  that  all  who  think  slightingly  of  me 
may  be  right." 

But  the  strongest  and  most  painful  expression  of  this 
profound  humility  is  to  be  found  in  a  note  to  his  Disser- 
tation on  Ethical  Philosophy ;  in  which,  after  a  beautiful 
eulogium  on  his  deceased  friends,  Mr.  George  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lens,  he  adds — 

"  The  present  writer  hopes  that  the  good-natured  reader  will  ex- 
cuse him  for  having  thus,  perhaps  unseasonably,  bestowed  heartfelt 
commendation  on  those  who  were  above  the  pursuit  of  praise,  and  the 
remembrance  of  whose  good  opinion  and  good-will  helps  to  support 
him,  under  a  deep  sense  of  faults  and  vices." 

The  reader  now  knows  enough  of  Sir  James's  personal 
character  to  enter  readily  into  the  spirit  of  any  extracts 
we  may  lay  before  him.     The  most  valuable  of  these  are 
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supplied  by  his  letters,  journals,  and  occasional  writings, 
while  enjoying  the  comparative  leisure  of  his  Indian 
residence,  or  the  complete  leisure  of  his  voyages  to  and 
from  that  country :  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  oppo- 
site opinions,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  is  well  known,  had  a 
great  relish  for  Society ;  and  had  not  constitutional 
vigour  (after  his  return  firom  India)  to  go  through  much 
Business  T\ithout  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  In  Loudon 
and  in  Parliament,  therefore,  his  powerful  intellect  was 
at  once  too  much  dissipated,  and  too  much  oppressed ; 
and  the  traces  it  has  left  of  its  exertions  on  those  scenes 
are  comparatively  few  and  inadequate.  In  conversation, 
no  doubt,  much  that  was  delightful  and  instructive  was 
thrown  out ;  and,  for  want  of  a  Boswell,  has  perished ! 
But,  though  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  thus  lost  the 
light  and  graceful  flowers  of  anecdote  and  conversation, 
we  would  fain  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  secured  the  more  precious  and  mature  fruits  of 
studies  and  meditations,  which  can  only  be  pursued  to 
advantage,  when  the  cessation  of  more  importunate  calls 
has  "  left  us  leisure  to  be  wise." 

With  reference  to  these  views,  nothing  has  struck  us 
more  than  the  singular  vigour  and  alertness  of  his  under- 
standing during  the  dull  progress  of  his  home  voyage. 
Shut  up  in  a  small  cabin,  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  a  state 
of  languid  health,  and  subject  to  every  sort  of  annoy- 
ance, he  not  only  reads  vnih  an  industry  which  would 
not  disgrace  an  ardent  Academic  studying  for  honours, 
but  plunges  eagerly  into  original  speculations,  and 
finishes  off  some  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  in 
the  language,  in  a  shorter  time  than  would  be  allowed, 
for  such  subjects,  to  a  contractor  for  leading  paragraphs 
to  a  daily  paper.  In  less  than  a  fortnight,  during  this 
voyage,  he  seems  to  have  thrown  off  nearly  twenty 
elaborate  characters  of  eminent  authors  or  statesmen  in 
English  story  —  conceived  with  a  justness,  and  executed 
vnih  a  delicacy,  which  would  seem  unattainable  without 
long  meditation  and  patient  revisal.  We  cannot  now 
venture,  however,  to  present  our  readers  with  more  than  a 
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part  of  one  of  them ;  and  we  take  our  extract  from  that 
of  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  In  early  youth  he  had  resisted  the  most  severe  tests  of  probity. 
Neither  the  extreme  poverty  nor  the  uncertain  income  to  which  the 
virtue  of  so  many  men  of  letters  has  yielded,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  weakened  his  integrity,  or  lowered  the  dignity  of  his  independ- 
ence. His  moral  principles  (if  the  language  may  be  allowed)  partook 
of  the  vigour  of  his  understanding.  He  was  conscientious,  sincere, 
determined ;  and  his  pride  was  no  more  than  a  steady  consciousness  of 
superiority  in  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature.  His 
friendships  were  not  only  firm,  but  generous  and  tender,  beneath  a 
rugged  exterior.  He  wounded  none  of  those  feelings  which  the  habits 
of  his  life  enabled  him  to  estimate ;  but  he  had  become  too  hardened 
by  serious  distress  not  to  contract  some  disregard  for  those  minor 
delicacies  which  become  so  keenly  sensible,  in  a  calm  and  prosperous 
fortune.  He  was  a  Tory,  not  without  some  propensities  towards 
Jacobitism ;  and  a  High  Churchman,  with  more  attachment  to  eccle- 
siastical authority  and  a  splendid  worship,  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  On  these  subjects  he  neither  permitted 
himself  to  doubt,  nor  tolerated  difference  of  opinion  in  others.  But 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  his  opi- 
nions on  subjects  where  it  was  bound  by  his  prejudices,  than  the 
strength  of  a  man's  body  by  the  efforts  of  a  limb  in  fetters.  His  con- 
versation, which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  his 
extensive  influence,  was  artificial,  dogmatical,  sententious,  and 
poignant ;  adapted,  with  the  most  admirable  versatility,  to  every  sub- 
ject as  it  arose,  and  distinguished  by  an  almost  unparalleled  power  of 
serious  repartee.  He  seems  to  have  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of 
colloquial  magistrate,  who  inflicted  severe  punishment  from  just  policy. 
His  course  of  life  led  him  to  treat  those  sensibilities,  which  such 
severity  wounds,  as  fantastic  and  effeminate ;  and  he  entered  society 
too  late  to  acquire  those  habits  of  politeness  which  are  a  substitute  for 
natural  delicacy. 

"  In  the  progress  of  English  style,  three  periods  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  first  period  extended  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Lord 
Clarendon.  During  great  part  of  this  period,  the  style  partook  of  the 
rudeness  and  fluctuation  of  an  unformed  language,  in  which  use  had 
not  yet  determined  the  words  that  were  to  be  English.  Writers  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  combination  of  words  which  best  suits  the  ori- 
ginsJ  structure  and  immutable  constitution  of  our  language.  While 
the  terms  were  English,  the  arrangement  was  Latin — the  exclusive  lan- 
guage of  learning,  and  that  in  which  every  truth  in  science,  and  every 
model  of  elegance,  was  then  contemplated  by  youth.  For  a  century 
and  a  half,  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  bend  our  vulgar  tongue 
to  the  genius  of  the  language  supposed  to  be  superior ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  period,  though  not  without  a  capricious  mixture  of  coarse 
idiom,  may  be  called  the  Latin,  or  pedantic  age,  of  our  style. 

"  In  the  second  period,  which  extended  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  series  of  writers  appeared,  of 
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less  genius  indeed  than  their  predecessors,  but  more  successful  in  their 
experiments  to  discover  the  mode  of  writing  most  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  language.  About  the  same  period  that  a  similar  change 
was  effected  in  France  by  Pascal,  they  began  to  banish  from  style, 
learned  as  well  as  vulgar  phraseology ;  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
part  of  the  language  naturally  used  in  general  conversation  by  well- 
educated  men.  That  middle  region,  which  lies  between  vulgarity  and 
pedantry,  remains  commonly  unchanged,  while  both  extremes  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  revolution.  Those  who  select  words  from 
that  permanent  part  of  a  language,  and  who  arrange  them  according  to 
its  natural  order,  have  discovered  the  true  secret  of  rendering  their 
writings  permanent ;  and  of  preserving  that  rank  among  the  classical 
writers  of  their  country,  which  men  of  greater  intellectual  power  have 
failed  to  attain.  Of  these  writers,  whose  language  has  not  yet  been 
at  all  superannuated,  Cowley  was  probably  the  earliest,  as  Dryden  and 
Addison  were  assuredly  the  greatest. 

'*  The  third  period  may  be  called  the  Rhetorical,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  prevalence  of  a  school  of  writers,  of  which  Johnson 
was  the  founder.  The  fundamental  character  of  Uiis  style  is,  that  it 
employs  undisguised  art,  where  classical  writers  appear  only  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  a  cultivated  and  adorned  nature,  &c. 

'^  As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  neither  nimble  nor  grace- 
ful, so  his  style,  though  sometimes  significant,  nervous,  and  even  ma- 
jestic, was  void  of  all  grace  and  ease ;  and  being  the  most  unlike  of  all 
styles  to  the  natural  efiusion  of  a  cultivated  mind,  had  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  the  praise  of  eloquence.  During  the  period,  now  near  a 
closCf  in  which  he  was  a  favourite  model,  a  stiff  symmetry  and  tedious 
monotony  succeeded  to  that  various  music  with  which  the  taste  of 
Addison  diversified  his  periods,  and  to  that  natural  imagery  which  his 
beautiful  genius  seemed  with  graceful  negligence  to  scatter  over  his 
composition." 

We  stop  here  to  remark,  that,  though  concurring  in 
the  substance  of  this  masterly  classification  of  our 
writers,  we  should  yet  be  disposed  to  except  to  that  part 
of  it  which  represents  the  first  introduction  of  soft, 
graceful,  and  idiomatic  English  as  not  earlier  than  the 
period  of  the  Restoration.  In  our  opinion  it  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Chaucer.  The  English  Bible  is  full  of  it ;  and 
it  is  among  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  many  languages  spoken  by  Shakspeare. 
Laying  his  verse  aside,  there  are  in  his  longer  passages 
of  prose — and  in  the  serious  as  well  as  the  humorous 
parts — in  Hamlet,  and  Brutus,  and  Shy  lock,  and  Henry 
v.,  as  well  as  in  Falstafl^,  and  Touchstone,  Rosalind,  and 
Benedick,  a  staple  of  sweet,  mellow,  and  natural  English, 
altogether  as  free  and  elegant  as  that  of  Addison,  and 
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for  the  most  part  more  vigorouB  and  more  richly 
coloured.  The  same  may  be  said,  with  some  exceptions, 
of  the  other  dramatists  of  that  age.  Sir  James  is  right 
perhaps  as  to  the  grave  and  authoritative  writers  of 
prose  ;  but  few  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  wero 
of  that  description.  We  shall  only  add  that  part  of 
the  secmel  which  contains  the  author's  general  account 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

"  Whenever  underBtanding  alone  is  sufficient  for  poetical  criticism, 
the  decisions  of  Johnson  are  generally  right.  But  the  beauties  of 
poetry  must  he  felt  before  their  causes  are  inTestigated.  There  is  a 
poetical  sensibility,  which  in  the  progress  of  the  mind  bcronies  as  dis- 
tinct a  power  as  a  musical  ear  or  a  picturesque  eye.  Without  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  understanding  to  speak  of  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry,  as  it 
is  for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of  colours.  But  to  cultivate  such  a  talent 
was  wholly  foreign  from  the  worldly  sagacity  and  stern  shrewdness  of 
Johnson.  As  in  his  judgment  of  life  and  character,  so  in  his  criticism 
on  poetry,  he  was  a  sort  of  free-thinker.  He  suspected  the  refined  of 
affectation ;  he  rejected  the  enthusiastic  as  absurd ;  and  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  mysterious  was  unintelligible.  He  came  into  th« 
world  when  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  gave  the  law  to  English 
poetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to  be  a  lofty  and 
vigorous  declaimer  in  harmonious  verse ;  beyond  that  school  his  un- 
forced admiration  perhaps  scarcely  soared  ;  and  his  highest  effort  of 
criticism  was  accordingly  the  noble  panegyric  on  Dryden,  His  criti- 
cism owed  its  popularity  as  much  to  its  defects  as  to  its  excellences. 
It  was  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of  readers  — persons  of  good 
sense  and  information,  but  of  no  exquisite  sensibility;  and  to  their 
minds  it  derived  a  false  appearance  of  solidity,  from  that  very  nar- 
rowness, which  excluded  those  grander  efforts  of  imagination  to  which 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  have  confined  the  name  of  poetry." 

The  admirable  and  original  delineation,  of  which  this 
is  but  a  small  part,  appears  to  have  been  the  task  of  one 
disturbed  and  sickly  day.  We  have  in  these  volumes 
characters  of  Hume,  Swift,  Lord  Mansfield,  Wilkes, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Franklin,  Sheridan,  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  Louis  AlV.,  and  some  others,  all  finished  with 
the  same  exquisite  taste,  and  conceived  in  the  same 
vigorous  and  candid  spirit ;  besides  which,  it  appears 
from  the  Journal,  that,  in  the  same  incredibly  short 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  he  had  made  similar 
delineations  of  Lord  North,  Paley,  George  Grenville, 
C.  Townshend,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  Young,  Thomson, 
LL   2 
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Aikenside,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Lord  Oxford ;  though 
(we  know  not  from  what  cause)  none  of  these  last  men- 
tioned appear  in  the  present  publication. 

During  the  same  voyage,  the  perusal  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  Letters  engages  him  (at  intervals)  for  about  a 
fortnight ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  noted  down  in 
his  journal  more  just  and  delicate  remarks  on  her 
character,  and  that  of  her  age,  than  we  think  are  any 
where  else  to  be  met  -with.  But  we  cannot  now  venture 
on  any  extract ;  and  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing admirable  remarks  on  the  true  tone  of  polite  con- 
versation and  familiar  letters, — suggested  by  the  same 
fascinating  collection :  — 

"  Wlien  a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  accomplishment  has  learned 
to  converse  with  ease  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  the  most 
polished  society,  and  when  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she  must  write 
letters  as  they  ought  to  be  written  ;  if  she  has  acquired  just  as  much 
habitual  correctness  as  is  reconcilable  with  the  air  of  negligence.     A 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  burst  of  feeling,  a  flash  of  eloquence  may- 
be allowed ;  but  the  intercourse  of  society,  either  in  conversation  or  in 
letters,  allows  no  more.     Though  interdicted  from  the  long-continued 
use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without  a  resource.    There  is  a 
part  of  language  which  is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer,  and 
which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difliculty,  would  approach  with  dread  ; 
it  is  formed  of  the  most  familiar  phrases  and  turns  in  daily  use  by 
the  generality  of  men,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing 
upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings  and  strong  passions  from 
which  it  springs.     It  is  the  employment  of  such  phrases  which  pro- 
duces what  may  be  called  colloquial  eloquence.     Conversation  and 
letters  may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  without  depart- 
ing from  tlieir  character.     Any  thing  may  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in 
the  tone  of  society.    The  highest  guests  are  welcome  if  they  come  in 
the  easy  undress  of  the  club  ;  the  strongest  metaphor  appears  without 
violence,  if  it  \s  familiarly  expressed  ;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch 
the  warmest  feeling,  if  we  perceive  that  it  is  intentionally  lowered  in 
expression,  out  of  condescension  to  our  calmer  temper.      It  is  thus 
that  harangues  and  declamations,  tlic  last  proof  of  bad  taste  and  bad 
manners  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  the  fancy  and  the  heart 
find  the  means  of  pouring  forth  all  their  stores.    To  meet  this  despised 
part  of  language  in  a  polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effects  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  a  constant  source  of  agreeable  surprise.    This  is 
increased,  when  a  few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily  wrought 
into  tlie  texture  of  this  familiar  eloquence.     To  find  what  seems  so 
unlike  author-craft  in  a  book,  raises  the  pleasing  astonisliment  to  its 
highest  degree.  I  once  thought  of  illustrating  my  notions  by  numerous 
examples  from  '  La  Sevigne.'    And  I  must,  some  day  or  other,  do  so ; 
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though  I  think  it  the  resource  of  a  huogler,  who  is  not  enough  i 
of  language  to  convey  his  conceptions  into  the  minds  of  otiiers.  Thel 
style  of  Mnilame  lie  Sevign^  is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by  her  wop-  ^ 
shipper,  Walpole,  but  even  by  Gray;  who,  notwithstanding  the  e" 
traordinary  merits  of  his  matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imitato., 
and  of  a  college  recluse," 

How  many  debateable  points  are  fairly  settled  by  the 
following  short  and  rigoroua  remarks,  in  tlie  Journal  for 
1811:  — 

"  Finished  George  Rose's  '  Observations  on  Fox's  History,'  which 
are  tedious  and  ineflictent.  That  James  waa  more  influenced 
by  a  passion  for  arbitrary  power  than  by  Popish  bigotry,  is  an  idle 
refinement  in  Fox  :  He  liked  both  Popery  and  tyranny ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  he  did  not  himself  know  which  he  liked  best.  But  I  take 
it  to  bis  certain  that  the  English  people,  at  the  Revolution,  dreaded 
his  love  of  Popery  more  than  his  love  of  tyranny.  This  was  in  them 
Protestant  bigotry,  not  reason:  But  the  instinct  of  their  bigotry 
pointed  right.  Popery  was  then  the  name  for  the  faction  whick-| 
supported  civil  and  religious  tyranny  in  Europe  :  To  be  a  Papii^ 
was  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV." 

There  is  in  the  Bombay  Journal  of  the  same  year,  a  ' 
beautiful  essay  on  Novels,  and  the  moral  effect  of  fiction 
in  general,  the  whole  of  which  we  should  like  to  extract ; 
but  it  is  far  too  long.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  as  all  fiction  must  seek  to  interest  by  representing 
admired  qualities  in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  in  striking 
aspects,  it  must  tend  to  raise  the  standard,  and  increase  . 
the  admiration  of  excellence.  In  answer  to  an  obvioui 
objection,  he  proceeds  — 

"  A  man  who  should  feel  all  the  various  sentiments  of  morality,  in  " 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  inspired  by  the  Iliad,  would  cer- 
tainly be  far  from  a  perfectly  good  man.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Iliad  did  not  produce  great  moral  benefit.  To  determine  that 
point,  we  must  ascertain  whether  a  man,  formed  by  tlie  Eiad,  would 
be  better  than  the  ordinary  man  of  the  country,  al  the  time  in  which 
it  appeared.  It  is  true  tiiat  it  too  much  inspires  an  admiration  for 
ferocious  courage.  That  admiration  was  then  prevalent,  and  every 
circumstance  served  to  strengthen  it.  But  the  Iliad  breathes  many 
other  sentiments,  less  prevalent,  less  favoured  by  the  Btate  of  society, 
and  calculated  gradually  to  mitigate  the  predominant  pa^ion.  Tlie 
friendship  and  sorrow  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus,  the  patriotic  valour 
of  Hector,  the  paternal  affliction  of  Priam,  would  slowly  introduce 
more  humane  affections.  If  they  had  not  been  combined  with  the 
admiration  of  barbarous  courage,  they  would  not  have  been  popular; 
^ad  consequently  they  would  have  found  no  entry  into  those  savage 
K  I,  L    3  , 
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hearts  which  they  were  destined  (I  do  not  say  intended)  to  soflen.  It 
is  therefore  clear,  from  the  yerj  nature  of  poetry,  that  the  poet  must 
inspire  somewhat  better  morals  than  those  around  him  though,  to  be 
effectual  and  useful,  his  morals  must  not  be  totally  unlike  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  J£  the  Iliad  should,  in  a  long  course  of  ages,  have 
inflamed  the  ambition  and  ferocity  of  a  few  individuals,  eren  that  eyil, 
great  as  it  is,  will  be  far  fi:x)m  balancing  all  the  generous  sentiments, 
which,  for  three  thousand  years,  it  has  been  pouring  into  the  hearts 
of  youth ;  and  which  it  now  continues  to  infuse,  aided  by  the  dignity 
of  antiquity,  and  by  all  the  fire  and  splendour  of  poetry.  Every  suc- 
ceeding generation,  as  it  refines,  requires  the  standard  to  be  propor- 
tionably  raised. 

"  Apply  these  remarks,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  to  those 
fictions  copied  from  common  life  called  Novds,  which  are  not  above  a 
century  old,  and  of  which  the  multiplication  and  the  importance,  as 
well  literary  as  moral,  are  characteristic  features  of  Englsjid.  There 
may  be  persons  now  alive  who  recollect  the  publication  of  '  Tom 
Jones,'  at  least,  if  not  of  *  Clarissa.'  Since  that  time,  probably  twelve 
novels  have  appeared  of  the  first  rank — a  prodigious  number,  of  such 
a  kind,  in  any  department  of  literature  (by  the  help  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth  we  may  now  at  least  double  the  number) 
— and  the  whole  class  of  novels  must  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
public,  than  all  other  sorts  of  books  combined.  Nothing  popular  can 
be  frivolous.  Whatever  influences  multitudes,  must  be  of  proportion- 
able importance.  Bacon  and  Turgot  would  have  contemplated  with 
inquisitive  admiration  this  literary  revolution." 

And  soon  after,  while  admitting  that  Tom  Jones  (for 
example)  is  so  far  from  being  a  moral  book  as  to  be 
deserving  of  the  severest  reprobation,  he  adds  — 

"  Yet  even  in  this  extreme  case,  I  must  observe  that  the  same  book 
inspires  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  duplicity  of  Blifil,  of  the  hypo- 
crisy of  Thwackum  and  Square  ;  that  Jones  himself  is  interesting  by 
his  frankness,  spirit,  kindness,  and  fidelity — all  virtues  of  the  first 
class.  The  objection  is  the  same  in  its  principle  with  that  to  the 
Hiad.  The  ancient  epic  exclusively  presents  war — the  modem  novel 
love ;  the  one  what  was  most  interesting  in  public  life,  and  the  other 
what  is  most  brilliant  in  private — and  both  with  an  unfortunate  dis- 
regard of  moral  restraint." 

The  entry  under  6th  ^larch,  1817,  has,  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  a  melancholy  interest,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time.  It  refers  to  the  motion  recently  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  new  writ,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Horner.  The  reflections  with  which  it  closes  must, 
we  think,  be  interesting  always. 

"  March  6th. — The  only  event  which  now  appears  interesting  to 
me,  is  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday.   Lord  Morpeth 
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c^tened  it  io  a  speech  80  perfect,  that  it  might  have  been  welt  placed 
as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  English  writer ;  it  vas  full  of  feeling; 
every  topic  was  skilfully  presented,  and  contained,  by  a  sort  of  pru- 
dence which  is  a  part  of  taste,  within  safe  limits ;  he  slid  over  the 
thinnest  ice  without  cracking  it.  Canning  filled  well  what  would 
have  been  the  vacant  place  of  a  calm  observer  of  Homer's  public  life 
and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most  affecting  speech  was  a  tribute  of 
affection  from  a  private  friend  become  a  political  enemy ;  Lord  Laa- 
celles,  at  the  head  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  closing  this 
affecting,  improving,  and  most  memorable  scene  by  declaring,  '  that  if 
the  sense  of  the  House  could  have  been  taken  on  this  occasion,  it 
would  have  been  unanimous.'  I  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that 
never  were  so  many  words  uttered  without  the  least  suspicion  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  and  that  never  was  so  much  bonoar  paid  in  any  age  or 
nation  to  intrinsic  claims  alone.  A  Howard  introduced,  and  an 
English  House  of  Commons  adopted,  the  proposition,  of  thus  honour- 
ing the  memory  of  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper, 
who  never  filled  an  office,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging  a  living  crea- 
ture, and  whose  grand  title  to  this  distinction  was  the  belief  of  his 
virtue.  How  honourable  to  the  age  and  to  the  House !  A  country 
where  such  sentiments  prevail  is  not  ripe  for  deetruction." 

Sir  James  could  not  but  feel,  in  the  narrow  circles  of 
Bombay,  tlie  great  superiority  of  London  society ;  and 
he  has  thus  recorded  hi8  sense  of  it :  — ■ 

"  In  great  capitals,  men  of  difierent  provinces,  profesuons,  and  pur- 
suits are  brought  together  in  society,  and  are  obliged  to  acquire  a 
habit,  a  matter,  and  manner  mutu^jy  perspicuous  and  agreeable. 
Hence  they  are  raised  above  frivolity,  and  are  divested  of  pedantry. 
In  small  societies  this  habit  is  not  imposed  by  necessity ;  they  have 
lower,  but  more  urgent  subjects,  which  are  interesting  to  all,  level  to 
all  capacities,  and  require  no  effort  or  preparation  of  mind." 

He  might  have  added,  that  in  a  great  capital  the  best  of 
all  sorts  is  to  be  met  with ;  and  that  the  adherents  even 
of  the  mo8t  extreme  or  fantastic  opinions  are  there  so 
numerous,  and  generally  so  respectably  headed,  as  to  com- 
mand a  deference  and  regard  that  would  scarcely  be 
shown  to  them  when  appearing  as  insulated  individuals; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  real  toleration,  and  true  mo- 
desty, as  well  aa  their  polite  simulars,  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  out  of  great  cities.  This,  however,  is  true 
only  of  those  who  mix  largely  in  the  general  society  of 
such  places.  For  bigots  and  exclusives  of  all  sorts,  they 
are  hot-beds  and  seats  of  corruption ;  since,  however  ab- 
surd or  revolting  their  tenets  may  be,  such  persons  are 
L  L  4 
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sure  to  meet  enough  of  their  fellows  to  encourage  each 
other.  In  the  provinces,  a  believer  in  animal  magnet- 
\  ism  or  German  metaphysics  has  few  listeners,  and  no 
encouragement;  but  in  a  place  like  London  they  make 
a  little  coterie  ;  who  herd  together,  exchange  flatteries, 
and  take  themselves  for  the  apostles  of  a  new  gospel. 

The  editor  has  incorporated  with  his  work  some  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  friends  of  his  father,  containing 
either  anecdotes  of  nis  earlier  life,  or  observations  on  his 
character  and  merits.  It  was  natural  for  a  person  whose 
age  precluded  him  from  speaking  on  his  own  authority 
of  any  but  recent  transactions,  to  seek  for  this  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  information  contributed  by  Lord  Abinger 
and  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  (the  former  especially)  is  very 
interesting.  The  other  letters  present  us  with  little  more 
than  the  opinion  of  the  writers  as  to  his  character.  If 
these  should  be  thought  too  laudatory,  there  is  another 
character  which  has  lately  fallen  under  our  eye,  which 
certainly  is  not  liable  to  that  objection.  In  the  "  Table- 
Talk  "  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  we  find  these  words :  — 
"  I  doubt  if  Mackintosh  ever  heartily  appreciated  an 
eminently  original  man.  After  all  his  fluency  and  bril- 
liant erudition,  you  can  rarely  carrj'  off^  any  thing  worth 
preserving.  You  might  not  impro}>erly  write  upon  his 
forehead,  '  Warehouse  to  let ! '  " 

Wc  wish  to  speak  tenderly  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
we  believe  of  amiable  dispositions,  who  has  been  so  re- 
cently removed  from  his  friends  and  admirers.  But  so 
portentous  a  misjudgment  as  this,  and  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  If  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  had  any  talent  more  conspicuous  and 
indisputable  than  another,  it  was  that  of  appreciating 
the  merits  of  eminent  and  orio^inal  men.  His  CTeat 
learning  and  smgular  soundness  of  judgment  enabled 
him  to  do  this  truly ;  while  his  kindness  of  nature,  his 
zeal  for  human  happiness,  and  his  perfect  freedom  from 
prejudice  or  vanity,  prompted  him,  above  most  other 
men,  to  do  it  heartily.  And  then,  as  to  his  bemg  a  per- 
son from  whose  conversation  little  could  be  carried 
away,  why  the  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  thing 
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&bout  it,  was  that  the  whole  of  it  might  be  carried  away 
— it  was  so  lucid,  precise,  and  brilhantly  perspicuous! 
The  joke  of  the  "  warehouse  to  let "  is  not,  we  confesa, 
quite  level  to  our  capacities.  It  can  scarcely  mean 
(though  that  is  the  most  obvious  sense)  that  the  head 
was  empty — as  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  rest  even  of 
this  splenetic  delineation.  If  it  was  intended  to  insinu- 
ate tliat  it  was  ready  for  the  indiscriminate  reception  of 
any  thing  which  any  one  might  choose  to  put  into  it, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  gross  misconception ;  as  we 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Coleridge  must  often  have  sufficiently 
experienced.  And  by  whom  is  this  discovery,  that 
Mackintosh's  conversation  presented  nothing  that  could 
be  carried  away,  thus  coniidently  announced  ?  Why,  by 
the  very  individual  against  whose  own  oracular  and  in- 
terminable talk  the  same  complaint  has  been  made,  by 
friends  and  by  foes,  and  with  an  unanimity  unprece- 
dented, for  the  last  forty  years.  The  admiring,  or  rather 
idolizing  nephew,  who  has  lately  put  forth  this  hopeful 
specimen  of  his  relics,  has  recorded  in  the  preface,  that 
"  his  conversation  at  all  times  required  attention ;  and 
that  the  demand  on  the  intellect  of  the  hearer  was  often 
veiy  great ;  and  that,  when  he  got  into  his  '  huge  circuit' 
and  large  illustrations,  most  people  had  lost  him,  and 
naturally  enough  supposed  that  he  had  lost  himself." 
Nay,  speaking  to  tliis  very  point,  of  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  "carrying  away"  any  clefinite  notions  from  what  he 
said,  the  partial  kinsman  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  that, 
with  all  his  familiarity  with  the  inspired  style  of  his  re- 
lative, he  himself  has  often  gone  away,  after  listening  to 
him  for  several  delightful  hours,  with  divers  masses  of 
reasoning  in  his  head,  but  without  being  able  to  perceive 
what  connexion  they  had  with  each  other.  "  In  such 
cases,"  he  adds,  "  I  nave  mused,  sometimes  even  for  days 
afterwards,  upon  the  words,  till  at  length,  spontaneously 
as  it  were,  the  fire  would  kindle,"  &c.  &c.  And  this  la 
tlie  person  who  is  pleased  to  denounce  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh as  an  ordinary  man;  and  especially  to  object  to 
his  conversation,  that,  though  brilliant  and  fluent,  there 
was  rarely  any  thing  in  it  which  could  be  carried  away ! 
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An  attack  so  unjust  and  so  arrogant  leads  naturally 
to  comparisons,  which  it  could  be  easy  to  follow  out  to 
the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  party  attacking.  But 
without  going  beyond  what  is  thus  forced  upon  our  no- 
tice, we  shall  only  say,  that  nothing  could  possibly  set 
the  work  before  us  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view,  as 
a  comparison  between  it  and  the  volumes  of  "  Table 
Talk,"  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference — un- 
less, perhaps,  it  were  the  contrast  of  the  two  minds 
which  are  respectively  portrayed  in  these  publications. 

In  these  memorials  of  Sir  tfames  Mackintosh,  we  trace 
throughout  the  workings  of  a  powerful  and  unclouded 
intellect,  nourished  by  wholesome  learning,  raised  and 
instructed  by  fearless  though  reverent  questionings  of 
the  sages  of  other  times  (which  is  the  permitted  Necro- 
mancy of  the  wise),  exercised  by  free  discussion  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  Uving,  and  made  ac- 
quainted  with  its  own  strength  and  weakness,  not  only 
by  a  constant  intercourse  ^vith  other  powerful  minds, 
but  by  mixing,  with  energy  and  deliberation,  in  practi- 
cal business  and  afi^irs ;  and  here  pouring  itself  out  in  a 
delightful  miscellany  of  elegant  criticism,  original  spe- 
culation, and  profound  practical  suggestions  on  politics, 
religion,  history,  and  all  the  greater  and  the  lesser  du- 
ties, the  arts  and  the  elegances  of  life — all  expressed 
with  a  beautiful  clearness  and  tempered  dignity  — 
breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  good- will  to  mankind  — 
and  brightened  not  merely  by  an  ardent  hope,  but  an 
assured  faith  in  their  constant  advancement  in  freedom, 
intelligence,  and  virtue. 

On  all  these  points,  the  "  Table  Talk  "  of  his  poetical 
contemporar)^  appears  to  us  to  present  a  most  mortify- 
ing contrast ;  and  to  render  back  merely  the  image  of  a 
moody  mind,  incapable  of  mastering  its  own  imaginings, 
and  constantly  seduced  by  them,  or  by  a  misdirected 
ambition,  to  attempt  impracticable  things: — naturally 
attracted  by  dhn  paradoxes  rather  than  lucid  truths, 
and  preferring,  for  the  most  part,  the  obscure  and  ne- 
glected parts  of  learning  to  those  that  are  useful  and 
clear — marching,  in  short,  at  all  times,  under  the  ex- 
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elusive  guidanee  of  the  Pillar  of  Smoke — and,  like  the 
body  of  its  original  followers,  wandering  all  his  days  in 
the  desert,  without  ever  coming  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land. 

Consulting  little  at  any  time  with  any  thing  but  his 
own  prejudices  and  fancies,  he  seems,  in  his  later  days, 
V  to  have  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  correction  of 
equal  minds ;  and  to  have  nourished  the  assurance  of  his 
own  infallibility,  by  delivering  mystical  oracles  from  his 
cloudy  shrine,  all  day  long,  to  a  small  set  of  disciples, 
to  whom  neither  question  nor  interruption  was  al- 
lowed. The  result  of  this  necessarily  was,  an  exacer- 
bation of  all  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  mind ;  a  daily 
increasing  imorance  of  the  course  of  opinions  and  affairs 
in  the  world,  and  a  proportional  confidence  in  his  own 
dogmas  and  dreams,  which  might  have  been  shaken,  at 
least,  if  not  entirely  subverted,  by  a  closer  contact  with 
the  general  mass  of  intelligence.  Unfortunately  this 
unhealthful  training  (peculiarly  unhealthful  for  such  a 
constitution)  produced  not  merely  a  great  eruption  of 
ridiculous  blunders  and  pitiable  prejudices,  but  seems  at 
last  to  have  brought  on  a  confirmed  and  thoroughly  dis- 
eased habit  of  uncharitableness,  and  misanthropic  anti- 
cipations of  corruption  and  misery  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  work  to 
which  we  have  alluded  have  now  brought  to  light  in- 
stances, not  only  of  intemperate  abuse  of  men  of  the 
highest  intellect  and  most  unquestioned  purity,  but  such 
predictions  of  evil  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
been  contented  to  receive  as  improvements,  and  such 
suggestions  of  intolerant  and  Tyrannical  Remedies,  as 
no  man  would  believe  could  proceed  from  a  cultivated 
intellect  of  the  present  age — if  the  early  history  of  this 
particular  intellect  had  not  indicated  an  inherent  apti- 
tude for  aU  extreme  opinions, — and  prepared  us  for 
the  usual  conversion  of  one  extreme  into  another. 

And  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  here  also,  and  in  re- 
spect merely  of  consistency  and  ultimate  authority  with 
mankind,  tne  advantage  which  a  sober  and  well-regu- 
lated understanding  will  always  have  over  one  which 
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claims  to  be  above  ordinances ;  and  trusting  either  to 
an  erroneous  opinion  of  its  own  strength,  or  even  to  a 
true  sense  of  it,  gives  itself  up  to  its  first  strong  impres- 
sion, and  sets  at  defiance  all  other  reason  and  authority. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  in  his  youth,  as  much  ambi- 
tion and  as  much  consciousness  of  power  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge could  have :  But  the  utmost  extent  of  his  early 
aberrations    (in  his    VindicicB   OalliccB)  was  an  over* 
estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  good  from  a  revolution 
of  violence ;  and  a  much  greater  under-estunate  of  the 
mischiefs  with  which  such  experiments  are  sure  to  be 
attended,  and  the  value  of  settled  institutions  and  long 
familiar  forms.     Yet,  though  in  his  philanthropic  en- 
thusiasm he  did  miscalculate  the  relative  value  of  these 
opposite  forces  (and  speedily  admitted  and  rectified  the 
error),  he  never  for  an  instant  disputed  the  existence  of 
both  elements  in  the  equation,  or  afl^ected  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  any  of  the  great  principles  on  which  civil 
society  reposes.     On  the  contrarj'^,  in  his  earliest  as  well 
as  his  latest  wTitings,  he  pointed  steadily  to  the  great 
institutions  of  Property  and  Marriage,  ana  to  the  neces- 
sary authority  of  Law  and  Reli^^ion,  as  essential  to  the 
being  of  a  state,  and  the  well-being  of  any  human  so- 
.  ciety.     It  followed,  therefore,  that  when  disappointed 
in  his  too  sanguine  expectations  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  had  nothing  to  retract  in  the  substance  and 
scope  of  his  opinions ;  and  merely  tempering  their  an- 
nouncement, ^vith  the  gra\ity  and  caution  of  maturer 
years,  he  o:ave  them  out  a^jain  in  his  later  days  to  the 
world,  ^\\t\\  the  accumulated  authority  of  a  whole  life 
of  consistency  and  study.     At  no  period  of  that  life,  did 
he  fail  to  assert  the  right  of  the  people  to  political  and 
religious  freedom ;  and  to  the  protection   of  just   and 
equal  laws,  enacted  by  representatives  truly  chosen  by 
themselves :  And  he  never  uttered  a  syllable  that  could 
be  constnied  into  an  approval,  or  even  an  acquiescence 
in  persecution  and  intolerance ;  or  in  the  maintenance 
of  authority  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  efl>ect  to 
the  enlightened  and  deliberate  will  of  the  community. 
To  enforce  these  doctrines  his  whole  life  was  devoted ; 
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and  though  not  permitted  to  complete  either  of  the 
great  works  he  had  projected,  he  was  enabled  to  finish 
detached  portions  of  each,  suflScient  not  only  fully  to 
develope  his  principles,  but  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  design,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  suc- 
ceeding artist  to  proceed  with  the  execution.  Look 
now  upon  the  other  side  of  the  parallel. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  too,  was  an  early  and  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  the  fruits  of  that 
admiration  in  him  were,  not  a  reasoned  and  statesman- 
like apology  for  some  of  its  faults  and  excesses,  but  a 
resolution  to  advance  the  regeneration  of  mankind  at  a 
still  quicker  rate,  by  setting  before  their  eyes  the  pattern 
of  a  yet  more  exquisite  form  of  society !  And  accord- 
ingly, when  a  full-grown  man,  he  actually  gave  into,  if 
lie  did  not  originate,  the  scheme  of  what  he  and  his 
friends  called  a  Pantisocracy  —  a  form  of  society  in 
which  there  was  to  be  neither  law  nor  government, 
neither  priest,  judge,  nor  magistrate — in  which  all  pro- 
perty was  to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  left  to  act 
upon  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  affection ! 

This  fact  is  enough:  —  And  whether  he  afterwards 
passed  through  the  stages  of  a  Jacobin,  which  he  seems 
to  deny  —  or  a  hotheaded  Moravian,  which  he  seems  to 
admit,  —  is  really  of  no  consequence.  The  character  of 
his  understanding  is  settled  with  all  reasonable  men: 
As  well  as  the  authority  that  is  due  to  the  anti-reform 
and  anti-toleration  maxims  which  he  seems  to  have  spent 
his  latter  years  in  venting.  Till  we  saw  this  posthumous 
publication,  we  had,  to  be  sure,  no  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  compensating  maxims  were  carried ; 
and  we  now  think  that  few  of  the  Conservatives  (who  were 
not  originally  Pantisocratists)  will  venture  to  adopt  them. 
5j[ot  only  is  the  Reform  Bill  denounced  as  the  spawn  of 
mere  wickedness,  injustice,  and  ignorance;  and  the  re- 
formed House  of  Commons  as  "  low,  vulgar,  meddling, 
and  sneering  at  every  thing  noble  and  refined,"  but  the 
wise  and  the  good,  we  are  assured,  -will,  in  every 
country,  "  speedily  become  disgusted  with  the  Repre* 
tentative  form  of  government^  bi'utalized  as  it  is  by  the 
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predominance  of  democracy,  in  England,  France,  and 
Belgium ! "  And  then  the  remedy  is,  that  they  will  recur 
to  a  new,  though,  we  confess,  not  very  comprehensible 
form,  of  "  Pure  Monarchy^  in  which  the  reason  of  the 
people  shall  become  efficient  in  the  apparent  Will  of  the 
King ! "  Moreover,  he  is  for  a  total  dissolution  of  the 
union  with  Ireland,  and  its  erection  into  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom.  He  is  against  Negro  emancipa- 
tion—  sees  no  use  in  reducing  taxation  —  and  desig- 
nates Malthus's  demonstration  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact 
by  a  redundant  accumulation  of  evidence,  by  the  polite 
and  appropriate  appellation  of  "  a  lie ; "  and  represents 
it  as  more  digraceful  and  abominable  than  any  thing 
that  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  man  have  ever 
before  given  birth  to. 

Such  as  his  temperance  and  candour  are  in  politics, 
they  are  also  in  religion ;  and  recommended  and  excused 
by  the  same  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  early  tenets. 
AVbether  he  ever  was  a  proper  Moravian  or  not  we  care 
not  to  inquire.     It  is  admitted,  and  even  stated  some- 
what boastingly  in  this  book,  that  he  was  a  bold  Dis- 
senter from  the  church.     He  thanks  heaven,  indeed, 
that  he  "  had  gone  much  farther  than  the  Unitarians ! " 
And  to  make  his  boldness  still  more  engaging,  he  had 
gone  these  lengths,  not  only  against  the  authority  of 
our  Doctors,  but  against  the  clear  and  admitted  doctrine 
and  teaching  of  the  Apostles  themselves !   "  *  What  care 
I,'  I  said,  '  for  the  Platonisms  of  John,  or  the  Rabbin- 
isms  of  Paul  ?    My  conscience  revolts  !^ — That  was  the 
ground  of  my  Unitarianism."     And  by  and  by,  this  in- 
fallible and  oracular  person  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  others,  indeed,  may  do  as  they  choose,  but  he,  for 
his  part,  can  never  allow  that  Unitarians  are  Christians ! 
and,  gi^"ing  no  credit  for  "  revolting  consciences"  to 
any  one  but  himself,  charges  all  Dissenters  in  the  lump 
with  hating  the  Church  much  more  than  they  love  reli- 
gion—  is  furious  against  the  rej)eal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  —  and  at 
last  actually,  and  in  good  set   terms,  denies  that  any 
Dissenter  has  a  right  to  toleration  !  and,  in  perfect  con- 
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sistency,  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  stop  heresy  and  schism  by  persecution  —  if  he  only 
has  reason  to  think  that  in  this  way  the  evil  may  be 
arrested ;  adding,  by  way  of  example,  that  he  would  be 
ready  "  to  ship  oflF — any  where^^  any  missionaries  who 
might  attempt  to  disturb  the  undoubtmg  Lutheranism  of 
certain  exemplary  Norwegians,  whom  he  takes  under 
his  special  protection. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  more.  But  we  desist ;  and 
shall  pursue  this  parallel  no  farther.  Perhaps  we  have 
already  been  betrayed  into  feelings  and  expressions  that 
may  be  objected  to.  We  should  be  sorry  if  this  could 
be  done  justly.  But  we  do  not  question  Mr.  Coleridge's 
sincerity.  We  admit,  too,  that  he  was  a  man  of  much 
poetical  sensibility,  and  had  visions  of  intellectual  sub- 
limity, and  glimpses  of  comprehensive  truths,  which  he 
could  neither  reduce  into  order  nor  combine  into  system. 
But  out  of  poetry  and  metaphysics,  we  think  he  was 
nothing ;  and  eminently  disqualified,  not  only  by  the 
defects,  but  by  the  best  parts  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
by  his  temper  and  habits,  for  forming  any  sound  judg- 
ment on  the  business  and  affairs  of  our  actual  world. 
And  yet  it  is  for  his  preposterous  judgments  on  such 
subjects  that  his  memory  is  now  held  in  affected  rever- 
ence by  those  who  laughed  at  him,  all  through  his  life, 
for  what  gave  him  his  only  true  claim  to  admiration  !  and 
who  now  magnify  his  genius,  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  quote,  as  of  grave  au- 
thority, his  mere  aelirations,  on  reform,  dissent,  and 
toleration  —  his  cheering  predictions  of  the  approaching 
millennium  of  pure  monarchy  —  or  his  demonstrations 
of  the  absolute  hannlessness  of  taxation,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  all  sorts  of  efficient  persecution.  We  are  sure 
we  treat  Mr.  Coleridge  with  all  possible  respect  when 
we  say,  that  Aw  name  can  lend  no  more  plausibility 
to  absurdities  like  these,  than  the  far  greater  names  of 
Bacon  or  Hobbes  could  do  to  the  belief  in  s)rmpathetic 
medicines,  or  in  churchyard  apparitions. 

We  fear  we  have  already  transgressed  our  just  limits. 
But  before  concluding,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  on  a 
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notion  which  we  find  pretty  generally  enteitained,  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  sufficiently  turn  to  profit 
the  talent  which  was  committed  to  him ;  and  did  much 
less  than,  with  his  gifts  and  opportunities,  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  himself  seems,  no  doubt,  to  have  been 
occasionally  of  that  opinion ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  it  in  a  great  degree  erroneous.  If  he  had  not,  m 
early  life,  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  executing 
two  great  works, — one  on  the  principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  and  one  on  English  History ;  or  had  not  let 
it  be  understood,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  that 
he  was  actually  employed  on  the  latter,  we  do  not 
imagine  tliat,  vnth  all  the  knowledge  his  friends  had 
(and  all  the  world  now  has)  of  his  qualifications,  any 
one  would  have  thought  of  visitmg  his  memory  with 
such  a  reproach. 

We  know  of  no  code  of  morality  which  makes  it 
imperative  on  every  man  of  extraordinary  talent  or 
learning  to  write  a  large  book : — and  could  readily  point 
to  instances  where  such  persons  have  gone  "with  un- 
questioned honour  to  their  graves,  without  leaving  any 
such  memorial — and  been  judged  to  have  acted  up  to  the 
last  article  of  their  duty,  merely  by  enlightening  societv 
by  tlieir  lives  and  conversation,  and  discharging  with 
ability  and  integrity  the  offices  of  magistnicy  or  legis- 
lation, to  wliich  they  may  have  been  called.  But  looking 
even  to  the  sort  of  debt  which  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  conti'acted  by  the  announcement  of  these  works, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  public  has  received  a  verj- 
respectable  dividend — and,  being  at  the  best  but  a  gra- 
tuitous creditor — ought  not  now  to  withhold  a  thankful 
discharge  and  acquittance.  The  discourse  on  Ethical 
Philosophy  is  full  payment,  we  conceive,  of  one  moiety 
of  the  first  engagement,  —  and  we  are  persuaded  -will 
be  so  received  by  all  who  can  judge  of  its  value ;  and 
though  the  other  moiety,  which  relates  to  Legislation, 
has  not  yet  been  tendered  in  form,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tors, from  which  this  also  may  soon  be  liquidated.  That 
great  subject  was  certainly  fully  treated  of  in  the  Lee- 
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tures  of  1799 — and  as  it  appears  from  some  citations  in 
these  Memoirs,  that,  though  for  the  most  part  delivered 
extempore,  various  notes  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
them  have  been  preserved,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that, 
with  due  diligence,  the  outline  at  least  and  main  fea- 
tures of  that  interesting  disquisition  may  still  be  reco- 
vered. On  the  bill  for  History,  too,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  large  payment  has  been  made  to  account  —  and 
as  it  was  only  due  for  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  any 
shortcoming  that  may  appear  upon  that  score,  may  be 
fairly  held  as  compensated  by  the  voluntary  advances  of 
value  to  a  much  greater  extent,  though  referring  to  an 
earlier  period. 

But,  in  truth,  there  never  was  any  such  debt  or  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  Sir  James :  And  the  public  was, 
and  continues,  the  only  debtor  on  the  transaction,  for 
whatever  it  may  have  received  of  service  or  instruction 
at  his  hand.  We  have  expressed  elsewhere  our  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  this  debt ;  and  of  the  value  especially 
of  the  Histories  he  has  left  behind  him.  We  have,  to 
be  sure,  since  seen  some  sneering  remarks  on  the  dulness 
and  uselessness  of  these  works ;  and  an  attempt  made  to 
hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  under  the  appellation  of  Phi- 
losophical histories.  We  are  not  aware  that  such  a  name 
was  ever  applied  to  them  by  their  author  or  their  ad- 
mirers. But  if  they  reaUy  deserve  it,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  it  should  be  taken  for  a  name  of  re- 
proach; and  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  their 
execution  is  such  as  to  justify  its  application  in  the  way 
of  derision.  We  do  not  perceive,  indeed,  that  this  is 
pretended ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  objection 
seems  really  to  be,  rather  to  the  kind  of  writing  in  gene- 
ral, than  to  the  defects  of  its  execution  in  this  particular 
instance  —  the  objector  having  a  singular  notion  that 
history  should  consist  of  narrative  only ;  and  that  no- 
thing can  be  so  tiresome  and  useless  as  any  addition  of 
explanation  or  remark. 

We  have  no  longer  room  to  expose,  as  it  deserves,  the 
strange  misconceptions  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  history, 
which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  implied  in  such  an 
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opinion ;  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  ask- 
ing, whether  any  man  really  imagines  that  the  modem 
history  of  any  considerable  State,  with  its  complicated 
system  of  foreign  relations,  and  the  play  of  its  domestic 
parties,  coiUd  be  written  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus? — 
or  be  made  intelligible  (much  less  instructive)  by  the 
naked  recital  of  transactions  and  occurrences?  Ihese, 
in  fact,  are  but  the  crude  materials  from  which  history 
should  be  constructed ;  the  mere  alphabet  out  of  which 
its  lessons  are  afterwards  to  be  spelled.  If  every  reader 
had  indeed  the  talents  of  an  accomplished  Historian,  — 
that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  large  acquaintance 
with  all  collateral  facts,  and  that  force  of  imderstanding 
which  are  implied  in  such  a  name  —  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  leisure  and  love  for  the  subject  which  would 
be  necessary  for  this  particular  application  of  such  gifts, 
the  mere  detail  of  facts,  if  full  and  impartial,  might  be 
sufficient  for  his  purposes.  But  to  every  other  class  of 
readers,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  one  half  of  such  a 
history  would  be  an  insoluble  enigma;  and  the  other 
half  the  source  of  the  most  gross  misconceptions. 

Without  some  explanation  of  the  views  and  motives  of 
the  prime  agents  in  great  transactions — of  the  origin  and 
state  of  opposite  interests  and  opinions  in  large  bodies 
of  the  people  —  and  of  their  tendencies  respectively  to 
ascendency  or  decline  —  what  intelligible  account  could 
be  given,  of  any  thing  worth  knowing  in  the  history  of 
the  world  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  ?  above  all, 
what  useful  lessons  could  be  learned,  for  people  or  for 
rulers,  from  a  mere  series  of  events  presented  in  detail, 
mthout  any  other  information  as  to  their  causes  or  con- 
sequences, than  might  be  inferred  from  the  sequence  in 
which  they  appeared?  To  us  it  appears  that  a  mere 
record  of  the  different  places  of  the  stars,  and  their  suc- 
cessive changes  of  position,  would  be  as  a  good  system 
of  Astronomy,  as  such  a  set  of  annals  would  be  of  His- 
tory ;  and  that  it  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  sneer 
at  Newton  and  La  Place  for  seeking  to  supersede  the 
honest  old  star-gazers,  by  their  philosophical  histories  of 
the  heavens,  as  to  speak  in  the  same  tone,  of  what  Vol- 
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taire  and  Montesquieu  and  Mackintosh  have  attempted 
to  do  for  our  lower  world.  We  have  named  these  three, 
as  having  attended  more  peculiarly,  and  more  impartially^ 
than  any  others,  at  least  in  modem  times,  to  this  highest 
part  of  their  duty.  But,  in  truth,  all  eminent  historians 
have  attended  to  it — from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down- 
wards; — the  ancients  putting  the  necessary  explanations 
more  frequently  into  the  shape  of  imaginary  orations  — 
and  the  modems  into  that,  of  remark  and  dissertation. 
The  very  first,  perhaps,  of  Hume's  many  excellences 
consists  m  these  philosophical  summaries  of  the  reasons 
and  considerations  by  which  he  supposes  parties  to  have 
been  actuated  in  great  political  movements ;  which  are 
more  completely  abstracted  from  the  mere  story,  and 
very  frequently  less  careful  and  complete,  than  the 
parallel  explanations  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  For, 
with  all  his  unrivalled  sagacity,  it  is  true,  as  Sir  James 
has  himself  somewhere  remarked,  that  Hume  was  too 
little  of  an  antiquary  to  be  always  able  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  motives  in  distant  ages ;  and  by  referring  too 
confidently  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  de- 
veloped in  our  own  times,  has  often  represented  our 
ancestors  as  more  reasonable,  and  much  more  argu- 
mentative,  than  they  really  were. 

That  there  may  be,  and  have  often  been,  abuses  of 
this  best  part  of  history,  is  a  reason  only  for  valuing 
more  higUy  what  is  exempt  from  such  abuses ;  and 
those  who  feel  most  veneration  and  gratitude  for  the 
lights  afforded  by  a  truly  philosophical  historian,  will 
be  sure  to  look  with  most  aversion  on  a  counterfeit. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  will  stand  up  for  the  introduction 
of  ignorant  conjecture,  shallow  dogmatism,  mawkish 
morality,  or  factious  injustice  into  the  pages  of  history  — 
or  deny  that  the  shortest  and  simplest  annals  are  greatly 

E referable  to  such  a  perversion.  As  to  political  partiality, 
owever,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  could 
be  in  any  degree  excluded  by  confining  history  to  a  mere 
chronicle  of  facts  —  the  truth  being,  that  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  statement  of  facts  that  this  partiality  displays  itself; 
and  that  it  is  more  frequently  exposed  to  detection  than 
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assisted,  by  the  arguments  and  explanations,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  its  best  resources.  We  shall  not  resume 
what  we  have  said  in  another  place  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  Histories  which  are  now  in  question ;  but  we  fear 
not  to  put  this  on  record,  as  our  deliberate,  and  we 
think  impartial,  judgment  —  that  they  are  the  most 
candid,  the  most  judicious,  and  the  most  pregnant  with 
thought,  and  moral  and  political  wisdom,  of  any  in  which 
our  domestic  story  has  ever  yet  been  recorded. 

But  even  if  we  should  discount  his  Histories,  and  his 
Ethical  Dissertation,  we  should  still  be  of  opinion,  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  not  died  indebted  to  his 
country  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  his  talents.  In  the 
volumes  before  us,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  left  them  a  rich 
legacy,  and  given  abundant  proofs  of  the  industry  with 
which  he  sought  to  the  last  to  qualify  himself  for  their 
instruction, — and  the  honourable  place  which  his  name 
•  must  ever  hold,  as  the  associate  and  successor  of  Romilly 
in  the  great  and  humane  work  of  ameliorating  our  cri- 
minal law,  might  alone  suffice  to  protect  him  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  done  less  than  was  required  of  him,  in 
the  course  of  his  unsettled  life.  But,  without  dwelling 
upon  the  part  he  took  in  Parliament,  on  these  and  many 
other  important  questions  both  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  judge  ill 
of  the  relative  value  of  men's  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  general  improvement,  who  make  small  account  of  the 
influence  which  one  of  high  reputation  for  judgment 
and  honesty  may  exercise,  by  his  mere  presence  and 
conversation,  in  the  higher  classes  of  society, — and  still 
more  by  such  occasional  publications  as  ne  may  find 
leisure  to  make,  in  Journals  of  wide  circulation,  —  like 
this  on  which  the  reader  is  now  looking — we  trust  with 
his  accustomed  indulgence. 

It  is  now  admitted,  that  the  mature  and  enlightened 
opinion  of  the  public  must  ultimately  rule  the  country ; 
and  we  really  know  no  other  way  in  which  this  opinion 
can  be  so  effectually  matured  and  enlightened.  It  is 
not  by  every  man  studying  elaborate  treatises  any  sys- 
tems for  himself,  that  the  face  of  the  world  is  changed, 
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with  the  change  of  opinion,  and  the  progress  of  convic- 
tion in  those  who  must  ultimately  lead  it.  It  is  by  the 
mastery  which  strong  minds  have  over  weak,  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  society ;  and  by  the  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  infusion  which  such  minds  are  constantly 
effecting,  of  the  practical  results  and  manageable  simi- 
maries  of  their  preceding  studies,  into  the  minds 
immediately  below  them,  that  this  great  process  is  car- 
ried on.  The  first  discovery  of  a  great  truth,  or  prac- 
tical principle,  may  often  require  much  labour ;  but  when 
once  discovered,  it  is  gener^y  easy  not  only  to  convince 
others  of  its  importance,  but  to  enable  them  to  defend 
and  maintain  it,  by  plain  and  irrefragable  arguments ; 
and  this  conviction,  and  this  practical  knowledge,  it  will 
generally  be  most  easy  to  communicate,  when  men's 
minds  are  excited  to  mquiry,  by  the  pursuit  of  some 
immediate  interest,  to  which  such  general  truths  may 
appear  to  be  subservient.  It  is  at  such  times  that  im- 
portant principles  are  familiarly  started  in  conversation ; 
and  disquisitions  eagerly  pursued,  in  societies,  where,  in 
more  tranquil  periods,  they  would  be  listened  to  with 
impatience.  It  is  at  such  times,  too,  that  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes  look  anxiously 
through  such  publications  as  treat  intelligibly  of  the 
subjects  to  which  their  attention  is  directed ;  and  are 
thus  led,  while  seeking  only  for  reasons  to  justify  their 
previous  inclinings,  to  imbibe  principles  and  digest  argu- 
ments which  are  impressed  on  their  understandings  for 
ever,  and  may  fructify  in  the  end  to  far  more  important 
conclusions.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  in  this  way,  the 
full  exposition  of  the  truth  will  often  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  its  temporary  application ;  and  it  will  not 
unfrequently  happen  that,  in  order  to  favour  that  appli- 
cation, the  exposition  will  not  be  made  with  absolute 
fairness.  But  still  the  principle  is  brought  into  view ; 
the  criterion  of  true  judgment  is  laid  before  the  public ; 
and  the  disputes  of  adverse  parties  will  speedily  settle 
the  correct  or  debatable  rule  of  its  application. 

For  our  own  parts  we  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that 
a  man  of  powerful  understanding  and  popular  talents, 
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who  should,  at  such  a  season,  devote  himself  to  the  task 
of  announcinff  such  principles,  and  rendering  such  dis- 
cussions famihar,  ui  the  way  and  by  the  means  we  have 
mentioned,  would  probably  do  more  to  direct  and  ac- 
celerate the  rectification  of  public  opinion  upon  all  prac- 
tical questions,  than  by  any  other  use  he  could  possibly 
make  of  his  faculties.  His  name,  indeed,  might  not  go 
down  to  a  remote  posterity  in  connexion  with  any  work 
of  celebrity ;  and  the  greater  part  even  of  his  contem- 
poraries might  be  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  their 
benefactor.  But  the  benefits  conferred  would  not  be 
the  less  real ;  nor  the  consciousness  of  conferring  them 
less  delightful ;  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  judicious  less 
ardent  and  sincere.  So  far,  then,  from  regretting  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  forego  all  other  occupations, 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  compilation  of 
the  two  great  works  he  had  projected,  or  from  thinking 
that  his  country  has  been  deprived  of  any  services  it 
might  otherwise  have  received  from  him,  by  the  course 
which  he  actually  pursued,  we  firmly  believe  that,  by 
constantly  maintaining  humane  and  generous  opinions,  in 
the  most  engaging  manner  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
ability,  in  the  highest  and  most  influencing  circles  of 
society,  —  by  acting  as  the  respected  adviser  of  many 
youths  of  great  promise  and  ambition,  and  as  the  bosom 
counsellor  of  many  practical  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  the 
timely  publication  of  many  admirable  papers,  in  this  and 
in  other  Journals,  on  such  branches  of  politics,  history, 
or  philosophy  as  the  course  of  events  had  rendered  pe- 
culiarly interesting  or  important,  —  he  did  far  more  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  in  his  own  day,  and  to  ensure 
its  farther  improvement  in  the  days  that  are  to  follow, 
than  could  possibly  have  been  effected  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  works  he  had  undertaken. 

Such  great  works  acquire  for  their  authors  a  deserved 
reputation  with  the  studious  few ;  and  are  the  treasuries 
and  armories  from  which  the  actual  and  future  apostles 
of  the  truth  derive  the  means  of  propagating  and  defend- 
ing it.  But,  in  order  to  be  so  effective,  the  arms  and 
the  treasures  must  be  taken  forth  from  their  weU-ordered 
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repositories,  and  disseminated  and  applied  where  they  are 
needed  and  required.  It  is  by  the  tongue,  at  last,  and  not 
by  the  pen,  that  multitudes,  or  the  individuals  composing 
multitudes,  are  ever  really  persuaded  or  converted, — by 
conversation  and  not  by  harangues  —  or  by  such  short 
and  occasional  writings  as  come  in  aid  of  conversation, 
and  require  little  more  study  or  continued  attention  than 
men  capable  of  conversation  are  generally  willing  to 
bestow.  If  a  man,  therefore,  who  is  capable  of  writing 
such  a  book,  is  also  eminently  qualified  to  disseminate 
and  render  popular  its  most  important  doctrines,  by 
conversation  and  by  such  lighter  publications,  is  he  to 
be  blamed  if,  when  the  times  are  urgent,  he  intermits 
the  severer  study,  and  applies  himself,  with  caution  and 
candour,  to  give  an  earlier  popularity  to  that  which  can 
never  be  useful  till  it  is  truly  popular  ?  To  us  it  appears, 
that  he  fulfils  the  higher  duty ;  and  that  to  act  otherwise 
would  be  to  act  like  a  general  who  should  starve  his 
troops  on  the  eve  of  battle,  in  order  to  replenish  his 
magazines  for  a  future  campaign — or  like  a  farmer  who 
should  cut  ofi^  the  rills  from  his  parching  crops,  that  he 
may  have  a  fuller  reservoir  against  the  possible  drought 
of  another  year. 

But  we  must  cut  this  short.  If  we  are  at  all  right  in 
the  views  we  have  now  taken.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
must  have  been  wrong  in  the  regret  and  self-reproach 
with  which  he  certauilv  seems  to  have  looked  back  on 
the  unaccomplished  projects  of  his  earlier  years  : — And 
we  humbly  think  that  he  was  wrong.  He  had  failed,  no 
doubt,  to  perform  all  that  he  had  once  intended,  and 
had  been  drawn  aside  from  the  task  he  had  set  himself, 
by  other  pursuits.  But  he  had  performed  things  as 
important,  which  were  not  originally  intended;  and 
been  drawn  aside  by  pursuits  not  less  worthy  than  those 
to  which  he  had  tasked  himself.  In  blaming  himself — 
not  for  this  idleness,  but  for  this  change  of  occupation 
—  we  think  he  was  misled,  in  part  at  least,  by  one  very 
common  error — we  mean  that  of  thinking,  that,  because 
the  use  he  actually  made  of  his  intellect  was  more 
agreeable  than  that  which  he  had  intended  to  make,  it 
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was  therefore  less  meritorious.  We  need  not  say,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  worse  criterion  of  merit :  But  tender 
consciences  are  apt  to  fall  into  such  illusions.  Another 
cause  of  regret  may  have  been  a  little,  though  we  really 
think  but  a  little,  more  substantial.  By  the  course  he 
followed,  he  probably  felt,  that  his  name  would  be  less 
illustrious,  and  his  reputation  less  enduring,  than  if  he 
had  fairly  taken  his  place  as  the  author  of  some  finished 
work  of  great  interest  and  importance.  If  he  got  over 
the  first  illusion,  however,  and  took  the  view  we  have 
done  of  the  real  utility  of  his  exertions,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  would  have  weighed  very  heavily  on  a 
mind  like  Sir  James  Mackintosh's ;  and  while  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  his  declining  years  should  have  been  oc- 
casionally darkened  by  these  shadows  of  a  sdf-reproach 
for  whicn  we  think  there  was  no  real  foundation,  we 
trust  that  he  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  many  instances 
of  men  who  have  embittered  their  existence  by  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  the  obligation  of  some  rash  vow  made  in 
early  life,  for  the  performance  of  some  laborious  and 
perhaps  impracticable  task. 

Cases  of  this  kind  we  believe  to  be  more  common 
than  is  generally  imagined.  An  ambitious  young  man 
is  dazzled  with  the  notion  of  filling  up  some  blank  in 
the  literature  of  his  country,  by  the  execution  of  a  great 
and  important  work — reads  with  a  view  to  it,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  referred  to  as  engaged  in  its  preparation. 
By  degrees  he  finds  it  more  irksome  than  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  is  tempted  by  other  studies,  altogether  as 
suitable  and  less  charged  with  responsibility,  into  long 
fits  of  intermission.  Then  the  very  expectation  that  has 
been  excited  by  this  protracted  incubation  makes  him 
more  ashamed  of  having  done  so  little,  and  more  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  little  he  has  done !  And  so  his  life  is 
passed,  in  a  melancholy  alternation  of  distastefiil,  and  of 
course  unsuccessful  attempts;  and  long  fits  of  bitter, 
but  really  groundless,  self-reproach,  for  not  having  made 
those  attempts  with  more  energy  and  perseverance:  and 
at  last  he  dies,  —  not  only  without  doing  what  he  could 
not  attempt  without  pain  and  mortification,  but  pre- 
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vented  by  this  imaginary  engagement  from  doing  many 
Other  things  which  he  could  have  done  with  success  and 
alacrity  —  some  one  of  which  it  is  probable,  and  all  of 
which  it  is  nearly  certain,  would  have  done  him  more 
credit,  and  been  of  more  service  to  the  world,  than  any 
constrained  and  distressful  completion  he  could  in  any 
case  have  given  to  the  other.  For  our  own  parts  we 
have  already  said  that  we  do  not  think  that  any  man, 
whatever  his  gifts  and  attainments  may  be,  is  really 
bound  in  duty  to  leave  an  excellent  Book  to  posterity ;  or 
is  liable  to  any  reproach  for  not  having  chosen  to  be  an 
author.  But,  at  all  events,  we  are  quite  confident  that 
he  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  make  himself  unhappy 
in  trying  to  make  such  a  book :  And  that  as  soon  as  he 
finds  the  endeavour  painful  and  depressing,  he  will  do 
well,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  to  give  up  the  un- 
dertaking, and  let  his  talents  and  sense  of  duty  take  a 
course  more  likely  to  promote,  both  his  own  enjoyment 
and  their  ultimate  reputation. 


The  following  brief  notices,  of  three  lamented  and  honoured  Friends, 
certainly  were  not  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review :  But,  as  I  am 
not  likelj  ever  to  appear  again  as  an  author,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
include  them  in  this  publication — chiefly,  I  fear,  from  a  fond  desire 
to  associate  mj  humble  name  with  those  of  persons  so  amiable  and 
distinguished  : — But  partly  also,  from  an  opinion,  which  has  been 
frequently  confirmed  to  me  by  those  most  competent  to  judge — that, 
imperfect  as  these  sketches  are,  they  give  a  truer  and  more  graphic 
view  of  the  manners,  dispositions,  and  personal  characters  of  the 
eminent  individuals  concerned — than  is  yet  to  be  found — or  now 
likely  to  be  furnished,  from  any  other  quarter. 
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{From  the  *^  Edinburgh  CouranV'  Newspaper  of  the  \Qth  of 

October,  1817.) 


THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE. 

Died,  at  his  seat  of  Ammondell,  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
8th  instant,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age,  the  Honourable 
Henry  Erskine,  second  son  of  the  late  Henry  David, 
Earl  of  Buchan. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  of  which 
he  was  long  the  brightest  ornament,  in  the  year  1768, 
and  was  for  several  years  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates: He  was  twice  appointed  Lord  Advocate, — in  1782 
and  in  1806,  under  the  Rockingham  and  the  Grenville 
administrations.  During  the  years  1806  and  1807  he 
sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Dunbar  and  Dumfries  district 
of  boroughs. 

In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  pecuUar  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  the  gracefulness,  ease,  and  vivacity 
of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer  power  of  keeping 
those  seducing  qualities  in  perfect  suDordination  to  his 
judgment.  By  their  assistance  he  could  not  only  make 
the  most  repulsive  subject  agreeable,  but  the  most 
abstruse  easy  and  intelfigible.  In  his  profession,  in- 
deed, all  his  wit  was  argument ;  and  each  of  his  delight- 
ful illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  reasoning.  To 
himself,  indeed,  it  seemed  always  as  if  they  were  recom- 
mended rather  for  their  use  than  their  beauty ;  and  un- 
questionably they  often  enabled  him  to  state  a  fine 
argument,  or  a  nice  distinction,  not  only  in  a  more 
striking  and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with  greater 
precision  than  could  have  been  attained  by  the  severer 
forms  of  reasoning. 
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In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as  in  the  charm- 
ing facility  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  constant  radiance 
of  good  humour  and  gaiety  wliich  encircled  his  manner 
of  debate,  he  had  no  rival  in  his  own  times,  and  as  yet 
has  had  no  successor.  That  part  of  eloquence  is  now 
mute  —  that  honour  in  abeyance. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
the  two  great  virtues  of  inflexible  steadiness  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  invariable  gentleness  and  urbanity  in  his 
manner  of  asserting  them.  Such  indeed  was  the  habi- 
tual sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
manners,  that,  though  placed  by  his  rank  and  talents  in 
the  obnoxious  station  of  a  Leader  of  opposition,  at  a 
period  when  political  animosities  were  carried  to  a  la- 
mentable height,  no  individual,  it  is  believed,  was  ever 
known  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  any  thing 
approaching  to  personal  hostility.  In  return,  it  may 
be  said,  with  equal  correctness,  that,  though  baffled  in 
some  of  his  pursuits,  and  not  quite  handsomely  disap- 
pointed of  some  of  the  honours  to  which  his  claim  was 
universally  admitted,  he  never  allowed  the  slightest 
shade  of  discontent  to  rest  upon  his  mind,  nor  the  least 
drop  of  bitterness  to  mingle  with  his  blood.  He  was  so 
utterly  incapable  of  rancour,  that  even  the  rancorous 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  its  victim. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  deep  sense 
of  revealed  religion,  and  that  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  establishment,  which  had  long  been  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  His  habits  were  always  strictly 
moral  and  temperate,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
even  abstemious.  Though  the  life  and  ornament  of 
every  society  into  which  he  entered,  he  was  always  most 
happy  and  most  delightful  at  home ;  where  the  buoy- 
ancy of  his  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart  found  all 
that  they  required  of  exercise  or  enjoyment ;  and  though 
without  taste  for  expensive  pleasures  in  his  own  person, 
he  was  ever  most  indulgent  and  munificent  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  all  who  depended  on 
his  bounty. 

He  finally  retired  from  the  exercise  of  that  profession, 
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the  highest  honours  of  which  he  had  at  least  deserved, 
about  the  year  1812,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  domestic  retirement,  at  that  beautiful  villa  which 
had  been  formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  which  he  found  his  latest  occu- 
pation. Passing  thus  at  once  from  all  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  a  public  life  to  a  scene  of  comparative  in- 
activity, he  never  felt  one  moment  of  ennui  or  dejection ; 
but  retained  unimpaired,  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his 
death,  not  only  all  his  intellectual  activity  and  social 
affections,  but,  when  not  under  the  immediate  affliction 
of  a  painful  and  incurable  disease,  all  that  gaiety  of 
spirit,  and  all  that  playful  and  kindly  sympathy  with 
innocent  enjoyment,  which  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
young,  and  the  object  of  cordial  attachment  and  un- 
envying  admiration  to  his  friends  of  all  ages. 
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or 


PROFESSOR  playfair; 


Of  Mr.  Playfair's  scientific  attainments,  —  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  those  studies  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly  qualified  to  juage :  But, 
we  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  Mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  intro- 
duced the  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  later  conti- 
nental geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  gave  their  just  value  and  true  place,  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge,  to  those  important  improve- 
ments by  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract  sciences 
has  been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our  illustrious 
Newton.  If  he  did  not  signalize  himself  by  any  bril- 
liant or  original  invention,  he  must,  at  least,  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  most  generous  and  intelligent  judge  of 
the  achievements  of  others ;  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent 
expounder  of  that  great  and  magnificent  system  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  gradually  evolved  by  the 
successive  labours  of  so  many  gifted  individuals.  He 
possessed,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  understanding, 

at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant,  —  but  more  distin- 
guished, perhaps,  for  the  caution  and  sureness  of  its 
march,  than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ments,— and  guided  and  adorned  through  all  its  pro- 

♦  Originally  printed  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  of  August,  1819. 
A  few  introductory  sentences  are  now  omitted. 
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greas,  by  the  moat  genuine  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is 
grand,  and  the  juatest  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
the  Truth  or  the  Intellectual  Energy  with  which  he  was 
habitually  conversant. 

To  what  account  these  rare  qualities  might  have  been 
turned,  and  what  more  brilhant  or  lasting  ftniits  they 
might  have  produced,  if  his  whole  life  hsid  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  solitaiy  cultivation  of  science,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  conjecture ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
added  incalculably  to  his  eminence  and  utility  as  a 
Teacher  ;  both  by  enabling  him  to  direct  his  pupils  to 
the  most  simple  and  luminous  methods  of  inquiry,  and 
to  imbue  their  minds,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  study,  with  that  fine  relish  for  the  truths  it  disclosed, 
and  that  high  sense  of  the  majesty  with  which  they  were 
invested,  that  predominated  in  his  own  bosom.  While 
he  left  nothing  unexplained  or  unreduced  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  system,  he  took  care  that  they  should  never 
be  perplexed  by  petty  difficulties,  or  bewildered  in  use- 
less details ;  and  formed  them  betimes  to  those  clear, 
mascuhue,  and  direct  methods  of  investigation,  by  which, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Playfmr,  however,  was  not  merely  a  teacher ; 
and  has  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works, 
from  which  other  generations  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  some  of  those  qualifications  which  so  powerfully  re- 
commended and  endeared  hirn  to  his  contemporaries.  It 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  his  time, 
and  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  publications,  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Astro- 
nomy, and  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth :  And 
though  it  is  unposible  to  think  too  highly  of  the  in- 

fenuity,  the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  of  those  pub- 
cations,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  juster  estimate  of 
his  talent,  and  a  truer  picture  of  his  genius  and  un- 
derstanding, is- to  be  found  in  his  other  writings;  — 
in  the  papers,  both  biographical  and  scientific,  with 
which  he  nas  enriched  the  Transactions  of  our  Royal 
Society;   his  account  of  Laplace,  and  other  articles 
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which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, — the 
Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy, — and, 
above  all,  his  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaidia  Britannica,  with  the  final  correc- 
tion of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the  last  moments 
that  the  progress  of  his  disease  allowed  him  to  dedicate 
to  any  intellectual  exertion. 

With  reference  to  these  works,  we  do  not  think  we 
are  influenced  by  any  national,  or  other  partiality,  when 
we  say  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
his  age ;  and  even  that  we  ao  not  now  recollect  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great  a  master  of 
composition.  There  is  a  certain  mellowness  and  rich- 
ness about  his  style,  which  adorns,  without  disguising 
the  weight  and  nervousness  which  is  its  other  great 
characteristic, — a  sedate  gracefulness  and  manly  sim- 
plicity in  the  more  level  passages, — and  a  mild  majesty 
and  considerate  enthusiasm  where  he  rises  above  them, 
of  which  we  scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  other  ex- 
ample. There  is  great  equability,  too,  and  sustained 
force  in  everv  part  of  his  writings.  He  never  exhausts 
himself  in  flashes  and  epigrams,  nor  languishes  into 
tameness  or  insipidity :  At  first  sight  you  would  say  that 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the  predominating  qua- 
lities ;  but  by  and  bye,  this  simplicity  is  enriched  with 
the  delicate  and  vivid  colours  of  a  fine  imaofination,  — 
the  free  and  forcible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  intellect, 
—  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  unerring  and  har- 
monising taste.  In  comparing  it  with  the  styles  of  his 
most  celebrated  contemporaries,  we  would  say  that  it 
was  more  purely  and  peculiarly  a  written  style,  —  and, 
therefore,  rejected  those  ornaments  that  more  properly 
belong  to  oratory.  It  had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or 
vehemence,  —  no  bursts  or  sudden  turns  or  abruptions, 
like  that  of  Burke ;  and  though  eminently  smooth  and 
melodious,  it  was  not  modulated  to  an  uniform  system 
of  solemn  declamation,  like  that  of  Johnson,  nor  spread 
out  in  the  richer  and  more  voluminous  elocution  of 
Stewart ;  nor,  still  less,  broken  into  tliat  patchwork  of 
scholastic  pedantry  and  conversational  smartness  which 
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has  found  its  admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  short, 
of  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty  ;  but  the  deliberate 
styleof  a  man  of  thought  and  of  leaming;and  neither  that 
of  a  wit  throwing  out  his  extempores  with  an  affectation 
of  careless  grace,  —  nor  of  a  rhetorician  thinking  more 
of  his  manner  than  his  matter,  and  determined  to  be 
admired  for  his  expression,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
bis  sentiments. 

His  habits  of  composition  were  not  perhaps  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  results.  He 
wrote  rather  slowly, —  and  his  first  sketches  were  often 
very  slight  and  imperfect,  —  like  the  rude  chalking  for 
a  masteriy  picture.  His  chief  effort  and  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  their  revisal  and  correction  ;  and  there  were  no 
lunits  to  the  improvement  which  resulted  from  this 
application.  It  was  not  the  style  merely,  nor  indeed 
chiefly,  that  gained  by  it:  The  whole  reasoning,  and 
sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  enlarged  and  new 
modelled  in  the  course  of  it;  and  a  naked  outline  be- 
came gradually  informed  with  life,  colour,  and  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  at  all  like  the  common  finishing 
and  polishing  to  which  careful  authors  generally  sub- 
ject the  first  draughts  of  their  compositions,  —  nor 
even  like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations  with 
which  some  more  anxious  writers  assay  their  choicer 
passages.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  filling  in  of  the 
picture,  —  the  working  up  of  the  figured  weft,  on  the 
naked  and  meagre  woof  that  had  been  8tret<3jed  to  re- 
ceive it ;  and  the  singular  thing  in  his  case  was,  not 
only  that  he  left  this  most  material  part  of  his  work  to 
be  performed  after  the  whole  outline  had  been  finished, 
but  that  he  could  proceed  with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  enrich  and  improve  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  with- 
out any  risk  either  of  destrojdng  the  proportions  of  that 
outline,  or  injuring  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  original 
design.  He  waa  perfectly  aware,  too,  of  the  possession  of 
this  extraordinaiT  power;  and  it  was  partly,  we  presume, 
in  consequence  of  it  that  he  was  not  only  at  all  times  ready 
to  go  on  with  any  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  with- 
out waiting  for  favourable  moments  or  hours  of  greater 
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alacrity,  but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  those  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  creditably  through 
with  his  undertaking,  to  which  we  believe  most  authors 
are  occasionally  liable.     As  he  never  wrote  upon  any 
subject  of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  master,  he  was 
secure  against  all  blunders  in  the  substance  of  what  he 
had  to  say ;  and  felt  quite  assured,  that  if  he  was  only 
allowed  time  enough,  he  should  finally  come  to  say  it  in 
the  very  best  way  of  which  he  was  capable.     He  had  no 
anxiety,  therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or  proceeding 
with  his  tasks ;  and  intermitted  and  resumed  them  at 
his   convenience,  ^vith  the  comfortable  certaintj%  that 
all  the  time  he  bestowed  on  them  was  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  that  what  was  left  imperfect  at  one  sitting 
might   be  finished  with  equal  ease  and  advanta^  at 
another.     Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of  his  end  and 
his  means,  he  experienced,  in  the  course  of  his  compo- 
sitions, none  of  that  little  fever  of  the  spirits  with  which 
that  operation  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied.     He  had  no 
capricious  visitings  of  fancy,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  for  ever,  —  no  casual  inspira- 
tions to  invoke  and  to  wait  for,  —  no  transitory  and 
evanescent  lights  to  catch  before  they  faded.     All  that 
was  in  his  mind  was  subject  to  liis  controul,  and  amena- 
ble to  liis  call,  though  it  miglit  not  obey  at  the  moment ; 
and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure,  that  he  was  in  no  dangfei 
of  over- working  any  thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  had  that  unity  and  congruity, 
that  they  fell  almost  spontaneously  into  harmony  and 
order ;  and  the  last  added,  incorporated,  and  assimilated 
with  the  first,  as  if  they  had  sprung  simultaneously  from 
the  same  happy  conception. 

But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities  that  maj 
be  gathered  hereafter  from  the  works  he  has  left  behind 
him.  They  who  lived  with  him  mourn  the  most  foi 
those  which  ^vill  be  traced  in  no  such  memorial !  And 
prize  far  above  those  talents  which  gained  him  his  higl 
name  in  philosophy,  that  Personal  Character  which  en 
deared  him  to  his  friends,  and  shed  a  grace  and  a  dignitj 
over  all  the  society  in  which  he  moved.     The   same 
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admirable  taste  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  or 
rather  the  higher  principles  from  which  that  taste  was 
but  an  emanation,  spread  a  similar  charm  over  hia  whole 
life  and  conversation;  and  gave  to  the  most  learned 
Philosopher  of  his  day  the  manners  and  deportment  of 
the  most  perfect  Gentleman.  Nor  was  tliis  in  him  the 
result  merely  of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  assisted 
by  an  early  familiarity  with  good  company,  and  a  con- 
sequent knowledge  of  his  own  place  and  that  of  all 
around  him.  His  good  breeding  was  of  a  higher  descent ; 
and  his  powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  something  better 
than  mere  companionable  qualities.  With  the  greatest 
kindness  and  generosity  of  nature,  he  united  the  most 
manly  firmness,  and  the  highest  principles  of  honour, — 
and  the  most  cheerful  and  social  dispositions,  with  the 
gentlest  and  steadiest  affections. 

Towards  Women  he  had  always  the  most  chivalrous 
feelings  of  regard  and  attention,  and  was,  beyond  al- 
most all  men,  acceptable  and  agreeable  in  their  society, 
—  though  without  the  least  levity  or  pretension  un- 
becoming his  age  or  condition :  And  such,  indeed, 
was  the  fascination  of  the  perfect  simplicity  and  mild- 
ness of  his  manners,  that  the  same  tone  and  deport- 
ment seemed  equally  appropriate  in  all  societies,  and 
enabled  him  to  delight  the  young  and  the  gay  with 
the  same  sort  of  conversation  which  instructed  the 
learned  and  the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society  so 
perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  pretension  or  notion 
of  his  own  importance,  or  so  little  solicitous  to  distin- 
guish himself,  or  so  sincerely  willing  to  give  place 
to  every  one  else.  Even  upon  subjects  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied,  he  was  never  in  the  least  impatient 
to  speak,  and  spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  of 
authority ;  while,  so  far  from  wishing  to  set  off  what  he 
had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or  empLasis  of  expression, 
it  seemed  generaUy  as  if  he  had  studied  to  disguise  the 
weight  and  originaUty  of  his  thoughts  under  the  plainest 
forms  of  speech  and  the  most  quiet  and  indifferent 
manner:  so  that  the  profomidest  remarks  and  subtlest 
NN  2 
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observations  were  often  dropped,  not  only  without  any 
solicitude  that  their  value'should  be  observed,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  consciousness  that  they  possessed  any. 

Though  the  most  social  of  human  beings,  and  the  most 
disposed  to  encourage  and  sjrmpathize  with  the  gaiety  and 
even  joviality  of  others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  general 
rather  cheerful  than  gay,  or  at  least  never  rose  to  any 
turbulence  or  tumult  of  merriment ;  and  while  he  would 
listen  with  the  kindest  indulgence  to  the  more  extrava- 
gant sallies  of  his  younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by 
the  heartiest  approbation,  his  own  satisfaction  might 
generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and  temperate  smile,  gra- 
dually mantling  over  his  benevolent  and  intelligent 
features,  and  lighting  up  the  countenance  of  the  Sage 
with  the  expression  of  the  mildest  and  most  genuine 
philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  considering 
the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  riigid  and  un- 
deviating  propriety  of  his  own  conduct,  how  tolerant  he 
was  of  the  defects  and  errors  of  other  men.  He  was  too 
indulgent,  in  truth,  and  favourable  to  his  friends ! — and 
made  a  kind  and  liberal  allowance  for  the  faults  of  all 
mankind — except  only  faults  of  Baseness  or  of  Cruelty, 
— against  which  he  never  failed  to  manifest  the  most 
open  scorn  and  detestation.  Independent,  in  short,  of 
his  high  attainments,  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  estimable  of  men :  Delightful  in  his  man- 
ners, inflexible  in  his  principles,  and  generous  in  his  af- 
fections, he  had  all  that  could  charm  in  society  or  attach 
in  private;  and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and  un- 
studied conversation  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate, 
they  had  at  all  times  the  proud  and  inward  assurance  that 
he  was  a  Being  upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  generosity 
they  might  rely  with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  in  life 
and  in  death, — and  of  whom  it  was  equally  impossible, 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  should  ever  perform  a 
mean,  a  selfish,  or  a  questionable  action,  as  that  his  body 
should  cease  to  gravitate  or  his  soul  to  live ! 

If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  there  is  nothing 
here  of  exaggeration  or  partial  feeling, — and  nothing 
with  wliich  an  indifferent  and  honest  chronicler  would 
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not  heartily  concur.  Nor  is  it  altogether  idle  to  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  personal  character  of  this  distinguised.  in- 
dividual :  For  we  are  ourselves  persuaded,  that  this  per- 
sonal character  has  done  almost  as  much  for  the  cause  of 
science  and  philosophy  among  us,  as  the  great  talents  and 
attainments  ^vith  which  it  was  combined, — and  has  con- 
tributed in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  give  to  the  better 
society  of  this  our  city  that  tone  of  intelligence  and  libe- 
rality by  which  it  is  so  honourably  distinguished.  It  is  not 
a  little  advantageous  to  i)hilo3ophy  that  it  is  in  fashion,  — 
and  it  is  still  more  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  the  society 
which  is  led  to  confer  on  it  this  apparently  trivial  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  country  at  large,  —  for 
its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its  renown,  —  that  the 
upper  and  influencing  classes  of  its  population  should  be 
made  familiar,  even  in  their  untasked  and  social  hours, 
with  sound  and  liberal  information,  and  be  tauglit  to 
know  and  respect  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  great  intellectual  attainments.  Nor  is  it,  after 
all,  a  slight  or  despicable  reward  for  a  man  of  genius,  to 
be  received  with  honour  in  the  highest  and  most  elegant 
society  around  him,  and  to  receive  in  his  living  person 
that  homage  and  applause  which  is  too  often  reserved 
for  his  memory.  Now,  those  desirable  ends  can  never 
be  eifectually  accomplished,  unless  the  manners  of  our 
leading  philosophers  are  agreeable,  and  their  personal 
habits  and  dispositions  engaging  and  amiable.  From 
the  time  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate, in  Edinburgh,  in  possessing  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished men,  who  have  kept  up  this  salutary  connexion 
between  the  learned  and  the  fashionable  world;  but 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  any  one  who  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  confirm  and  extend  it,  and  that  in  times 
when  it  was  pecuUarly  difficult,  as  the  lamented  indi- 
vidual of  whom  we  are  now  speaking :  And  they  who 
have  had  most  opportunity  to  observe  how  superior  the 
society  of  Edinburgh  is  to  that  of  most  other  places  of  the 
same  size,  and  how  much  of  that  superiority  is  owing  to 
the  cordial  combination  of  the  two  aristocracies,  of  rank 
ss  3 
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and  of  letters*, — of  both  of  which  it  happens  to  be  the 
chief  provincial  seat,  —  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  service  he  has  thus  rendered  to  its  in- 
habitants, and  through  them,  and  by  their  example,  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

*  In  addition  to  the  two  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  the 
text,  (the  first  of  whom  was,  no  doubt,  before  mj  time,)  I  can,  from 
mj  own  recollection,  and  without  referring  to  any  who  are  stiU  living 
—  give  the  names  of  the  following  residents  in  Edinburgh,  who  were 
equally  acceptable  in  polite  society  and  eminent  for  literary  or  scien- 
tific attainments,  and  alike  at  home  in  good  company  and  in  learned 
convocations  :  —  Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo,  Dr.  Joseph  Black, 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  Mr.  John  Home,  Mr.  John 
Robison,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  James  Hall,  Lord  Meadowbank, 
Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Rev.  A.  Alison,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord  Woodhonselee,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  —  without  reckoning  Mr.  Homer,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Greorge  Wilson,  who  were  settled  in  Eldinbm^h  for 
several  years,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  referred  to. 


s 
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NOTICE    AND    CHARACTER 


JAMES  WATT.' 


Mb.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  at  his  seat 
of  Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemoration  of 
ours;  for  he  that  bore  it  survived  to  see  it  crowned  with 
undisputed  and  unenvied  honours;  and  many  genera- 
tions will  probably  pass  away,  before  it  shall  have  ga- 
thered "  all  its  fame."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine;  but,  in  truth, 
as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its 
utility,  he  should  rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.  It 
was  by  his  inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regulated, 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased, 
as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admi- 
rable contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike 
for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  —  lor  the  prodigious  power 
wliich  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  and  precision,  and  duct- 
ility, with  which  that  power  can  be  varied,  distributed, 
and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick 
up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  en- 
grave a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before 
it — draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gos- 
samer, and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.    It 

*  First  published  in  bd  Edinburgli  newapaper  ("The  Scotsman"'), 
of  the  4th  September,  1819. 
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can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors, — cut  steel  into 
ribbands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  be- 
nefits which  these  inventions  have  conferred  upon  this 
country.  There  is  no  branch  of  industry  that  has  not 
been  indebted  to  them;  and,  in  all  the  most  material, 
they  have  not  only  ^videned  most  magnificently  the  field 
of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  the  amount 
of  its  productions.  It  was  our  improved  Steam-engine, 
in  short,  that  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted 
and  sustained,  through  the  late  tremendous  contest,  the 
political  greatness  of  our  land.  It  is  the  same  great 
power  which  now  enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  oi  our 
debt,  and  to  maintahi  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we 
are  still  engaged,  [1819],  with  the  skUl  and  capital  of 
countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation.  But  these  are 
poor  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It  has  in- 
creased indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts  and 
enjojnnents ;  and  rendered  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over 
the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It 
has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ;  completed 
the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractory  qualities 
of  matter ;  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those  future 
miracles  of  mechanic  power  which  are  to  aid  and  rew^ard 
the  labours  of  after  generations.  It  is  to  the  genius  of 
one  man,  too,  that  aU  this  is  mainly  owing !  And  cer- 
tainly no  man  ever  bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind.  The 
blessing  is  not  only  universiil,  but  unbounded ;  and  the 
fabled  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the  loom,  who  were 
Deified  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  their  rude  cotempo- 
raries,  conferred  less  important  benefits  on  mankind  than 
the  inventor  of  our  present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  future  genera- 
tions :  And  it  is  sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country. 
But  to  those  to  whom  he  more  immediately  belonged, 
who  lived  in  his  society  and  enjoyed  his  conversation, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  character  in  which  he  will  be 
most  frequently  recalled  —  most  deeply  lamented — or 
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even  most  highly  admired.  Independently  of  his  great 
attainments  in  mechanics,  Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordi- 
nary, and  in  many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps 
no  individual  in  his  age  possessed  so  much  and  such 
varied  and  exact  information,  —  had  read  so  much,  or 
remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately  and  well. 
He  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodising  power 
of  understanding,  which  extracted  something  precious 
out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.  His  stores  of  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge  were  immense,  —  and  yet  less 
astonishing  than  the  command  lie  had  at  all  times  over 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  aisually 
started  in  conversation  with  him,  had  been  that  wliich 
he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studjring  and  exhausting ; 
—  such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  ad- 
mirable clearness  of  the  information  which  he  poured 
out  ujK)n  it,  \Nithout  effort  or  hesitation.  Nor  was  tliis 
promptitude  and  compass  of  knowledge  confined  in  any 
degrc»e  to  the  studies  connected  vnth  his  ordinar}*^  pur- 
suits. That  he  should  have  been  minutely  and  exten- 
sivelv  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most  of 
the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  jKThaps  have 
been  conjectured ;  IJut  it  could  not  have  been  inferred 
from  his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not  gene- 
rally kno^^^l,  that  he  was  curiously  learned  in  many 
branches  of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and  ety- 
molog}%  and  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of  archi- 
tecture, music,  and  hiw.  He  was  well  acquainted,  too, 
with  most  of  the  modem  languages  —  and  familiar  with 
their  most  recent  literature.  Nor  was  it  at  all  extra- 
ordinary to  hear  the  great  mechanician  and  engineer 
detailing  and  expounding,  for  hours  together,  the  me- 
taphysical theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criticising 
the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  German  iK)etr\\ 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  a  still  higher  and  rarer  faculty  —  by 
his  power  of  digesting  and  arranging  in  its  i)roper  place 
all  the  information  he  received,  and  of  casting  a^ide  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever  was  worth- 
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less  or  immaterial.  Every  conception  that  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  take  its  proper  place 
among  its  other  rich  furniture;  and  to  be  condensed  into 
the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He  never  ap- 
peared, therefore,  to  be  at  aU  encumbered  or  perplexed 
with  the  verbiage  of  the  dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle 
talk  to  which  he  listened ;  but  to  have  at  once  extractedi 
by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemv,  all  that  was  worthy  of 
attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it,  for  his  own  use,  to  its 
true  value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it  often 
happened,  that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned  fix>m  his 
brief  and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories  and  arguments 
of  tedious  writers,  than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever 
have  derived  from  the  most  painful  study  of  the  originals, 
—  and  that  errors  and  absurdities  became  manifest  from 
the  mere  clearness  and  plainness  of  his  statement  of 
them,  which  might  have  deluded  and  perplexed  most  of 
his  hearers  without  that  invaluable  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  with  those  vast  resources, 
his  conversation  was  at  aU  times  rich  and  instructive  in 
no  ordinary  degree :  But  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
pleasing  than  wise,  and  had  aU  the  charms  of  familiarity, 
with  all  the  substantial  treasures  of  knowledge.      No 
man  could  be  more  social  in  his  spirit,  less  assuming  or 
fastidious  in  his  manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent 
towards  all  who  approached  him.     He  rather  liked  to 
talk  —  at  least  in  liis  latter  years:  But  though  he  took 
a  considerable  share  of  the  conversation,  he  rarely  sug- 
gested the  topics  on  which  it  was  to  turn,  but  readily 
and  quietly  took  up  whatever  was  presented  by  those 
around  him;  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren  pro- 
pounders  of  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  treasures  which 
he  drew  from  the  mine  they  had  unconsciously  opened. 
He  generally  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or  pre- 
dilection   for    one    subject   of  discourse    rather    than 
another ;  but  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cyclopaedia, 
to  be  opened  at  any  letter  his  associates  might  choose  to 
turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to  select,  from  his  inex- 
haustible stores,  what  might  be  best  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  his  present  hearers.     As  to  their  capacity  he  gave 
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himself  no  trouble ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  his  singular 
talent  for  making  all  thin^  plain,  clear,  and  intelligible, 
that  scarcely  any  one  could  be  aware  of  such  a  deficiency 
in  his  presence.  His  talk,  too,  though  overflowng  mth 
information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lecturing  or  solemn 
discoursing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  colloquial 
spirit  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  most  of  his  conversation, 
and  a  vein  of  tempenite  jocularity,  which  gave  infinite 
zest  and  effect  to  tlie  condensed  and  inexhaustible  in- 
formation, which  fonned  its  main  staple  and  character- 
istic. There  was  a  little  air  of  affected  testiness,  too,  and 
a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contradiction,  wth  which 
he  used  to  address  his  younger  friends,  that  was  always 
felt  by  them  as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and 
familiarity,  —  and  prized  accordingly,  far  beyond  all  the 
solenm  compliments  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
authority.  His  voice  was  deep  and  powerful,  —  though 
he  commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and  somewhat  monotonous 
tone,  which  harmonized  adminibly  with  the  weight  and 
brevity  of  his  obser\'ation8 ;  and  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  pleasant  anecdotes,  which  he  delivered 
with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same  cahn  smile  jJay- 
ing  soberly  on  his  lips.  There  was  nothing  of  effort 
indeed,  or  impatience,  any  more  than  of  pride  or  levity, 
in  his  demeanour ;  and  there  was  a  finer  expression  of 
reposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession  in  his  manner, 
than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other 
person.  He  had  in  his  charact^ir  the  utmost  abhorrence 
for  all  sorts  of  fonvardness,  parade,  and  pretensions; 
and,  indeed,  never  failed  to  put  all  such  impostures  out 
of  countenance,  by  the  manly  plainness  and  honest 
intrepidity  of  his  language  and  deportment. 

In  his  temper  and  disiK)sitions  he  was  not  only  kind 
and  affectionate,  but  generous,  and  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  all  around  him ;  and  gave  the  most  liberal 
assistance  and  encounigement  to  all  young  jKirsons  who 
showed  any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him  for 
patronage  or  advice.  His  healtli,  winch  was  delicate 
irom  his  youth  upwards,  seemed  to  become  finner  as  he 
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advanced  in  years ;  and  he  preserved,  up  almost  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  command 
of  his  extraordinary  intellect,   but  all  the  alacrity  of 
spirit,  and  the  social  gaiety  which  had  illumined  his 
happiest  days.     His  friends  in  this  part  of  the  country 
never  saw  him  more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  col- 
loquial animation, — never  more  delightful  or  more  in- 
structive,— than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  in  autumn 
1817.     Indeed,  it  was  after  that  time  that  he  applied 
himself,  mth  all  the  ardour  of  early  life,  to  the  invention 
of  a  machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts  of  sculp 
ture  and  statuary ; — and  distributed  among  his  friends 
some  of  its  earhest  performances,  as  the  productions  of 
"  a  young  artist,  just  entering  on  his  eighty-third  year!" 
This  happy  and  useful  life  came,  at  last,  to  a  gentle 
close.    He  had  suffered  some  inconvenience  through  the 
summer ;  but  was  not  seriously  indisposed  till  Avithin  a 
few  weeks  from  his  death.     He  then  became  perfectly 
aware  of  the  event  which  was  approaching ;  and  with  his 
usual  tranquillity  and  benevolence  of  nature,  seemed 
only  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  friends  around  him, 
the  many  sources  of  consolation  which  were  aflFbrded  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  about  to  take 
place.    He  expressed  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Providence 
for  the  length  of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed, 
and  his  exemption  from  most  of  the  infirmities  of  age  ; 
as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  evening  of  life  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the  honourable 
labours  of  the  day  had  been  concluded.     And  thus,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  in  all  calmness  and  tranquillity, 
he  pelded  up  his  soul,  without  pang  or  struggle,  — 
and  passed  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  that  of  his 
God. 
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Bloomfield,  Robert,  extract  of  one  of  his 
letters  disclaiming  rivalry  with  Burns, 
il  418. 

Boat  Song,  ii.  508. 

Bobadilla,  his  unwarrantable  severity  to- 
wards Columbus,  ii.  199*  i 

Bolingbroke,  i.  175.  Remarks  on  Bishop 
Warburton's  treatment  of,  iv.  340.  348, 
349. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.      Mad.   dc  Staels  i 
personal  impressions  of,  ii.  90.      Con- 
versations with  him,  91.     His  ejection  i 


of  the  Directory,  93.     He  establishes 
the  Consulate,  93.      His  insolence  and 
fidsehood,    94.     His     persecution    of 
women    and    authors,    95.      His    eti- 
quette,  96.     His  gift  €if  sleep  —  and 
arrogance,  97.     Hb    first   abdication. 
98.  [His  return  from  Elba,  99.      Lord 
Byron's  beautiful   apostrophe  to,  iiL 
185. 
**  Of  Bonaparte,  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
Necessity  of  rallying  round  our  Inti- 
mate Princes,   for  the   Happiness  of 
France  and   of    Europe,     By   F.    A. 
Chateaubriand.**     Review  of,   iv.  38. 
His  downfid  a  source  of  rejoicing,  41. 
General  remarks  upon,  42,  &c      Les- 
sons taught  by  his  downfid,  71,  &c 
See  Sotheby. 
"  Borough,    The,-   by   George    Crabbc. 

Review  o^  iii.  24.     See  Crabbe. 
Boroughs  —  those  which   have   become 
depopulated  not  to  be  considered  cor- 
rupt, iv.  94.     Corrupt  or   rotten    bo- 
roughs, what,  95. 
Bossuet,  notices  of,  i.  86,  120. 
BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  noticed,  L  479. 
Bourbon  Restoration,  conditions  of  the, 
ii.  99.     The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  best  for  France,  iv.  52.    The 
dangers  naturally  to   be    apprehended 
from  their  restoration,  55. 
Bourbons,  The,  notices  of,  iv.  52,  53,54. 

66,  67. 
"  Bracebridge  Hall ;  or  the  Humourists. 
By  Getiflfrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  author  of 
*  The  Sketch  Book,  Ac.***    Review  of, 
iv.  213.     General  remarks,  213.     Dif- 
ficulty of  sustaining  the  level  of  literary 
fame,  214.      Composition  of  the  work 
too  uniformly  smooth,  215.     Remarks 
on  the  humour  of  the  author,  216,  217. 
Folly    of  grudges    at    neutrals,    218. 
Polemical  talents  not  the  highest,  2 1 9. 
The  love  of  our  fellow-men  must  take 
precedence  of  our  love  of  liberty,  220. 
A    gentle    American's   impressions    of 
England,   221.      American    testimony 
to  the  friendly  feelings  of  America  to- 
wards Engltnd,  222.      American  ex- 
hortation  to  brotherly  union  and   af- 
fection, 223.     Extracts  from  the  work, 
with  remarks  on  the  characters,  224. 
"  The  Stout   Gentleman,**  224.     "  A 
rainy    Sunday,**  225.      "  Ladv   Lillv- 
crafl's  Dogs,*'  226.   «•  Family  Hiliquesi** 
227.     »*  Heady-money  Jack,**  &c.  228. 
Brahmin,  BLshop  Heber's  conference  with 

one,  iv.  307. 
Braybrooke,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  Pepys 
reviewed,  i.  476—511. 
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**  Bride  of  Lammemioory  Tbc,**  remarks 
upon,  ill  471. 

British  Government,  Essay  on  the  Prac- 
tice of,  reviewed,  iv.  3. 

"  Broken  Heart,  The,"  Ford's  tragedy  of, 
remarks  upon,  and  extracts  firom,  ii. 
306,  Ace. 

"  Brothers,  The,**  by  George  Crabbe,  no- 
tice of,  iiL  7S. 

Bruyere,  notices  of,  i.  67.  133. 

BufBer,  Pdre,  his  Theory  of  Beauty 
adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  i. 
21. 

Burials  among  the  Quakers,  iv.  S44.  See 
Quakerism. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  **  Treatise  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,**  i.  19,  &c. 
Notices  of,  L  88.  134.  167.  Lord 
Charlemont*s  account  of,  iv.  376.  In- 
teresting letters  of,  to  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
380. 

Bums  the  poet,  notice  of,  iL  279. 

Bums,  Robert,  **  Reliques  of,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Original  Letters,  Poems,  and 
Critical  Observations  on  Scottish  Songs. 
Collected  and  published  by  R.  H.  Cro- 
rnvk."  Review  of,  ii.  389.  Earlv  his- 
tory of  Bums  389,  &c  Not  altoce. 
ther  uneducated,  390.  Want  of  regular 
scholarship  favourable  to  poetic  daring, 
391 .  Burns  not  a  prodigy,  but  a  ge- 
nius, 392.  His  faults  of  rusticity,  393. 
His  disdain  of  prudence,  sobriety,  and 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  394,  &c.  A 
great  and  original  genius,  notwith- 
standing. 397.  His  proae  inferior  to 
his  verse,  but  some  excellent  letters, 
398.  Extracts,  399, 5cc.  Bums' s  Scotch 
more  studied  than  his  English,  402. 
His  tenderness  and  humour,  403.  His 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  404.  His 
Mouse's  Nest,  and  Mountain  Daisy, 
405.  Copies  the  tone  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish ballads,  407.  Simple  pathos  and 
redundant  imagery,  408.  His  High- 
land Mary,  410.  Tam  O'Sluinter  ~ 
the  Vision,  411.  Miscellaneous  poetry, 
413.  His  power  of  diction  and  versa- 
fication,  414.  Estimate  of  Mr.  Cro- 
mek's  supplement,  415.  Tlie  I^^tters, 
notice  of,  416.  Valuable  notices,  417- 
Bloomfield*s  disclanution  of  rivalry, 
418.  Political  gleanings  419.  Ge^ 
neral  remarks  4t:o,  421. 

Buxton,  Thomas  Powell,  review  of  his 
^  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  pre- 
sent System  of  Priv>n  Discipline,**  iv. 
3H4.     See  Prison  Divipline. 
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Byron,  Ix>rd,  his  tragedies  of  "  Sardana- 
palus  •*  and  •♦  Tlie  Two  Foacari ;  **  and 
"  Cain,  a  Mystery."  Review  oC  ii.  333. 
Retrospect  of  dramatic  genius,  333. 
Singular  decay  of,  even  aAer  our  return 
to  its  true  sUndard,  335.  Tlie  ques- 
tion discussed, —  **  May  there  be  illu- 
sion or  idolatry  in  our  worship  of  the 
old  models  ?  '*  3.36,  Ac.  Inherent  faults 
of  imitators,  338.  Want  of  freedom 
and  courage,  339.  Author  of  Waver- 
ley,  his  freedom  from  timidity,  340. 
Lord  Byron's  tragedies — considered  as 
Poems,  and  as  Pla}-s,  341.  Hb  genius 
not  dramatical,  342.  A  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Unities,  344.  Remarks 
upon  the  Unities,  345.  Strictures  on 
••  The  Two  Foscari,**  in  relation  to  the 
Unities,  346.  Sardanapalus — fine  con- 
ception of  the  character,  .347.  Scene 
from,  348.  Myrrha,  beautiful  character 
of,  349.  Scene  with  Myrrha,  350,  8tc. 
Other  scene*,  352,  &c.  The  Combat, 
35.3.  The  Catastrophe,  355.  "  The 
Two  Foscari"  a  failure^  356.  •*  The 
Marino  Faliero,**  remarks  upon,  357. 
Extract  from,  358.  Splendid  descrip- 
tion, 359.  Malison  of  the  dying  Doge, 
361.  "Cain,  a  Mystery,"  remarks 
upon,  362.  Mischiefof  poetical  sophis- 
tries, 363.  Cain's  sacrificial  address, 
364.  Byron's  moral  offences,  365.  Un- 
happy tendency  of  his  writings,  366. 
Peculiarity  of  their  coniipting  influ- 
ence, 367.  His  philosophy  of  morals, 
370.     Its  exemplification,  371. 

Byron,  his  "Manfred"  reviewed,  iLS74. 
IVoperly  entitled  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
375.  lu  scope  and  conception,  376. 
Scene  with  the  spirits,  377.  Other 
scenes  from,  379,  Ac  Evocation 
of  the  Alpine  spirit,  38a  Beau- 
tiful apparition,  38 1 .  Misplaced  satire, 
382.  Manfred's  proud  bearing  among 
the  immortals,  383.  Extracts,  384,  &c. 
General  character  of  the  poem,  386. 
Not  borrowed  from  Marlowe,  387. 
Similarity  of  Manfred  to  the  Prome- 
theus of  iEschylua,  388. 

Byron,  Review  of  hU  "  Childe  Harold*a 
Pilgrimage,  Canto  the  Third.**  aild 
of  his  "  Prisoner  of  Chilloo,"  iti. 
164.  Estimate  of  Ixml  Byroo'a  poe- 
try, 164.  Recent  tendency  towarda 
the  Lake  school,  165.  Lord  Byroo 
has  but  one  hero  —  and  he  too  fierce 
and  gloomy,  166,  167.  Not  always 
true  to  nature  nor  Just  to  human  vir- 
tue, 169.  Retrospect  of  his  poetry, 
1 70.  HU  "  l^ra,**  171.  Death  scene 
oo 
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of  Jjtfa,  172.  His  **  Siege  of  Corinth," 
173.  Night  Piece,  174.  Magnificent 
description  of  a  morning  muster,  and 
subsequent  charge,  1 75.  His  **  Pari- 
sina,**  176.  B^utiful  extracts  from, 
177 — 179.  Remarks  on  his  smaller 
pieces,  179.  Third  Canto  of  **  Childe 
Harold,"  1 79.  IdenUty  of  ChUde  Ha- 
rold with  the  author,  180.  Extracts, 
181,  182.  The  author *s  signal  success 
with  a  most  difficult  subject,  183. 
Muster  for  Waterloo,  1 84.  Apostrophe 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  1 85.  Supposed 
miseries  of  the  gifted,  186.  Rcsssons 
for  dissenting  from  this  opinion,  187. 
Truly  great  men  generally  cheerful, 
indulgent,  and  happy,  188,  189.  Pro- 
gress of  the  poet  and  his  hero  — in 
Switzerland,  1 90.  Rousseau  —  Clarens 
—  Lake  of  Geneva,  191.  l^Iidsummcr 
night*s  thunder  storm  in  the  Swiss 
mountains,  192.  I^rd  Byron*s  ac- 
count current  with  the  world,  193. 
Hif  "Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  193. 
Beautiful  extracts  from,  194.  195.  His 
piece  entitled  "  Darkness,**  remarks 
upon,  196.  "The  Dream,"  197.  The 
poet's  description  of  mental  sufferings 
strongly  indicative  of  the  state  of  his 
own  feelings  198. 


C. 


Caciques  the,  intercourse  of  Columbus 
with,  ii.  105.  Beautiful  family  pic- 
ture of  one,  198. 

*  *  Cadcnus  and  Vanessa,"  Swift's  notice 
of,  i.  215. 

"  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  I^rd  Byron's  Re- 
view of,  ii.  333.      See  Byron. 

Cairo,  description  of  a  female  slave  market 
at,  iv.  332. 

Campbell,  Thomas  Review  of  his  "  Spe- 
cimens of  the  British  Poets  and  an 
Essay  on  English  Poetry,"  ii.  249. 
His  excellent  criticism,  250.  The 
dangers  he  has  escaped,  251.  His 
fairness  to  all  the  Schools  of  Poetry, 
252.  Largeness  of  his  survey,  253. 
Beneficial  eff*ects  cf,  chiefly  by  recall- 
ing the  forgotten,  254,  &c.  Great 
range  of  English  poetry,  and  great  in- 
terest of  its  history,  257.  Strictures 
on  his  Selections  258.  The  work  may 
rescue  some  names  from  oblivion,  260. 
Guesses  on  this  point,  261.  Sketch  of 
Chaucer,  262.  Of  Spenser,  263.  His 
character  of  Spenser,  264.  Of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  265.     His  estimate 


of  Miltosii,  26^.     Milton's  supernatural 
characters  267.     Campbeirs  critique 
on  Pope,  268.     His  account  of  Hall, 
269.     Of  Ben  Jonaon,  270.      Notices 
of  Cotton  and  LiUo,  271.     Haxards  of 
domestic  tragedy,  272.     Judgnn«it  of 
Thomson,    273.      Notice   of    Collins 
274.      Of   Ramsay's    **  Gentle   Shep- 
herd," 275.     Candid  estimate  of  Chat- 
terton,  276.     Goldsmith,  27  7.      Judg- 
ment on,  278.     Bums  279.     Cowper, 
ib,    Campbell's  remarics  upon  Cowper's 
poetry,   280,  &c.      Desirableness  of  a 
continuation  of  the  work,  embracing 
specimens  of  living  poets  S82. 
Campbell,  Thomas  Review  of  his  **  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  and  other  Poems** 
ii.  422.    Remarks  upon  the  poem,  422. 
Question  considered, — To  what  class 
does  the  poem  belong?  423.    That  is  the 
best  poetry  which  most  stirs  the  natural 
feelings  424.      The  poet's   difficulties 
and  discouragements  425.    Tlie  claims 
and  risks  of  thb  poem  considered,  426. 
Abstract  of  the  story,  427.      Extracts 
with  remarks  428,  ice     Scenes  from, 
431,  &c.     Henry  Waldegrave's  return, 

433.  Felicity  of  Gertrude  and  Henry, 

434.  Eclipse  of  its  brightness,  435. 
The  flight,  436.  The  catastrophe.  437. 
The  death  song,  438.  General  esti- 
mate of  the  poem,  439.  Miscellaneous 
pieces  440.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic, 
441.      Ballads  442,  &c. 

Campbell,  Review  of  his  **  Theodoric,  a 
Domestic  Tale :  with  other  Poems." 
ii.  445.  Character  of  Mr.  CampbeH's 
poetry,  445.  Difficulty  to  a  poet  of 
writing  a  "  domestic  story,"  446.  Ab- 
stract of  the  story  of  Theodoric,  448. 
Extract  —  opening  of  the  narrative, 
449.  Other  extracts  4 5(X  451.  Do- 
scription  of  Constance,  452.  C-atas- 
trophc,  453.  Mr.  Campbell's  poems 
true  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  454,  &c. 
Ode  to  the  memory  of  the  Spanish 
Patriots  455.  Stanzas  to  the  Rain- 
bow, 456.  Verses  to  Kemble,  457. 
General  observations  on  the  volume, 
and  on  the  author,  458,  &c. 

*•  Canons  of  Criticism,"  Mr.  Edwards's 
i.  317. 

Caribbee  Islands  discovery  of,  by  Colum- 
bus ii-  191. 

Caribs  the,  Washington  Irving's  remarks 
upon,  ii.  193. 

Caricature,  too  freely  employed  in  *»  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  iii.  494. 

Cashmere,  Valley  of,  iii.  208,  209. 

Cassini,  i.  121. 


Catheriue,  Empress  of  Ruwia,  nnui-aulei 
of,  i.  3Ga. 

Csvalicn  and  Reptibllciuu.  i.  -ID9- 

ClmiiCB  and  Time,  their  co-opcralion 
Orctsmty  in  Ibrmiiig  'a  gaoil  and  ■ 
■taLle  government,  iv.  ]2fl. 

'■  CharacleriiticB  "  of  Loid  Sliiftoburj, 
L  17. 

Cbarlemoiit.  Loid  — Rovtew  of  "  Me- 
inoirs  or  Ihe  PoliticBl  and  PtivMe  lAta 
dT  Jomci  Cauia^id,  Eul  of  Clurli!- 
raont,  Knight  of  St.  PalriokV.  &c  &c. 
By  FniDcis  Hatdj,  Member  of  Ibe 
Irish  Home  of  Commoni  in  Ihe  three 
Ian  Parliaments  of  Ireland,"  n.  364. 
Favourable  general  notice  of  the  work, 
flG4.  Meriu  and  faults  uf  the  wotk. 
nss.  Lord  ChatUmont's  early  lif^ 
sea.  Uii  lettiement  in  Ireland,  S67. 
Hit  Jaurnol  while  abroad.  3G8.  Ilil 
impresrions  and  anecdotes  of  Oafid 
Hume,  3G9.  Anccdotea  of  Hume, 
llousHiu.  and  Montesquieu,  370,  371. 
His  viHt  lo  Montesquieu.  379.  Hu 
piWiire  of  Tupham  Beauclerk,  373. 
Interesting  eitracU  fVom  his  letters, 
:t7-t,  37S.  Lord  Chaileniont's  account 
of  Mr.  Burke,  375.  Mr.  Hardy'i  ad- 
dendum to  Lard  Charlemont-i  notice, 
377.  Rovolutlnn  uf  1783,  578.  Ei- 
trocla  from  Bn  admirable  letter  of  Mr. 
Foi  to  Lord  Charlemoatin  1783,379. 
Interesting  letter  of  Burke  to  Lord 
Chu-lemoiit,  3Sa  ^redmen  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  charnctcn— Philip  TiHlatl, 
HuBwy  Burgh,  Gerard  Hamilton, 
lUnr)'  Grattan,  381— 3H3. 

Cliarlea  Ihe  Pint,  state  of  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of,  i.  436.      Mr*.  Ilut- 
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Chartea  the  Second,  his  penury  and  ei- 
Iravagamcit,  i.  504.  ProHigacy  of  his 
oourl,  501.  His  mean  and  unprinci- 
pled submiBion  to  Louis  X1V„  ii.  S3. 

Chstesubriand,  F.  A.  R<tie*  of  his 
work— "  or  Bonaparte,  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  Necesiity  of  mllying  round 
our  legitimate  Princes,  fur  Ihe  Happi. 
neia  of  France  and  of  Europe,"  iv.  38. 
See  Sotheby. 

Chntillon,  treaty  of,  98. 

Chntterlon,  Campbell'!  candid  estimate 
of.  in  his  Specimen  of  the  Britiali 
Poet*,  ii.  376. 

Chaucer,  L  1S1.  Value  of  his  btalads 
^^foi  legends,  as  illustrating 


r.i.'i 


iipbt'li's 


Cliengii,  Institutes  of.  il.  sai. 

"  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
the  Third.     By  Lord  Byron."     K0f 
view  oR  iiL  lfi4.      Sec  Byron. 

Childhood,  beauty  of,  i.  39. 

Child's  >ickne«  described,  iii.  594. 

"  Chillon,  Prisnnei  o^  uul  other  Poetnt. 
By  Lotd  Byron."  Iteview  of;  iii.  164, 
Sea  Byron. 

Choiseul.  Madame  de,  i.  335.  Eitnet 
from  her  leltets,  343. 

Christianity,  its  nneliDratinginflurnoe  on 
BOcicty.  i.  IIS.  On  Woman,  lis.  Its 
reception,  in  connection  with  Ihe  pecu- 
liarities of  European  tenipemmenl,  tlie 
primary  cause  of  the  advancement  and 
present  conditiuu  of  Eurnpe,  ii.  915. 
Christianity  in  India,  iv,  31:1. 

Christy,  Tlie  Keverend  William.  Sea 
Priestley. 

Churoh  and  Stale  —  Bishop  Warburton't 
■>  Alliance  between  Church  anil  Slate" 
DDtice  of;  iv.  339.     Strictures  on,  341. 

Cibber,  Colley,  his  correspondence  with 
Kicbtrdson,  i.  316. 

CivU  War.  English,  remarkably 
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ir  of,  i.  458. 
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Dvilisation  in  Imba.  Bialiop  Ileber't  es- 
timate of,  iv.  309. 

Clare,  Lord,  and  Mr.  Curran,  iv.  43T. 

Clarendon,  Bishop  Warburton's  liberal 
remark  1  upon  his  "  History,"  iv.  361. 

Clarendon.i  163.    Chaiactcrislic tr 
507. 

■'Clarissa,"  Richardson's.  Mrs. Barbauld'h 
observations  on.  i.  SOB,  &c. 

Clarkwn.    Mr.    Thomas,   review    oT  IAM 
•'  Portniiture  of  Quakeruun,"  i*.  S39.1 
See  Quflkeriun.     Ilevie*  of  hi.  "Me. 
moirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life 
of  Mtllliam  Penn,"  n.  S53.    See  Penn. 
Clarkwn't  character  as  an  suthor.  «53. 

Clerfcy  — objectioni  of  the  Quakers  to  a 
paid,  iv.  347.      See  Quakerism. 

Coleridge  and  Sir  Jame*  Maokiotoih,  iv. 
530,  Jtc. 

Collier,  HiBS  correspondent  of  Richard- 
son, L  316. 

Col  ling  wood,  G.  L.  Newnham,  £<■]. 
F.  R.  S.  Review  of  his  -  Selection 
from  the  Public  and  PrivaU  Corre- 
spondence of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwuod,"  iv.  S73.  Sec  Collingwogd, 
Vice- Admiral  Lord. 

CaUingwaod.  Vicc-Admiral  Lord.      Re- 
view of"  SeleetioQ  Ironi  hit  Public  and 
Private  Correspondence,"  iv.  373.   Ge-    , 
ncrni    Remarki,  273.     Lord  CulUng.  J 
wood  peculiarly  English   in  his  chaaf 
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racter,  274.  Hit  noble  firankness  and 
disinterestedness,  275.     Early  history, 

276.  His  characterutic  account  of  the 
celebrated  victory  of  June  Ist,  1794, 

277.  His  domestic  affections,  276. 
His  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  an 
English  commander,  279.  Colling- 
wood  and  Nelson,  28a  Lord  Colling- 
wood's  tenderness,  28 1 .  Short  visit  to 
his  family,  282.  Sudden  departure  to 
sea,  283.  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  285. 
Elevation  to  the  Peerage,  287.  His 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  288.  Extracts 
from  his  letters,  289.  His  strong  at< 
tachment  to  his  family,  290.  His  de- 
clining health,  and  martyrdom  to  duty, 
291 .     Account  of  his  death,  292. 

Collins,  the  poet,  notice  of,  by  Campbell, 
in  his  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  iL 
274. 

Colosseum,  the,  recollections  of,  iL  385. 

Colours,  supposed  original  beauty  of,  i. 
60.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Knight  on  this 
subject  controverted,  61. 

'*  Columbiad,  The,**  of  Barlovr,  critique 
on,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vindi- 
cated from  the  chai^ges  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
iv.  189. 

"  Columbus,  Christopher,  History  of  the 
Life  and  Voyages  of,**  by  Washington 
Irving,  review  of,  ii.  177.  The  ad- 
vantai^es  possessed  by  the  author  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  work,  1 78. 
Merits  of,  179.  Its  excellent  style  and 
judicious  arrangement,  180.  Chief  in- 
terest of  the  story  of  Columbus  in  its 
moral  elements,  182.  Early  history, 
184.  Paltry  equipment  for  his  first 
expedition,  185.  Extract  from  his  ori- 
ginal Journal,  186.  Description  of  his 
first  making  land,  187.  Grandeur  of| 
his  discovery,  188.  Splendour  of  his 
first  landing,  189.  His  sensibility  to 
beautiful  scenery,  190.  Amiable  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola, 
191.  Magnificent  reception  at  Barce- 
lona, 192.  Hid  second  voyage,  193. 
Intercourse  with  the  Caribs,  193. 
Grand  march  to  the  interior,  1 94.  In* 
tercoursc  with  the  Caciques,  195.  Be- 
ginning and  progress  of  oppression,  1 96. 
Discovery  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  197. 
Family  picture  of  a  Cacique,  198. 
Columbus  in  chains,  199.  His  acquit- 
tal, 200.  Further  discoveries  and  dis- 
asters, 201.  Year  of  incredible  sufTer- 
ing,  202.  Systematic  brutalities  of  his 
successors,  203-  Attocitiesof  Ovando, 
'i04.  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  205. 
Death  of  Columbus,  206.     His  cha- 


racter, 206.      Not  fiilly  aware  of  the 

grandeurofhisdiaooreHes,S07.   Merits 

of  the  work,  908. 
Comedy  of  Shakespeare,  remarks  upon, 

by  Mr.  HasUtt,  it  331. 
Composition,  simplicity  the  last  grace  oC 

L  123. 
«' Confidant,   The,**  by    George    Crabber 

notice  of,  iii.  69. 
Conjugal  felicity,  beautiful  and  touching 

picture  of,  iiu  256. 
Conquerors,  miserable  eflK^Tts  of  deifying 

them,  iv.  46. 
« Conscience,     The     Struggles    oC*    by 

George  Crabbe,  notice  oC  iiL  69. 
Consciousness  metaphysically  considered, 

III.  378. 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  general 

character  of  its  members,  iL  50,  &e. 
Constitution,  English,  requires  the  co- 
operation of  the  people,  in  order  to  its 

maintenance,  ii.  8. 
Constitutional   nxmarchies — dangers  to 

be  apprehended  even   from  these,  iT. 

18. 
Constitutions,  written,  not  to  be  depended 

upon,  iv.  58. 
Consulate,   the    French,   established    by 

Bonaparte,  iL  93. 
•♦  Convent,  The,*'  by  George  Crabbe,  no- 
tice of,  iii.  72. 
Cooper,  Thomas,  President  Judge  of  the 

Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania.     See 

Priestley. 
*'  Coriune,*'  Madame  de  Stael's,  notice  oC 

iv.  493. 
"  Corinth,    Siege  of,"    Byron's    remarks 

on,  iii.  173.     Extracts  from,  174,  175. 
"  Coriolanus,"     Shakespeare*5,      remarks 

upon,  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  ii.  326. 
Correspondence,  The,  of  Samuel  Richard^ 

son.  Author  of  Pamela,  &c.       Review 

of,  i.  302. 
Cottage  life,  beautiful  description  of,  iii. 

263.      Irish   cottage  life.   Miss   £dge^ 

worth's  description  of,  407. 
Cottage  scene,  iii.  525. 
«  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  Bums*s,  re- 
marks upon,  with  extracts,  ii.  404. 
Cotton,  the  poet,  notice  of  him  by  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Specimens  of  British  Poets, 

ii.  '-'71. 
**  Courtship,    The    Frank,"    by    George 

Crabbe,  notice  of,  iii.  61. 
Covadonga,  cave  of,  iii.  15.').    Overthrovr 
of  the  Moors  in  the  Strait  of,  157.    See 

Southey. 
Covenanters,  the,  last  persecution  of,  iii 

452. 
Cowley,  notices  of,  i.  123,  162. 


Cawper,  WillUm.  Esq.  HU  Life  und 
rMthumous  Writings,  bjr  Williim 
Hnvley,  Ek).  Review  of,  >.  395.  No- 
tirn  of  his  early  life,  396.  Kit  mor- 
bid and  con^itutional  diffidence,  337. 
His  fint  ind  early  derangemenl,  39H. 
Second  and  piolracted  attack.  399. 
Cotnmeneea  poet  at  fifty,  400.  His 
"John  Gilpi[i,"and  "Task,"  401.  His 
triiwUtion  of  Ilomer,  40d.  His  own 
account  of  iu  progress,  403.  His  hap- 
piest period,  404.  Eilraoti  from  hii 
eorrenpondence,  406.  His  relapse,  407. 
His  increasing  dejection.  400.  His 
gradualdecay  and  death,  409.    General 


411. 


gwrBonal  cluncler,  411,  &c.  May  be 
justly  considered  the  modern  liberator 
of  OUT  poetry,  412.  Character  of  his 
geniui  and  style,  413.      Wilfiil  liai^- 


Cowper,  Williatn,  Esq.  His  Life  and 
rosthumous  Writings,  Vol.  III.  Re- 
view of,  L  41B.  Beauty  of  hLi  Loiters, 
4ia  His  letters  fully  reveal  liis  cha- 
racter,  4S0.  His  lieirs  of  tile  Hier- 
archy, 423.  His  graceful  playfulness, 
441,  Hisoccuionalle>itiea,423.  The 
germs  of  some  of  the  finest  pawoget  in 
the  ■'  Task  *  to  be  ibund  in  his  letters, 
4S3.  His  just  views  of  religion,  435. 
His  occasional  leaning  to  superstition, 
486.  His  literary  judgments,  4M7. 
His  ■'  Yardley  Oak,"  428. 
■'Zllracts  from  hi*  writings,  i.39li,  397, 

"^     39B,  399.400,401,  403, '-■ 

i.  406,  407,  40fl,  409, 
i,  433,  434,  425,  436, 


4.S0. 

Cnmplieir. 
obserrations  respecting  his  character 
n  bis  Speciraeni  of  the  Hrltish 
Poets,  ii.  379.      Character  of  his 
poetry,  USO. 
ibbe,    Hev.    Ceo^.  —  Revicir  of  hLs 
-    IL  3.      Regret  st  the  long 
r   hi*   poetical    labours.  4. 
nalogy   between    Crabbe  and  Cold- 
Buth,  5.     Crabbe's  Poems  conlnsted 
h  Wordsworth's,  6.    Their  opposite 
iting  characlem,  7.   Wonb- 
Cworth's  originalities,  8.       Remarks 
Wordsworth's  poetical    eharaclers. 
ftc.      Critique  on  ■'  The  Vlllsge," 
Description    of   the    workhouse. 
True  condition  of  Ubourers,  13,   "1 
Village    Register,"  critique   on, 


Gioiip  ofsmugglerii,  15.  llie  millerWj 
daughter,  16,  NecessitHted  marriage 
IT.  Phnbe  Uawwn,  18.  Jsaac  As] 
ford.  19.  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  30.  "Tl 
Hsllof  Justice,"critiqueon.3I.  TI 
gipsey  convict,  39.  Tertimony  ' 
Crabbe's  great  powers,  93. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  Review  of  hb  I 
•■  Borough,"  iii.  34.  Similarity  of  thi*  ^ 
poem  with  the  former  works  of  the  »u- 
tl>or,S4.  Hiapccutisrohoiceofsubject*, 
95.  Advantages  of  lowly  themes  for 
poetry, 26.  SuchihemeaTnoMprolificof 
emotion,  97.  The  sufferings  and  suc- 
cesses of  humble  life  excite  more  sympa- 
thy tban  those  in  more  oatted  stations, 
9)1.  Diudvintages  of  the  poet  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  30.  His  ri  "  " 
eiciting  disgust  ftom  the  peculiai 
rocter  of  his  rvpresenlations,  3 1 .  Uiu- J 
versal  Ibint  lor  slruog 
Pain    often    preferred,    as    being   t 

iVhat  objects  merelr'l 
Mr.  Crabbed  fault  U 
dealing  too  much  in  them,  35. 
Scope  of  "  The  Borough," 
churchyard  —  the  sailor's  i 
The  felon's  dream,  38.  Beautiful  n 
irospections,  39.  The  workhouse,  40. 
The  Vicar— Blaney—Clelia,  41,  49, 
Dutch  interior,  43.  Vagabonds'  bar- 
rack— H!af<)g,4f.  Tide  Kver  —  party 
of  pleasure,  45.  Peril  and  delivi 
ance.  4G,    Psullsoftbe  poem.  47 

Crabbe,  Review  of  bis   "  Talcs,"    i 
Character  of  these  tales,  51.     1 
of  humble  life,  SZ.      Such  tales  n 
relished  by  the  middling  c 


,  54.  The 
parting  hour.  55.  Ancient  mariner's 
return.  56.  Meeting  of  long-purled 
lovers,  57.  Contrasted  viuons,  58. 
••  Procrasti  nation,"  59.  "  The  Palron." 
60,  Breaking-up  fbrTawn,61.  "Tfac 
Frank  Courtship,"  61.  "  The  Widow's 
Tale'— "The  Lover's  Journey,"  63. 
Bcautifbl  description  of  country  scene, 
63,  Croup  of  gypsies  described,  64, 
"  Edward  Shore,"  65.  Fine  picture 
of  shattered  intellect,  66.  "  Squire 
Thomas,"  —  "Jesse  and  Colin,"  67. 
Extract  from.  68.  "  The  Struggles  of 
Conscience,"  — "TTie  Squire  n  ' 
Priest."— -The  ConRdant,"  6a 
sentment."  70,  Touching  picture 
poverty,  71.  "  The  Convent,"-^""" 
Brothers,"  72.  Heart- breaking, 
"  The  Learned  Boy,"  74,  MeriU 
&ults  of  the  work,  75,  76, 
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Crabbe«  Reverend  George,  Review  of 
hifl  ^  Tales  of  the  Hall,**  iii.  77. 
Mr.  Crabbe  a  mannerist,  77.  His 
true  characteristics  natural  to  all 
groat  observers,  79.  First  fruits  of 
observation  commonly  issue  in  Satire, 
80.  Crabbe  satirical  and  sympathetic, 
but  leaning  to  kindness  and  pity,  82, 
83.  His  <(kiU  in  tracing  characters,  84. 
This  facility  sometimes  indulged  to  ex* 
cess,  85.  Plan  and  conduct  of  this 
work,  87.  Squire  George*s  history,  88. 
Captain  Richard,  89.  Sea-port  pic- 
tures, 90.  Story  of  Ruth,  91.  Hum- 
ble and  true  pathos,  92.  Justifiable 
man-hating,  93.  •*  The  Preceptor 
Husband,"  94.  "The  Maid's  Story," 
95.  Misery  and  pity,  96.  Penalties 
of  weak  inconstancy,  98.  Autumnal 
landscape,  99.  ^  The  Natural  Death 
of  Love,** — "Lady  Barbara,  or  the 
Ghost,**— "  The  Widow,"  99,  100. 

Crayon,  Geoffry.  Review  of  *•  Brace- 
bridge  Hall ;  or.  The  Humorists,**  iv. 
213.     See  Bracebridge  HalL 

Credulity  and  veracity,  in  connection 
with  metaphysics,  iii.  331. 

Crimes,  Bentham*s  theory  of  remedies 
against  the  mischief  ot,  iii.  320. 

Cromwell,   Oliver,  L   162.      Mrs.  Lucy  < 
Hutchinson's  estimate  oC  452.    Anec- 
dotes of,   453.  500.      Contrast  of  his 
duplicity   with    Colonel    Hutchinson's 
heroic  honesty,  454,  Ace 

Crusade,  Rodcnck*s  iii- 141.  See  Southey. 

Cuba  and  Jamaica,  discovery  of,  by  Co- 
lumbus ii.  197. 

CumlH-'fland,  Richard.  Review  of  **  Me- 
moirs of  Richard  Cumberland :  writ- 
ten by  himself.  Containing  an  Account 
of  his  Writings,  interspcrsetl  with 
Anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished 
Persons  of  his  Time,"  iv.  402.  Dan- 
gers of  autobiography,  40i}.  Cumber- 
land's early  history,  40-1.  Anecdotes  of 
Bentley,  405.  Cumberland's  early 
training,  406.  Splendid  debut,  407. 
Bubb  l)a(lington,  408.  Excellent  pic- 
ture of  Dodington,  409.  Gerard 
liamilton,  4 1 0.  George  Faulkner,  410. 
Sketch  of  Garrick  —  and  of  Soame 
Jennings,  411.  Anecdotes  of  Gold- 
smith, 4 1 2.  Defects  of  the  Memoirs,  ^ 
41 3. 

Curran, William  Henry, Barrister-at- Law,  ' 
Review  of  his  Life  of  his  father,  iv. 
430. 

Curran,  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Philpot,  review  of  his  Life,  by  his  son, 
iv.  430.       Favourable  estimate  of  the 


work,  43a      Currmn's   esriy   lustflry, 
431.      His  studies   in    LModoo^    432. 
His  conversatioii — rhetorical  exercises 
433.    Irish  and  £ii|^]ish  iMurriaters,  434. 
Causes  of  the  differenoe  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  eloquenoe,    455.      His 
professional     imeabilityy     43d.       Hb 
strange  freedoms    with    jud|;es    437. 
Utter  penrersioa  of  moral   feeling  in 
Ireland,    436.      Curran*s    booourable 
debut  as  an  advocate,  439.     His  noble 
bearing  in  the  trials  of  1799,  44C  His 
after  history,  441.      He  Tisits  France 
and  Scotland,   442.     His    opinion   of 
Scotland — of  England — of   France, 
443,  &c.     Progress  of  his  oratorj,  444. 
Courage  as  a  speaker-— and  his  success, 
445.    Irish  eloquence,  remarks  on,  446. 
A  specioMn  of  Currants,  447.       Great 
vices  of  hit  style,  448.      His  converm- 
tional   endowments,    449.       His   true 
titles  to  distinction,  450l 

Cybele,  classical  sketch  oi,  hy  Keats,  iiL 
111. 

Czar  and  Cxarina  of  Russia,    their  visit 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  iL  155. 


D. 


'*  Dalton,  Reginald.  By  the  author  of 
*  Valerius,*  and  *  Adam  Blair.*  **  Re- 
view  of,  iiL  497. 

Dancing,  the  Quakers*  objections  to,  iv. 
237.     See  Quakerism. 

**  Darkness,**  Lord  Byron*s,  notice  of, 
with  extracts,  iii.  197.      See  Byron. 

Deflfand,  Madame  du,  her  Correspond- 
ence with  D'.Alenibert,  Montesquieu, 
President  Ilenault,  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  &c.,  Review  of,  i,  227.  Kx- 
tracts  from  the  work,  236,  '.237,  2:>S, 
239,  240,  241,  242,  243,  244.  245,  246, 
247,  248.  253,  254,  255,  256. 

Deifand,  Madame  du.      Some  account  of 
her,  i.  228.      Her  house  the   resort  of 
the  most  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  229. 
French    and     English     Society,    230. 
Character  of  the  French  literati,  her 
contemporaries,    235.        Montesquieu, 
'J36,       D'Alembert,    237.       Mad.     de 
Stael,   241.       l>uchessc   de    Choiscul, 
243.     Character  of  Madame  du  I>ef- 
fand,  244.    Madame  de  Pequigni,  246. 
The    President    Henault,   247.       Por- 
traits of  individuals,  248.     Mademoi- 
selle de  Lespina-sse,  250. 

Delicts,  Bcntl)am*s  classification   of,   iii. 
319. 

Delirium,  phenomena  of,  in  connection 
with  metaphysics,  iii.  334. 


.     in  of  a  journey  nerora,  to 

Thebes,  !v.  327. 
"  Descried  Villnge,  Thu."  of  GoUlsmiih, 

notice  of,  Hi.  5. 
DeapotiBm,  the  real  ci^il^  of,  cansidcredi 

Despotisms,    las   coQiistcnl    ilinii    tree 

■tales,  iv.  31, 
Dialogues  of  Aristotle,  L  139. 
Dialogues  uf  Flato,  i.  14. 
Diderot,  M.  his  theory  of  Beauty,  i.  Sa 
Direotory,  llie  French,  tomu  notice  of, 

ii.  88     Violmt  luppreKion  of,  hf  Bo 

tuporle,  02. 
Discooieiils,  ressoUBblc,  the  only  ones  to 

he  feareit  io  ■  coimnuoity,  iv.  109. 
DJiJJa,    [he    Agi.  at,    desdiiption  of  an 


i.  &9R.  Charuclerislici 
of  this  dranu,  instanced  in  the  writings 
of  Beaumont  uid  Fletcher,  M.-istingei, 
Jonson,  Ford,  &c,  -137.  Peculiar 
style  of  our  old  dramatitis.  300.  Va- 
rious ipecimens  n-om  the  plays  of  Ford, 
301,  &c      Ohjcctions  of  the  Quakers 

"  Dream,  'ITxv,"  by  Lord  Byron,  notice 

of.  iii.  197.      See  Byron. 
Dreaming,  phemnnena  at,  consLdeted  in 

relation  to  mrtsiihysies,  iil.  ant. 
Dress,   peouliatities   of    the    Society    of 

Friends  n-ilh  respect  to,  iv.  938.       See 

Qiukerism. 
Dtiseol,  O",  John,  review  of  liis  "  History 

of  Irdand."  W.  13H.  (Sec  Ireland.)  His 

nalionatity,  H7. 
Dnimroond,  The  Right  lion.  William, 

re¥ie*  of  his  "  Academical  Qoestions," 

iii.  351.      His  suceenrul  refiitation  of 

Lucke's  definition    of  Substsnee,  351. 

Secondary  qualities  as  real  as  primary. 

matter,  353.  The  question  diseuaed, 
—  "Is  seoBstioD  ideoljcal  with  per- 
ception?" 354,  SS5.  Perception  no 
sbwluto  proof  of  external  eiistence*, 
356,  957.  Eiiitenco  of  matter  not 
disproved,  3S8.  Advantage  of  assum- 
ing it  in  philosophy,  3.19.  Mr.  Drum- 
but  weakly  suppoited,  360,  361.  His 
mistakes  at  to  theory  of  ideas,  369. 
Evident  faltaoy  of  Hume's  illustration. 
363.     Extent  of  our    knowledge  of 


Drydcu.    his  influence  on 

charncler  of  Englirfi  lltenttiire,!.  IS.*  J 
Duelling,   Benthum's  substitute  for.   i" 

330. 
Dumont,  M.,  notice  of,   in 

with  Benlham's  "Treatise  on  Civil  as 

Penal  Legislation,"  iii.  301,  &c. 
"  Ilun,  The,"   Miss  Edgoworlh's  tale  oC  I 

remarks  upon,  iii.  401. 


i.390. 
^dgeworth,    Miss,    coincidence  between   | 
her  eharMder  of  Lord  Glenthor 
that  of  AlGeri,  i.  370.      Review  of  lier  ** 
■■   Tales    of    Pashionabie    Life," 
397.      Miss   Edgewonh   an  object  of 
envy,  397.       Bemark*  on  fashionable 
tales,    89S.       Miss    Edgeworth's  pre- 
riplioiis  for  esfiiii  and  love  Dfbshion, 


399.     Works  for 


««,&    I 


Remarks  oi 
her  chsraoter  of  Lord  C  lenthoru,  40X.  4 
Lady  Ceraldinc,  403.  Irish  poslingi  1 
405.  Irish  cottage  life,  407.  Misa  J 
Edgeworth's  tact  in  tracing  nationaf.] 
characteristicsv  408.  General  1 
mony  Io  thu  usefulness  of  her  wtiting%,fl 
409,  ■ 

Reiicw  of  her  Second   S 

"  Tales   of    Faahionable    Lifi 
General   remarks,  410.     Sue 
lu  Mia  Edgeworth's  likely  to 
fnl  Id  the  lower  orders  of  people,  411v, 
Her  admirable  ijualifl cations  ler  such  i^ 
tB<k,  413.      Remarks  on  the  subJectlB 
of  these  Talcs.  413.     "Vivian,"  41tf.l 
"Tlie   Absentee,"  415.       "The    Ah-] 
sentee  in  London,"  419.      Story  of  lb 
absentees,  416.      Mrs.  RalTarly's  dtn.9 
ner,  417.       Charming   cottage  ace 
418.        Interesting    picture    of   pi 
Irish,  410.       Touching   character 
the  peosanlry,  4a(h      Delightful   n».  1 
tionolities,  431.    Irish  heart  and  &ncy,l 
49E.      Rclurn  of  the  absentees,  4S3^  1 
"  Paradise  regained,"  424.  The  "]i 
able"  obaraclerof  the  Iriih,  435. 

'  Edinburgh  Jounul,  The," — Remarkv.l 
onMr.Wal9h'salUekon,)r.l67.  Via.! 
dicated  from  the  charges  of  Mr.  Walsl^l 
171,  181.  Never  either  hostile 
unfair  towards  America,  183.  T 
chargespreferredhy  Mr.  Walsh  of  small 


,  184.      If  in 


vould  n. 


sub. 


ntialeachargeofmalice,  185,      Dc- 
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Kducatioii,  regular,  unfavourable  to  vU  | 
gour  or  urifsinality  of  understanding,  i. 
138.  General  education  recommended 
among  the  lower  orders  hi.  *26:). 
Education  in  India,  Bishop  Ileber's 
opinion  of,  iv.  *Mti. 

Edwards  Mr.,  author  of'*  Canons  of  Cri- 
ticism,'* his  correspondence  with  Rich- 
ardson, i.  :$17. 

Egypt  and  luly.  Review  of  '*  Scenes 
and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy. 
Bv  the  Author  of  *  Sketches  of  India,'*" 
&c.,  iv.  315.  (See  India.)  Description 
of  a  deitccnt  on  the  I^nd  of  Egypt,  iv. 
3'J8. 

Elki  and  Bon.ipartc,  ii.  100. 

Ele]}liant  and  camel,  interesting  notices 
of,  iv.  3*JO.  3t>6. 

Elizabeth — improvements    in     F^nglisli 
literature  under,  i.  161  ;    ii.  284. 

Elo(|uence,  difference  between  that  of 
English  and  Irish  barristers,  attempt 
to  account  fi»r,  iv.  43*1,  &c. 

Emigration.  French,  of  1791,  ii.  85. 

"  Kncyclopedie,"  article  by  Diderot  in,  on 
Beauty,  i.  20.  Strange  trick  of  the 
publishers  with  reference  to,  360. 

*'  Enilvmion,  a  Poetic  Romance,  bv  John 
Keats.**  Review  of,  iii.  K>2.  '  (Sec 
Keats.)  'ilie  author's  models  for  this 
poem,  103.  Contrasted  with  Jonson,  . 
riotcber,  Milton.  &c..  103.  Testi- 
mony to  his  poetical  genius   104. 

England  and  America  —  the  question 
considered,  *'  What  ought  to  be  their 
dispositions  towards  each  other?*'  iv. 
IfilK  American  eulogy  on  England, 
ii04. 

England  and  Ireland,  not  to  be  separated 
without  mutual  injury,  iv.  144. 

England,  state  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  i.  436.  Charac- 
ter of  country  gentlemen,  437.  Her 
proud  position,  iv.  47. 

English,  the,  abroad,  iv.  450.  'D»eory 
of  their  disagreeableness  461 — 463. 

English  landscai>e,  remarks  on,  in  rela- 
tion to  Benutv.  i.  36. 

En-;lish  nation  eminently  Protestant  and 
Monarchical,  ii.  i?6. 

English  society.  Mad.  de  StaePs  notion 
respecting,  ii.  101,  ivc. 

Ennui  and  its  effects  "o  final  cure  for, 
i.  9Cu  Miss  Edge  worth's  prescriptions 
for,  iii.  39J). 

"  Ennui.*'  .Miss  Edgeworth's  Tale  of, 
remarks  upon.  iii.  401. 

*'  Entail,  The,  or  the  lairds  of  Grippy. 
Dv  the  Author  of  *  .\nnals  of  the 
Parish,'  *'  &c.      Review  of,  iii.  497. 


Enumeration,    Bentham's    fiivoiirite 
source,  iiL  305. 

Epics  inferior  to  NotcIs.  iii.  440. 

Erskinc,  the  Honoumble  Ilcnry,  not 
of,  from  the  **  Edinburgh  Ciouru 
newspaper,  iv.  539 — 54 1 . 

Erskine,    AVillaam,    Esq.,  notice   of  I 
translation  of  **  Memoirs  of  Zehir-4 
din  Muhammed   Baber,    Emperor 
Hindustan,**  ii.  209. 

Established  Church,  the.  and  WiUij 
Penn,  iv.  256. 

Europe,  secondary  causes  of  its  advaiM 
ment  in  civilisatiou,  ii.  t>14.  I'rimaj 
215.  Its  present  pnisperity  attribi 
able  to  political  freedom,  it.  76.  T 
prospects  of,  call  for  union,  177. 

•«  Eve  of  Sl  Agnes  'llie.**     See  Keats. 

Evelyn,  comparison  of,   with    Pcpvs, 
506. 

"  Eicursion,  The.  By  AVilliam  Wore 
worth.**  Review  of^  iii.  S3S.  S 
Wordsworth. 

Experience  considered  in  connection  wi 
metaphysics  iii-  384. 

£x]K*riment,  metaphysicallj  consideiv 
iii.  323.  378. 

Extreme  parties  in  the  state  —  their  re) 
tive  strength,  iv.  122.  Both  too  strtv 
for  safety,  123.  Proofs  of  increase 
both  extremes  124.  Dani^er  from  tb 
collision,  125.  Considerations  up 
middle  and  extreme  parties,  \5\,  £ 
tremes  always  generate  weakness 
160.  And  such  weakness  cootrihu! 
to  the  establishment  of  another  par 
161. 


F. 


Faction,  no  6nal  cure  for,  i.  94. 

Factories,  protest  against,  iii.  :2»;4. 

Fadladeen.    See  ^loore. 

FalstaiV,  Mr.  llazlitt's  remarks   upon  t 
character  of,  ii.  330. 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard,  noticc^s  of,  i.  4t 
469.  471. 

Fanshawe,  I^y,  wife  of  the  liic 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Bar 
ambassador  from  Charles  the  Sectt: 
to  the  court  of  Madrid  in  I  (St 
Alcmoirs  of,  reviewed,  i.  4^34.  I.ai 
Fanshawe  compared  with  ^Irs.  I^u 
Hutchinson,  464,  &c.  Not  nutura! 
a  politician,  4(}':-.  Marvels  in  ti 
family,  467.  Sees  visions,  and  hcj 
of  them,  468,  &c.  First  rtn-alist  e 
perienccs,  470.  Attends  the  kin«j 
the  Scilly  Islands  471.  Her  herois 
473.      Hit  devotion   to  her  husbai: 
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4M.     BerBook  «t  Ceiernoaus,  115. 

Ealracb  Tram  tlie  Memoira,  467,468, 

469,470,  471,472,473,474,475. 
FMiion,   its   influeace  an  our    id«s  of 

beaulf,  L  46. 
"  Faihioiuble  Lifr,  TiJcs  oE      By  Miss    ' 

Edgeworlb."  Koview  of,  iU.  397.    See 

Edgeworth. 
"  FasliiannbU  Tulra  of  Miss  Edgeworth," 

Kcmirki  upon,  ili.  398. 
Fjiulfcncr,  George,  CiunberUnd'i  picture 

of,  iv.  410. 
Feast  of  Roxt.  Ihe,  iii.  297. 
Female  bcaul]',  soutcen  of.  i.  34. 
Female  tulent,  its  proper  upherc  deRned, 


Fietioos  of  la<r,  Benlhnm'i  errors  on  this 
subject,  iii.  SIT. 

Fielding,  author  of  "Joseph  Andrews," 
his  estimate  of  second  put  of 
"PBme1a,"i.  SOB.  Notice  of,  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  iv.  496. 

Fielding,  Mis),  authoress  of  '■  David 
Simple,"  her  corrcspondenee  with 
Kiohnrdson,  i.  316. 

1219.    See  Moore. 

"  Fleury,  Mndamc  de."  Miss  Edgeworth's 
lale  of,  renurka  upon.  iii.  401. 

Forbes,  Sir  W.  IteTicv  of  hLi  -  Ac 
count  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
James  Beatlie,  LL.  D.,"  iii.  365.  See 
Bealtie. 

Ford,  John,  the  "  Dramatic  Works  of: 
with  an  Inlroduclion,  and  Eiplanstory 
Notes,  By  Henry  Weber,  Esq."  Rcvieir 
of,ii.SB4.  SplendideraofEliabethand 
Jamct,  aaSi  Peculiarly  English  eha- 
rocter  of  the  writers  of  this  time,  and 
their  independence  of  rules  and  mode" 
am.  ERiicts  of  our  civil  wars,  and 
the  KcslDnitian,  on  our  national  lastc, 
2AB,  &o.  Comparimn  of  English  am' 
coniiueutal  eicellunce.  290.  Drydci 
and  Addison  sided  with  (he  latter,  391 
Notices  of  Pope,  Prior,  Thomson,  292 
&c.  Cowper,  influence  of  bi«  poetry 
ill  breaking  up  Ihe  continental  school, 
294.  Notice*  of  living  auihon  —  Scott, 
Campbell,  293.  The  English  had  a 
native  drama,  independent  of  Shakes- 
peare, 896.  Its  eliaractcristics,  297. 
Peculiar  style  of  our  old  dramHtists, 
S98.  Ford's  dramas  —  their  general 
character,  301.  Faulu  and  merits,  ;102. 
Specimens  of  his  frnl  play,  302,  &c. 
^^  His  pathetic  socnes,  303.     His  tragedy 


of  "  The  Broken  Heart,"  304,  Striking  I 
scenes  in  il,  sa?,  &c.  Hii  "  Witdt) 
of  EdrooDtan,"  310.  Scenes 
Sll,&c.  FaulUand  merits  of  Ford,  1 
314. 

Forest  Sanctuary,  The,"  review  of^  iii. 
S80.    See  Hemans. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel.  TTie."  review  o^ 
iii.  482.  Extreme  fi^cnndily  of  llw 
author,  482,  "  Tlw  Monastery,"  re- 
tnnrks  upon,  483.  "  The  Abbot," 
remarks  upon.  484.  "  Kenilwortli," 
remarks  upon,  485.  Magnificent  de- 
scriptions, 486.  Intense  beauty  of  the 
character  of  Amy,  487.  ■•  The  Pi- 
rntes,"  remarks  upon,  488.  Diflicul. 
lies,  faults,  and  successes,  489.  "  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,"  outline  of  the  story, 
491.  Abstract  of  Ihe  stoty,  492.  Its 
merits  and  defects,  493,      Its  inferior- 


4 


hero,  4! 


Glan 


■■  Fauari,  The  Two,"  Lord  ByTOn"s  tra- 
gedy of,  re*iewed,  ii.  333.    See  Byron, 
Four  Ages,  The,  Rogers's  description  of 

Foi,   The    Right    Hon,  Charles  James, 
bis  "  History  of  the  early  Pi        "    " 
Reign  of  James  the  Second." 
of,  <T.  S,     His  History  a  Bt  i 
of  the   author,   4.      The   best 
>iew  of  English  freedom,  6. 
of  late  unconcern  about  freedom.  7, 
The  English  constitution  will  n 
serve  itself,  without  the  elTorts 
people,  8,     Deprecialion  of  pali 

10.  Eflects  of  the  French  Hevt 

11.  Erfectoftbe  Revolution  in 
ing  all  refonn,  12.  Origin  ai 
greas  oF  Ful't  History,  13. 
habits  of  study,  14.  Notice  of  some 
of  his  produetiuits,  14.  His  notions  of 
what  history  should  be,  1.1.  His  no- 
tion too  limited,  and  not  acted  on  by 
himself,  1 6,  lie,  DifRculty  of  accounU 
ing  (or  changes  of  national  opinions, 
1 9.  General  character  and  defects  of 
Ihe  History,  20.  Eicellent  introduc- 
tory chapter,  21.  Foi's  view  of  the 
king's  execution,  and  thai  of  the  r^i- 
cides,  22.  23.  His  remarks  on  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  the  preriqpi- 
tives  of  James,  34.  His  observations 
on  the  Gondemiuition  of  Russell  and 
Sydney,  'i.t.  The  English  nation  Pro- 
leslanl  and  monarchical.  26,  Arbitrary 
pover  the  object  of  the  king,  37.  His 
base  dependence  on  Fiance,  SS,  Ty- 
ranny in  Scotland,  29,     Fol's  account 
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of  Argylc's  insunrcction,  sa     And  of 
his  calm  and  heroic  end,  31. 

Fox,  admirahle  letter  of,  to  Lord  Charle- 
moot,  on  the  aflairs  of  Ireland,  it.  379. 

France  —  iu  condition  after  the  peace  of 
1814,  62,  ice.  Policy  of  mutual  am- 
nesty considered,  66, 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin.  Review  of  his 
••  Complete  Works,  in  Philosophy,  Po- 
litics, and  Morals,"  i.  1 36.  Notice*  of, 
136,  Ac  Theory  of  the  earth  pro- 
pounded by,  144.  Hb  notions  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  145.  His  provin- 
cial politics,  147.  His  correspondence 
with  Lord  Howe,  148,  &c.  His  gene 
ral  politics,  150,  &c.  His  errors  in 
political  economy,  151.  His  writings 
on  morals  and  general  literature,  152, 
&c  His  epistolary  style  excellent; 
specimens  of,  154.  His  amiable  old 
age,  156.  Extracts  from  his  works, 
i.  144,  145.  148.  150.  154.  156. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  notice  of, 
ii.  152.  Plots  formed  against,  154. 
His  excesses,  156.  His  domestic  pas- 
times 160.  Discipline  of  his  house- 
hold, 161.  His  death,  171.  See 
Prussia. 

Freedom,  English,  best  recent  view  of, 
in  Fox*s  History  of  James  II.,  ii.  6. 
No  ultimate  security  for  a  state  but  in 
freedom,  iv.  3(X 

Freedom,  political,  right  of  the  people 
to,  now  universally  admitted,  iv.  74. 
Spirit  of,  ought  to  be  diflfused,  101. 

Free  constitution  of  England,  a  general 
blessing,  iv.  179. 

Free  states  more  consistent  than  despot- 
ism, iv.  31. 

French  and  English  tiistes,  i.  262. 

French  authors,  longevity  of,  i.  364. 

French  llevolution.      See  Revolution. 

Friendly  societies,  i.  105. 

Friends,  cSociety  of  (See  Quakerism.) 
Testimony  to  tlicir  exemplary  philan- 
thropy, iv.  395. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  her  unwearied  labours  and 
great  success  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  prisoners  confined 
in  Newgate,  iv.  395,  &c.  See  Prison 
Discipline. 


G. 


Gaiety,  discouraged   by  the  Quakers,  iv. 

231.      Sec  Quakerism. 
Galileo,  notices  of,  i.  87.  121. 
Gait,  testimony   to  the   humour   of  his 

writings,  iii.  500. 


Garrick,  his  cdebrity  in  France,  i.  353. 

Account  of  his  i^Iendid  d^ut.  ir.  407. 
Genera,  T«ake  of,  beautiful  deseriptioo  of 

an  eTening  calm*  on,   by  L«ord  Byraa. 

iiL  191. 
Genius,  olien  repreascd   by   knowledge, 

I  97. 

**  Gentle  Shepherd,**  Ramaay^ls,  nodee  oC 
by  Campbell,  in  his  Speomens  of  tke 
British  Poets,  iL  875. 

**  Geraldine,  The  Lady,*  Bf  ias  Edp^ 
worth's  character  ot^  remarks  upon,  oL 
403. 

Gerard,  Dr.,  notices  o^  L  18.  S4. 

German  taste  in  literature.  L  963.  Gcr. 
man  peculiarities,  theory  oi^  S65. 

**  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  a  PennsylraaiM 
Tale ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Tbonss 
Campbell."  Reriew  o^  ii.  423.  See 
Campbell. 

Ghebers,  the,  or  Fire- worshippers,  nociee 
of,  iiL  S 1 9.     See  Moore. 

**  Gilpin,  John,"  Cowper's,  notice  oC  i. 
401. 

Glenthom,  Lord,  Miss  Edgewotth*s  cha- 
racter of,  remarks  upon,  iii.  400.  402. 

Godolphin  (Lord  Treasurer),  L  172.  174. 

Goethe,  his  **  Wilhelm  Meister*s  Appren. 
ticeship"  noticed,  i.  257.  High  opinioa 
of,  entertained  by  the  Germans,  L  S65. 
General  estinuite  of,  SG4.  General 
abstract  of  the  work,  268,  ftc.  His 
admirable  critique  on  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  C84,  &c.  Eulogium  on,  301. 
Extracts  from  the  work,  269 — 278. 
Beautiful  sketch  of  Mignon,  279.  Ex- 
tracts 269—299.       \^ 

Goldsmith,  i.  132.  162.  Notice  of,  by 
Campbell,  in  his  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets,  ii.  277.  Analogy  be- 
tween  Goldsmith  and  Crabbcs  iiL  5. 
Cumberland's  anecdotes  of,  W.  412. 

Government,  free,  the  solid  l>cne6ts  oC 
iv.  37.  Universally  ceded  to  France,  77. 

Government,  Tlie  British,  Review-  of 
Leckie's  "  Essay  on  the  Practice  of 
the  British  Government,  distinguished 
from  the  Abstract  Theory  on  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  founded,**  iv.  3.  See 
Leckie. 

Governments  and  Representatives  unne> 
ccssary,  if  men  were  perfectly  wise  and 
virtuous,  iv.  90.  Unjust  and  oppres. 
sive  governments  must  be  opposed  by 
the  people,  106. 

Governments  Madame  de  Staijl's  theory 
of,  ii.  64.  Remarks  upon,  65,  Opi- 
nion of  the  powerful  the  only  !K>iircc 
of  stability  in,  67.  Our  means  of  as- 
certaining  that  opinion,  68.      Insecu- 


rlty  of  opprCHiie  goVGrnmcnls,  it.  68. 
Their  muDtcnsnco  iin|i03iib1e  imoiig 
intelligent  nations,  69. 
«  Cnndiaoo,  Sir  CliBrle^".  Bichardson's, 

notice  of,  i.  310. 
Gratt*n,  lli-nry,  interesting  notice  of,  iv. 


ShakHpew,  Chaucer,  Johnran,  Flet- 
cher, Buon,  XewtoD,  FeneloD,  and 
uthera.iii.  IS9. 

Greeli  dnma,  i.  lltt  Defects  of  their 
comtdjr,  i.  111. 

Creek  poetry,  early,  eicellenciei  of,  i. 
108.  tu  defects,  109.  Influence  oT 
political  institutions  oo,  109. 

Greek  literature,  early,  cause*  of  it*  good 
taatc,  1.  10)1. 

Greek  philotoph;  and  history,  i.  lis,  &c. 

Greeks,  the,  supposed  by  Mad.  de  Stael 
to  be  the  inyentors  of  literature,  i.  106. 

Grimm.  Baron  dc,  his  '■  Correspondence, 
Literary,  rblloHpliical,  aod  Critical." 
Rcvie*  of,  L  3S1.  Sketch  of  bis  his- 
tory, 325.  Appointed  minister  of  Ca- 
therine at  the  court  of  Saiony,  336. 
Nature  of  his  Miscellany,  326.  Pic 
ture  of  himtelfanil  his  •ssoeiatea,  3ST. 
Good  and  bad  eSects  of  Urge,  idle, 
and  polished  society,  329.  His  Tiews 
of  Voltaire,  330.  His  early  libels  on 
philosophy,  346.  Correapoudenti  of. 
*ii.  Voltaire,  33r>.  Rousseau,  338, 
The  AVbi  Galiani,  339.  Hia  excel- 
lent Ictlera.  34a    Hell 


Mar 


inlel,  3 


Diderot,  34T.  Madame  du  DeRand. 
349.  His  cboracterof  ManUigDe,351. 
His  opinion  of  English  writers  and  of 
true  dramatic  writing,  353.  His  bold 
»iews  as  to  dranutic  excellence,  354. 
His  low  opinion  of  the  good  of  philo- 
sophy, 359. 
Guacsnagari,   the    Cacique,    Columbiu's 


"  GulliTc: 


with,  i 
I  Travels,"  i 


191. 


«  of,  i.  Si 


H. 


Halnts,  remarks  upon,  iii,  3TG. 

Hnfed.      See  Moore. 

HatI,  the  founder  of  English  satirical 
IJOctry,  notice  of,  by  Campbell,  in  bis 
Specimens  of  Engtish  Poets,  ii.  S69. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  Cumberland's  descrip- 
tion of,  iv.  410. 

Hamlet,  Shakespeare's,  remarks  upon,  by 
Mr.  Hailitt,  ii.  327,  &c 


Happy  Valley,  The,  Moore's  deseriptioD 
of,  iii.  838.     S«  Moore. 

"  Haram,  The  Light  of  the,"  notice  of; 
with  extracts,  iii.  327.     See  Moore. 

Hardy,  Frands,  Esq.  Heview  of  his 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Charlcmont, 
Knight  of  SL  Patrick,  ftc"  iv.  364. 

Hat- worship,  and  William  Penn,  iv.  355. 

Hayley,  William,  Esq.,  his  Life  and  Foa- 
thumous  Writings  of  Cowper,  reviewed. 


Haditt,    Will 

am,     hi* 

Characters    of 

Shakeapeare 

a  Play*,  r 

Bviewed,  ii.  315. 

-Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 

The,"  remarks 

upon,  iii.  469. 

Heathen     De 

ties,    difle 

rent    modes    of 

treating,  in  the  ancient  and  the  modem 

pocia,  iiL  108. 

Hebcr,  the  lUghl   Rev. 

Reginald,  Lord 

Bishop    of 

Calcutta. 

Review   of    hia 

"  Narrative 

of  s  Jou 

ney  through  the 

Upper  Pro 

inces  of 

ndia,  ftom  Cal. 

eulU  to   B 

mbay,  IB 

24,  1825,  (with 

Ceylon), 

an  Account  of 

a  Journey  I. 

3  Madras 

md  the  Southern 

Provinces,  1836  i  and  Letters  vrritleo 

in  India,- 

V.  S94.      General  observa- 

tions  on   b 

hopa,   394.      PreshyUrian 

bishop,  29 

5.      Great  value 

of  the  work 

297.      Reasona  or  the  in- 

ffbnnera 

ccounta  of  India, 

298.      Gen 

Tally    the 

productions    of 

soldiers,   tr 

dera,  and 

partisans.  299. 

Bishop  Heber  to  be 

first  absolu 

ely  impar 

ial   reporter  on 

our  Indian 

mpire,  300,  301.    -General 

character  of 

hU  work 

302.      llisuni- 

form  kindn 

His  amiabl 

e  aayiogs 

and  doings  304 

His  conference  with  a  Brah- 
min, 307.  His  affectionate  sympathies 
and  remembrance*  of  home.  308,  309. 
His  description  of  the  character  of  the 
natives,  310.  Error  of  supposing  In- 
dian habits  to  be  ineeiible,  31 1.  Hos- 
pital for  lice!  312.  The  English  go- 
vernment not  generally  popular,  312. 
State  of  education— respect  for  Chris- 


iianity  - 

313.      Remarks  on  the 


of  the  I 


ink,  314 


'  of  her  "  Re- 
eorda  of  Women,  and  other  Poems;" 
and  of  "The  Forest  Sanctuary,  and 
other  Poems,"  iii.  380.  Remarks  on 
the  proper  sphere  of  female  talent,  3BI. 

her  own  sphere,  282.      Merit*  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  384.    I'octry  founded  on  ana- 
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logy  of  matter  and  mind,  285.  Mrs. 
Ilemans*  employment  of  imagery  quite 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  notions, 
286,  287.  Expression  of  her  scenery, 
288.  Her  **  Lady  of  the  Castle,**  289. 
Her  sketch  of  **Joan  of  Arc  in 
Rheims,**  291.  Arabella  Stuart,  292. 
*«  An  Hour  of  Romance,*'  293.  <*  GirPs 
School "  — ."  Lost  Pleiad,**  294.  **  The 
Dying  Improvisatore,**  295.  Doubt- 
ful durability  of  modem  poetry,  296. 

Henault,  i.  2S4, 235.  240.  His  character 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  i.  248.  Of 
Madame  de  Flamarens,  249. 

**  Henry  the  Fourth,**  Shakespeare's, 
Pepys*s  opinions  of,  L  486. 

Henry  the  Eighth — his  conduct  towards 
Ireland,  ir.  135. 

Herat,  magnificence  of  the  court  and 
city  of,  in  the  time  of  Babcr,  it  2S5. 

Hereditary  monarchy,  its  origin  and  jus- 
tification, ir.  8,  9. 

Ilesketh,  Lady,  Cowper*s  correspondence 
with,  I  404. 

Highland  scenery,  observations  on,  in 
connection  with  Beauty,  i.  37. 

Hill,  Aaron,  a  corres^pondent  of  Richard- 
sou,  i.  314.  His  prediction  of  the 
downfal  of  Pope*s  popularity.  315. 
Extracts  from  his  letters,  315. 

Hinda.      See  Moore. 

Hindoos,  mythology  of  the,  i.  108. 

Hindustan,  account  of,  by  Baber,  ii.  231. 

"  Hippias  the  Greater,"  of  Plato,  i.  14.    j 

History  insufficient  of  itself  to  convey  a  ' 
just  view  of  the  real  state  of  things,  i.  , 
477.  Common  defects  of  regular  his-  ; 
tory,  478,  &c.  Fox's  notions  of  what  j 
it  should  be,  ii.  15.  Evils  of  making  j 
theory  the  basis  of,  62.  Small  interest 
of  exotic  history,  210. 

"  History  of  Ireland,  The.  By  John 
0*Driscol."  Review  of,  iv.  133.  See 
Ireland. 

Holland,  Ix)rd,  notice  of  his  portion  of  ! 
the  "  Historj-  of  the  early  Part  of  the 
Reign  of  James  the  Second,"  ii.  1 3.       • 

Homer,  age  and  poetry  of,  i.  106.  124,  ' 
125.  I 

Howe,    Admiral    Lord,    account   of  his  ' 
celebrated  victory  of  June  1st,  1794, 
iv.  L'77. 

"  Human  Life:  a  Poem.  By  Samuel  ' 
Rogers."  Review  of,  iii.  120.  See  j 
Rogers.  | 

Humble  life,  tales  of,  most  relished  by  i 
the  middling  class  of  society,  iii.  52.       i 

Hume.  i.  86.  162.    iii.  373.       Remarks  ' 
on  Bishop   Warbnrton's  treatment  of, 
iv.   340.   348,  349.      Bishop  Warbur- 


ton't    eommenteiy     on     Mr.  Hnme's 

trcfttmcntof  RoiMMsau,  IT.  353.  Aiww 
dotes  o(  369. 

Hurd,  Dr.,  hit  serrility  and  ntwuquioui 
nesB  towards    Bishop   Warbuiten,  ir. 
S4a  S5a  363. 

**  Hutchinson,  Colonel,  Gorcmor  at  Xoc- 
tin^ham  Castle,  &e.  &c."  Memoind; 
renewed,  L  435.  Contnst  of  hk 
heroic  honesty  with  OKtct  Ciomwdri 
duplicity,  454,  &c  Aeoount  oflni 
early  life,  456.  He  jotna  the  Pallia, 
mentarians  and  Puritans,  457.  Hn  dc^ 
meanour  in  the  High  Cooit  of  Jostke. 

459.  H  is  able  conduct  when  anaigwd, 

460.  His  fine  irony  on  InglesbT,46K 
His  cruel  imprisonment  and  dcatk 
462.     ExtracU  from    the   work*  441, 

442.  443,  444,  445 148,  449,  450- 

456.  459—461. 

Hutchinson,  Dr.,  hu  theory  of  Bcautr, 
i.  17,  &C. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lucy,  wile  of  Coload 
Hutchinson,  her  **  Memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,**    reviewed,  I 

435.  State  of  England   in   her  tine, 

436.  Character  of  country  gentlemea, 

437.  Prevailing  errors  as  to  the  Pa- 
ritans,  and  the  condition  of  their  wo- 
men, 438,  &c.     Her  anniahle  character, 

440.  Compared  with  Madame  Roland. 

441.  Fragment  of  her  early  historr 
by  herself,  441.  Her  character  of  b«r 
parents,    442.      Her   early    education. 

443.  Romantic  legend  of  her  &milT, 

444.  Romantic  love  of  her  husband, 

445.  Her  courtohip  and  marriage. 
44^,  &c.  Her  picture  of  the  Courts  of 
James  and  Charles  the  First,  448,  Ac. 
Her  talent  for  delineating  character, 
449.  Several  of  her  portraitures,  45a 
&c.  Comparison  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
with  Lady  Fanshawe,  465. 


I. 


Idealists  neither  mad  nor  wicked  iiL 
336. 

Ideas,  the  tlieory  of,  maintained  by  Mr. 
Drummond  against  the  arguments  of 
Dr.  Reid,  iii.  361.  Mistakes  as  to  the 
theory  of  ideas,  362,  &c.  Fallacy  of 
Hume*s  illustration,  363. 

Imagination,  remarks  on,  in  relation  to 
Beaut v,  i.  56. 

Imprisonment.  For  some  important  and 
interesting  particulars  on  this  head,  see 
the  article  ♦•  Prison  Discipline  **  in 
this  Index. 


"  InproviMtore,  The  Dying,"  by  Mrs. 
Hemuu,  i'li.  S95. 

lacunbla,  remnlin  for,  iiL  400. 

India — for  several  interating  particu- 
lar*, see  Ueber. 

India — "  Narrative  uTa  Jourtwy  through 
the  Upper  Provincei  of  India  ttmD 
Calcutta  to  Bombay,  &e.  By  Biihop 
Heber.'-IleiUwor,i<.S94.  SeeHeber. 
lieosoiu  anigncd  lor  the  general   in- 

'J98,  &c.  BUhop  Heber  the  fint  really 
impartial  reporter  on  out  Indian  em- 
pire, 301. 

Imlis—  Review  of  ■'  Sketchei  of  India. 
Written  by  >a  Officer,  for  Fire-aide 
TraTellers  al  Home  ;"  and  "  Scenei  and 
Imprenioni  in  Egjpt  and  Italy.''  By 
the  Author  ofSkeUhe*  in  India,  &c. ' 
iv.  315.  General  remarks  on  the  in- 
teresting character  of  these  worka,  315. 
&C.  Mo(t  iravellera  too  ambitioui, 
316.  A  tlnoger'i  flrit  itnpresiioaa  of 
India,  SIS.  Luiurioui  marching  in 
that  country,  319.  Palanquin  —  ele- 
phant and  camel — pagods,  3Sa  Re- 
6eetioni  among  the  ruins  of  Bijan- 
agur,  331.  lUatraints  on  European 
obsenen.  333.  Scindiah  —  pride 
■nd  pomp  of  war,  333.  General 
aspect  of  the  country,  924.  Pictur- 
esque description  of  on  Arab  vessel 
and  its  crew,  335-  Poetical  and  gra- 
phic sketch  of  the  camel,  336.  Ad- 
mirable description  of  the  Desert,  337. 
Descent  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  338. 
Description  of  the  majestic  ruini  of 
Luiore,  339.  Giganlie  remains,  33a 
Tombs  of  the  king^  331.  Slave  mar- 
ket—AU  Pacha,  333.  Sicilian 
tage  BcGne — £tna,338.  Siliciso  niiUc 
inns,  334.  General  merits  of  the  book, 
335,  336. 

Indians,  Delaware  —  their  Treoty  with 
William  Penn.      See  Penn,  William. 

Influence,  corrupt,  lu  a  state,  how  indi- 
cated, iv.  93. 

"  Inquiry,"  Dr.  Hucbeeon's,  on  the  na- 
ture of  Beauty,  i.  IT,  &c. 

•'  Institute,  The,"  of  All  Pacha,  remarks 
on,  iv.  333. 

Intelligence,  its  connection  with  liberty, 
i.  84.  Its  connection  with  morality,  83. 

Intolerance,  glaring  insaitce*  of,  in  Cole- 
ridge, It.  536.  he. 

"  Ireland,  The  History  of.  By  John 
O'Driscol."  Review  of,  if.  133.  A 
good  liistory  of  Ireland  still  a  desidera- 
tum. 133.  Generalsummaryofthepro- 
minent  features  of  Irish  lustory,  135. 


No  cure  (or  the  evils  of  Ireland  but 
complete  union,  136.  Eiample  fur- 
nished in  the  case  of  Scotland,  13T. 
Parallel  drawn  between  the  condition 
of  the  two  countries,  13S.  True  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  139.  The  Union 
should  haue  put  an  end  to  all  ascend- 
ancy, 140.  Consequences  likely  to  re- 
sult trom  the  incompleteness  of  the 
Union.  141.  Greater  risk*  in  separa- 
tion, 143.  The  miseries  resulting  from 
it,  worst  lor  Ireland,  143.  No  happi- 
'        '"'  nmitry    apart,    144. 


n  the  t' 


to  be  uaefiil,  p 

sDlred,]45.    Reasons  

Nitionslity  of  Mr.  O'Driscot,  14T. 
Ireland  could  not  be  populous  of  old, 
14B.  General  observations  on  the 
history,  149,  150.  [For  some  interest- 
ing notices  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  articles    -  Cbarlemont"  and 


"  Cum 


nthia 


Irish  Characlen,  remark*  upon  Miss 
Edgeworth's,  iii.  403.  Descriptions 
of  domestic  manners  of  the  Irish  by 
Miss  Edgewonh,  4IT.  &c.  Irish  re- 
volution of  17B3,  notices  of,  iv.  378, 
&c  Irish  morality,  remarks  on,  43B. 
Trials  in  1799,  remarks  on  Curran's 
noble  conduct  during  them,  440.  Irish 
eloquence  —  a  specimen  of  Curran's, 
447. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  "  Mem<Mrs  of  the 
Life  sod  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  ii. 
177.  See  Columbus.  Review  of  hii 
"  Bracebridge  Hall ;  or  the  Humor- 
isls.'-iv.  313.   See  Bracebridge  Hall. 

••  Isabella,"  Keats's.      See  Keats. 


marks 


i.  121. 


Poetry,  i. 

'  Ivanhoe  ;  A  Romance.  By  the  author 
of  Waverley."  '■  Tlie  Novels  and  Talea 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley."  Review 
Of,  iii.  466.  These  works  have  UJd  the 
foundation  of  a  new  school  of  invention, 
466.  The  author,  though  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  Shakespeare,  yet 
entitled loBcomparison  with  him, 467. 
The  author's  voluminousnesa,  468. 
"  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  remarks 
upon,  469.  "The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  remarks  upon,  470.  "  The  Le- 
gend of  Montrose,"remarlis  upon,  471. 
"  Ivanhoe ;  "  character  of  thestory,  473. 
Difficulties  ofthe  subject,  473.  Hri^t 
revocation  of  lost  glories  —  but  still  too 
shadowy,    474,  475.       Deliverance  of 
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Rebecca,  478.  Beautiful  and  touching 
dialogue,  479.  Bright  impossibilities, 
480.  Truth  pleases  longer  than  fancy, 
481. 


J. 


James  the  Second,    Fox^  History  of  the 
early  Part  of  the  Reign  of,  reviewed, 

II.  3. 

James  the  Second,  his  base  dependence  on 

France,  ii.  38.      His  horrible  tyranny 

in  Scotland,  29. 
Jcfferics,    Judge,    exonerated    from    any 

share  in  the  condemnation  of  Ra^sell 

and  Svdncv,  ii.  25. 
Jenyns    Soame,   Cumberland's  excellent 

picture  of,  iv.  411. 
*«  Jesse  and  Colin,**  Crabbe*s,  notice  of, 

III.  67. 

*«  John  Bull,  History  of,"  by  Sirift,  no- 
tice of,  i.  211. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  i.  167.  BoswelVs  Life  of, 
noticed,  479.  Bishop  Warburton*s 
treatment  of,  ir.  358.  I^y  ^lary 
Wort  ley  Montagues  remarks  on,  426. 
Sir  James  Macintosh's  character  of, 
5} 3.  Account  of  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  515. 

Jortin,  Dr.,  and  Bishop  Warburton,  iv. 
356,  357,  &c. 

"  Julius  Caesar,**  Shakespeare's,  remarks 
u|>on,  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  ii.  324. 

Jurisprudence,  civil  and  criminal, natural 
division  of,  iii.  318. 


Kemble,  Campbell's   renes   to,   estnet 

fVom,  iL  457. 
« Kenilworth,*   Sir    Walter    Scott*s,  re- 

marks  upon,  liL  485. 
Kennett,  Bishop,  extract  from  bis  Diarr 

respecting  Dean  Swifts  L  179t. 
Khoraaan,  King  o^  Baber*^  deaeripdn 

of  him,  iL  235. 
"  Rhoraasan,  The  Veiled  Prophet  oC*  bv 

Moore,  notice  oC  iiL  210. 
"  King,  The  " — the  meaning  of  fbe  tera 

as  used  in  the  British  coostitntian,  iv. 

24,25. 
Kings  —  the  powers   w^hich    should  be 

vested  in,  defined,  It.  ]  O. 
Klopstock,  Mrs.,  first  wile  of  the  cele- 
brated German  poet,   interesting  letter 

of  hers  to  Hichaidaon,  i.  318. 
Knight,    Mr.   Payne,    his     "  Analytical 

Inquiry,**  notice  of,  L  25.     His  theory 

of  Beauty,  27. 
Knowledge,   accumulated,    unfisTooraUe 

to  mental  vigour,  i.  98,  &c. 
Knowledge,  its  effects  in  narrowic^  and 

subdividing  pursuits,  L  lOO.    Its  effects 

on  the  lower  orders,  102. 


K. 


Kabul,  notice  of,  by  Baber,  ii.  228.  I 

Katrine,    Loch,    Sketch    of,   by    Walter  , 

Scott,  ii.  509. 
Keats,  John,  Review  of  bis  "  Endymion," 
and  of  his  **  Lamia,  Isabella,  Tlie  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems"  iii. 
102.  Character  of  his  poetry,  102. 
Eminently  fanciful  and  beautiful,  but 
rash,  103.  Too  merely  poetical,  104. 
Sketch  of  the  Shepherd  King — Hjrmn 
to  Pan,  107.  Endymion's  visions  of 
love.  109.  Venus  and  Adonis,  110. 
Enchanted  waterworks.  111.  Sub- 
marine adventures,  112.  Inextricable 
consummation,  1 1 3.  Abstract  of  the 
minor  poems,  — "  I^mia,**  "Isabella," 
113.  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  114. 
Address  to  Autumn,  115.  "  The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,"  1 1 6.  Lines  to  Fancy," 
1 18.      Fragment  of  "  Hyperion,**  1 1*9. 


Labourers,  their  true  condition,  beautiful 
description  of,  by  Crabbe,  iii.  13. 

"  L'Acte  Constitutionel,  en  la  Seance  du 
9  Avril,  1814."  Review  of,  ir.  3S, 
See  Sothebv. 

"  Lady  Barbara,  or  the  Ghost,"  Crabbe's. 
notice  of,  iii.  99. 

**  Lady  of  the  Lake :  a  Poem.  By  Wal- 
ter Scott,'*  review  ot,  ii.  483.  See 
Scott. 

La  Fayette,  notice  of,  ii.  80. 

Laharpe,  notices  of,  i.  227.  244. 

"  I^lla  Hookh ;  an  Oriental  Romance. 
By  Tliomas  Moore.**  Review  o^  iiL 
199.      See  Moore. 

"  Lamia,"  Keats*s.      See  Keats. 

**  Landlord,  Tales  of  My,**  review  oC  iiL 
439.     See  Tales. 

Language,  the  progress  of,  and  of  En- 
glish writers,  iv.  513,  514. 

"  Lara,'*  Lord  Byron's,  remarks  on,  iiL 
171.      See  Bvron. 

w 

Larochejaquelein,  Henri  de,  notices  oC 
ii.  116.  120,  &c.  145. 

Larochejaquelein,  Madame  de,  —  Review 
of  her  Memoirs,  ii.  104.  Comparison 
of,  with  ^Irs.  Lucy  Hutchinson's  Me- 
moirs of  her  husband,  104.  Wars  of 
La   Vendee,    105.      Character    of  the 


work,  lOe.  Her  nrly  hietory,  107. 
The  hmaua  Tenth  of  August,  108. 
Fidelity  of  French  domcatict,  109. 
Takes  refuge  in  La  Vendde,  lia 
Description  of  that  country,  111. 
Fim  re-olulion  in  L*  Veiidfe  un- 
premeditated, 113.  It  originated  with 
Che  peaaintry  —  ita  success,  114,  &c. 
M.de  Lescure  joins  the  Insurgenu,  116. 
His  family  imprisoned,  1  IT.  His  pe- 
rils and  delivvraoce,  Ilfl.  &c.  Henri 
de  LartKhejaquclein,  his  valour,  ISO. 
Extensive,  but  undisciplined  levies, 
131.  Vendean  lesdurs,  132.  M.  de 
Lesoure — all  volunteers,  123.  Oene- 
loaity  to  prisoners.  1S4.  Marie  Jeanne, 
135.  Irreguhir  darings  136-  Spread 
of  the  insurrecliun.  137.  Check  at 
Nantes  — country  laid  va<te,13B.  Suc- 
cess at  Chatillon,  139.  English  mis- 
sion—  Quiberon,  130.     "' 


and  hon 


.   131.      Li< 
M.   de   Lcscure 


rrilla 


ciploiis, 

tally  wounuea,  133.  itetreat 
(he  Loire,  134.  Honors  of 
war,  135.  Last  victory  of  the  insur- 
Kenis,  136.  M.  de  Lcscure's  last  in- 
tetvicur  with  his  wifi',  137.  His  death, 
138.  Sufferings  of  hla  widow,  139. 
Dreadful  close  of  the  conflict,  140. 
Adventures  of  Madame  de  Lescure, 
141,  *c.  Amnesty,  on  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespicrrr.  143.  Horrible  executions 
at  Nantes,  144.  Fate  of  the  bnvc 
Henri,  145.  Fate  of  Merigny.  146. 
Final  amnesty,  1 16.  Conclusions  sug- 
gesU-d  hy  the  History,  147. 

Laureates  and  Lakers,  iii.  442. 

Laws,  their  value  must  be  cttimaled  by 
their  power  to  preicrre  the  public  tran- 
quillity, iv.  31. 

"Lay  of  tlie  Last  Minstrel:  a  Poem. 
|{j  Walter  Scott."  Itcvlcw  of,  ii,  460. 
See  Scutt. 

■'  LcarniKl  Boy,  The,"  hy  George  Crabbe, 

Leckie,  Gotild  Francis,  review  of  his 
"Essay  on  the  Practice  of  the  British 


"  tie.  i 


His 


gmm 


if  his  doctrii 


arcby,  6.  Its  natural 
tory,  7.  Origin  of  hereditary 
narchy,  B.  Full  justiBcation  of 
Kingi  must  have  real,  but  lin 
nower.  tO.  Necessary  limits  of  all 
I  trolling  power  vetted 


e  solrtiery,  the  nobility,  ■ 


Influ. 


E.  575 

enee  of  virtual  power  possoaed  hy  the 
people  on  the  executive  ■ulhotilies, 
H.  IS.  Real  evils  of  despotism,  and 
of  feudal  aristocracies,  16,  IT.  Dangers 
even  of  constitutional  monarchies,  1 8. 
True  cause  of  civil  wan  and  revolutions, 
1 9.  True  cause  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, 30.  Public  peace  more  important 
than  good  laws,  31.    The  question  dis- 

vidual  willof  the  Sovereign?"  23,33. 
Proper  meaning  of  "The  King"  in 
the  English  conslitution,  34,  35.  The 
powers  of  (he  sovereign,  under  the  En- 
glish conslitulion,  far  above  those  of 
any  minister,  37.  Real  use  and  ends  of 
cheelis  on  royalty,  28.  No  ultimate 
security  but  in  freedom,  30.  Free 
states  more  consistent  than  despotisms, 
31.  National  faith  safer  with  parlia- 
ments than  with  srbitrary  monarohl. 
32.33.  Neceaslty  of  party  —  and  iu 
dangers,  34.  Has  done  much  good, 
and  little  mischief,  35.  Avowed  par- 
ties never  dangerous,  36.  Solid  bene- 
fits of  free  government,  37. 

'  Legend  of  Montrose,  Tlie,"  remarks 
upon,  iiL  471. 

'  Legion  Club,  The,"  of  Swift,  noticed, 


Lcland,  Dr.,  and  Bishop  Warburton,  iv. 

356,  4  c. 
Lcscure.    M.    de,   and  the   Wara  in   La 

Vendue,  ii.  1 16,  &c. 
Lespinasse,  Mademoiselle  de,  her  Letters, 

notice  of,   i.   237.      Soma   account  of 

her,  328.  S50,  &c.      Eitracts  from  her 

■.cltera,  253,  &c. 
Lcjden,  John,  Esq.  M.D.,  notice  of  his 

translation  of  Memoirs  ofZehir-ed-diii. 

Muhammcd  Babcr,  Emperor  of  Hin- 

IJiKral)  in  England  more  abused  than  in 
America,  iv.  1 76. 

Liberty,  connection  of  intelligence  with, 
i.  84.  Some  persons  systematic  haters 
of,  iv.  89.  Recent  events  murt  tend  to 
iu  increase.  83.  The  love  of  liberty 
must  be  preceded  by  love  to  our  fel- 
low-men, 220. 

"Life  Tales  of  Fashionable.  By  Mia 
Edgeworth."  Review  of,  iii.  397.  See 
Erigeworth. 

••  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life." 
Review  of,  iiL  497,  &c. 

Lillo   the  puet,  notice  of,  hy  Campbell 


INT)EX. 


in  bis  Specimens  of  British  Poet^  ii.  i 
L>71. 

Literary  men,  I  July  Mary  Wortlcy  Mun« 
ta;;trs  judgments  on.  iv.  •I'J.o. 

Literature.  Karly  Knglisli,  retrospects  of, 
i.  Mil.  lianeful  etVccts  of  the  Restor- 
ation on,  16*2.  ii.  *JH8.  These  efTectn 
prolonged  by  the  adhesion  of  Dryden, 
i.  I  (j:).  Better  state  of  things  under 
Anne,  1(H.  Submiiuent  decline,  ]&>. 
I^ng  interregnum  of  native  genius  1  <>.i. 
Symptoms  of  revival,  l(>b\  Its  com- 
]dete  emancipation,  167.  Inriuence  of 
the  Ucformation  on,  ii.  i?85.  , 

Literature,    Italian,    ol>sc-rvations   on,    i.  ■ 

rji. 

Literatuie  of  the  I^ter  Empire,  i.  117. 

Literature  of  the  North,  i.  IL'4.  Differ- 
ent characteristics  from  that  oi  the 
South,  i.  1*2.5.  I 

Literature,  progress  of,  i.  82.  j 

I^eke,    i.    8fi,    87.       Refutation    of  bis  - 
definition  of  Sul)stance,  iii.  S51.      No- 
tices of,  ;37.?.  .S77. 

Loekhart,  testimony  to  the  general  agree- 
ablfUiss  of  his  writings  iii-  ^01 . 

Lou.;  Parliament,  The,  ii.  -17. 

Longevity  of  French  authors,  i.  :VM. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France,  character 
and  fate  of,  ii.  86. 

I^iuis  the  Kigliteenth  —  notices  of,  iv.  ■ 
of>.  Dangers  to  be  ap]>rehended  fnnn 
his  resum])tion  of  power,  iv.  57,  &c. 
DifU'renee  Ixjtweeii  his  position,  after 
his  restoration,  and  that  of  N:i])ole<m, 
';i. 

I^ove.  the  early  (.ireek  poets  had  no  idea 
of,  as  now  understoi>d,  i.  I(>(>. 

•*  Lover's  .Tournev,  The,"  by  (iiorjre 
Crabbe.  notice  of.  iii.  i\\*. 

Lowth.  Dr..  remarks  on  BLshopWarbur- 
ttm's  treatment  of,  iv.  i;."!."!. 

Luxore,  de^.  ription  oi  the  gigantic  ruins 
at,  iv.  :Jl'8. 


M. 


**  Macbeth,"  Shakespeare's,  eom])arison 
of,  with  his  **  Richard  the  Tliird,"  by 
llazlitt.  ii.  3*2.]. 

Macintosh,  Sir  James.  Review  of**  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  tlie  Right  Ho- 
nourable Sir  James  Macintosh.  Kdited 
by  his  Son,  Robert  James  Macintosh, 
Lsij.."  iv.  .')0I.  (ieneral  remarks  cm 
the  work.  .->01.  Variims  kinds  of  bio- 
gr.ijjhy,  50*2.  lliat  of  men  of  genius 
tlie  best,  .50:3.  Tlie  best  nnterials  of 
bitjgrapliy  found  in  private  cor ri-spond- 
ence,  iScc.,  .'•O-l.      Great    value  of  such 


materials,  505.  These  Memoirs  ri 
in  such  materials,  507.  Peculiarit 
of  Sir  James*s  intellect,  50S.  Teodt 
ness  and  humility  of  hi«  nature,  5ii 
Traits  of  kind  affection,  5X0.  And 
deep  humility,  5M.  His  Letters  a: 
Journals,  512.  His  character  of  Joh 
son,  513.  Progress  of  language.  51 
View  of  Johnson  as  a  critic,  515.  Tr 
tone  of  polite  writings,  51G.  Mo: 
effects  of  poetry  and  fiction,  J 1 7 .  1% 
of  )}oetry  and  no%'els,  5 1 8.  Sir  Jaa 
Macintosh's  testimony  to  the  chsnct 
of  Mr.  Homer,  519.  AdTantage» 
great  cities,  519.  Coleridge's  estim^ 
of  Sir  James  5i20.  Its  arrogance  x. 
absurdilr,  5-21.  Comparison  of  h: 
with  Coleridge,  5L»i».  MorbiJ  intera^ 
of  the  latter,  5'23.  Venial  crron  of.* 
Jamet'%  enthusiasm,  5'24^  ln«ano  r! 
travagance  of  Coleridge's,  3'23.  Coli 
ridge  the  open  champion  of  intol crane 
5'Jo\  His  real  merits,  and  absurd  pn 
tensions,  5:27.  Testimony  to  the  he 
nou ruble  manner  in  which  Sir  Jazni 
employeil  his  talents,  .S2S.  'Hie  vain 
of  philosophy  not  diminished  by  ii 
cK'casional  abuse,  5'J9 — 5S 1 .  Sir  Jami 
^laciutosh's  works  better  calculated  t 
improve  the  age  than  more  %-oIumtnou 
ones,  53-2,  533.  His  actual  courses 
utiJily,  and  its  triumphant  superiorit 
to  any  other,  534,  5:^5.  Ills  ground 
less  self- rep ntach.  53G.  Alisohief  i 
early  vows  or  pletlges,  537. 

**  Maid's  Stor)-,  The,"  by  Geitrge  CrabU 
notice  of,  iii.  95.      Extracts  jfrom.  9i5. 

Maine,  Duchess  of,  iMl. 

"  ^lanfred,"  Lord  Byron's,  review  of,  ii 
37-f.      See  Hyron. 

**  Manoeuvring,"  Miss  Edgewortli's  t^il 
o\\  remarks  u]>oii,  iii.  -lOl. 

Man ufaet ores,  history  of.  i.  KM. 

Mar.  the  Countess  of,  Ijidy  Mary  Wore 
ley  Mont.igu's  letters  to,  iv.  -4;/l, 

.Marat  and  Robespierre,  iv.  69. 

Marigny.  his  unhappy  fate,  ii.  14G. 

**  Marino  Faliero,"  I^ord  IJyron's,  review 
of,  ii.  i^'^^.      .See  IJvron. 

•*  Marmion,**  its  unexampled  s<ile,  ii.  -IS:! 
See  Soolt. 

Marmontel,  i.  •i'JT.  250. 

Marriagi>s  among  the  Qiiakers,  remark 
on,  iv.  L*44.      See  Quakerism. 

Marshall's  **  Life  of  Washington.*'  cri 
tii]ue  on,  in  the  Edinburgh  Hoview 
vindicateil  fn>m  the  charges  of  Mr 
Marshall,  iv.   189. 

"  Martinus  .Scriblerus,"  S«-ifi\  iiolici 
of,  i.  1>11. 


Marj,   QueeD,  her  conduct  towards  Ir 
land,  iy.  135. 

phjuci,  iii.  529.    (See  Stewart)     Re- 
mark! upon,  339.      Its  conlradiclions 
and   absurditic*,  314.       It  lupcraedei 
the  doctrine  of  a  Deit;,  349. 
Matter,  ia  conneclian  with   metaphyaics, 
iii.  351.    Reraarki  on  the  primary  i     ' 
Hcondar;  qualities  of,  352, 
Memoirs  of  individuals,  the  best  supple- 
Memory,  considered  in  relation  to  meta- 

physics,  iii.  333.  358.  367. 
*"  Men7  Wive*  of  Windsor,"  Pepjri'  opi- 
nion at,  i.  4B<>. 
Metaphysics,  the  science  of,  reniarks 
upon,  iii.  32G.  (See  Stewart.)  Out  of 
bshion,  373.  Doubts  respecting  its 
general  useiulne»,  3W.  Compared 
with  other  sciences,  391.  Its  impor- 
tance greatly  OTcrrated  by  some  mo- 


Middle  patty,  its  position,  and  charges 
against,    it.    ISS.      Middle   parly    the 

strangest,  15S.  Always  stronger  than 
il  seems,  ^9.  Should  be  considered 
rather  as  a  bulwark  than  as  a  check, 
155.      The    only   true   ballast   to   the 

Middlelon,  Dr.,and    Bishop  Warburton, 

iv.  357.  «c. 
"  Midsummer   Night's   Dream,"   Pepys' 

opinion  of,  i.  486.    The  character  of 

Boltom.  remarks  upon,  by  Mr.  Hai- 

litt,  iL  329. 
Milton,  i.  132.  1(>2.     Cam phell'i  estimate 

of,  in  his  Specimens  of  the   British 

Foels,  ii.  266. 
Mind    and   Matter,    analogies  of,   i.  49. 

Cnivenal  perception  of  such  analogies, 

50.  &G.       Distinct  offices  of  perception 

and  reflection  in  relation  to.  iii.  346. 
Mind,   the  functions  of,   not  one.   but 

many.iii.  345.      Philosophy  of,  r 

assigned  for  declension  in  the  study  of, 

3T3.      The  mind  not  the  prop 

Jccl  of  experiment,  385. 
Minister  —  no  English  minister  p 

reaJ  powers  equal  to  those  posscsaed  by 

the  sorereign,  iv.  26,  27. 
«  Minstrel,  Lay  of  the  Last."    See  Scott. 
Mirabeau,  i.  134.  Uis  part  in  the  French 

Rerolution,  ii.  79.      His  death,  84. 
Hiria,      Omer- Sheikh,     grandbther    of 

Saber,  account  of,  ii.  9S3. 


Miscellaneous  Works —  Reriews  of,  i*. 
I6T,  &c. 

Mokanna.     See  Moore. 

Monarchies,  constitutional,  not  always 
free  irom  danger,  ii,  IB.  Limited 
monarchies  best  supported  by  tree  and 
in  lelltgent  subjects,  114,  115. 

Monarchy,  its  real  use,  and  the  principlea 


Its  r 


tural 


history,  7.  Origin  and  juitiGcation  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  8,  9. 

"  Monastery,  The,"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
remarks  upon,  iii.  483. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  notices  of,  ii.  33,  &c 
Account  of  his  lost  moments,  34,  &c. 

Montagu,  Che  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  review  of  her  Works^ 
IT.  414.  Her  early  life — her  letters,  41 5. 
Her  letters  to  Mr.  Wortley.  417.  Her 
letters  to  her  husbud.  418.  History 
of  her  Turkish  letters,  4 1 9.  Her  let- 
ters to  Lady  Mar,  421.  £xtrM!ts.  42S, 
423.  Her  long  residence  abroad,  423. 
letters  to  her  daughter,  434.  Her 
judgment  of  literary  men.  425.  Her 
remarks  on  Fielding  and  Johnson.  496. 
Her  moralisinn,  427.  Her  wrilingii, 
498.  Her  friendship  and  subaequent 
rupture  with  Pope,  429, 

Montaigne,  notices  of,  L  B7.  133. 

Montesquieu,  i.  88.  294,  235.  His 
"  Esprit  do  Loii,"  236.  Letter  to 
D'Alembert, 23e.  Ancdotesof,  ti.3Tl. 
Lord  Charlemont's  visit  to,  371. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  "  Memoir*  of  the 
Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Briniley  ^leridaii,"  iy.  151.      See  Slie- 

Moore.  Thomas.  Review  of  his  "  LalU 
Rookh,"  iii.  1 99.  General  remarks  on 
the  style  and  character  of  the  poem, 
199,200.  Rather  too  brilliant,  and 
deficient  in  unity  and  repose,  201.  His 
persons  too  grand  and  sensitive,  203. 
Too  little  of  common  nature  in  the 
poem  to  secure  general  sympathy,  204, 
205.  Men  feel  only  for  men,  207. 
The  poem  full  of  beauty,  208.  Plan 
and  structure  of  the  work,  209.  Out- 
line of  the  slory  of  "  The  Veiled  Pro- 
phet of  Khorassan,"  210,  211.  Cha- 
racter of  Mokanna,  strictures  oD,  212. 
Splendid  deseripiion,2l3,2l4.  Death 
of  Zelica  and  Aiim,  215.  "  Paradise 
anil  the  Peri,"  notice  of,  216.  The 
scope  of  the  story,  217.  Worth  of  re- 
pentance, 21B.  "  The  Fire-worship- 
pers," remarks  upon,  219.  Haled  and 
Hind>,89a    History  of  the  hero,  221. 
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Hinda  at  home  —  on  the  sea,  2S3. 
Hinda  a  captive,  224.  Catastrophe  of 
the  lovers,  226.  General  estimate  of 
the  piece,  227.  **  The  J^igfat  of  the 
Harem,"  notice  o(  227.  Description 
of  the  Hi^p^  Valley,  228.  Nour- 
mahal  —  her  mcantation,  227.  Beau- 
tiful songs,  290.  Mr.  Moore's  poetical 
relations,  231.  His  moral  lessons  un- 
exceptionable, 232. 

Moral  changes,  to  be  permanent,  must 
be  gradual,  iL  44,  &c. 

Morality  and  intelligence,  connection  of, 
L  83. 

Morality,  general  rules  of,  strictures  on 
those  put  forth  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
iiL  310,311. 

•*  Mortality,  Old,**  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
iiL  451. 

**  Moses,  Divine  Legation  of,**  notices  of 
Warburton*s,  iv.  340.  Strictures  on, 
341. 

Motion,  metaphyncally  considered,  iiL 
347.  Absurdity  of  calling  thoughts 
motion,  348. 

Mountain  Dai^,  Bums*s  verses  to  a, 
extract  firom,  iL  405. 

**  Mouse*s  Nest,  The,**  of  Bums,  extract 
from,  iL  405. 

Music,  discountenanced  by  the  Quakers, 
iv.  233.     See  Quakerism. 


N. 


Nsples,  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing, iv.  334. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.     See  Bonaparte. 

National  Faith,  better  kept  by  parlia- 
ments than  by  arbitrary  kings,  iv.  32, 
33. 

National  Taste,  diversities  of,  i.  257. 
Affected  by  governments  and  habitual 
occupations,  L  259.  Effects  of  early 
models  on,  260. 

"Natural  Death  of  Love,  The,"  by 
George  Crabbe,  notice  of,  iiL  99. 

Necessity,  remarks  upon,  iii.  339. 

Nelson,  Lord,  notices  of,  iv.  273,  274. 
279. 

Neutrals  in  the  state,  not  so  numerous 
now  as  formerly,  iv.  118. 

Newgate,  interesdng  notices  o^  iv.  394, 
&C.    See  Prison  Discipline. 

^  Nightingale,  Ode  to  a,**  by  Keats,  no- 
tice of,  liL  114. 

Nobility,  the,  considered  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  political  power,  iv.  13. 

North,  the,  literature  of,  L  124. 

Novels  better  than  Epics  for  conveying 


useful  lessons,  UL  440.      Scott's  better 

than  any  others,  441.     Objected  to  by 

the  Quakers,  iv.  237.      Remarks  on 

their  moral  effects,  517. 
Novels,  extract  firom   Sir  James  Macin^ 

tosh*s  essay  on,  iv.  517. 
Notmm  Organum^   Bacon's,   remarks  on, 

ui.  324. 
Nourmahal,  the  SulUna,  iiL  227. 

Moore. 


O. 


Oaths,  observations  on  the  opinions  en- 
tertained respecting,  by  the  Quakers, 
iv.  246.     See  Quakerism. 

Observation,  metaphysically  considered, 
iii.  323.  378. 

Ojeda,  Alonxo  de,  notices  o^  iL  194,  &c. 
A  cacique's  testimony  to  his  valour, 
196. 

Optimism  succeeded  by  the  philosophi. 
cal  creed  of  perfectibility,  L  85. 

Oriental  imagery  and  descriptions.  Sec 
Moore. 

Ossian,  observations  respecting,  L  124, 
125. 

Ovando,  his  unfeeling  conduct  towards 
Columbus,  iL  202.   His  atrocities,  204. 

P. 

Ptigoda,  interesting  description  of,  iv.  320. 
Pcstum,  Temples  oT.  Notice  of  Rogers's 

verses  on,  iiL  131. 
"■  Pamela,"  origin  and  progress  of,  i.  S06. 

Its  unparalleled   success,  307.      Mrs. 

Barbauid's    remarks   upon,    307,   &c. 

Ih-.  Sherlock  recommends  it  from  the 

pulpit,  307.    Second  Part  of,  ridiculed 

by  Fielding,  L  308. 
Pan,   Keats's  magnificent  Hymn  to,  iiL 

108. 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri,**  Moore's,  notice 

of,  iiL  216.     See  Moore. 
Parisian  society,  description  of;  in  the 

eighteenth  century,  i.  229.     Effects  of 

polical  occupations  on  society,  23 1 .  Of 

free  governments,    232.      Effects   on 

female  manners,  233.    Character  of  the 

French  literati,  235.     Heartlessness  of 

Parisian  society,  249. 
^  Parisina,"  Lord  Byron*^  remarks  upon, 

with  extracts,  iiL  176. 
Parliament,  model  of  a  perfect,  iL  48. 

Parliaments  ccmsidered  as  depositaries 

of  political  power,  iv.  13. 
Parliament,   purity  of,   review   of  Mr. 

Windham'k  speech,  in  reference  to,  iv. 

89.    See  Windham. 


PuliuneDtar;  candidate,  Cowper's  de- 
scription nf  one,  L  433. 

Parliainents,  better  depoaitaries  of  Che 
□alionBl  faith,  than  arbitrary  monarcbs, 
iv.  32,  33. 

"  Parties,  Remarks  on  the  Slate  of,  at  the 
dose  of  the  Year  1809."  Review  of, 
it.  116.  Stateof  partiesat  tbiipeiiod, 
116.  Incresu  of  extreme  parties,  t  IT. 
Fewer  neutrals  now  than  fbrmerlj-, 
118.  The  extremes  of  party  farther 
than  eter  apart,  119.  Causes,  in  recent 
history,  of  exaipeialion  bet ireen  parties, 
120,  lai.  JUIadre  rtrenglh  of  ei- 
treme  parties,  ISZ.  Both  parties  too 
strong  for  safety,  133.  Evidences  of 
increase  of  both  eitremes,  124.  Dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  their  col- 
lision, 135.  Necessity  of  reverting  to 
tbc  foundations  of  the  constitution, 
186.      The  duty    of  Whig    royalists, 

127.  Reform  far  safer  than  resistance, 

128.  Whigs  too  stem  and  fastidious, 

129.  Parliamentary  reform  both  safe 
and  practicable,  130.  Legitimate  au- 
thority in  a  stale  must  be  seconded  bj 
the  affection  of  the  people,  131. 

Party,  its  necessity  and  its  dangers,  iv, 
34.  Has  been  productive  of  much  good 
and  little  mlschicr,  35.  Avowed  parties 
never  dangerous,  36. 

Pascal,  notice  of,  i.  87. 

Patriot,  the.  his  trials,  triumph,  and  re- 
tirement, iii.  128,  129. 

"  Patron,  Tlic,"  by  George  Crabbe,  notice 
of.  iii.  61 . 

Peace  of  1SI4,  considered  in  icUlion  to 
the  general  aBiurs  of  Europe,  iv.  38. 

Peace,  its  influence  in  diminishing  pa- 
tronage, and  removing  pretexts  far  de- 
laying reform,  iv.  84,  85. 

Peasantry,  Irish,  Miss  Edgewarth's  de- 
lightful accounts  of,  iii.  420,  &c. 

Penn,  William.  Review  of  '■  Memoirs 
of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  Wil. 
liam  Penn,  By  Thomas  Clarkson, 
M.  A.,"  iv.  252.  General  remarks  on 
the  work,  and  on  the  author's  qualifi- 
cations, 2SS,  253.  Penn's  early  Qua- 
kerism, 254.  History  of  his  youth, 
and  earliest  writings,  255.     His  con- 

with  a  Presbyterian,  257.  Atrocities 
attending  his  trial,  S5B.  Noble  con- 
duct of  hia  jury,  259.  His  long  perse- 
cutions, 260.  His  wealth,  joumsyings, 
and  marriage,  261.  His  admirable 
plea  Ibr  toleration,  262.  First  con- 
nection with  Pennsylvania,  263.  Liber. 
■lity  of  the   sentitnents  upon  wbicb 


be  founded  his  great  settlement,  264, 
265.  Hit  letters  to  his  family,  266. 
His  charges  to  his  successors  in  the  go- 
vemnient,  267.  His  memorable  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  268.  Interesting  and 
simple  solemnity,  269.  Faithful  ob- 
serrsnce  of  bis  treaty,  S70.  Protracted 
and  prosperous  administralion,  271. 
Remarks  on  Penn's  general  character, 
272. 

Pennsylvania.      See  Penn,  William. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Reigns  of 
Charles  II,  and  James  II.  Review  of 
the  Memoirs  of,  i.  476.  Singular  traits 
in  his  private  character,  480,  &c.  His 
inordinate  love  of  dress,  481.  A 
Roundhead  in  early  life,  4BI.  Devoid 
of  political  principle,  482.  Ilia  sordid 
aniiety  respecting  his  money,  483. 
Extracts  from  his  Journal,  483,  Set 
His  habitual  iwoddle,  485.  Hisjudg- 
ment  in  plays,  484.  His  meannen, 
487.  Hia  base  timidities,  488.  Keeps 
loose  company,  489.  His  irregulari- 
ties, 490,  &c.      His  great  single  speech 

life,  and  public  spectacles, '    - 


lional  el 


,    Hu 


general  political  profligacy,  495.     His 

cides,  497.  Cromwell  and  Vane,  498. 
Contrast  of  Cavaliera  with  old  Repub- 
Anecdotes  of  Cromwell, 


SOO. 


9,  501. 


profligacy,  502. 
Frqjccts  for  dispensing  with  parlia- 
ments, 503.  Royal  beggary  and  ex- 
travagance, 504.  Pepys  (and  not  the 
Duke  of  York)  the  reformer  of  the 
Navy,  505,  Comparison  of  Pepyl 
with  Evelyn,  506.  Trait  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, 507.  Paucity  of  literary  in- 
terest in  the  Memoirs,  507.  Stories  of 
second  sight,  508.  Estimate  <^  the 
book,  510,  &c.     Extracts,  483^510. 

F^uignt,  some  account  of,  by  Mad.  du 
Deffond,  i.  245. 

Perception,  in  relation  to  metaphysics, 
iii.  328.  333,  341.  Considered  in  iU 
relation  to  sensation,  354.      No  abso- 


lut< 
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See  Stewart. 

Perfectibility,  doctrine  of;  i.  85.  Grounds 
of,  86.  &c.  Reasons  for  distrusting, 
88.  &c.  Hopelessness  of  its  attain- 
ment. 92.  The  sUtionary  or  retro, 
grade  condition  of  Asia  and  Africa,  an 
argument  against,  iL  212,  &o. 

Pericles,  age  of,  the  eraof  the  tragedians. 
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the  oraton,  and  the  first  etliiaJ  philo- 
sophers, i.  106. 

Peris,  what,  iiL  S16.     See  Moore. 

Philosophers,  French,  apology  for  the 
part  they  took  in  the  French  rerolu- 
tion,  ii.  40. 

<*  Philosophical  Essays.  By  Dugald  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  F.R.&,  &c**  Reriewo^iiL 
S'TS.    See  Stewart. 

Philosophical  history,  great  ralue  of,  iv. 
530,  &c 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Metaphysics, 
and  Junspnidence.  Reriew  of  works 
in  these  departments  of  literature,  iiL 
301. 

Phcebe,  Byron's,  W,  405. 

Pilkington,  Mrs.,  her  correspondence 
with  Richardson,  L  316. 

•*  Pirates,  The,**  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  re- 
marks upon,  iii.  488. 

Plato,  his  theory  of  Beauty,  L  14.  No- 
tice fd,  1 18. 

Playfair,  Professor,  notice  and  character 
di.  It.  542.  His  intellectual  endow- 
ments, 543.  Excellence  of  his  style, 
544.  His  habits  of  composition,  545. 
His  constant  command  of  his  fiicultie?, 
546.  His  personal  character  and  man- 
ners, 547.  His  amiableness  in  society, 
548.  Benefits  of  good  manners  in  the 
learned,  549.  PUjrfiur  an  improver  of 
Edinburgh  society,  550. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  Bentham*s  erroneous 
mode  of  estimating,  iiL  304,  305. 

'*  Pleiad,  The  Lost,**  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
notice  of^  iiL  295. 

<*  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe, 
reviewed,  iiL  3.     See  Crabbe. 

Poetic  fame,  its  perishable  nature,  iL  259. 

Poetry,  French  school  of,  iL  292. 

Poetry,  in  connection  with  Beauty,  L  44. 
Great  range  of  English  poetry,  iL  256. 
Great  interest  of  its  history,  257.  No- 
tice of  Campbell's  Essay  on  English 
Poetry,  262.  Very  popular  poetry  not 
always  the  very  best,  484.  Elements  of 
excellence  may  be  trite  and  hackneyed, 
486.  History  and  fate  of  poetical 
diction,  and  of  common- place  subjects 
for  poetry,  489.  Advantages  of  lowly 
themes  for  poetry,  iiL  26.  Most  pro- 
lific of  emotion,  27.  Poetry  founded 
on  the  analogy  of  matter  and  mind, 
285.  Poetry,  modem,  doubtful  dura- 
bility ot,  296. 

Poetry,  early  Greek,  excellencies  of,  L 
108.     Its  defects,  109. 

**  Poets,  British,  Specimens  of  the ;  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and 
an  E^ssay  on   English   Poetry.      By 


•»  I 


Thomas  CampbelL"  Review  o(  iL  849. 
Its   great  use  to  ordinary  readers   of 
poetry,  254.     Notice  of  several  similar 
works,  255.     Disadvantages  of  modem 
poets,  490. 

Poland  and  Norway  —  their  conditioa 
conudered  in  relation  to  the  general 
welfere  of  Europe,  iv.  86 — 88. 

Poland,  the  fate  oC,  ominous  of  the  ruin 
of  all  independence,  88. 

*'  Polite  Conversation,"  Dean  Swift^a,  no- 
tice of,  L  214. 

Political  occupations,  effects  of,  on  so- 
ciety, L  231. 

Politics,  general,  reviews  of  works  oo, 
iv.  3. 

Pope,  L  166.  Campbell's  critique  upoo 
Pope,  iL  268.  Bishop  Warburtoii*s 
treatment  of,  iv.  339. 

Popery  and  Protestantism,  iL  27. 

Popularity,  insecurity  of,  illustrated  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  Fren^  revo- 
lution, ii.  54. 

Portugal,  Prince  Henry  o(  his  encou- 
ragement of  the  spirit  of  maritime  en- 
terprise, iL  184. 

Posting,  Irish,  Miss  Edgeworth's  de- 
scription of,  iiL  406. 

Power,  political,  safe  only  when  eom- 
bined  with  individual  influence,  iL  47. 
Metaphysically  conudered,  iii.  378. 
The  measure  of  power  that  should  be 
allowed  to  kings,  iv.  10.  Necessary 
limits  of  all  power,  11.  The  great 
problem  of  making  the  virtual  power 
possessed  by  the  people  act  readily  on 
the  executive  authorities,  considered, 
15.  The  real  powers  possessed  by  the 
sovereign  under  the  British  constitu- 
tion far  above  those  ftossessed  by  any 
minister,  27.  The  present  d^ree  of 
power  possessed  by  the  people,  not  the 
result  of  wealth,  but  intelligence,  104, 
105.  The  power  of  the  people  should 
be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  their  im- 
provement, 112,  113. 

"  Preceptor  Husband,  The,"  by  George 
Crabbe,  notice  of,  iiL  94. 

Prelate,  review  of  **  Letters  from  a  late 
eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends,** 
iv.  337.     See  ^arburton. 

Prerogative,  the,  notice  of,  iv.  156. 

Presbyterians,  the,  and  William  Penn,  iv. 
257. 

Presbyterians  and  bishops,  iv.  295. 

**  Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  Memoirs  of, 
written  by  Himself:  With  a  Continua- 
tion to  the  Hme  of  his  Death,  by  his 
Son,  Joseph  Priestley ;  and  Observa- 
tions on  his   Writings.     By  Thomas 
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Cooper,  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Christie."  Review  of  the 
work,  iii.  338.  General  remarks  on 
the  Memoirs,  and  on  Mr.  Cooper's  ob- 
servations on  Dr.  Priestley's  writings, 
338.  Mr.  Cooper's  zeal  and  confidence 
in  the  cause  of  Materialism,  339.  The 
doctrine  of  Materialism,  as  propounded 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  340.  Exposition  of 
its  fiillacy,  34 1 .  Thought,  or  percep- 
tion, not  a  quality  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived, 342.  Not  perceived  by  the 
senses,  343.  Absurdities  connected 
with  Dr.  Priestley's  doctrine  of  Ma- 
terialism, 344.  The  acts  or  functions 
of  mind  not  one,  but  various,  345. 
Dr.  Priestley's  notions  of  Materialism 
unintelligible,  346.  Remarks  on  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  thought 
is  nothing  else  than  motion,  347. 
Absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine,  348. 
Reasons  for  rejecting  the  doctrines  of 
Materialism,  349.  Dr.  Priestley's  theo- 
logical fancies,  350. 
Priestley,  Dr.,  and  Bishop  Warburton, 

iv.  358. 
Princes,  absolute,  natural  vulgarity  of,  ii. 
149.     Dangers  of  personal  popularity 
of,  176. 
Prison  Discipline.     Review  of  *'  An  In- 
quiry whether  Crime  and  Misery  are 
produced  or  prevented  by  our  present 
System    of    Prison    Discipline.      By 
Tlioraas    Fowell    Buxton,"    iv.  384. 
Party  politics — and  civil  or  domestic 
administration,  384.     Public  functions 
either  polemic  or  administrative,  385. 
The  polemic  most  seducing,  and  also 
most  popular,  386,  387.      Indications 
of  a  change  in  public  opinion  on  this 
subject,  388.    Dangers  attendant  upon 
even   necessary   remedies,   389.      Go- 
vernments   habitually   apologists    for 
abuses,  390.     Magical  virtues  of  pub- 
licity, 391.     Necessity  and  uses  of  im- 
prisonment, 392.     Actually  unjust  for 
half  the  sufferers,  393.    All  inflictions, 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  detention,  are 
illegal,  394.    Old  established  abuses  in 
Newgate,  395.      Mrs.  Fry  undertakes 
to  visit  Newgate,  396.    Her  miraculous 
success,  397.       Her    regeneration  of 
Newgate,    398.      The   result   of  her 
efforts  tested  and  certified,  399.    Mrs. 
Fry  a  great  public  benefactress,  400. 
Her  unwearied  labours  and  triumphs, 
401. 
Private  lifie,  and  public  amusements,  in 
1663,  i.  493. 


'*  Procrastination,"  by  George  Crabbe, 
notice  of,  iii.  59. 

Property,  natural  influence  of,  in  a  state, 
inevitable,  but  not  injurious,  iv.  91. 
Often  salutary,  92. 

Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  remarks 
upon,  iv.  140. 

"  Provost,  The,  By  the  Author  of  *  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,* "  &c.  Review  of, 
iii.  497. 

Prussia,  —  '*  Memoires    de     Frederique 
Sophie  Wilhclminede  Prusse,  Margrave 
de  Bareith,  &c."    Review  of,  ii.  148. 
General  character  of  the  work,  150. 
Impression  it  leaves  of  the  author,  151. 
Her  portrait  of  her  parents,  1 52.   Her 
brother — her  early  betrothings,   153. 
Plots  against  Frederick  William,  154. 
The  Cxar  Peter's  visit  to  Berlin,  155. 
Madame   de    Bareith,   her    sufferings 
in  youth,  156.     Visit  of  the  King  of 
England,    157.       Family   and   matri- 
monial arrangements,  158.     More  dis- 
appointments, 159.    Domestic  pastimes 
of  Frederick  William,    160.       Disci- 
pline of  his  household,  161.     English 
diplomacy,    162.       New    matrimonial 
projects,    163.       Marriage   festivities, 

164.  Progress  to  the  Court  of  Bareith, 

165.  Reception  in  her  new  capital, 

166.  Her  family  party,  167.  Return 
to  Berlin —  Court  gossip,  168.  Plea- 
sures of  Court  life,  169.  Return  to 
Bareith,  170.  Death  of  the  old  king, 
171.  Journeys  and  presentations,  172. 
Interview  with  the  empress,  173.  Al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  defects  in 
royalty,  but  necessary  they  should  be 
known,  174.  Dangers  of  personal  po- 
pularity of  princes,  176. 

Public  events,  the  effects  of,  not  generally 
felt,  ui.  454. 

Public  opinion,  supremacy  of,  asserted, 
iv.  73. 

Punishments,  Bentham's  theory  of,  iii. 
320. 

Puritans,  The,  prevailing  errors  respect- 
ing, i.  438.  And  as  to  the  condition 
of  their  women,  439. 


Quakensm  —  Review  of  "  A  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a  View 
of  the  Moral  Education,  Discipline, 
Peculiar  Customs,  Religious  Princi- 
ples, Political  and  Civil  Economy,  and 
Character  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
By  Thomas  Clarksoo,  M.  A."  Review 
p  p  3 
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of,  W.  239.  General  remarks  and  stric-  * 
tures  on  the  work,  229, 230.  The  Qua-  | 
kers*  aversion  to  gaiety,  23 1 .  Fundamen-  ! 
taldutyof8edatene9s,232.  Quaker  boy 
•^  Quakers*  reasons  against  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  233.  The  professed 
repudiation  of  self-gratification  on  the 
part  of  the  Quakers  not  consistent  with 
their  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth,  235. 
Proscription  of  the  Drama,  236.  Pro- 
hibition of  dancing,  and  of  nordls,  237. 
Their  peculiarity  in  dress,  338.  Od- 
dities of  language,  239.  Preposterous- 
ness  of  their  rcjecticm  of  the  usual 
designations  of  civil  society,  240,  241. 
Equally  absurd  objection  to  the  com- 
mon names  of  the  days  and  months 

242.  Hat- worship  —  private  manners, 

243.  Quaker  nuurriages  and  burials, 

244.  Maxims  of  trade  —  mode  of  set- 
tling differences  by  arbitration,  245. 
Quaker  objections  to  oaths — and  war, 
246.  To  a  paid  clergy,  247.  Quaker 
discipline  and  church  government,  248. 
Business  of  their  several  meetings,  249. 
Remarks  upon  their  religious  tenets 
and  general  character,  250.  251. 

**  Quarterly  Review,"  notice  respecting, 
iv.  155.  indicated  from  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Walsh,  171.  181. 
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Racine,  his  Phasdre,  i.  109.  260. 

Rainbow,  CampbelPs  stanzas  to  the,  ii. 
458. 

Refinement,  social  results  of,  i.  103. 

Reform  and  Liberty  —  struggle  of,  with 
Legitimacy  or  Tyranny,  iv.  177. 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  and  the  Reform 
Bill,  iv.  89.  Immediate  and  prospec- 
tive advantages  of  reform,  110,  HI. 
Reform  safer  than  resistance,  128.  No 
real  danger  in  parliamentary  reform, 
130. 

Reformation,  The,  L  165.  Its  connection 
with,  and  influence  upon,  the  progress 
of  literature  in  England,  ii.  285. 

Reformers,  thorough,  and  \\'higs,  their 
respective  sphere  defined,  in  relation  to 
the  constitution,  iv.  163. 

«  Register,  The  Village,**  by  Crabbe, 
notice  of,  iii.  14. 

"  Reid.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  F.  R,  S.  E.,  bite 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of.  By  Dugald 
Stewart,  F.  R,  S.  E."*  Review  of,  iiL 
322.  (  See  Stewart. )    Stewart*s  imper- 


fect defence  oC  3da     Notice  of  his 
**  Inquiry    into    the    Human    Mind,** 
365. 
**  Rejected  Addresses ;  or,  the  New  Tbe- 
atrum  Poetarum."  Review  of,  iv.  47a 
Eulogium  on  the  work,  470.      Popu- 
larity of  all  mimicry,  471.     Imitadoo, 
even  of  manner,  interesting,  472.     But 
of  intellectual  peculiarities,  admirable, 
473.    Lessons  to  be  learned  from  good 
imitations,  474.     Imitations  of  Fits- 
gerald    and    Wordsworth,  475.       Of 
Moore,  476.     Of  Southey,  477.      Of 
Scott,  478,  &c     Of  the  Honourable 
W.  Spencer,  48a     Of  Monk   Lewis 
and   Coleridge,  481.      Of  Busbj,   or 
Darwin,  482.     Of  Crabbe,  483.      Of 
Samuel  Johnson,  485. 
Religion  —  the   pretext  for  the    basest 
cupidity  and   the   most   unprincipled 
cruelty  towards  Ireland,  iv.  1 35. 
•«  Resentment,**  by  George  Crabbe,  no- 
tice of,  iiL  70. 
Restoration,  the,  its  influence  in  forming 

the  national  taste,  ii.  285. 
Rets,  De.  L  133. 

Revolution,  the  French,  its  influence  on 
English  literature,   i.    167.      General 
eflTects  o(  ii.  11.  39.     Its  tendency  to 
check  all  reform,  12.    Part  of  the  Pki- 
lotophers  in,  4a     Apology  for  them, 
and  for  the  well-meaning  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  41.     Points 
in  which  they  were  culpable,  42.    Their 
menaces  and  violence,  43.     Their  pre- 
cipitation,   44.      All    moral    changes 
must  be  gradual  to  be  permanent,  45. 
Political   power,  to  be  safe,  must  be 
combined   with    individual    influence, 
46.      Illustrated  by  the   case   of  the 
Long    Parliament    in    England,    47. 
Theory  of  a  perfect   parliament,  48. 
Natural  aristocracy,  what,  49.     Mem- 
l)crs  of  Constituent  Assembly  did  not 
possess   individual   influence,   50,   &c. 
Insecurity    of    mere    popularity,    52. 
Eulogium  on  the  character  of  Jeaui 
Sylvain  Bailly,  54. 
Revolution,  the  French,  the  true  cause 
of,   stated,    iv.    20.      Results   of,    67. 
Testimony  of  M.  Simond  to  the  general 
benefits  orbing  from,  467. 
Revolution,    French,    Review    of    Jean 
Sylvain    Bailly*s  Memoirs  of,  iL  38. 
See  Bailly. 
Revolution,  Review  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
**  Considerations   upon    the   Principal 
Events  o(  the  French  Revolution,**  ii. 
55.     See  Stael,  Madame  de. 
Revolutions  —  their  causes  traced,  iv.  1 9. 
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Rewards,  future,  opinion  of  Bishop  War- 
burton  as  to  their  necessity  to  furnish 
an  incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
iv.  342. 
Reynolds,    Sir  Joshua,    his    theory  of 

Beauty  considered,  i.  21,  &c. 
«  Rhapsody  of  Poetry,  The,"  of  Swift, 

noticed,  i  216. 
Rich,  Mr.,  the   traveller,  letter  of  Sir 

James  Macintosh  to,  iv.  510. 
"  Richard  the  Third,"  Shakespeare's,  com- 
pared with  his  *•  Macbeth,**  iL  823. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  his  Correspondence, 
&c.  Notice  of,  i.  302.  Some  account 
of  his  early  life,  &c.,  304,  &c.  Origin 
of  "  Pamela,**  306.  Its  success,  307. 
His  ••  Clarissa,*'  308.  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
observations  on,  309,  &c.  His  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  310.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's critique  of,  31 1.  His  personal 
character,  311.  His  extreme  partiality 
for  female  society,  312.  General  bad- 
ness  of  the  correspondence,  313.  His 
illiberal  prejudice  against  the  writings 
of  Fielding,  317.  Character  of  his 
writings,  321.  His  genius,  322. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  and  the  French  no- 
bility, ii.  68. 
Right  and  wrong,  the  true  doctrine  of, 
in  opposition  to  Bentham,  iii.  306, 
307. 

Ringan  Gilhaize,  or  the  Covenanters. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Parish.**     Review  of,  iii.  497,  &c. 
Rob   Roy,"  review   of^  iii.   460.     Its 
general  character,  460.     Brief  account 
of  the   story,  461.     Rob    Roy,  462. 
Diana  Vernon,  463.      Comic  charac- 
ters in  the  story,  463.     Eulogium  on 
the  work,  463.    Andrew  Fairservice  on 
Church  Reform,  465. 
Robespierre  and  Marat,  iv.  69. 
Robinson,  Judge,   and   Mr.  Curran,  iv. 

437. 
<'  Roderick :  The  Last  of  the  Goths. 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  Poet-Lau- 
reate,  &c.**  Review  of,  iii.  133.  See 
Southey. 
Rogers,  Samuel.  Review  of  his  «  Human 
Life,**  iii.  120.  Character  of  the  poem 
—  contemplative  and  indulgent,  121. 
The  poet  a  gentle  moralist  and  teacher 
of  true  wisdom,  122,  123.  His  Four 
Ages,  124,  125.  Parental  affection, 
126.  Soldier*s  return  —  domestic  rural 
life,  127.  Patriot  trials,  triumph,  and 
retirement,  128,  129.  Serene  close  of 
life,  1 30.  Temples  of  Paestum,  notice 
of  the  poet's  verses  written  at,  131. 
•«  The  Boy  of  Egremont,"  132. 
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Roland,  Madame,  comparison  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hutchinson  with,  i.  441 . 

Roman  literature  began  with  philosophy, 
i.  115. 

Roman  literature,  third  school  of,  i.  1 1 7. 

*'  Romance,  An  Hour  of.  By  Mrs.  He- 
mans.*'  Notice  of,  and  extract  from, 
iii.  293. 

Romans,  their  poetry,  character  of,  i. 
116. 

Rome,  republican,  literature  of,  i.  114. 
under  Augustus,  116. 

Rousseau,  i.  1 20.  No  Frenchman  in  his 
character,  338.  Bishop  Warburton*8 
observations  upon  Mr.  Hume*s  treat- 
ment of  Rousseau,  iv.  353.  Anecdotes 
of,  371.  His  Confessions,  403.  Si- 
mond's  notices  and  anecdotes  of,  468. 

Royal  defects,  great  allowance  to  be 
made  for,  ii.  1 74.  But  necessary  and 
useful  they  should  be  known,  175. 

Royalty  considered  as  merely  a  human 
institution,  iv.  6.  Real  use  and  end 
of  checks  on,  28. 

Russell  and  Sydney,  Fox*s  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  their  condemnation,  ii. 
25. 

Russell,  Lord,  interesting  scene  at  his 
trial,  iii.  129. 

Rye-liouse  plot,  notice  of  the,  ii.  24. 

'<  Rylstone,  the  White  Doe  of."  See 
Southey. 


S. 


San  Salvador,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus, 
iL  188. 

"  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,     The,"  of 
William  Penn,  notice  of,  iv.  257. 

"  Sardanapalus,"  Lord  Byron's  tragedy  of. 
Review  of,  ii.  33.     See  Byron. 

Satire,  the  first-fruits  of  observation,  iii. 
801. 

Saussure,  Madame  Necker.  See  Stael, 
Madame  de. 

Savings*  Banks,  i.  105. 

Scholarship,  regular,  the  want  of,  favour- 
able to  poetical  daring,  ii.  391. 

Scindiah  and  the  Deccan,  notice  o^  iv. 
323. 

Scotland,  example  of,  applied  to  the  case 
of  Ireland,  iv.  1 37. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Review  of  his  "  Wa- 
verley;  or,  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since," 
iii.  426.  SeeWaverley.  Secret  of  his 
success  as  an  author,  427.  His  appro- 
priate path  marked  out,  481.  See 
•*  Waverley,'*  "  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord," •*  Rob  Roy,'*  &c.  &c. 

Scott  and  Shakespeare,  iii.  445.  467. 
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Seott,  Walter.  Review  of  his  *<  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,**  ii-  46a  Its 
character,  461.  Outline  of  its  story, 
463,  &C.  Faults  of  its  structure!  467. 
Extracts  from  the  poem,  with  remarks, 
468,  &C.  Detached  voluntaries,  470. 
Improvements  on  the  old  romance, 
471.  Admirable  picture  of  feudal 
manners  and  feelings,  473.  Prefer- 
ence to  be  given  to  Scott*s  poetry  over 
that  of  the  old  minstrels,  474.  De- 
scriptions, 474.  The  judicial  com- 
bat, 475.  Song  of  the  northern  bard, 
476.  The  poem  too  local  and  clan- 
nish, 478.  Its  general  excellence, 
480.  Review  of  his  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  ii.  483.  Unexampled  demand 
for  Scott*s  writings,  483.  Very  popular 
poetry  may  not  be  the  very  best,  484. 
Elements  of  excellence  may  be  trite 
and  hacknied,  486.  History  and  fate  of 
poetical  diction,  and  of  commonplace 
subjects  for  poetry,  488,  &c.  Dis- 
advantages of  modem  poets  490. 
Scott's  felicity  in  surmounting  them, 

491.  His  manifold  titles  to  popularity, 

492.  Character  of  his  genius,  493. 
His  fearlessness,  freedom,  and  variety, 
494.  His  brilliant  descriptions,  495. 
Singular  ease  of  his  high  characters, 
496.  Abstract  of  the  story  of  '*  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'*  "  The  Chase,"  497. 
"  The  Gathering,"  499.  "  Tlie  Com- 
bat," Roderick  Dhu,.50] .  **  The  Guard- 
room,*' 502.  Conclusion,  503.  Slight 
faults  of  the  story,  504.  Poetical  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Highlands,  506.  De- 
scription of  Sir  Roderick's  flotilla,  507. 
Boat  song,  508.  Sketch  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine, 509.  Description  of  the  Fiery 
Cross,  510.  Summoning  of  the  clan, 
511.  Reflections  on  an  ancient  neld 
of  battle,  511.  The  mountain  am- 
bush, 512.  Ministerial  musings,  513. 
Harp  of  the  North,  515.  General  re- 
marks, 517 — 519. 

Scotch  language,  the,  observations  upon, 
ii.  401. 

Scotch  Novels,  Secondary,  RcN-iew  of, 
iii.  497.  General  observations,  498. 
The  authors  of  these  novels  move  in 
the  orbit  of  Waverley,  499.  Among 
the  several  authors,  Gait  has  most  hu- 
mour —  Lockhart  and  Wilson  most 
sweetness,  500,  501.  **  Annals  of  the 
Parish/'  remarks  upon,  502.  Descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Malcolm,  503.  Of  her 
son  Charles,  505.  Deep  and  natural 
pathos,  506.  The  Pastor  and  the 
Dean,  507.      Description  of  the  Danc- 


ing-master, 508.  Vanse  Banks — i 
count  of  her  death,  508.  **■  The  Ayr- 
shire Legatees,**  remarks  upon,  509. 
"The  Provost,**  remarks  upon,  51 0. 
Excellence  of  the  work,  511.  The 
Provost*s  testimony  for  reform,  513. 
Affecting  execution  in  a  country  town, 
513.  Sad  severities,  51 4.  «« The  Windy 
Yule,**  515.    Sad  picture  of  shipwreck, 

516.  "  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,**  notice  oC 

517.  "  Ringan  Gilhaixe,'*  remarks 
upon,  518.  "Valerius,"  remarks  upon, 
519.  Impossibility  of  producing  a 
Roman  novel,  520.  "  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Li£e,**  notice  oC 
521.  A  winter  walk,  522.  Summer 
thunder-storm,  523.  A  fair  child^a 
sickness,  524.      Sweet   cottage  scene, 

525.  "  Adam  Blair,**  remarks  upon, 

526.  Story  too  painful  and  impro- 
bable, 527.  Death  of  the  pastor's 
wife,  and  its  eflTects,  528.  "  Trials  of 
Margaret  Lindsay,**  with  extracts, 
429—436. 

Scotch  peasantry,  remarks  upon  their  in- 
telligence, iL  420. 

Scottish  portraits,  gallery  of,  iii.  428. 
See  Waverley. 

Scriptural  phraseology,  the  jocular  use  of, 
animadverted  upon,  iii.  456. 

Second  sight,  stories  o^  and  remarks 
upon,  i.  508,  &c. 

Selim,  the  Emperor,  iii.  227.   See  Moore. 

Sensation  —  its  identity  with  perception 
inquired  into,  iii.  54. 

Senses,  the,  considered  with  reference  to 
metaphysics,  iii.  360. 

Sevigne,  Madame  de.  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh's observations  on  her  Letters,  iv. 
516. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  i.  134.  His  **  Cha- 
racteristics," i.  17. 

Shakespeare,  i.  87.  100.  126,  127.  161. 
Madame  de  Stael's  estimate  of,  i.  1 29. 
Our  obligations  to  him  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  our  ancestry, 
479.  Permanence  of  his  characters,  iii. 
445. 

"  Sliakespeare's  Plays,  Charactirs  of.  By 
William  Hazlitl."  Review  of,  ii.  315. 
The  author's  enthusiasm  for  Shake- 
speare, 316.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
Shakespeare*s  style,  319,  &c.  His 
female  characters,  322.  ^Macbeth  and 
Richard,  32S.  Julius  Ca*sar,  324. 
Poetical  politics,  325.  Coriolanus, 
326.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  327. 
Hamlet,  328.  Bottom,  329.  7lomeo 
and  Juliet,  330.  King  Lear,  330. 
Falstaff;  331.       Twelfth   Night— re- 
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marks 'on  the  Comedy  of  Shakeapeare, 
331,  &c.  Remarks  upon  his  cbarac- 
ters,  as  a  contrast  to  those  of  Lord 
Byron,  342. 

Shepherd  Ring,  Keats's  sketch  of  the, 
iii.  107. 

••  Sheridan,  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Brinsley.  By  Thomas  Moore.** 
Review  of,  iv.  151.  Middle  and  ex- 
treme parties,  151.  Charges  against 
the  middle  party,  1 52.  Facts  admitted, 
but  conclusions  denied,  153.  Middle 
party  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  bul- 
wark than  as  a  check,  155.  Prepos- 
terous union  against  moderation,  156. 
The  balance  of  the  Constitution  mainly 
owing  to  the  middle  party,  1 57.  Middle 
party  always  strongest — and  always 
stronger  than  it  seems,  158, 159.  Both 
extremes  conscious  of  weakness,  160. 
This  weakness  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  Whigs,  161.  Moderate  ex- 
pectations to  be  entertained  as  to  the 
future,  1 62.  Desirableness  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  extreme  parties,  163.  See 
Moore. 

Sherlock,  Dr.,  his  opinions  of  '*  Pa- 
mela,** i.  307. 

**  Short  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Parties 
at  the  Close  of  the  Year.**  Review  of; 
iv.  116.     See  Parties. 

Sicilian  Cottage  Scene,  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of,  iv.  333.      Rustic  inns,  334. 

Sieyer,  M.,  compared  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  ii.  80. 

Signs  of  the  times,  iv.  118. 

Simond,  L.  Review  of  **  Switzerland,  or 
a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in 
that  Country  in  the  Years  1817,  1818, 
1819,**  iv.  451.  The  author  disposed 
to  be  enthusiastic  and  austere,  452. 
And  thence  apparently  inconsistent, 
453.  His  description  of  the  France 
of  his  youth,  454.  His  first  view  of 
Switzerland,  455.  His  powers  of  de- 
scription, 456.  Pictures  of  Swiss 
towns  and  costumes.  457.  Impres- 
sions of  Berne,  458.  The  English 
abroad,  459.  Theory  of  their  dis- 
agreeableness,  461 — 463.  The  En- 
glish jnargnte  arittocrtUique  made  offen- 
sive by  vulgar  afiectation,  464,  465. 
His  severe  animadversions  upon  his 
own  country,  466.  His  testimony  to 
the  substantial  benefits  resultin|^  from 
the  French  revolution,  467.  His  view 
and  anecdotes  of  Rousseau,  468.  Of 
Mad.  de  Stael,  469. 

Simplicity,  to  bo  considered  as  the  last 
grace  of  composition,  L  123. 


Skelton,    Rev.    Mr.,    correspondent    of 

Richardson,  L  320. 
Slavery  in  America,  remarks  upon,  iv. 

200,  &c. 
Snowy   morning,   description  of  a,   iii. 

522. 
Society,    early   state    ot,   favourable    to 

formation   of  materials  for  poetry,  L 

106. 
Socrates,  notice  o^  i.  1 12. 
Soldiery,  the,  considered  as  depositaries 

of  political  power,  iv.  12. 
Solidity,  metaphysically  considered,  iii. 

340. 
•«  Song   of   Triumph.     By  W.  Sotheby, 

Esq.**     Review  o£,  iv.  38. 
Sotheby,  W.  Esq.   Review  of  his  «  Song 

of  Triumph,**  iv.  38.     Peace  of  1814, 

38.     Joyful  sense  of  deliverance,  39. 

Grounds  of  bright  hope  for  futurity, 

40.  Happy  downfal  of  military  power. 

41.  No  future  risk  of  universal  domi- 
nion, 43.  DownfiU  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte  afTords   a   salutary   warning  to 
ambition,   44.       Miserable   effects   of 
deifying  conquerors,  46.      Proud  posi- 
tion of  England,  47.     Wise  magna- 
nimity of  the  victors  in  this  memorable 
contest,   49.      Liberality   of  absolute 
monarchs,  50.     And  of  English  Tory 
ministers,  51.     The  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  the  best  thing  for  France, 
52.       Impossibility   of  rendering   the 
government  of  Napoleon  perpetual,  53. 
The  French  nation  tired  of  revolutions, 
54.     Dangers  to  be  apprehended   in 
the    Restoration,   55.     Circumstances 
under  which   Louis  XVIII.    was  re- 
stored to  the  government  of  France, 
56t  57.      Restoration  of  the  old  nobi- 
lity, 57.     No  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
written    constitutions,   58.        Fate   of 
those  of  1790  and  1804,  59.   The  dan. 
gers  of  1790  not  to  be  appehended 
now,  60.     Difference  in  the  situation 
of  tfOuis  XVIII.   and  Napoleon,  61. 
Aspect   of  affairs   in    France   affords 
hope  of  regulated  freedom,  62.     Not 
without  some  risks  and  anxieties,  63. 
The  encroachments  of  Royalty  least  to 
be  feared,  65.  Mutual  amnesty  the  only 
true  policy,  66,    Results  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  67.     All    oppressive    govern- 
ments  insecure,   68.       Such    govern- 
ments not  maintainable  among  intel- 
ligent   nations,   69.     licssons    to    be 
learned  from  recent  history  of  France, 
and  the  downfiil  of  Napoleon,  70,  71. 
Moral  of  the  great  tragedy,  72.  Supre- 
macy   of   public    opinion,   73.     The 
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people*^  right  to  freedom  now  fully 
admitted,  74.  Contrast  between  the 
Allies  of  1798  and  those  of  1814,  75. 
Homage  of  the  continental  potentates 
to  freedom,  76.  Heresy  of  English 
Tories,  77.  Apology  for  Tory  gnidg- 
ings,  78.  These  originate  chiefly  in 
ignorance,  79.  Antagonist  principles 
greatly  relaxed  since  the  first  day  of 
the  Rerolution,  81.  Systematic  haters 
of  liberty,  82f  Tendency  of  recent 
changes  to  increase  of  liberty,  83. 
Influence  of  peace,  in  diminishing  pa- 
tronage, and  removing  pretexts  for  de- 
laying Reform,  85.  Poland  and  Nor- 
^ray  —  sUte  of  these  countries  a  great 
drawback  on  the  pleasitfe  excited  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  present  pro- 
spects of  the  European  commonwealth, 
86 — 88. 

Sounds,  remarks  on  ,in  relation  to  Beauty, 
L  71. 

Southey,  Robert,  Esq.,  Poet-Laureate, 
&c.  Review  of  his  **  Roderick  :  the 
Last  of  the  Goths,**  iii.  133.  Testi- 
mony to  the  great  merits  of  the  poem, 
133.  Faults  of  the  poet's  style,  134. 
Too  uniformly  solemn,  emphatic,  and 
verbose,  1 35.    Too  bitter  on  the  Moors, 

136.  Questionable  choice  of  subject, 

137.  Outline  of  the  story,  138. 
Moorish  invasion — flight  of  Roderick, 
1 39.  Roderick's  agony  of  mind — but 
is  at  length  aroused  from  it,  and  l)egins 
to  preach  his  crusade,  140,  141.  First 
sight  of  his  conquered  realm,  142. 
Meets  with  a  heroine,  1 43.  Progress 
of  his  miwiion,  144.  Pelayo — meet- 
ing with  Florinda,  145.  Night  journey, 
146.  Striking  scene  of  Roderick  and 
Florinda,  147.  Roderick's  interview 
with  his  mother,  151.  Recognised  by 
his  Argus,  152.  Beautiful  group  of 
Pelayo's  fkmily,  153.  Calm  dawn  of 
comfort,  154.  Count  Julian,  and  his 
child,  1 55.  Adosinda's  revenge,  1 58. 
Death  of  Julian,  1 59.  Roderick  —  the 
last  of  his  battles,  160.  Conclusion, 
162.  General  remarks  on  the  poem, 
161. 

«» Sovereign  People,  The,"  remarks  upon, 
in  connection  with  America,  iv.  211. 

Space,  metaphysically  considered,  iii. 
343. 

Spaniards,  their  oppression  on  the  natives 
of  the  Caribliees,  iL  196. 

«*  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets:  with  an 
Essay  on  English  Poetry.  By  Thomas 
Campbell."  Review  of,  ii.  249.  See 
Campbell. 


"  Spectator,  The,**  Papers  in,  on  the  ph 
sures  of  the  innaginatioo,  i.  1 7. 

^  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Windham,  in  the  House  of  Comnxms, 
May  26.  1 809,  on  Mr.  Curwen*s  Bill, 
*  for  better  securing  the  Independenee 
and  Purity  of  Parliament,  by  prevent- 
ing the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats 
by  corrupt  Practices.*  **  Revievr  oC  iv. 
89.     See  Windham. 

Spenser,  L  1 61 .  CampbelPs  notice  oC  ii- 
263. 

**  Spirit  of  Music,  Song  of  the,**  iLL  SS9. 

Spring,  beauty  of,  L  38. 

^  Squire  and  the  Priest,  The,**  by  George 
Crabbe,  notice  of,  iii.  69. 

Stael,  Madame  de.  Review  of  her  In- 
edited  Works,  published  by  her  Son, 
iv.  4  87.  General  remarks  on  her  vrork, 
487.  Character  of  Mad.  de  Scael*ft 
parents,  488.  Her  own  early  train- 
ing and  precocity,  489.  Prcgreaa  of 
her  genius,  490.  Her  sensibility,  gene- 
rosity, and  kindness,  491.  Her  stroog 
affection  for  her  fiither,  492.  Anecdote 
illustrative  of  it,  493.  Her  strong  re- 
ligious impressions,  494.  Mad.  de 
Stael  not  a  foundress  of  philosophy  — 
except,  perhaps,  in  France,  496,  497. 
Her  besoin  de  Parity  498.  Her  lis- 
bility  to  ennui,  499.  Eulogicun  oo 
her  writings,  500. 

Stael,  Madame  de.  Review  of  her  work 
on  Literature,  i.  79.  Her  character, 
and  scope  of  her  work,  79,  &c.  Notices 
of,  by  M.  Simond,  iv.  469.  Extracts 
from' her  work,  i.  83.  118.  121.  124. 
133.  Her  thcorv  of  Perfectibility,  i. 
85,  &c.  Grounds  of  the  doctrine,  86. 
Strictures  on,  88.  Hopelessness  of 
its  attainment,  97,  &c.  Supposes  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  first  inventors  of 
literature,  106.  Her  views  of  the 
natural  progress  of  literature,  106. 
Her  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
purity  of  taste  characterising  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry,  107.  Remarks  on  her 
picture  of  the  parting  of  Brutus  and 
Portia,  115.  Her  views  of  the  amelio- 
rating influence  of  Christianity  on  so* 
ciety,  118.  Her  views  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, 121.  Remarks  on  affectation,  on 
character,  and  taste,  1 22.  Her  opinicm 
of  English  writers,  1 26.  Strictures  on, 
127.  Her  estimate  of  Shakespeare,  129. 
Her  opinion  of  the  wit  and  humour  of 
the  English,  130.  Question  as  to  its 
justice,  131.  Her  praise  of  English 
poetry,  132.  Her  complaints  of  the 
prolixity  of  English  writers,  133.    Her 
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remarks  on  English  Parliamentary 
Debates,  134. 
Stacl,  Madame  de.  Review  of  "  Con- 
siderations upon  the  Principal  Events 
of  the  French  Revolution,**  ii.  55. 
Great  interest  of  the  work,  55.  Some 
notices  of  Madame  de  Stael  as  a  writer, 

56.  General  character  of  her  history, 

57.  Its  defects,  58.  Disadvantages 
arising  from  contemporary  history,  58. 
Their  cause,  59.  Impossibility  of 
anticipating  great  events,  or  tracing 
their  causes,  60,  &c.  Evils  of  making 
theory  the  basis  of  history,  62.  Madame 
de  StaePs  leading  objects  in  writing 
her  history,  63.  Her  theory  of  govern- 
ments, 64.  Her  mistake  in  taking 
England  for  her  model,  65.  The 
opinion  of  the  powerful  the  only 
source  of  stability  in  governments,  67. 
Sources  of  the  French  Revolution,  69. 
Administration  of  Necker,  70.  Of 
Calonne,  7 1 .  His  dismissal,  7 1 .  His 
recall,  72.  The  States-general,  72. 
Oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobles,  73. 
Pretensions  of  the  new  noblesse,  74. 
Struggles  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  75.  Con- 
vocation of  the  States,  76.  Fatal  vacil- 
lations of  the  court,  77.  The  duplicity 
of  the  court  party,  78.  Its  effects,  79. 
Mirabeau  —  La  Fayette —  Sieyes,  80. 
Infatuation  of  Aristocrats  and  Doctri- 
naires, 81.  Madame  de  Stael  witnesses 
the  horrors  of  the  5th  of  October,  82. 
Progress  of  the  Revolution,  8S.  Dis- 
solution of  the  First  Assembly,  84. 
Insane  emigration  of  1791.  Character 
and  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  86.  Madame 
de  StaePs  theory  of  popular  excesses, 
87.  The  Directory,  88.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  89,  &c.  Madame  de  Stael*s 
personal  impressions  of,  90.  Her  con- 
versations with,  91.  He  establishes 
the  Consulate,  93.  His  insolence  and 
falsehood,  94.  His  persecution  of 
women  and  authors,  95.  Etiquette  of, 
96 .  His  gift  of  sleep — arrogance,  97. 
Treaty  of  Chatillon,  98.  First  abdi- 
cation, 98.  Conditions  of  Bourbon 
restoration,  99.  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Elba,  100.  Madame  de  StaePs 
notions  of  England,  101.  Her  general 
merits,  101. 

««  Steam-boat,  The.     By  the  Author  of 
«  Annals  of  the  Parish/  "  &c.,  iii.  497. 
517. 

Steele,  notice  of,  L  174. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dugald,  his  «  Philosophical 
Essays,"  i.  25.  His  theory  of  Beauty, 
28,  &c.     Review  of  his  '*  Account  of 


the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Reid, 
late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,"  iii.  322. 
General  remarks  on  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  322.  Experiment 
and  observation,  323.  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy directed  chiefly  to  experiments, 
of  which  Mind  cannot  be  the  object, 
324,  325.  Metaphysics  not  expe- 
rimental, but  merely  the  arrangement 
of  things  previously  known,  326,  327. 
Utility  of  the  science,  328.  Observa- 
tions on  Materialism,  329.  Imperfec- 
tion of  Stewart's  defence  of  Dr.  Reid, 
330.  No  principle  of  credulity  or 
veracity,  331.  Stewart's  fundamental 
laws  of  belief,  332.  Disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  matter  not  absurd,  or  in- 
conceivable, 334.  Idealists  neither  mad 
nor  wicked,  336.  Cause  and  effect — 
liberty  and  necessity,  337. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
&c.  Review  of  his  **  Philosophical 
Essays,'*  iii.  373.  Remarks  on  the 
declension  of  metaphysical  studies,  and 
its  causes,  373 — 375.  The  results  of 
close  reasoning  and  investigation  too 
easily  accessible,  376.  Excellence  of 
the  "Essays,**  377.  Controversy 
with  Mr.  Stewart  as  to  Observation 
and  Experiment,  379.  Reply  to  his 
objections,  380.  False  analogy  of 
anatomy,  381.  No  parallel  in  astronomy, 
382.  Metaphysics  give  no  power,  383. 
Experiment  always  gives  power,  384. 
No  proper  experiments  on  Mind,  385. 
Manners  not  philosophy,  386.  Prin- 
ciple of  association,  387.  Association 
always  known  and  acted  on  where 
useful,  388,  .S89.  No  proo&  of  the 
useful  application  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, 390,  391.  Question  considered, 
— "  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  fruitt 
of  metaphysical  investigations  ?  **  392, 
393.  Great  merit  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
writings,  394. 

Stoics,  philosophy  of  the,  its  influence  on 
the  Romans,  i.  114.  Revival  of  their 
maxims,  i.  117. 

Strafford,  Lord,  strictures  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  in  his  case,  iL  21. 

«<  Sublime  and  Beautiful,*'  Burke*s  Trea- 
tise of  the,  i.  1 9,  &c. 

Sublimity  and  Beauty  identical,  i.  73, 
&e. 

Substance,  metaphysically  considered,  iii. 
340.  351. 

Suicide,  frequency  of,  in  Rome,  i.  116. 
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Summer  thunder-storm,  description  of, 
iiu  523. 

Swift,  JonathAn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  Review  of  the 
Works  of,  L  158.  General  charac- 
ter of  his  writings,  167.  Remarks 
on  the  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works, 
168.  Too  favourable  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Swift,  169.  Swift*s 
selfish  change  of  politics,  170.  His 
own  admission,  172.  Acknowledg- 
ment   of    his   motives   for   changing, 

173.  His  libels  on  his  first  associates, 

174.  A  courtier  with  the  Tories,  176. 
His  mercenary  politics,  177.  His 
vanity  and  arrogance,  1 79.  His  poli- 
tical friendships,  180.  His  party  afflic- 
tions, 182.  His  Irish  animosities,  185. 
His  mean  solicitations,  184.  His  per- 
sonal character,  185.  Tyrannical  and 
overhearing,  186.  Servile,  187.  His 
heartless  cruelty  to  women,  1 88.  To 
Varina,  189,  &c.  To  Stella,'  191,  &c. 
Some  account  of  Stella  and  Vanessa, 
193,  &c.  Catastrophe  of  Vanessa,  199. 
Her  Letters,  201 ,  &c.  Catastrophe  of 
Stella,  205.  Swift's  melancholy  old 
age,  206.  Character  ofhis  writings^  208, 
&C.  A  great  master  of  invective,  2 1 0. 
•*  His  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  210.  **  History 
of  John  Bull,"  ^  Martinus  Scriblerus,** 
and  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  21  l,&c.  His 
"  Polite  Conversation,"  "  Directions  to 
Servants"  "Journal  to  Stella,"  212. 
Character  of  his  poetry,  212.  His  im- 
itations of  Horace  —  **  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa,"  213.  His  Rhapsody  of  Poetry 
and  Legion  Club,  214.  Extracts  from, 
215»  &c.  His  libel  on  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  221.  Character  of  his 
genius  and  style,  223.  His  peculiar 
humour  and  irony,  225.  Extracts  from 
his  writings,  i.  173. 182.  189. 190, 191. 
192,  193.  196—198.  199—201,  202, 
203,204,205,206.212,  213.  216,217, 
218,  219,  220,  221,  222. 

Switzerland,  description  of  scenes  in,  by 
Lord  Byron,  iii.  1 90,  &c.  Admirable 
description  of  a  first  view  of,  iv.  455. 
Pictures  of  Swiss  towns  and  costumes, 
457. 

**  Switzerland,  or  a  Journal  of  a  Tour 
and  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the 
Years  1817,  1818,  1819.  By  L.  Si- 
mond.**  Review  of,  iv.  451.  SeeSimond. 


T. 


"  Tale  of  a   Tub/'  Swift's,  notice  of,  i. 
209. 


•'  Tales.     By  the  Rev.  George   Crabbe,** 
Review  of,  iii.  51.     See  Crabbe. 

**  Tales  of  the  Hall,  By  George  Crabbe.** 
Review  of,  iii.  77.     See  Crabbe. 

"  Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  review  o^  iiL 
439.     Conjectures  as  to    author^ip, 

439.  Superiority  of  novels   to  epics, 

440.  These  novels  better  than  any 
others,  441 .  Character  of  the  author** 
genius,  442.  His  political  biaa  and 
his  fiumeas,  443.  Greneral  character  of 
the  author's  novels,  444.  Their  oeea- 
siooal  defects,  445.  "  GayMannerin^** 
446.  •*  The  Antiquary,"  447.  "  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,"  448.  «*  The  Black 
Dwar^"  449.  "  Old  Mortality,"  451. 
Last  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
452.  Its  gloom  relieved  by  the  under- 
currents of  life,  453.  Public  events 
affect  few  individuals,  454.  Old  friends 
with  new  faces,  455.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  Covenanters,  remarks 
upon,  456,  457.  Cruelties  of  govern* 
ment  not  to  be  palliated,  458.  Faulta 
on  both  sides,  459. 

Tartar  tribes,  notices  of,  ii.  218,  &c. 

"  Task,  The,"  Cowper's,  origin  of,  i.  40I. 

Taste,  Alison's  Essays  on  the  Nature  and 
Principles  of,  L  3. 

Taste,  difference  of  national,  i.  41.  257. 
Influence  of  our  civil  wars,  and  the 
Restoration,  upon  our  national  taste, 
ii.  288,  &c. 

Taste,  no  standard  to  be  fixed  in  relation 
to,  i.  75. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  notices  ofi  i.  87.  lOO. 
132.  134.  161,  162. 

Theatre,  the,  forbidden  by  Quakers,  iv. 
236.      See  Quakerism. 

"  Theodoric,  a  Domestic  Tale :  with 
other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Campbell." 
Review  ot,  ii.  445.     See  Campbell. 

Thomson,  i.  132.  Critique  on,  by  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Specimens  of  British  Poets, 
ii.  273. 

Thomhaugh,  Colonel  Francis,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  portrait  of,  i.  451. 

Thunder,  considered  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
i.  3.S. 

Tillotson,  Dr.,  remarks  of  Bishop  War- 
burton  on,  iv.  362. 

Time  and  chance,  their  co-operation  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  good  and  a  stable 
government,  iv.  126. 

"  Tiranide,  I^"  of  Alfieri,  i.  38a 

Toleration,  William  Penn's  admirable 
plea  for,  iv.  262. 

"  Tom  Jones,"  remarks  of  Sir  James 
Macintosh  on,  iv.  518. 

Tomhs  of  the  kings  in  Egypt,  iv.  331. 
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Tories  of  England  dissatisfied  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  iv.  77. 
Strictures  upon,  78.  Such  sentiments 
must  originate  in  ignorance,  79.  Tories 
and  Whigs,  151. 

Tory  ministers — eulogium  on  their  con- 
duct in  the  affairs  of  France,  iv.  51. 

Trade,  maiims  of,  among  the  Quakers, 
iT.  245.     See  Quakerism. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  some  particulars  re- 
lating to,  iv.  285. 

Transactions,  American,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  iv.  191. 

**  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay.  By  the 
author  of  '  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life.***     Review  of,  iii.  497. 

**  Troilus  and  Cressida,**  Shakespeare's, 
remarks  upon,  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  ii.  328. 


V. 


«  Valerius,  a  Roman  Story.**  Review  of, 
iii.  497. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  account  of  his  execu- 
tion, L  498. 

Venality  of  the  people  in  any  country  only 
an  argument  for  urgent  remedies,  iv. 
98,  99.  Some  remedies  recommend-, 
ed,  100.  British  people  not  generally 
open  to  the  charge  of,  108. 

Vend^,  La,  Wars  of.  Review  of  Me- 
moirs of  Madame  de  Larochejacque- 
lein,  ii.  104,  &c.  Description  of  the 
country.  111.  Character  of  its  popu- 
lation, 112.  First  revolution — unpre- 
meditated, IIS.  Originated  with  the 
peasantry,  114.  Their  extraordinary 
success,  115.  M.  de  Lescure  joins  the 
insurgents,  116.  His  fiimily  impri- 
soned, 117.  Perils  and  deliverance, 
118.  Great  but  undisciplined  levies, 
121.  Spread  of  the  insurrection,  127. 
Check  at  Nantes,  128.  Success  at 
Chatillon,  129.  War  of  extermina- 
tion, 131.  Guerilla  exploits,  1  SO.  Re- 
treat across  the  Loire,  1 34.  Last  vic- 
tory of  the  insurgents,  136.  Death  of 
M.  de  Lescure,  138.  Dreadful  close 
of  the  conflict,  139.  General  amnesty, 
143.  Executions  at  Nantes,  144. 
Final  amnesty,  146. 

Veracity  and  credulity,  in  connection 
with  metaphysics,  iiL  SSI. 

«  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*'  noticed,  iu.  501. 

**  Virgin  Martyr,**  Massinger's,  Pepys* 
opinion  of,  i.  486. 

**  Vivian,"  Miss  Edgeworth*s  tale  of,  re- 
marks upon,  iii.  414. 

Voltaire,  i.  86.  134.    Cognomen  of «  The 


Patriarch  of  the  Holy  Philosophical 
Church  **  given  to  him  ^n  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Baron  Grimm,  329. 
Grimm*s  views  of  Voltaire,  330.  Un- 
worthy traits  of,  331.  History  of  his 
Statue,  332.  Anecdotes  of,  334.  His 
last  visit  to  Paris,  335.  Glories  of  his 
last  reception,  and  final  close  of  the 
scene,  336.  Circumstances  of  his 
death,  337.  Epitaph  on,  338.  Re- 
marks on  Bishop  Warburton*s  treat- 
ment of,  iv.  348.   354. 


U. 


Union,  the,  between  Ireland  and  England, 
remarks  upon,  iv.  138,  139.  Risks 
and  consequences  of  separation,  142. 
The  miseries  resulting  firom  it  would 
be  worst  for  Ireland,  143.  The  union 
must  be  complete,  or  broken,  145. 

Unities,  the,  in  dramatic  composition, 
Lord  Byron  a  champion  of,  ii.  344. 
Remarks  upon,  345. 

Universal  dominion,  not  to  be  appre- 
hended since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, iv.  43. 

Unwin,  Reverend  Mr.,  Cowper's  first 
acquaintance  with,  i.  398. 

Unwin,  Mrs.,  companion  of  Cowper, 
notices  of,  i.  399.  401,  405.  406. 

Utility,  the  foundation  of  Bentham*s 
system  of  legislation,  remarks  and 
strictures  on,  iii.  SOS.  This  utility  as 
dependent  on  feeling  as  our  moral  im- 
pressions, 307.  Much  better  ascer- 
tained by  experience  than  by  analysis, 
308,  309.  Evil  resulting  from  the 
rigid  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
utility,  310. 


W. 


Waddington,  Charles,  Esq.,  notice  of  his 
Map  and  Memoir,  appended  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber,  iL  209. 

Wales,  Prince  of  (afterwards  George  II.), 
his  visit  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  ii.  157. 

Walsh,  ^bert,  Esq.  Review  of  his 
**  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  United  States  of 
America,**  iv.  167.    See  America. 

War,  the  American,  its  termination  just 
what  the  friends  of  justice  and  liberty 
would  have  desired,  iv.  170.  Notions 
of  the  Quakers  respecting  war,  iv.  247. 

Warburton.  Review  of  •*  Letters  from 
a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his 
Friends,*'  iv.  337.   Warburton  the  last 
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of  our  grtai  diTines,  S37.  A  giant  in 
literature,  338.  His  personal  history, 
339.  Series  of  his  publications,  340. 
His  staples,  paradox  and  vituperation, 
341.  His  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  future  rewards  as  an  incentive  to 
virtue,  342.  Strictures  on  this  doc- 
trine, 343.  His  doctrine  of  the  in- 
completeness of  moral  obligation  unless 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  Superior, 
344.  Effects  of  his  insolence,  intoler- 
ance, &c.,  346.  His  ferocity  towards 
unbelievers,  348.  Injurious  influence 
of  his  violence  on  the  cause  of  truth 
and  religion,  350.  Scope  and  preten- 
sions of  the  present  publication,  351. 
The  same  intolerant  spirit  pervades  his 
private  letters,  352.  His  treatment  of 
his  brother  clergymen,  354.  Instanced 
in  the  case  of  South  and  Jortin,  355. 
His  tone  towards  Leland,  356.  His 
feelings  on  Jortin*s  death,  357.  His 
insolence  to  Middleton,  Priestley, 
Johnson,  &c.,  358.  His  absurd  dis- 
content, 359.     Character  of  his  wit, 

359.  Possessed  force  and  originality, 

360.  Remarks  on  Clarendon,  361. 
His  views  of  Tillotson,  &c.,  362.  Ob- 
sequiousness of  Bishop  Hurd,  363. 
General  observations  on  the  work, 
363. 

Wars,  probable  perpetuity  of,  considered 
as  an  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
Perfectibility,  i,  93.  No  final  cure  for, 
94. 

Washington  Irving,  his  "  Memoirs  of  the 
I^ife  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus.   Sec  Columbus,*' 

*•  Washington,  Life  of,"  Marshairs,  cri- 
tique on,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vindicated  from  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  iv.  189. 

Watt,  James,  notice  and  character  of,  iv. 
551.      Remarks  on  the  steam-engine, 

551.  Watt  a  benefactor  to  mankind, 

552.  Extent  and  variety  of  his  attain- 
ments, 553.  Character  of  his  conver- 
sation, 554.  Manners  and  personal 
character,  555.  Suitable  close  of  his 
life,  556. 

Waterloo  and  Wellington,  il  100.  Lord 
Byron's  description  of  the  muster  for 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  iii.  1 84. 

«*  Waverlcy  ;  or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since.*' 
Review  of,  iii.  426.  Peculiar  charm 
and  character  of  the  work,  427.  Con- 
tains a  gallery  of  Scottish  portraits,  and 
painted  from  the  life,  428,  429.  Out- 
line  of  the  story,  430.  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine —  Fergus  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  431. 


Waverlej  —  his  introducUoa  to  the 
Highlands,  433.  Romantic  Tisit  to 
the  cave  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  434. 
A  night  in  the  cave,  435.  Morning 
by  Highland  Lake,  436.  General  ex- 
cellence of  the  work,  437. 

Wealth  and  intelligence  may  exist  witb- 
out  independence,  iv.  103,  lOS.  Pdr- 
suit  of  wealth  by  the  Quakers  quite 
inconsistent  with  their  repudiation  of 
self-gratification,  234. 

Weber,  Henry,  Esq.  Review  of  hia  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Dramatic  Works  of  John 
Ford,*  iL  284. 

**  Westminster  Review,**  notice  of,  iv. 
154. 

Wharton,  Lord,  Swift*s  libel  on,  L  2SI. 

Whartons,  the,  notice  of,  L  166. 

Whig  Royalists,  their  duty  defined,  iv. 
127. 

Whigs,  the  old  Constitutional,  of  Eng- 
land, their  position  considered,  iv.  117. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  151. 

«  Widow,  The,**  by  George  Crabbe,  no- 
tice of,  iii.  100. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.,  interesting  notice  oC 
iv.  287. 

"  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentieeship  :  a 
NoveL  From  the  German  of  Goethe.** 
Review  of,  L  257,  &c   See  Goethe. 

Will  of  the  Sovereign  —  The  question 
discussed,  **  Do  we  recognise  the  indi- 
vidual will  of  the  Sovereign  in  the 
British  Constitution  ?  **  iv.  22,  23. 

Wilson,  testimony  to  the  agreeableness 
of  his  writings,  iii  501. 

Windham,  The  Right  Hon.  William,  Re- 
view of  his  Speech  on  Mr.  Cur«ren*s 
Bill  for  securing  the  Independence  and 
Purity  of  Parliament.  Review  of,  iv. 
89.  General  subject  considered,  89. 
The  natural  influence  of  property,  90. 
Such  influence  inevitable  —  and  not 
injurious,  91.  Corrupt  influence  of 
property  —  how  indicated,  92,  93. 
Corrupt  or  rotten  boroughs.  94,  95. 
Antiquity  no  real  defence  of  abuses,  96. 
Abuses  in  the  representation  not  an- 
cient, 97.  Venality  in  the  people 
renders  some  remedy  the  more  ur- 
gently necessary,  98,  99.  Some  reme- 
dies suggested,  100.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  ought  to  be  diffused,  101. 
Wealth  and  intelligence  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  a  people  independent,  1 03, 

103.  Greater  power  of  the  people 
now  than  formerly,  not  owing  to  in- 
creased wealth  but  greater  intelligence, 

104,  105.  The  power  of  the  people 
more  than  equal  to  any  government,  if 
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unjust  or  oppressive,  106,  107.  The 
people,  as  a  whole,  not  venal,  108. 
Reasonable  discontents  alone  formida- 
ble to  a  government,  109.  Reform 
offers  the  only  prospect  of  security, 
110.  Its  immediate  and  prospective 
advantages.  111.  The  power  of  a  peo- 
ple must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
its  improvement  in  knowledge  and  the 
arts,  113.  A  limited  monarchy  best 
supported  by  free  and  intelligent  sub- 
jects, 114,  115. 

Wit  and  humour  of  the  English,  Ma- 
dame de  StaeKs  opinion  of,  I.  1  SO. 

**  Witch  of  Edmonton,  The,"  of  Ford, 
remarks  upon,  and  extracts  from,  iii. 
310,  &o. 

Wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  time,  i.  158,  &c. 
Characters  of  these  writers,  160. 

**  Woman's  Fate,**  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  iii. 
294.      Sec  Hemans. 

Woman's  work,  within  her  own  sphere, 
more  perfect  than  man's,  iii.  282,  283. 

Women,  held  in  greater  estimation  by 
the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks,  i. 
115. 

"  Women,  Records  of,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Felicia  Hemans."  Review  of,  iii. 
280.     See  Hemans. 

Wordsworth*  contrasted  with  Crabbe,  iii. 
6.  Their  opposite  way  of  treating 
characters  considered,  7.  His  origin- 
alities, 8.  Some  of  his  characters,  9. 
His  poetical  skipper,  10. 

Wordsworth,  William.  Review  of  his 
"  Excursion,**  iii.  233.  Strictures  on 
the  poem,  234.  Its  formidable  mag- 
nitude, S35.  Wordsworth'.-,  inveterate 
attachment  to  his  own  system,  and 
hopelessness  of  his  conversion,  236, 
237.  General  tone  and  characters  of 
the  poem,  238,  239.  The  doctrine 
advocated  by  it,  sound  and  trite,  240. 
Abstract  of  the  story,  241.  The  de- 
serted cottage,  242.  Meeting  with 
the  solitary,  243.  Village  obituary, 
244.  Clerical  hospitality,  245.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  author's  style,  and  stric- 


tures upon  it,  246 — 251.  Specimens 
of  a  more  fiivourable  character,  522. 
Humble  distresses,  253.  Genuine 
pathos,  and  tender  touches  of  pity, 
255.  Beautiful  picture  of  cor\jugal 
felicity,  256.  Sadly  overclouded,  257. 
Frailty  expiated  by  suffering,  259. 
liines  in  commemoration  of  a  beautiful 
youth,  260.  Reflections  on  death,  261 . 
Protest  against  factories,  262.  View 
of  cottage  life,  263.  Powerful  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  264.  Fine  de- 
scriptions and  images,  265.  Remarks 
on  the  great  gifU  and  powers  of  Words- 
worth, and  their  frequent  misapplica^ 
tion,  266,  267. 

Wordsworth  —  Reriew  of  his  **  White 
Doe  of  Rylston ;  or  the  Fate  of  the 
Nortons,"  iii.  269.  Strictures  on 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  style  generally,  and 
particularly  on  that  of  this  poem,  269, 
270.  Story  of  the  poem,  271.  The 
doe  —  and  the  harp,  272.  The  banner 
— and  discontented  carls,  273.  Francis 
Norton's  discourses,  274.  Ill  luck 
attends  rebellion,  275.  Summary  fate 
of  the  Nortons,  276.  Perplexities  of 
Francis,  277.  History  of  the  deso- 
lated Emily  and  her  faithful  doe,  278. 
Concluding  remarks,  279. 

Workhouse,  the  Parish,  Crabbe's  descrip- 
tion of,  iii.  11. 

Wortley,  Mr.    See  Montagu,  Lady  Mary. 

•*  Wyllie,  Sir  Andrew.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Annals  of  the  Parish.*"  Review  of, 
iii.  497. 

"  Wyoming,  Gertrude  of."  See  Camp- 
bell. 


Y. 


Youth,  Southey's  lines  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  beautiful,  iii.  261 . 


Zelica.     See  Moore. 


THE    END. 


Lokdon: 

Printed  by  A.  Srornflwoonx, 
New-  Street-  Square. 
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